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PREFACE. 


If  we  could  dispense  wdth  a preface,  we  should  do  so  ; for,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  that  part  of  a book  winch  is  least  read.  In  this  work,  however,  the  preface 
is  essential  to  the  reader,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  as  little  tedious  as 
possible,  by  saying  just  so  much  of  ourselves  as  the  reader  may  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  no  more. 

We  will  not  begin,  as  most  authors  do,  by  saying  that  we  were  induced  to 
print  and  publish  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  private  friends,  who,  having  had 
the  high  delight  of  reading  the  work  in  manuscript,  benevolently  opposed  the 
idea  of  excluding  from  the  same  enjoyment  the  public  at  large ; we  will  be 
more  candid.  We  consulted  no  private  friends;,  we  thought  the  work  would 
be  useful,  and  our  publisher,  who  has  an  eye  to  business,  thought  it  would 
sell. 

And  now  a few  v'ords  as  to  our  grounds  for  thinldng  that  the  work  would 
be  useful,  and  as  to  our  mode  of  execution.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  we 
have  had  thrice  that  number  of  books  on  the  various  subjects  which  are  treated 
of  in  this ; but  there  has  hitherto  been  no  attempt  to  bring  the  information 
which  they  contain  within  the  range  of  every  purse,  and  every  man’s  time. 
There  are  treatises  upon  cookery  enough  to  fill  several  shelves  of  a library,  and 
several  of  them  are  very  well  done ; but  they  are,  for  the  greater  part,  com- 
pilations from  each  other ; and  where  men  like  M.  Ude  and  M.  Careme  have 
chosen  to  give  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the  culinary  art, 
they  have  taken  care  to  make  people  pay  dearly  for  the  information,  and  they 
have  also  treated  with  contempt  the  domestic  cookery  which  must  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  nine-tenths  of  those  civilized  beings  who,  whilst  they 
agree  with  those  gentlemen  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  intended  for  man  to 
devour  raw  food,  do  not  appreciate  dishes  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  want  of  works  on  domestic  cookery,  but 
the  authors  have,  for  the  greater  part,  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and, 
either  from  ignorance  of  the  culinary  art,  or  from  a belief  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  prepare  rich  dishes  unless  one  be  actually  rich,  have  neglected  to  borrow 
from  the  autocrats  of  the  kitchen  some  of  this  knowledge  of  fashionable  life. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  both  extremes.  Every  work  of  real  merit  on 
cookfiiy  has  been  consulted,  and  those  articles  which  are  mere  compilations 
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have  been  revised  by  practical  cooks,  whilst  several  hundred  hitherto  un- 
published recipes  for  the  preparation  of  food  have  been  supplied  by  cooks 
equally  eminent  with  those  who  have  figured  in  print.  Thus  far,  then,  our 
work  will  be  useful;  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  in  a condensed  form.  We 
have  consulted  every  w'ork  on  French  cookery,  from  Vatel  and  Careme  to  the 
Cuisinier  Royal,  the  Cordon  Bleu,  and  the  Cuisine  JBourgeoise.  Everything  that 
they  contain,  and  which  our  culinary  collaborators  knew  from  experience  to  be 
good,  is  given  here.  And  if  we  have  not  given  M.  Careme’s  four  hundred 
modes  of  dressing  fish  and  making  soups,  it  was  because  nine  out  of  ten  are 
silly  modifications,  made  from  affectation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  out  the 
book.  The  works  of  other  countries,  where  good  cookery  is  known,  have  also 
been  consulted ; and  as  regards  English  cookery,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to 
obtain  the  best  information  that  could  be  procured,  at  the  same  time  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  economy  throughout ; for  economy  should  be  aimed  at  in 
the  preparation  of  the  richest,  as  well  as  of  the  plainest  food.  Here,  indeed,  lies 
the  true  science  of  the  good  cook ; for  with  an  outlay  of  five  shillings  he  can 
prepare  a savory  dish,  winch  a bungling  artiste  would  be  unable  to  prepare  at 
a cost  of  fifteen.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  French  general,  w'ho,  when 
besieged,  invited  the  besieging  general  to  dinner,  in  order  to  convince  him  that 
there  was  still  an  abundance  of  good  cheer  in  the  garrison,  instead  of  its  being, 
as  reported,  on  the  point  of  starvation.  The  besieging  general  was  regaled 
with  no  less  than  twenty  dishes,  all  equally  good ; gi'eat,  therefore,  was  his 
astonishment  at  learning  subsequently  that  he  had  been  dining  on  horseflesh, 
variously  cooked.  This  is  given  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  a 
good  cook,  even  with  the  worst  materials.  How  must  his  science  predominate, 
therefore,  when  his  materials  are  good. 

But  if  in  the  portion  of  the  Domestic  Dictionary  which  relates  to  food 
we  merely  gave  the  most  approved  known  preparations,  enriched  by  the  new 
stores  of  knowledge  which  our  culinary  collaborators  have  laid  open  to  us,  we 
should  have  but  half  performed  the  mission  which  we  imposed  upon  ourselves. 
The  great  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is,  the  attempt  to  render  health 
compatible  with  enjoyment,  and  to  shew  how  the  most  atrabilious  dyspeptic 
may  eat  without  dread,  and  digest  what  he  eats.  Here  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  explode  absurd  prejudices,  and  to  lay  down  new  rules.  So  far,  the 
work  is  a true  Dictionary  of  Health.  Without  asserting  that  men  may  eat  and 
drink  what  they  like,  and  be  none  the  worse,  or  denjdng  what  is  good  in 
Mr.  Accum’s  warning  of  Death  in  the  Pot,  we  endeavour  to  lay  doviTi  precepts, 
by  following  which  the  most  delicate  may  indulge  in  savory  food,  and  the 
digestive  organs  be  rather  invigorated  than  impamed.  In  tliis,  everything  like 
quackery  has  been  avoided ; there  have  been  quacks  enough  the  other  way,  and 
we  have  not  attempted  to  substitute  for  the  har.sh  and  unfeeling  rules  of  the 
dietetic  practitioner,  who  would  make  his  patient  drink  by  measure  and  eat  by 
weight,  e.xtreme  notions,  having  no  other  claim  to  notice  than  their  novelty. 
More  than  one  practical  and  really  eminent  physician  has  contributed  articles 
and  general  information  as  to  the  things  which  ma}-  be  eaten  with  safety, 
enjoyment,  and  benefit ; and  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  this 
portion  of  the  work  is  good  ns  well  as  new. 
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As  fur  as  it  has  been  found  practicable,  every  article  relative  to  cookery  is 
alphabetically  arranged ; and  where  variations  are  made  from  the  general  rule, 
the  object  is  to  assist  the  reader.  Thus,  for  instance,  oyster  sovp  will  not  be 
found  under  the  letter  O,  nor  will  hare  be  found  under  the  letter  II,  but  the  one 
under  S (soups),  and  the  other  under  G (game)  : and  this  is  also  the  case  with 
fish.,  pastry,  &c.  This  arrangement  will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  sup- 
posing that  a lady  intends  to  give  a dinner  party,  and  has  (as  every  lady  will, 
we  trust,  have)  a copy  of  the  Domestic  Dictionary  in  her  practical  library. 
She  sends  for  her  cook,  male  or  female,  and  concerts  as  to  the  fare  to  be  pro- 
vided. “What  fish  shall  we  have?”  says  the  lady.  Now,  if  the  different 
kinds  of  fish  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  were  classed  under  their  separate 
letters,  she  must  run  through  the  whole  of  it  to  find  them,  whereas,  by  looking 
under  F,  for  Jish,  she  finds  them  all.  So  it  is  with  game,  soups,  sauces,  pastry, 
jellies,  &c.  She  is  to  refer  to  each  general  head,  and  under  that  she  will  find 
the  various  articles  alphabetically  arranged.  The  index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  will  also  aid  her  in  her  search,  and  render  the  reference  the  affair  of  a 
moment. 

Great  care  and  attention  have  been  bestowed  upon  all  the  vegetables  which 
are  used  as  food.  Their  medicinal  qualities,  when  they  possess  any,  are  pointed 
out,  as  is' also  the  mode  of  raising  them,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
gardening  book  with  this  Dictionary  in  hand;  and  then  follow  the  various 
modes  of  dressing  vegetables  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  domestic  economy,  everything  that  the  head  of  a family,  a housekeeper,  a 
cook,  or  a common  serving  maid  should  know,  is  given.  There  are  practical 
treatises,  by  winters  of  experience,  in  each  art,  on  brewing,  baking,  the  manufacture 
of  liqueurs;  the  mode  of  choosing  foreign,  and  of  making  domestic  wines;  the  mak- 
ing of  coffee,  butter,  cheese,  jellies,  preserves,  &c. ; the  mode  of  economizing 
fuel  and  light ; in  fact,  all  that  is  connected  with  the  cares  and  duties  of  a 
family.  There  are  also  instructions  for  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  the 
preservation  of  meats  and  vegetables ; and  these  are  not  compiled  from  other 
books,  but  articles  wTitten  expressly  for  this  work,  with  references  to  printed 
authorities  where  they  are  good. 

In  minor  matters,  the  Domestic  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
useful  information.  Our  readers  must  not  expect  to  find  in  it  any  attempt  at 
domestic  medicine,  except  as  connected  with  the  management  of  a house ; but 
in  this  respect  nothing  has  been  omitted.  Thus,  under  the  head  baths,  all  that 
relates  to  warm  bathing,  whether  of  foot-baths  or  general  baths,  is  given, 
because  that  is  a portion  of  domestic  economy.  So  are  remedies  given  for 
bums,  scalds,  &c.,  because  a female  may  bum  or  scald  herself  in  the  duties  of 
the  household,  and  the  remedy  should  be  immediately  at  hand.  There  is  a 
treatise  on  poisons,  also ; for  a member  of  a family  may  be  poisoned  by  verdigris 
from  saucepans,  by  poisonous  mushrooms,  by  certain  kinds  of  fisli,  by  arsenic 
obtained  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and  inadvertently  mixed  with  food : where 
an  accident  in  domestic  economy  can  occur,  the  remedy  is  pointed  out. 

The  wa.shing  of  silks,  and  other  articles  of  apparel ; the  dying  of  articles, 
where  it  is  practicable  in  a private  way ; the  removal  of  stains,  and  the  various 
information  necessary  for  the  good  housewife,  are  not  omitted : and,  in  this 
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respect,  nothing  is  recommended  that  has  not  been  tried  by  experience,  and  been- 
crowned  with  success.  All  that  a lady  of  the  highest  rank,  at  the  head  of  a 
fmnily,  and  a servant,  of  whatever  degree,  should  know,  is  here  taught.  The 
aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  give,  as  regards  domestic  economy,  a Practical 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Things. 

Not  one  of  the  least  interesting  features  of  this  work  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  toilet.  All  the  secrets  of  the  perfumer  are  opened  to  the  public.  The 
lady  may  now  make  her  Eau  de  Cologne,  her  lavender  water,  her  essences, 
pomatums,  poudres  dentifrices,  &c.  &c.,  with  economy,  and  with  a degree  of 
excellence  which  many  perfumers  would  be  glad  to  attain.  The  instructions 
are  from  various,  but  approved  sources ; and  when  the  process  of  distillation  can 
be  dispensed  with,  the  mode  of  operating  by  infusion  is  given ; but  as  distillation 
is  sometimes  indispensable,  the  instructions  under  that  head  are  so  plain  and 
practical,  and  the  process  is  rendered  so  interesting,  that  many  ladies  will 
become  distillers  whether  we  would  or  not. 

Long  as  our  preface  is,  we  have  but  glanced  at  the  general  features  of  the 
work.  We  trust  that  what  we  have  said  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  contents,  and 
that  our  readers  will  allow  that  we  might  have  said  more. 
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ACETIC  ACID,  is  distilled  vinegar. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  pickling,  on  ac- 
count of  its  strength ; but  it  has  a flavour 
wliich  is  far  from  aggeeable.  Its  chief  use 
is  in  medicine,  where  a pure  acid  is  re- 
quired. 

ACETIFICATION.  The  term  ap- 
plied to  wines  and  other  liquids  when 
they  turn  sour. 

ACIDS.  The  various  acids  having  re- 
ference to  culinary  preparations  and  do- 
mestic economy  -will  be  found  under  their 
different  heads.  For  the  effect  of  acids 
on  the  animal  system,  see  Indigestion, 
"Wines  &c» 

ACibuLATION.  This  is  the  term 
employed  in  gastronomy  for  the  mode  of 
preserving  food  by  the  addition  of  vinegar. 
In  most  cases  it  is  proper  to  use  a salt 
pickle  before  the  vinegar  is  applied ; and 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  meat  to  be 
preserved  should  he  brought  to  as  dry  a 
state  as  possible  before  it  is  salted.  A very 
strong  brine  is  then  made,  in  which  the 
meat  is  laid  for  one,  two,  or  three  days, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  is 
to  be  kept.  Vinegar,  which  has  been 
previously  boiled  with  spices  or  herbs, 
according  to  taste,  is  then  put  into  a pan, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  also 
previously  boiled,  and  the  meat  is  laid  in 
it  to  soak.  When  it  has  lain  three  or 
four  days,  it  may  be  taken  out  and  hung 
up,  keeping  it  as  long  as  it  has  not  turned, 
when  it  is  cooked  by  either  boiling  or 
roasting.  In  very  hot  weather,  meat  may 
he  kept  fresh  for  several  days  by  draw- 
ing over  the  surface  of  it  a fine  brush, 
dipped  in  pyroligneous  acid;  in  this  case, 
however,  the  outer  part  of  the  meat,  when 


cooked,  has  a very  unpleasant  flavour.  By 
first  putting  the  meat  in  brine  for  a couple 
of  days,  and  then  steeping  it  for  three 
days  in  water  which  has  been  boiled  with 
spices,  to  which  is  to  he  added  about  a 
tenth  part  of  pyroligneous  acid,  it  may  he 
kept  for  several  days,  and  will  eat  tender, 
without  impleasant  flavour. 

AIR.  The  air  which  we  breathe,  in  its 
pure  state  is  composed  of  two  simple  sub- 
stances, called  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the 
proportions  of  seven  parts  of  the  former 
to  two  of  the  latter,  with  a small  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  water  in  the 
state  of  vapour.  The  two  latter,  however, 
are  accidental,  and  their  presence  varies 
much  as  to  quantity  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  some  experiments  upon  at- 
mospheric air,  only  three  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  have  been  found  in  a thousand  parts 
of  air;  and  in  other  experiments,  eight 
parts  have  been  found;  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  state  of  vapour  varies  consi- 
derably, but  generally  spealdng  is  not  two 
per  cent.  The  proportions  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  do  not  vary  much.  Many 
thousand  experiments  have  been  made 
with  air,  at  different  heights  and  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  but  the  results  as  to  the 
presence  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  have 
been  nearly  the  same,  although  the  effects 
upon  dyspeptic  patients  in  some  localities 
had  been  so  powerful  as  to  load  to  an 
opinion  that  the  component  parts  of  the 
air  were  greatly  modified,  as  compared 
with  that  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  hreqthe.  Nature  has  proved  herself  a 
benevolent  chemist  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  two  great  elements  are  mixed : a 
larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  would  have 
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been  injurious  to  health,  and  a smaller 
proportion  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
correct  the  excitement  which  a greater 
preponderance  of  nitrogen  would  create. 
Our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring 
scientific  information  as  to  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  the  elementary  and  accidental 
parts  of  which  atmospheric  air  is  composed, 
and  its  mode  of  action,  will  do  well  to  turn 
to  those  articles  in  a good  encyclopaedia ; 
we  shall  treat  of  it  only  in  connexion  with 
its  known  effects  in  the  digestion  of  food 
and  the  regulation  of  health. 

An  unlimited  enjoyment  of  pure  air 
is  essential  to  healthful  existence.  If  this 
be  not  the  case,  all  rules  for  diet,  and 
every  course  of  medicine,  however  judi- 
cious, would  he  vain.  Digestion  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  blood,  and  the  blood  is  regulated  by 
the  free  action  of  the  lungs;  consequently 
the  air  which  we  breathe  cannot  be  too 
pure.  Copious  inhalation  of  pure  air,  and 
the  active  exertion  of  the  lungs,  is,  in 
many  cases,  a successful  substitute  for 
general  muscular  exercise ; indeed,  so 
important  is  the  frequent  and  powerful 
action  of  the  lungs,  that  we  see  frequent 
instances  of  longevity  and  good  health 
in  persons  who  pass  the  gi’eater  part  of 
their  time  in  a vitiated  atmosphere.  This 
is  the  case  with  actors,  and  lawyers  who 
have  great  forensic  practice,  and  whose 
otherwise  sedentary  pursuits  would  in- 
evitably induce  disease.  Where  a free 
evacuation  of  the  pores  is  kept  up  by 
bodily  exercise,  a pretty  good  state  of 
health  may  be  kept  up  even  when  the  air 
in  which  that  exercise  is  carried  on  is  not 
the  best;  but  where  both  exercise  and 
pure  air  are  wanting,  wonders  are  effected 
by  the  active  exertion  of  the  lungs. 

Change  of  air  is  frequently  recom- 
mended to  invalids,  and  above  all  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  digest  well;  and  yet 
what  is  called  change  of  air  is  sometimes 
merely  nominal ; for  a man  may  remove 
to  a place  a thousand  miles  distant  from 
his  usual  place  of  residence,  and  find  great 
improvement  in  his  health,  eating  without 
inconvenience  things  which  he  could  not 
previously  digest ; and  yet  if  the  new  air 
into  which  he  had  removed  were  to  be 
analyzed,  it  might  be  found  precisely 
similar,  so  far,  at  least,  as  analysis  could 
go,  as  that  which  he  had  left.  Change  of 
air  involves  change  of  scene,  and  a variety 
of  new  and  wholesome  excitements  of  the 
mind,  and,  in  most  cases,  an  abstinence 
from  injurious  pursuits ; it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  wondrous  results  should  be 
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attributed  to  what  is  called  change  of  air. 
Such  cliange  is  always  to  be  recommended 
to  dyspeptic  persons;  for  whether  there 
really  be  any  modifications  of  air  of  which 
chemistry  is  ignorant,  or  the  desired  effect 
be  produced  by  the  various  causes  de- 
pendent upon  a change  of  scene,  the  ex- 
ercise of  travelling,  and  a variation  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  occupations  and 
pursuits,  yet,  as  the  effect  is  in  most  cases 
obtained,  we  must  not  omit  such  a cura- 
tive process  when  it  is  within  our  means. 

In  order  to  restore  and  preserve  health, 
frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  de- 
sirable ; and  although  currents  of  air  are 
to  be  avoided  in  rooms,  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  our  mode  of  ventilating  them, 
so  that  we  may  continually  breathe  fresh 
and  pure  air.  The  night  air  is  to  be 
avoided  by  persons  of  weak  digestion ; for 
it  is  frequently  productive  of  injury,  al- 
though we  are  not  aware  that  it  under- 
goes any  other  change  than  that  of  tem- 
perature, which,  however,  is  of  itself  more 
tlrnn  sufficient  at  times  to  affect  the  ge- 
neral health.  That  it  is  injurious  is 
sufficient  for  the  practical  man  ; it  is 
useless  to  inquire  into  causes  in  a matter 
of  this  nature,  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
guard  against  the  effects.  The  windows 
of  sleeping-rooms,  however,  should  always 
be  throvTO  open,  for  two  or  three  hours 
during  the  day,  particularly  when  the  air 
is  warm ; and  it  is  an  excellent  practice, 
on  rising  from  bed,  to  throw  off  all  the 
covering,  and  allow  the  air  to  act  freely 
upon  every  part  of  the  bed  and  clothing. 
Where  many  persons  are  assembled  in 
the  same  room,  it  is  advisable,  if  there  be 
no  other  means  of  ventilation,  to  have  a 
window  opened,  if  the  external  air  be  not 
too  cold  for  endurance ; and  in  factories  a 
perfect  ventilation  should  always  be  main- 
tained. 

One  of  our  best  physicians.  Dr.  Loudon, 
is  of  opinion  that  not  only  is  pure  air  es- 
sential for  the  healthy  digestion  of  food, 
but  that  there  is  in  the  air  itself  a certain 
degree  of  nourishment  independently  of 
its  mechanical  action  upon  the  blood.  To 
what  extent  this  may  be  true,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine  ; but  tbe  opinion 
is  entitled  to  great  respect  from  such  a 
source. 

When  the  air  which  we  breathe  in 
confined  rooms  cannot  conveniently  to  the 
invalid  be  entirely  renewed  by  allowing 
it  to  escape  to  the  outside,  and  admitting 
a fre.sh  supply,  it  is  sometimes  corrected 
by  the  burning  of  aromatic  jiastilles,  or  by 
mixtures  which  give  out  a large  quan- 
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tity  of  gas,  in  which  oxygen  prevails; 
hut  these  artificial  means  need  never  be 
resorted  to,  if  care  be  taken  in  the  first 
instance  to  secure  perfect  ventilation  in 
the  room.  The  sleeping  rooms  of  even 
healthy  persons  should  never  be  very 
small but  where  this  is  inevitable,  a door 
communicating  wth  an  outer  room,  in 
which  no  person  sleeps,  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, be  kept  partly  open ; for  although 
the  external  night  air  is  to  be  excluded, 
as  much  of  the  air  Avhich  the  house  con- 
tains, and  that  as  far  as  possible  from 
places  in  which  the  night  air  enters  freelj’', 
should  be  enjoyed.  If  it  be  injurious  to 
pass  the  day  in  an  atmosphere  of  vitiated 
air,  it  is  equally  injurious  to  pass  the 
night  udth  an  insuflBcient  supply  of  what 
is  pure;  for  the  respiration  of  even  a 
single  individual  is  sufficient  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  air  which  he  breathes; 
and  if  the  same  air  is  reinhaled,  it  not 
only  has  lost  the  character  essential  for  a 
healthy  action  upon  the  system,  but  it 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  severe  disease. 

ALBUjMEN.  This  is  the  term  used  by 
medical  writers  for  the  white  of  an  egg ; 
those  articles  which  approach  in  their 
nature  to  albumen,  are  called  albuminous. 
The  whites  of  eggs  are  of  a cooling  qua- 
lity, and  are  therefore  much  used  in  the 
diet  of  invalids,  as  also  in  some  external 
applications.  They  make,  when  mixed 
with  rose-water,  a good  collyrimn  for  the 
eyes,  and  they  are  also  used  with  benefit 
in  burns  and  fresh  woimds.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
in  his  Encyclopaedia,  says,  that  the  wliite 
of  an  egg  being  boiled  hard  in  the  shell, 
and  suspended  in  the  air  by  a thread, 
resolves  and  drops  down  into  an  insipid 
scentless  Uquor,  which,  although  it  contains 
nothing  sharp,  oleaginous,  or  saponaceous, 
will  make  a thorough  solution  of  myrrh, 
which  is  more  than  either  water,  oil, 
spirits,  or  even  fire,  will  effect.  The 
whites  of  eggs  are  used  for  fining  wines 
and  other  fermented  liquors.  See  Wines. 

ALCALIS.  The  effect  and  operation 
of  alkahs  in  cookery  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy will  he  found  under  different  heads ; 
and  as  regards  their  effects  upon  the 
system,  see  Indigestion,  Poisons,  &c. 

ALE.  See  Beer  and  Brewing. 

ALIMENTS.  Under  this  head  are 
comprised  the  various  kinds  of  food  pro- 
vided by  Nature  for  our  support.  They 
are  animal  and  vegetable,  and  may  be  di- 
vided into  nine  classes;  viz.,  1st,  Fari- 
naceous, such  as  wheat,  barley,  sago, 
chesnuts,  beans,  potatoes,  &c. ; 2ndly, 
Mucilaginous,  as  endive,  spinach,  lettuce. 


asparagus,  &c. ; 3rd,  Saccharine,  such  as 
honey,  dates,  figs,  apricots,  peaches,  &c. ; 
4th,  Acidulated,  as  currants,  apples, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  the  various  other 
acidulated  fruits  in  which  the  acid  pre- 
dominates over  the  saccharine  qualities ; 
5th,  Oily  articles,  such  as  olives,  and 
other  productions  abounding  in  this  pro- 
perty ; 6th,  Caseous,  as  milk,  and  various 
kinds  of  cheese;  7th,  Gelatinous,  as  the 
white  flesh  of  young  animals,  and  certain 
fish,  animal  jelly,  &c.;  8th,  Fibrous,  these 
are  often  combined  with  gelatine  and 
grease,  and  are  furnished  by  the  domestic 
animals  which  are  raised  for  the  supply 
of  the  table;  amongst  the  most  fibrous 
animals  are  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  duck, 
the  pheasant,  the  partridge,  the  wild 
boar,  the  hare,  the  deer,  &c. ; and  9th, 
Albuminous,  such  as  eggs,  the  hrains  of 
animals,  oysters,  mussels,  &c.  All  these 
alimentary  substances  are  not  equally 
adapted  to  appease  hunger  and  support 
the  system.  Those  aliments  wdiich  are 
the  most  easy  of  digestion  do  not  remove 
the  sensation  of  hunger  for  so  long  a 
period  as  others  which  are  digested  with 
difficulty,  and  acquire  a certain  volume  in 
the  stomach ; for  instance,  venison  is  more 
rapidly  digested  than  pork,  goose,  and 
some  other  meats,  which  are  knoim  from 
experience  to  be  of  slow  and  difficult 
digestion.  Some  very  extraordinary  ex- 
periments as  to  the  comparative  digesti- 
bility of  different  sorts  of  food  were  made 
some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  One  of  the  patients,  a soldier,  had 
received  a wound  which  left  an  opening 
to  the  stomach  from  the  exterior ; and  it 
was  found  that  substances  could  be  in- 
troduced into  it  by  this  artificial  opening, 
without  occasioning  any  serious  derange- 
ment. Portions  of  different  kinds  of  food, 
tied  \rith  silk,  were  successively  intro- 
duced, and  notes  were  carefully  made  of 
the  quantity  dissolved  of  each  irithin  the 
same  given  period  of  time.  Mutton,  ve- 
nison, partridge,  and  some  other  sorts  of 
game,  were  dissolved  more  rapidly  than 
heef;  beef  more  rapidly  than  veal,  and 
the  white  flesh  of  domestic  poultry ; and 
these  latter  were  digested  more  quickly 
than  pork.  Ham  and  bacon  remained 
almost  entire  at  the  end  of  the  time  during 
which  mutton  was  almost  wholly  dis- 
solved. These  e.xperiinents,  although  not 
entirely  conclusive,  as  they  were  made  only 
upon  a single  individual,  go  very  far  to 
confirm  the  received  notions  as  to  what 
are  called  digestible  and  indigestible 
aliments.  There  are,  however,  many 
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idiosyncracies  to  which  no  general  rule 
can  he  applied.  Some  per.sons  are  seri- 
ously inconvenienced  by  the  use  of  fruits, 
while  others  derive  great  benefit  from 
them.  One  man  will  eat  a large  quantity 
of  nuts,  without  inconvenience,  whilst 
another  will  have  an  acute  attack  of  indi- 
gestion from  tidving  a very  small  quan- 
tity ; some  will  digest  pork  with  facility, 
and  find  difficulty  in  digesting  those  meats 
which  are  generally  most  rapid  in  their 
passage  through  the  system.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Gall  could  not  take  mutton  in 
any  form,  and,  indeed,  the  very  appear- 
ance of  it  on  a table  would  bring  on, 
wth  him,  a sensation  of  sickness.  On  one 
occasion,  some  medical  friends,  with  whom 
he  was  dining,  and  who  concluded  that 
the  imagination  had  much  to  do  with  this 
repugnance,  had  a dish  of  mutton  so  dis- 
guised in  the  cooking  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  it.  The  Doctor  having, 
of  course,  no  suspicion,  partook  of  it; 
but  he  had  not  taken  two  mouthfiils 
when  he  fell  from  his  chair,  and  remained 
for  some  time  seriously  indisposed.  An 
instance  is  mentioned,  hy  a medical  Avriter, 
of  a gentleman  who  could  not  take  a 
single  oyster  in  its  raw  state  without 
having  an  attack  of  indigestion,  but  could 
eat  them  cooked  in  any  way  without  in- 
convenience, although  they  might  become 
almost  as  hard  as  leather.  Such  instances, 
however,  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
The  process  of  digestion  may  be  described 
as  follows : — When  the  aliments  arrive  in 
the  stomach,  they  undergo  there  their  first 
elaboration,  and  are  converted  by  the 
action  of  what  is  called  the  gastric  juice 
into  a greyish  semi-liquid,  called  chyme. 
This  chyme  passing  into  the  intestines, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  bile,  and  is 
separated  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
the  chyle,  which  is  taken  up  hy  the 
absorbent  vessels  and  distributed  over  the 
system  for  the  nutrition  of  the  individual, 
whilst  the  other,  which  constitutes  the 
fceces,  is  expelled  after  it  has  lain  a cer- 
tain time  in  the  bowels.  This  expulsion 
appears  to  be  mechanical,  and  to  arise 
from  a certain  degree  of  healthy  irrita- 
tion which  rouses  the  muscles  of  that  part 
of  the  body  into  action,  and  enables  them 
to  get  rid  of  their  load.  When  there  is 
a want  of  tone  to  do  this  naturally,  arti- 
ficial means,  such  as  purgatives,  or  lave- 
ments, are  resorted  to ; the  latter  is  the 
usual  course  on  the  Continent,  and  even  the 
abuse  of  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  habit 
of  purgatives,  attended  with  little  danger, 
or  even  inconvenience.  It  has  been  gene- 
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rally  supposed  that  persons  of  very  slow 
digestion  have  either  a deficiency  or  de- 
fective quality  of  gastric  juice,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  some  cases  to 
introduce  a gastric  juice  taken  from  the 
stomachs  of  animals  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
rocess  of  digestion.  It  does  not  appear, 
owever,  that  these  attempts  have  been 
attended  with  any  good  results.  The 
mode  in  which  the  gastric  juice  Ls  secreted 
has  been  of  late  years  a subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Some  medical  men  have  con- 
tended that  it  is  not  formed  during  the 
period  of  repose  of  the  stomach  between 
meals,  but  that  it  is  secreted  at  the  time 
of  eating ; this,  however,  is  not  the  general 
opinion.  The  most  indigestible  aliments 
are  those  which  contain  a large  quantity 
of  oil  or  grease ; only  a portion  of  the.se 
is  thoroughly  separated  in  the  process 
of  digestion,  and  a large  quantity  some- 
times comes  aAvay  in  the  evacuations, 
in  their  first  state.  Boiled  meat,  being 
more  softened  than  roasted  meat,  digests 
with  more  facility,  but  it  is  less  nourish- 
ing, as  a large  portion  of  the  natural 
juices  is  carried  off  by  boiling.  Pastry 
is  generally  indigestible,  both  from  the 
quantity  of  grease  it  contains,  and  the 
imperfect  dressing  of  the  gluten,  but  it 
has  been  remarked  that  when  the  crust  of 
pastry  is  very  thin,  it  is  digested  AA-ith 
much  less  difficulty.  Smoked  and  salted 
meats  are  ahvays  unAA'holesome,  if  eaten 
by  persons  of  a sedentary  life,  although 
those  Avho  take  active  exercise  may  safely 
use  them  in  moderate  quantities.  Fari- 
naceous food,  although  much  recom- 
mended to  inA'alids,  is  frequently  verj* 
injurious  to  the  stomach,  unless  a small 
quantity  of  animal  food  he  taken  AA-ith  it. 
A weak  stomach  is  frequentlj’^  rendered 
still  more  feeble  by  the  long  and  exclusive 
use  of  farinaceous  food ; Avherever,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  acute  disease  to  make  it 
improper  to  use  animal  food,  a small  por- 
tion, either  in  the  solid  form,  or  as  strong 
gravy,  should  be  taken  occasionally  by 
those  persons  Avho  are  liA-ing  on  Avhat  is 
called  farinaceous  diet.  The  albuminous 
food  is,  for  the  most  part,  a light  di- 
gestive aliment,  AA-ithout  being  too  excit- 
ing, thus  it  is  that  eggs  agree  Avith  most 
Aveak  persons,  Avhen  the  stomach  Avill  take 
scarcely  any  other  food.  The  brains  of 
animals  are  said  to  be  light  of  digestion, 
as  is  also  the  sAveethread  of  the  calf ; this 
kind  of  food  is  a liappy  medium  between 
a vegetable  and  an  exciting  animal  diet. 
As  regards  Avhat  is  called  a vegetable 
diet,  it  is  evidently  not  that  Avluch  av.os 
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oxclnsively  intended  for  man,  as  his  or- 
•ranization  proves  ; but,  ns  far  ns  health  is 
eoucerned,  it  performs  an  important  office 
in  the  economy"  of  life  when  it  accompanies 
animal  diet. 

ALMOND.  This  fruit,  in  its  p^reeii 
or  unripe  state,  and  before  the  shell  has 
become  hard,  is  sometimes  preserved  in  the 
same  way  as  apricots,  but  its  most  com- 
mon use  is  as  dessert,  or  as  a component 
part  of  many  articles  of  pastry,  &c.  There 
ai'e  two  sorts  of  almond,  the  sweet  or 
Jordan  almond,  and  the  bitter;  they  both 
contain  oil  and  mucilage,-  but  the  bitter 
almond  has  a much  stronger  medicinal 
property.  This  fruit  is  very  nourisliing, 
on  account  of  the  mucilage  which  it  con- 
tains; but  it  is  nevertheless  indigestible, 
from  its  oily  nature.  The  bitter  almond 
owes  its  peculiar  flavour  to  the  quantity 
of  prussic  acid  which  it  contains ; it  may 
sometimes  be  injurious,  eaten  in  even 
small  quantities,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  addition  of  a few  bitter  almonds  to  a 
large  quantity  of  sweet  is  not  prejudicial; 
on  the  contrary,  the  principle  which  in 
excess  would  be  poisonous  appears  to  have 
a sedative  and  tonic  property.  Almonds 
3neld  a soft  oil,  which  is  used  in  medicine, 
and  in  the  fine  soaps.  This  oil  may  be 
obtained  by  crushing  the  almonds  in  a 
mortar  until  they  are  reduced  to  paste, 
and  then  placing  the  paste  in  a canvass 
bag,  which  is  to  be  put  into  a press.  If  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  oil  colourless,  the 
almonds  should  be  previously  blanched; 
this  will  take  a small  portion  of  the  oil 
away,  but  not  in  a sufficient  quantity 
to  make  it  of  any  consideration.  Another 
mode  of  obtaining  the  oil  is  by  boiling  the 
paste  for  some  time,  and  stirring  it  con- 
tinually ; then  set  it  by,  and  when  cold 
remove  the  oil  from  the  surface. 

Milk  of 'Almonds  fob  the  Table. 
Pound  two  ounces  of  blanched  sweet 
almonds  and  two  bitter ; mix  with  the 
paste  a pint  of  fresh  boiling  milk,  and 
strain  through  a sieve ; then  add  two  eggs 
beaten  up,  and  enough  sugar  to  sweeten 
it,  and  put  it  over  a slow  fire  to  become 
thick. 

For  the  use  of  almonds  in  pastry,  see 
Pastry. 

AMBIGU..  A term  in  French  gas- 
tronomy applied  to  a repast  in  which  all 
the  dishes,  hot  and  cold,  are  set  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  table,  but  in  which 
soup  does  not  appear.  The  ambigu  is 
chiefly  served  to  gentlemen  who,  meeting 
together  on  business,  wish  to  discourse 
without  the  presence  of  servants.  All 
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tlie  dishes  being  jflaced  on  the  table  at 
the  same  time,  witli  a supply  of  clean 
plates,  knives  and  forks,  glasses,  &e.,  on 
a side-table,  the  parties  are  able  to  dis- 
pense with  servants. 

ANGELICA.  A fine  aromatic  plant, 
used  in  confectionary,  and  also,  in  its  green 
state  for  infusions,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
have  good  stomachic  properties.  It  grows 
freely  on  moist  soils ; the  best  kind  is  that 
which  is  called  Bohemian  Angelica.  The 
seed  must  be  sowm  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe, 
for  if  kept,  it  loses  its  virtue.  When  the 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  removed, 
they  are  transplanted,  and  placed  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  two  feet  from  each 
other.  The  same  plant  may  be  pre- 
served for  several  jmars,  by  cutting  the 
extremity  of  the  stems  in  May. 

Preserved  Angelica.  'When  the 
stems  are  of  a good  size,  and  before  they 
run  to  seed,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  put 
them  for  some  time  into  cold  water,  after 
harfng  removed  the  rind  ; then  boil  them 
until  they  become  soft,  and  wash  them 
afterwards  two  or  three  times  in  cold 
water ; boil  them  in  strong  .syrup  for  an 
hour,  then  let  them  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  now  take  them  out  of  the 
syrup,  and  drain  them.  In  the  meantime 
strengthen  the  syrup,  by  the  addition  of 
sugar,  and  when  that  is  done,  let  the 
angelica  simmer  in  it  for  half  an  hour. 
It  is  then  to  be  taken  out,  placed  upon 
tins,  and  dried  in  a slow  oven,  or  on  a 
hot  plate,  powdering  it  well  with  white 
sugar.  Angelica  preserved  in  this  way 
will  remain  good  for  several  years,  and 
is  an  agreeable  addition  to  a dessert. 

Angelica  Ratafia.  Put  half  a 
pound  of  angelica  shoots  into  two  quarts 
of  brandy,  a pint  of  water,  two  pounds  of 
sugar,  a few  cloves,  and  a little  cinna- 
mon. Let  the  angelica  infuse  for  two 
months  in  a close  vessel,  then  strain  and 
bottle.  This  is  a very  rich  and  fine  cor- 
dial. 

AN-TIPUTRESCENTS.  Substances 
which  arrest  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matter.  Salt  is  the  most  useful  for  do- 
me.stic  purposes,  but  there  are  others  of 
much  greater  power.  Sir  John  Pringle 
mentions  the  following,  with  their  re- 
spective sti-ength — salt,  1 ; vitriolated  and 
soluble  tartar,  2 ; sal  ammonia,  3 ; nitre, 
hartshorn,  and  wormwood,  4;  liorax,  12  ; 
salt  of  amber,  20  ; alum  and  myrrh,  30; 
bark,  1 20 ; camphor,  300 ; and  pjwoligneous 
acid,  which  is  a still  stronger  antiputre- 
scent than  camphor. 

APPLES.  This  is  a mo.st  agreeable 
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fruit,  and  of  more  general  domestic  use 
tluin  any  other.  Its  medicinal  properties 
vary  with  the  species ; apples  of  the  sour 
kind  are  generally  a.stringent,  whilst 
others,  particularly  if  cooked,  are  of  a 
laxative  nature.  The  best  apples  are  those 
which  keep  the  longest,  for  if  gathered  a 
little  unripe,  the  ripening  which  they  ac- 
quire by  keeping  improves  the  quality  as 
regards  wholesomeness.  All  apples,  how- 
ever, contain  a large  quantity  of  fixed  air, 
and  are  very  flatulent  to  weak  stomachs, 
if  eaten  raw ; but  this  property  is,  of 
course,  entirely  removed  by  cooking. 
Persons  who  are  fond  of  raw  apples,  and 
are  nevertheless  compelled  to  abstain 
from  eating  them  by  the  flatulency  which 
they  occasion,  may  ob\’iate  this  incon- 
venience by  a very  simple  precaution ; 
instead  of  biting  the  apple,  it  should  be 
scraped,  as  it  is  eaten,  into  a fine  pulp ; 
the  juice  is  thus  preserved,  and  all  the 
agreeableness  of  the  apple  retained,  with- 
out any  unpleasant  effect  being  produced, 
provided  the  bounds  of  moderation  be  not 
exceeded.  Those  who  have  strong  di- 
gestive powers  may,  however,  indulge 
freely  in  the  apple  in  its  raw  state,  par- 
ticularly if  bread  be  eaten  at  the  same 
time.  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  an 
apple  with  bread  is  the  common  break- 
fast of  the  labouring  classes ; it  gives 
stamina  to  the  stomach,  and  enables  the 
labourer  to  proceed  cheerfully  with  his 
toil  until  the  hour  of  dinner.  The  juice 
of  apples  also,  if  boiled  ■with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  into  a syrup,  and  used 
cold  -with  water,  is  an  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing drink.  The  late  Dr.  M‘Nab, 
who  was  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
relates  three  cases  of  patients  whose 
stomachs  'W'ere  in  a very  debilitated  state, 
and  who  were  effectually  cured  by  the 
frequent  use  of  this  beverage.  The  best 
mode  of  preserving  apples  for  -winter  use 
is  to  lay  them  upon  good  clean  straw,  in 
a situation  where  they  Avill  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  frost,  but  where 
there  is  a free  admission  of  air,  taking 
care,  if  space  -will  admit,  that  they  do 
not  touch  each  other.  Sometimes  a very 
contrary  course  is  adopted ; the  apples 
being  packed  in  bran  or  sawdust,  and 
kept  from  the  air,  but  this  is  rarely  found 
to  be  successful.  Apples  are  found  in 
almost  all  moderate  climates,  and  form,  in 
some  countries,  when  made  into  cider, 
the  common  beverage  of  the  people.  In 
the  greater  part  of  Normandy  nothing 
but  cider  is  used  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
it  is  the  only  beverage  of  the  laborious 
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classes.  For  this  cider  the  small  sour 
apple  which  grows  on  trees  on  each  side 
of  the  large  roads  of  Normandy  is  used. 
A few  persons  make  a better  sort  of  cider 
from  the  garden  apple,  but  it  bears  a small 
proportion  to  the  general  quantity  used. 
Cider  is  also  made  to  a great  extent  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  scarcely  any 
of  it  is  of  the  inferior  quality  used  in 
France.  It  is  not  found  that  cider,  when 
taken  as  a beverage  from  youth,  Ls  more 
unwholesome  than  any  other  fermented 
liquor;  but  it  frequently  disagrees  with 
persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it. 
For  the  mode  of  making  this  Ijeverage, 
see  Cider. 

Apple  Jelly.  Take  some  fine  rei- 
nettes,  wash  them  well,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces,  boil  them  wth  water  and  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  -vrithout  covering  the  sauce- 
pan. When  the  juice  has  become  ad- 
hesive, strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  add 
to  it  some  syrup  made  as  thick  as  pos- 
sible; boil  and  skim,  and  when  it  is  so 
thick  as  to  fall  in  flakes  from  the  spoon, 
put  it  into  the  jelly-glasses,  and  tie  over. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  used  should  be  the 
same  weight  as  that  of  the  apples. 

Apple  LLvemalade.  Peel  the  apples, 
and  boil  them  in  water,  then  pass  them 
tlirough  a sieve.  Now  put  the  pulp  into 
a ste'W'pan,  and  let  it  evaporate  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  become  nearly  dry,  stirring 
frequently.  Then  add  thick  syrup,  mak- 
ing the  proportion  of  a pound  and  a quarter 
of  sugar  to  a poxmd  of  apples,  and  let 
them  heat  together  until  they  are  well 
incorporated,  but  wthout  boiling. 

Apple  Paste.  Peel  some  fine  rei- 
nettes,  take  out  the  cores,  and  boil  them 
in  water.  When  quite  soft,  take  them 
out  and  put  them  in  cold  water ; ha\-ing 
drained  them,  press  them  through  a coarse 
cloth ; put  this  marmalade  into  a pan  on 
the  fire,  stir  it  frequently  with  a wooden 
spoon,  and  when  it  is  nearly  dry,  take  it 
out,  and  add  an  equid  weight  of  sugar, 
mixing  them  well  together.  Press  the 
mixture  flat,  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordin- 
ary pie-cmst,  put  it  upon  tins,  and  place 
to  dry  in  a slack  oven. 

Buttered  Apples.  Take  as  m.any 
apples  as  you  may  require,  peel  them, 
cut  them  into  quarters,  and  take  out  the 
cores.  Let  the  quarters  be  of  an  unifonu 
shape  and  size.  Then  put  them  into  a 
steuqxin,  with  a bit  of  butter  and  some 
powdered  sugar.  As  soon  .ns  any  of  them 
begin  to  break,  take  out  those  which  .nre 
entire,  and  put  them  by  on  a plate.  Then 
put  all  the  pieces  which  you  luive  cut  oft' 
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to  bring  the  quarters  to  the  same  form, 
to  those  which  are  left  in  the  stew- 
pan,  and  make  them  into  a m*irmalade, 
adding  halt  a pound  of  apricot  mar- 
malade. "When  done,  make  a layer  of 
this,  and  place  on  it  a layer  of  the  entire 
apples  w’hich  you  have  before  taken  out, 
then  luiother  layer  ot  the  marmalade,  and 
so  on  till  you  have  formed  a pyramid, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  some  more  of 
the  marmalade.  Put  it  into  the  oven,  or 
under  a brasing  pan. 

CoMroTE  OF  ArPEES.  Cut  the  apples 
into  halves  or  quarters,  according  to  their 
size,  take  out  the  core,  and  put  them  on 
to  dress  with  a little  water  and  as  much 
sugar  as  may  be  sufficient.  Let  them 
stand  on  the  fire  until  they  get  soft,  then 
mash  them  in  their  juice. 

To  Preserve  Reinette  Apples  with 
Sugar.  Take  ripe  good  apples,  peel  and 
blanch  them ; let  them  simmer  for  some 
time  in  strong  syi’up,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  employed  being  equal  in  weight  to 
that  of  the  apples  ; then  put  them  in  pots 
or  bottles. 

To  Preserve  them  in  a dry  state. 
Ilai'ing  prepared  them  as  above,  take 
them  out  of  the  syi’up,  put  them  upon 
tins,  powder  them  well  with  white  sugar, 
and  set  them  in  a slow  oven  or  in  the  sun 
till  they  are  quite  diy. 

APRICOTS.  Tliis  is  a very  agree- 
able and  wholesome  fruit,  being,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  easy  of  digestion.  Pre- 
pared, and  formed  into  paste  and  jelly, 
it  is  excellent  for  invalids,  the  marmalade, 
however,  being  rather  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  any  other  preparation  of 
the  fruit. 

Apricot  Jelly.  Take  tliirty  ripe 
apricots,  and  having  cut  them  in  two  and 
extracted  the  stones,  break  the  latter  and 
take  out  the  kernels ; pound  them  in  a 
mortar  -with  a glass  of  water  and  a little 
lemon  juice.  Having  put  the  apricots, 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  into  a 
stewpan,  first  crusliing  the  apricots,  add 
the  kernels  mixed  in  the  way  described, 
then  proceed  as  ivith  any  other  jelly. 
The  number  of  kernels  used  should  be  in 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  each  pound  of 
jelly,  and  the  juice  of  two  modei'ate  sized 
lemons  must  be  used  for  the  same  quan- 
tity. 

Apricot  Paste.  Set  any  quantity  of 
the  fruit  you  may  require  over  the  fire  in 
a stewpan,  and  cook  until  they  are  quite 
soft;  then  take  out  the  stones,  pass  the 
fruit  through  a sieve,  and  dry.  Then  take 
clarified  sugar,  cfiual  in  weight  to  the 


fruit,  mix  and  let  them  dress  together, 
turn  out  into  shapes,  and  dry  in  a slow 
oven,  or  in  the  sun. 

Apricot  Ratafia.  Cut  thirty  apri- 
cots into  small  pieces ; crack  the  stones 
and  take  out  the  kernels,  which  must  be 
peeled  and  bruised;  then  put  the  whole 
together  into  a jar,  with  two  quarts  of 
good  brandy,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a 
little  cinnamon,  eight  cloves,  a very  small 
quantity  of  mace  ; close  the  jar  well,  and 
let  it  remain  for  three  weeks,  shaking  it 
frequently  ; then  strain  it  off  into  bottles, 
and  keep  in  a cool  place. 

Apricots  Preserved  in  Brandy. — 
Boil  the  apricots,  which  must  not  be  too 
ripe,  for  a short  time  in  water,  then  put 
them  into  cold  w’ater ; repeat  this  opera- 
tion twice,  after  which  boil  them  for  a 
short  time  in  strong  syrup;  take  them 
out  again,  and  let  the  syrup  be  boiled 
until  it  has  become  much  tluckened,  skim- 
ming it  carefully.  When  it  is  nearly 
cold,  the  brandy  is  to  be  mixed  with  it 
and  poured  upon  the  fruit,  in  bottles  or 
jars.  For  four  pounds  of  fruit,  there 
should  be  one  pound  of  sugar  made  into 
syrup,  and  three  quai'ts  of  brandy. 

Compote  of  Ripe  Apricots.  If  they 
are  fresh,  do  not  peel  them,  cut  them  in 
two  and  take  out  the  kernels ; put  them 
in  water  over  the  fire,  and  when  they 
begin  to  feel  soft  to  the  touch  take  them 
off,  and  put  them  into  cold  w'ater  ; drain 
them,  throw  them  into  clarified  sugar, 
giving  two  or  three  boils,  and  skimming 
it  well.  Remove  the  kernels  from  the 
stones,  which  blanch,  and  throw  into  the 
compote.  When  cold,  serve. 

Compote  of  Ripe  Apricots  entire. 
Slit  the  fruit  just  sufficient  to  allow  the 
stone  to  be  removed  ; prick  them  with  a 
pill,  put  them  in  water  over  the  fire,  and 
stew  until  they  begin  to  get  soft,  then 
throw  them  into  cold  water  and  drain 
them.  liave  ready  some  clarified  sugar, 
and  while  it  is  in  a state  of  ebullition, 
throw  in  the  fruit ; w hen  they  have  boiled 
a few  minutes,  let  them  get  cold.  Drain 
and  serve. 

Marmalade  of  Green  Apricots. — 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  green  fruit,  and 
having  removed  the  down,  boil  them  in 
water  until  they  become  very  tender,  then 
take  them  out,  throw  them  into  cold 
W'ater,  and  then  place  them  to  drain  ; then 
bruise,  and  pass  them  through  a sieve. 
But  this  marmalade  over  the  fire  to  dr}’-, 
turning  it  occasionally  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing. Have  ready  as  much  sugar  a.s  you 
have  weight  of  marmalade,  add  a little 
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water,  and  boil  and  skim  until  it  has 
become  so  strong  a syruj)  as,  when  cold, 
to  break ; put  the  marmalade  into  it,  and 
mix  well  together  without  letting  it  boil ; 
when  done,  set  it  by  in  pots. 

Preserved  Apricots.  Take  some 
apricots  which  are  not  quite  ripe,  and 
remove  the  stones  without  entirely  divid- 
ing the  fruit,  put  them  into  cold  water ; 
then  blanch  them  on  the  fire ; when  they 
become  soft,  take  them  off,  and  put  them 
again  into  cold  water.  When  they  are 
cold,  drain  them,  and  throw  them  into 
some  clarified  sugar,  while  it  is  in  a boiling 
state,  and  wliich  has  been  made  into  thick 
syrup ; let  the  whole  boil  again  for  a few 
minutes,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Ttike  out  the  apricots,  and 
give  the  syrup  another  boil,  then  thi'ow  it 
boiling  over  the  fruit,  and  let  it  stand 
another  twenty-four  hours ; at  the  end  of 
that  time  boil  the  sugar  again  until  very 
thick,  into  which  put  the  apricots,  and, 
after  having  given  them  a.  boil,  let  them 
again  stand  for  twenty-four  hoiurs;  atter 
which  take  them  out,  drain  them,  put 
them  on  dishes  which  have  been  well 
covered  with  powdered  sugar,  dry  them 
in  a stove,  cover  them  well  with  powdered 
sugar,  and  lay  them  by  in  a box,  placed 
in  layers,  with  a sheet  of  paper  between 
each. 

For  the  use  of  this  fruit  for  wines  or 
pastry,  see  those  heads. 

AREOjMETER.  All  liquids,  although 
of  equal  bulk,  do  not  possess  the  same 
specific  gravity  ; for  instance,  wines,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  spirits  of  wine,  ethers,  &c., 
are  lighter  than  water;  whilst  certain 
mineral  acids,  and  saline  solutions,  weigh 
heavier  than  that  liquid ; it  is  therefore 
possible  to  determine,  whether  by  adulter- 
ation, or  other  means,  the  proportions  of  any 
liquors  have  been  changed,  and  this  instru- 
ment is  employed  to  ascertain  that  point. 
It  consists  of  a glass  tube,  with  a bulb 
containing  mercury  : when  plunged  into 
distilled  water,  at  its  maximum  of  density, 
it  will  sink  to  a certain  point,  wliich  may 
be  described  by  No.  10;  being  next 
plunged  in  water  containing  ten  parts  of 
salt  out  of  one  hundred  of  bulk,  the  in- 
strument will  not  sink  so  deep ; the  point 
at  which  it  stops  may  be  described  by  0. 
Now  divide  the  space  between  0 and  10 
into  ten  etpial  parts,  ;uul  the  space  above 
10  into  as  many  equal  divisions  as  the 
tube  will  contain.  'I'hc  instrument  thus 
marked  will  sink  deeper  in  the  alcohol 
^ than  in  water.  Thus,  when  we  say  that 
* spirits  of  wine  are  33  or  36  degrees,  we 
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mean  that  the  instrument  plunged  in  this 
li(|uid  has  sunk  to  the  33rd  or  36th  divi- 
sion of  the  scale,  whilst  in  distilled  water 
it  only  sunk  to  the  1 0th  above  0.  If  we 
now  add  a certain  quantity  of  water  to  the 
alcoho',  the  instrument  will  not  sink  so 
deep,  the  density  of  the  liquid  being  in- 
creased. Areometers  are  made  for  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  liquid,  wines,  acids, 
brandies,  &c.  The  wine  areometer  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained 
in  the  wine  ; and  the  spirit  of  wine  areo- 
meter, the  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  spirit.  The  spirits  of  wine 
used  in  commerce  is  more  or  less  weak, 
and  when  in  its  strongest  state  is  pure 
alcohol. 

ARRACK.  Most  of  the  arrack  im- 
ported into  this  country  is  distilled  from 
rice.  It  is  but  little  used  in  England, 
except  to  flavour  punch  ; the  taste  of  it  is 
very  agreeable  in  this  mixture.  Arrack 
improves  very  much  -with  age.  It  is  much 
used  in  some  parts  of  India.  An  imita- 
tion of  arrack  punch  is  made  by  adding 
to  a howl  of  punch  a few  grains  of  benzoin, 
commonly  called  flowers  of  Benjamin. 

ARROWROOT.  This  is  the  dried 
root  of  a plant  imported  from  the  colonies. 
It  is  much  used  in  the  diet  of  invalids, 
being  considered  at  once  nutritious  and 
light  of  digestion.  It  is  also  a favourite 
food  for  children.  It  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  articles  of  vegetable  diet.  Ar- 
rowroot being  imported  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  not  all  of  the  same 
quality ; the  Bermuda  arrowroot  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  one  of  the  best. 
When  arrowroot  is  taken  by  invalids,  a 
very  small  portion  of  brandy  or  sherry 
wine  should  be  added  to  it,  if  there  be 
no  inflammatory  symptoms,  as  in  this  way 
the  tendency  to  acidity  is  corrected. 
Mi.xed  i\dth  chocolate  (see  Chocolate) 
it  forms  a very  fashionable  breakfast 
article,  called  Racahout  des  Arabes. 

Arrowroot  Jelly.  Pound  three 
bitter  almonds,  and  put  them  with  the 
peel  of  a lemon  into  a large  wine  glfiss  of 
water,  .and  let  them  steep  therein  for  four 
or  five  hours ; then  strain  the  liquid,  and 
mix  it  with  four  t.able-spoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root,  an  equal  quantity'  of  lemon-juice, 
and  two  sjwonfuls  of  brandy  ; sweeten  to 
taste,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  l>e- 
comes  quite  thick.  'WJien  cold,  put  it  in 
jelly-glasses,  .and  set  by  in  a cool  place. 

Arrowroot  Cream,  lilix  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  .arrowroot  witli  .alwut  half  a 
pint  of  water ; when  it  h.as  well  settled, 
pour  the  water  off.  Boil  two  quarts  of 
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milk,  sweetened,  and  add  the  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  some  cinnamon.  Strain  it, 
boiling,  over  the  arrowroot,  stirring  it  well 
and  frequently  until  cold.  It  is  served 
to  eat  with  preserved  fruits  or  fruit 
tarts. 

To  Boil.  Akrowroot.  The  arrow- 
root  is  to  he  mixed  well  in  a little  cold 
water,  taking  care  that  it  be  not  lumpy ; 
when  this  has  stood  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
pour  oflf  the  water,  and  add  as  much 
sugar  as  may  be  necessary.  Then  boil  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  gradually  over 
the  arrowroot,  stirring  it  well.  Three 
table-spoonfuls  of  an-owroot  udll  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  above  quantity  of  milk. 
It  may  be  made  Avith  all  water  instead  of 
milk,  if  preferred,  in  winch  case  a little 
lemon-peel  should  be  boiled  in  the  water. 
A little  port,  or  sherry  wine,  maj’"  be 
added  when  eaten. 

ARTICHOICES.  There  are  five  kinds 
of  this  vegetable  which  are  well  knowm, 
and  more  or  less  cultivated,  viz.,  the  white, 
green,  violet,  red,  and  the  sweet  Genoese. 
Of  these  the  white,  being  very  delicate,  is 
little  cultivated ; the  green  is  the  one 
most  in  use,  it  grows  to  a very  large  size, 
and  is  tender  and  of  a fine  taste.  The 
violet  does  not  grow  so  large  as  the  green, 
but  is  equally  tender.  The  red  is  more 
delicate  than  either  of  the  others ; it  is 
eaten  raw  when  young,  when  older  it 
becomes  hard.  The  sweet  Genoese  kind 
far  exceeds  all  the  others  for  delicacy,  but 
as  it  degenerates  after  the  first  year,  it  is 
rarely  cultivated.  When  eaten  raw  the 
artichoke  is  not  easy  of  digestion,  but 
when  cooked  that  objection  is  removed. 
Artichokes  are  dressed  in  a variety  of  ways. 
They  are  propagated  by  suckers,  taken 
off  early  in  April.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a thick  bed  of  light  loam,  and  trenched 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  good  manure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  They  will  yield  in  the  first 
autumn,  but  not  abundantly  until  the 
next  year.  Wlien  all  the  heads  are 
gathered,  the  stems  are  broken  off  close 
to  the  ground;  after  which  the  plants  are 
well  earthed  up,  and  some  good  long 
dung  placed  round  them.  It  is  also 
advisable  for  winter  dressing  to  dig  some 
rotten  dung  into  the  ground  round  the 
plants.  Early  in  the  spring  the  plants 
are  to  be  examined,  the  earth  and  litter 
to  bn  removeil,  and  the  weak  shoots  to  be 
detached.  If  the  artichoke  bod  is  allowed 
to  last  more  than  from  five  to  six  years, 
the  quality  of  the  plant  will  be  dete- 
riorated. 
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Articiiokrs  in  the  Italian  way. 
Cut  the  artichokes  into  four  equal  parts, 
trimming  the  leaves,  and  taking  away  the 
choke,  wash  them  carefully  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a little  butter,  add- 
ing the  juice  of  a lemon  and  half  a pint 
of  white  wine  to  every  three  artichokes  ; 
let  them  stew  mitil  thoroughly  tender, 
then  take  them  out  and  serve  them  with 
white  Italian  sauce. 

Artichoke  Bottoms  in  Fricassee. 
Cut  off  the  bottoms  of  the  artichokes, 
cook  them  in  a white  roux  (see  Sauces) 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  them  into 
cold  water,  and  warm  them  in  the  same  way 
as  for  a fricassee  de  poulets. 

Dried  Artichokes.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  bottoms  of  artichokes  are  dried 
and  kept  for  winter  use ; in  this  way  they 
form  a very  nice  addition  to  stews  and 
fricassees,  when  they  are  no  longer  in 
season.  The  mode  of  drying  is  as  follows : 
Having  boiled  them  quite  tender,  take 
away  the  chokes,  and  put  the  bottoms 
upon  a piece  of  wicker-work  in  a very 
slow  oven.  When  perfectly  dry,  put  them 
into  paper  bags,  and  keep  them  for  use. 
They  may  also  be  preserved  by  putting 
them  into  strong  brine  after  being  boiled. 

Fried  Artichokes.  Choose  some 
young  artichokes,  and  after  having  cut 
them  into  quarters,  trim  and  wash  them 
well,  and  throw  them  into  a pan  ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  a little  lemon- 
juice  ; then  add  to  them  four  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  three  eggs,  two  tea-spoonfiils  of 
oil,  and  stir  till  the  sauce  is  well  mixed 
with  the  artichokes.  Boil  them'  in  boiling 
lard ; when  done,  lay  them  on  a cloth  to 
drain,  and  serve  with  fried  parsley. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  This  agree- 
able root  is  propagated  and  planted  in  the 
same  way  as  potatoes.  The  time  for 
planting  is  in  March,  in  a light  soil.  In 
September  they  are  fit  for  use,  and  are 
dug  up  as  wanted.  The  best  way  of 
eating  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  plain 
boiled  with  melted  butter ; but  they  may 
also  be  served  up  with  rich  gravy,  or  be 
added  in  stews  or  ragouts. 

To  Boil  Artichokes.  After  having 
cut  off  the  stalks  close  to  the  bottom,  and 
half  the  leaves  from  the  top,  let  them  lie 
for  two  hours  in  cold  water.  They  must 
be  then  put  into  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt,  and  boil  gently  for  about  aii 
hour  and  a half,  keeping  the  vessel  well 
eovered  the  whole  time.  I\Iclt  some 
butter  and  serve  with  them. 

ASPARAGUS.  This  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  wliolesome,  and  at 
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the  same  time  ag'i'eeal)lc  products  of  the 
f^arden.  It  is  strongly  diuretic,  and  at 
the  same  time  sedative.  The  frequent  use 
of  it  in  its  green  state,  as  an  article  of 
food,  has  been  strongly  recommended,  not 
only  for  persons  who  require  diuretics, 
hut  also  in  affections  of  the  chest  and 
lungs.  It  is  used  medicinally,  when  no 
longer  in  season,  by  preserving  it  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other  green  vege- 
table, or  drying  it  and  reducing  it  to 
powder,  or  making  an  extract.  The  ex- 
tract is  made  by  boiling  the  asparagus  in 
water  for  several  hours,  then  straining  the 
liquor,  and  evaporating  it  slowly  over  a 
very  slow  fire,  until  it  becomes  exceedingly 
thick.  Two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
good  brandy  are  then  added  to  each 
quarter  of  a pint  of  this  extract  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  it  is  put  by  in  bottles  for  use. 
A table-spoonful  of  it  may  be  used  night 
and  morning,  in  water  or  milk.  The 
mode  of  raising  asparagus  requiring  con- 
siderable experience,  it  is  recommended, 
when  a bed  is  made,  to  employ  a good 
gardener.  Any  directions  which  might 
be  given  for  the  preparation  of  an  as- 
paragus bed,  to  persons  who  have  not  had 
experience,  would  rather  do  harm  than 
good.  The  strong  fetid  smell  arising  from 
tlie  excretion  after  eating  asparagus,  and 
which  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  some 
persons  at  night,  in  a close  room,  may  be 
removed  by  adding  a few  drops  of  tur- 
pentine, which  will  immediately  change 
it  to  the  smell  of  violets.  Asparagus  is 
used  in  various  ways,  but  is  generally,  in 
the  first  instance,  plain  boiled. 

Asparagus  en  petit  Pois.  Cut  the 
heads  of  asparagus  in  small  pieces,  about 
the  size  of  peas;  cook,  and  serve  in  the 
same  way. 

Asparagus  Ragout.  Scald  the  as- 
paragus, cut  off  the  heads,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan,  with  a gravy  made  of 
veal  and  ham;  simmer  for  some  time, 
then  add  a little  butter  covered  wth  flour, 
and  a small  quantity  of  vinegar,  to  give  a 
flavour ; when  nicely  thickened,  serve  up. 

Asparagus  with  Gravy.  Cut  off  the 
hard  part,  and  dip  what  is  to  be  used  in 
melted  lard;  add  chopped  parsley  and 
cerfoil,  or  any  other  herb,  salt,  pepper, 
and  a little  nutmeg ; simmer  in  some  stock 
for  some  time,  then  take  out  the  as- 
paragus, and  drain  it  and  serve  it  up 
(piickly  in  the  gravy  from  roasted  mutton, 
made  quite  hot. 

To  lloii.  Asparagus.  After  wa.shing 
and  cleaning  the  asparagus,  cutting  off 
the  harder  portion  of  the  white  end,  put 
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into  boiling  water  with  a little  salt,  and 
boil  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  if  it  is 
intended  that  the  asparagus  should  he 
soft.  On  the  Continent,  where  asparagus 
is  always  eaten  rather  firm,  it  is  not  Ixiiled 
more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes.  It  is 
then  served  upon  toasted  bread,  and  eaten 
with  melted  butter.  Cold  asparagus,  not 
boiled  quite  tender,  and  eaten  with  vinegar, 
oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  is  a favourite  dish 
on  the  Continent ; in  this  state  it  is  called 
“ asperges  it  I’huile.” 

To  Treserve  Asparagus.  If  they  are 
to  be  kept  only  for  two  or  three  days,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  put  them  in  a doth, 
which  is  to  be  frequently  wetted.  If  they 
are  to  be  kept  for  a week  or  so,  they 
should  be  buried  in  rather  damp  fine  sand. 
To  keep  green  for  winter  use,  take  away 
the  white  part,  and  boil  them  for  a very 
short  time  with  salt  and  butter ; then  take 
them  out,  and  put  them  in  cold  water  for 
an  hour.  After  this,  let  them  drain  and 
put  them  into  a vessel  with  salt,  a few 
cloves,  a lemon  cut  in  slices,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  and  vinegar;  cover  this 
to  a good  thickness  with  butter  that  has 
been  previously  melted,  and  set  by  in  a 
moderately  cold  place. 

BACHELOR’S  LUNCH.  Put  into 
a small  saucepan  (an  iron  one  is  prefer- 
able) a small  bit  of  butter;  when  it  lias 
quite  melted,  put  in  a small  piece  of 
beef-steak,  a mutton-chop  with  the  Ixme 
taken  out,  or  a couple  of  sheep’s  kidney’s ; 
when  the  meat  has  become  brown  on  one 
side,  turn  it;  then  cut  a slice  of  bread 
about  the  size  of  the  saucepan,  butter  it, 
place  it  on  the  meat,  and  cover  close.  Let 
it  cook  on  hot  ashes  or  a very  slow  fire 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  turn  it 
out  on  a plate,  so  that  the  bread  will  lie 
underneath.  A few  minutes  before  taking 
it  off,  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
mushroom  catsup,  or  some  piquant  sauce, 
will  be  an  improvement. 

BACON.  See  Pork. 

BALM.  Balm  tea  enjoys  a high  re- 
putation as  a wholesome  beverage,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  but  lieneficial 
properties,  although  these  are,  perhaps, 
much  exaggerated.  It  grows  freely,  and 
the  bed  liwts  good  for  three  vears ; init  in 
order  to  have  green  leaves  all  the  summer, 
the  stalks  should  be  frequently  cut  down. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  slips  in  spring 
or  autumn. 

BARBERRIES.  An  acid  fruit,  little 
used  except  as  a pickle.  'I'liey  are  some- 
times however,  preserved  in  sugar,  by 
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lx)iling,  tis  for  other  fruits,  and  are  also 
dried.  For  the  latter  purpose,  they  are 
put  in  hunches  into  boiling  syrup  made 
with  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds 
to  three  of  barberries,  and  simmered  for  a 
few  minutes ; then  set  by  to  ^et  cold,  and 
boiled  again  on  the  following  day  tor 
about  half  an  hour.  When  cold  they  are 
taken  out  and  powdered  with  su^ar,  and 
dried  under  glasses  in  the  sun.  lor  bar- 
berries pickled,  see  Pickl.es. 

BARLEY  WATER.  Boil  pearl  bar- 
ley for  a few  minutes,  then  throw  away 
the  water  and  add  other,  in  the  proportion 
of  a pint  to  an  ounce  of  barley.  Boil 
quickly,  and  then  let  it_  simmer  for  an 
hour,  when  it  is  to  be  strained,  and  sweet- 
ened, and  flavoured  according  to  taste. 
This  drink  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  is 
much  used  as  drink  for  invalids. 

BATHS.  Where  the  means  of  the 
housekeeper  will  admit  of  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  warm  and  cold  baths,  it  ought 
to  be  incurred ; for  health  and  cleanliness 
(and  the  one  does  not  exist  without  the 
other)  require  such  an  outlay.  It  is  not 
however  indispensable,  as  regards  warm 
baths,  that  there  should  be  any  expense  of 
fitting  up,  this  being  merely  an  arrange- 
ment of  convenience.  The  possession  of  a 
wooden,  tin,  or  zinc  bath,  and  a small 
copper  or  large  kitchen  boiler,  to  heat  the 
water,  will  be  sufficient,  and  much  boiling 
water  is  not  necessary ; for  it  is  a great 
error  in  England  to  use  warm  baths  too  hot. 
Except  in  very  particular  cases,  the  water  of 
a bath  should  never  be  warmer  than  what 
is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  a sensation  of 
chilliness ; and  it  should  he  kept  at  the 
same  degree  of  temperature,  by  means  of 
a cock  for  hot  water,  if  the  hath  be  re- 
gularly fitted  up ; or  if  otherwise,  a large 
pail,  filled  with  very  hot  water,  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  bath,  from  which  the 
bather  can  take  water  from  time  to  time 
with  a jug.  A small  quantity  of  boiling 
water  is  therefore  sufficient  to  heat  a 
bath.  The  bather  should  remain  in  the 
bath  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  to  give 
time  for  the  thorough  relaxation  of  the 
skin ; and  if  the  water  be  only  moderately 
warm,  strength  will  he  imparted  to  the 
whole  system ; whereas  even  ten  minutes 
are  sometimes  too  much  with  a very  hot 
bath,  bringing  on  debility  of  stomach, 
agitation  of  the  circulation,  and  general 
derangement  of  the  digestion.  In  France, 
where  only  tepid  baths  are  used,  an  hour 
is  not  considered  too  long  a time  for  re- 
maining in  the  water ; and  it  is  customary 
to  read  in  that  position,  and  not  unfre- 


quently  slight  refreshments  are  taken. 
The  use  of  baths  is  not,  in  that  country, 
as  it  is  too  much  in  England,  merely  me- 
dicinal. A sense  of  propriety  prescribes 
at  least  the  monthly  use  of  a warm  bath ; 
and  there  are  not  only  very  few  of  the 
middle  classes  who  abstain  from  this 
practice,  but  even  the  servants  bathe  in 
this  way  once  a month.  The  small  ex- 
pense of  a warm  bath  in  Paris  (only  eight- 
pence,  or  tenpence  English)  naturally 
contributes  to  keep  up  this  wholesome 
custom ; and  for  a little  more,  a bathing 
tuh,  with  a sufficient  supply  of  water,  is 
supplied  at  one’s  house.  In  England, 
where  there  are  very  few  establishments  of 
this  kind,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a bath 
in  the  house.  Generally  speaking,  plain 
water  baths  are  all  that  is  necessary,  hut 
they  may  be  medicated  at  wiU ; thus,  if 
there  he  cutaneous  disease,  and  a sulphur 
bath  be  recommended,  three  or  four  ounces 
of  sulphur  in  powder  may  he  boiled  in  the 
water  with  which  the  bath  is  to  he  heated; 
and  if  herbs  are  to  be  used,  they  are  to  be 
boiled  in  the  same  way,  and  the  water 
strained  off.  The  French  go  to  a ridi- 
culous extreme  with  their  medicated  and 
cosmetic  baths,  when  they  do  take  haths 
of  that  kind.  Some  persons  pour  into  a 
single  bath  six  or  seven  bottles  of  eau  de 
Cologne;  and  what  is  called  a beauty 
bath  is  made  hy  boiling  eight  pounds  of 
wheaten  hran,  two  pounds  of  pea  flour, 
and  two  pounds  of  almond  paste,  in  the 
water,  which  preparation  it  is  pretended 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  shin  white 
and  beautiful.  Baths  of  chicken-broth 
have  also  heen  ordered  to  very  feehle  and 
wealthy  persons ; and,  it  is  asserted  (an 
assertion  the  truth  of  which  is  not  guar- 
anteed here),  with  great  benefit.  Mustard 
baths,  made  in  the  same  way  as  sulphur 
haths,  are  prescribed  for  rheumatism  ; and 
sometimes  equal  quantities  of  mustard  aud 
sulphur.  These  are  very  good,  hut  in 
order  that  they  may  he  effectual,  the 
bather  should  remaiu  in  the  water  for  a 
long  period,  in  order  that  absorption  may 
take  place.  On  leaving  the  bath,  sharp 
friction  with  coarse  towels  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  use  of  the  flesh  brush, 
when  in  the  bath,  is  advisable.  The  best 
cold  bath,  as  an  article  of  domestic  use,  is 
the  shower  bath ; but  nearly  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  standing  in  a 
large  washing-tub,  and  squeezing  a large 
sponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  with  which 
some  vinegar  and  camphorated  spirits 
should  be  mixed,  several  times  over  the 
head,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  copiously 
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over  the  entire  body.  Every  person  whose 
mean.s  will  afford  it  .should  also  have  a 
vapour  bath  in  the  house ; hut  this  is  an 
expensive  article,  and  rarely  reejuired  ex- 
cept in  case  of  illness,  h'oot  baths  should 
he  taken  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
warm  baths.  For  a cold  in  the  head, 
what  is  called  a head  bath  is  useful.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  a washhand- 
basin  with  boiling  water,  and  to  add  an 
ounce  of  flour  of  mustard,  then  to  hold 
the  head,  covered  with  a cloth,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  steam,  over  the  basin  as 
long  as  any  steam  continues  to  rise. 

BAVAliOISE.  A French  mixture, 
much  used  in -coffee-houses  and  evening 
parties.  The  bavaroise  a I’eau  is  made 
by  sweetening  an  infusion  of  tea  with 
syrup  of  capillaire,  and  adding  a little 
orange-flower  water.  The  bavaroise  au 
lait  is  made  in  the  same  way,  using  as 
much  milk  as  tea. 

BEAFTS.  These  are  a very  useful 
vegetable,  and  are  cooked  in  various 
ways,  both  green  and  dry. 

French,  or  Kidney  Bean.  This  bean, 
which  is  elsewhere  described  under  the 
head  “ Haricot,”  may  be  grown  either  in 
the  open  field  or  in  gardens,  but  the  soil 
must  be  of  a light,  good  character.  The 
dwarf  bean  should  be  sown  in  April,  in 
drills,  covered  with  about  two  inches  of 
soil ; as  they  advance  they  are  hoed  and 
cleared  of  weeds,  the  stems  being  pro- 
tected from  time  to  time  by  drawing  the 
earth  round  them.  If  the  mornings  and 
nights  be  frosty,  the  beds  should  be  covered 
with  mattings.  The  scarlet  runner  is 
usually  set  rather  later.  In  favourable 
seasons  the  green  beans  are  generally 
ready  to  pluck  about  the  end  of  June. 
Those  which  are  intended  to  be  used  as 
dry  shouldjie  left  on  the  stems  until  the 
pods  chan^' colour.  There  are  not  less 
than  fifty  sorts  of  the  dwarf  French  beans, 
but  that  usually  cultivated  is  the  dwarf 
haricot,  or  white  bean.  The  broad,  or 
Windsor  bean  is  sown  about  the  same 
time  as  the  scarlet  runner. 

To  Boll  French  Beans.  Having 
cut  off  the  stalk  and  strung  them,  slice 
them  into  two  or  four,  according  to  their 
size,  put  them  into  boiling  water  wdth  a 
little  salt,  and  let  them_  boil  for  half  an 
hour.  Another  mode  is  the  following : 
Put  a bit  of  butter,  parsley,  chopped  sha- 
lots,  salt  and  pepper,  into  a saucepan ; 
when  the  butter  is  melted,  take  the  beans 
which  have  been  previously  boiled  in  plain 
water,  and  having  drained  them,  put  them 
into  the  saucepan  w-ith  the  butter,  &c., 
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and  let  them  cook  for  five  minutes.  A 
little  lemon-juice  may  be  added. 

To  Boil  Windsor  Be.'Vns.  Having 
shelled  and  washed  the  beans,  put  them 
into  boiling  water  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  w'ith  parsley  and  butter. 
Broad  beans  may  be  made  into  a pudding, 
by  pounding  them  in  a mortar  after 
boiling  them,  and  taking  off  the  skins, 
then  seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  butter,  and  tying  them  up  in  a cloth 
that  has  been  floured  and  buttered.  The 
pudding  must  be  put  into  boiling  water, 
and  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  When  done, 
squeeze  the  w'ater  out  by  pressing  the 
cloth,  and  take  out  the  pudding,  to  w’hich 
you  can  give  any  shape  you  please.  Yolks 
of  eggs  beaten  up,  and  the  crumb  of  a roll 
soaked  in  cream,  may  be  pounded  with 
the  beans  to  make  a richer  sort  of  pud- 
ding. This  may  be  either  boiled  in  a 
basin,  or  baked  in  an  oven. 

French  Beans  as  Salad.  T\Jien 
the  beans  have  been  boiled  in  salt  and 
water  and  drained,  season  them  with 
pepper,  oil,  and  Hnegar,  and  having 
covered  them,  let  them  stand  for  three  or 
four  hours.  Tlien  having  drained  them 
again,  mix  them  with  salad  of  any  kind, 
seasoning  in  the  usual  way. 

To  Preserve  French  Beans  the 
WHOLE  YEAR.  String  them,  and  let 
them  boil  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a large 
quantity  of  water,  with  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  salt.  Take  them  out,  and  place 
them  in  a good  quantity  of  cold  water. 
When  they  are  cold,  let  them  drain 
thoroughly,  and  then  put  them  into 
bottles,  filling  up  the  caHty  wdth  some 
fresh  brine.  Clarify  some  butter,  and 
pour  into  the  bottle  to  the  tliickness  of  an 
inch  w’hen  cold,  then  tie  up  with  parch- 
ment. 

To  Pickle  French  Beans.  See 
IPicicXjES* 

BEEF.  The  flesh  of  the  ox  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  nourishing  aliments  ; 
there  is  no  meat  that  furnishes  so  much 
nutritious  juice,  and  is  consequently  so 
well  calculated  to  recruit  the  body  w hen 
hungry  and  fatigued  from  violent  exer- 
tion. Beef,  although  not  so  easy  of  di- 
gestion as  mutton,  is  considered  to  be 
next  in  the  scale  of  flesh  meat  as  to  di- 
gestibility. When  the  stomach  is  weak, 
mutton  is  preferable ; but  beef,  if  well 
cooked,  and  kept  a sufficient  length  of 
time  before  dressing  to  become  tender, 
rarely  disagrees  with  those  who  take  it 
in  moderate  quantity.  The  mo.st  tender 
and  digestible  part  of  the  ox  is  the  under 
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part  of  the  sirloin.  It  is  a generally  re- 
ceived notion  that  under-cooked  meat  is 
easier  of  digestion  than  when  well  done. 
This,  however,  is  a popular  mistake. 
Under-di-essed  meat  is  certainly  more 
nutricious,  as  it  contains  a larger  (juantity 
of  the  animal  juices;  but  in  that  state  it 
is  not  easier  of  dige.stion. 

Alamode  Beef.  Take  a piece  of  beef, 
weighing  five  or  six  pounds,  and  after  it 
has  been  well  beaten,  lard  it  with  bacon 
and  put  it  into  a stervpan  with  some  rind 
of  bacon,  two  onions,  two  carrots,  some 
fine  herbs,  four  cloves,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt;  add  a glass  of  water,  and  let  it 
stew  over  a very  slow  fire,  closely  covered, 
for  five  hours,  or  until  quite  tender.  A 
glass  of  French  white  wine  and  a small 
quantity  of  bro^vn  roux  may  be  added  to 
the  above  sauce,  Avhich,  before  serving, 
must  be  strained. 

Beef,  (en  Miroton.)  This  is  a very 
favourite  article  on  the  Continent,  and  is 
a valuable  dish  when  economy  is  con- 
sidered, as  the  cold  beef  of  the  preceding- 
day  may  be  used.  The  mode  of  prepar- 
ing it  is  as  follows  : — Cut  the  meat  into 
thin  slices,  put  into  the  dish  (which  should 
be  of  metal)  in  which  it  is  to  be  served 
two  ladlefuls  of  cullis,  a little  parsley, 
chiboles,  or  young  onions,  capers,  an 
anchovy,  a little  shalot,  all  chopped 
fine ; salt  and  pepper  : place  the  slices  of 
beef  upon  them,  and  cover  them  in  the 
same  way.  Now  cover  the  dish  and  put 
it  over  a slow  charcoal  fire  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  serve. 

Beef  Olives.  Mix  bread  crumbs, 
suet  finely  minced,  chopped  parsley,  a 
little  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt,  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  into  the  consistence  of 
forcemeat ; then,  having  cut  the  beef  into 
long  tliin  slices,  cover  each  with  the  stuff- 
ing and  roll  up,  tying  round  *rith  thread. 
Fry  them  a short  time,  and  then  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  some  good  stock,  a 
little  brown  roux,  a glass  of  French  white 
wine,  and  a little  cayenne.  Let  them 
stew  gently  for  about  an  hour. 

Italian  Beef  Steak.  Take  a rump 
steak,  not  too  fat,  and  score  it  transversely 
with  a. sharp  knife,  but  without  dividing 
it.  Then  lay  it  in  a stewpan,  with  a very 
small  bit  of  butter,  and  strew  over  it  a 
shalot  and  a green  onion,  chopped  fine, 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt.  No  water 
must  be  added,  as  it  must  stew  over  a very 
slow  fire  in  its  own  gravy.  Three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  is  sufficient  time  for  a 
steak  of  a pound.  An  iron  stewpan 
should  always  be  used,  if  po.ssible.  d'his 


dish  is  very  much  improved  by  serving 
with  it  rice  boiled  as  for  curry.  See 
Curry. 

Beef  Steak.  In  London,  the  rump 
of  lieef  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  cut- 
ting into  steaks,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
part  of  the  ox  for  that'  purpose,  though 
on  the  Continent  other  parts  are  used. 
The  fillets,  or  under-cut  of  the  sirloin,  is  in 
greatest  estimation,  though  the  entrecote, 
or  slice  cut  from  between  the  ribs,  is  very 
good.  The  best  way  of  cooking  a rump 
steak  is  on  a gridiron  ; before  putting  on, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  beat  it  M-ell  with 
a rolling-pin.  In  turning  it,  a fork  should 
never  be  used,  as  it  allows  the  gTavy  to 
escape.  When  taken  off^  put  a bit  of 
butter  on  it,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
The  plate  being  rubbed  with  a shalot 
gives  a very  pleasant  flavour  to  it  for 
those  who  are  partial  to  that  vegetable. 
Oyster  sauce,  made  as  for  fish,  is  served 
with  i-ump  steak. 

Beef  Steak  Pie.  This  should  always 
be  made  of  rump  steaks,  and  should  not 
be  too  fat.  Mix  some  black  pepper  and 
salt  together,  and  season  each  steak  well 
with  it,  and  lay  them  in  a pie-dish. 
Cover  with  a crust,  and  bake  in  rather  a 
slow  oven.  "When  to  be  eaten  hot,  the 
crust  is  best  made  with  suet ; but  if  to  be 
left  cold,  butter  should  be  used.  Put  a 
small  teacupful  of  cold  water  into  the 
dish  before  the  crust  is  put  on.  Some 
persons  add  a few  oysters,  which  give  a 
very  fine  flavour.  In  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  famous  for  pies  of 
all  sorts,  the  heef  is  cut  into  thin  slices, 
and  rolled  up  as  for  beef  olives,  but  not 
tied,  with  a hit  of  fat  in  the  middle  of 
each  roll. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding.  Prepare  and 
season  the  heef  as  for  a pie,  and  put  into 
a pudding  basin  previously  lined  with  a 
moderately  tliick  suet  crust.  Then  close 
the  crust  over  the  top,  and  tie  up  in  a 
cloth.  It  may  he  made  without  a basin, 
as  an  apple  dumpling ; but  the  use  of  a 
basin  is  in  case  of  an  accident,  as  it 
sometimes  breaks  in  taking  up.  It  will 
require  slow  boiling  for  many  hours, 
keeping  the  vessel  filled  up  with  boiling 
water  as  it  wastes.  When  done,  open  a 
round  hole  in  the  upper  part,  and  put  in 
a bit  of  butter  and  a little  boiling  water. 
A little  bullock’s  kidney  is  a great  im- 
provement with  the  beef  to  those  who 
like  the  flavour.  In  Kent,  the  beef  is  cut 
into  small  diamonds,  and  some  pickled 
pork  cut  up  and  mixed  with  it. 

Boiled  Beef.  This  article,  in  I'hig- 
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land,  is  seldom  or  ever  used  in  any  other 
state  than  salted  ; but  on  the  Continent, 
corned  or  salted  beef  is  scarcely  known, 
the  fresh  beef,  from  which  the  soup  has 
been  made,  being  generally  eaten.  Three 
or  four  days,  according  to  the  weight,  is 
enough  for  the  ordinary  operation  of 
salting  beef,  which  is  done  by  rubbing  it 
well  with  salt  for  some  time,  and  tnen 
putting  it  by  in  a cool  place.  It  may, 
however,  be  prepared  in  twenty-four  hours 
by  placing  it  on  two  sticks  across  a pan  of 
cold  water,  and  rubbing  it  well  with  salt 
on  the  top  and  sides.  The  rump  and 
round  are  the  pai-ts  mostly  chosen  for 
salting,  but  the  brisket  is  preferred  by 
many  parties ; the  latter  is,  however,  eaten 
cold ; and  when  taken  up,  should  be  placed 
under  a heavy  weight  to  press. 

The  vegetables  mostly  used  with  boiled 
beef  are  carrots,  turnips,  and  parsnips, 
boiled  and  mashed  together  with  a little 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Pease  pudding  is 
also  a common  accompaniment  to  this  joint. 
The  beef  should  be  always  put  in  cold 
water,  and  a little  salt.  Wlien  it  begins 
to  boil,  let  the  black  scum  be  carefully 
removed,  and  a little  cold  water  thi’own 
in  to  bring  up  the  white  scum,  which 
must  be  as  carefully  taken  off.  It  .should 
not  be  allowed  to  boil  fast,  or  it  be- 
comes hard;  indeed,  when  it  is  conve- 
nient, the  best  plan  is  to  put  it  in  an  oven, 
to  finish  cooking,  after  it  has  once  been 
scummed. 

Bullock’s  Heart.  Make  a stuffing 
as  for  veal,  which  introduce  into  the 
upper  part.  Roast  it  till  well  done.  This 
dish  should  be  either  served  on  a water 
dish,  or  a dish  with  a spirit  lamp.  Serve 
with  currant  jelly,  as  for  venison.  The 
French  cook  a bullock’s  heart  thus : cut 
the  heart  into  slices,  and  soak  it  for  several 
days,  as  for  larded  fillet  of  beef,  then  broil, 
and  serve  with  pepper  sauce. 

Entrecote  oe  Beef.  Lay  the  entrecote 
on  a dish,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  pour  over  it  a wine  glass  of  salad 
oil.  Let  it  soak  in  this  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  Then  broil  on  a gridiron  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  when  done,  serve  with  sauce 
piquante. 

Fillet  of  Beef  Steak.  Cut  the 
beef  into  slices,  about  the  thickness  of 
half  an  inch,  season  them  with  salt  and 
pepper,  then  soak  them  in  melted  butter, 
and  broil  them  over  a clear  fire.  Serve 
with  sauce  piquante,  truffle,  "or  tomato 
sauce,  or  with  gravy.  Potatoes  cut  in 
long  slices,  and  fried  brown  in  butter, 
are  generally  served  round  these  steaks. 
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Roast  Fillet  of  Beef  Larued. 
After  rolling  up  the  fillet,  and  larding  it 
at  each  end,  let  it  soak  for  two  days  in 
seasoning  made  of  salad  oil,  parslejq  chop- 
ped shalots,  lemon  juice,  ami  pepper.  Roast 
it  before  a clear  fire,  taking  care  it  does 
not  bum.  Sauce  espagnole,  or  any  other 
that  is  preferred,  may  be  served  with  it. 
Tomato  sauce  laid  in  the  dish,  and  the 
meat  served  on  it,  is  a favourite  mode. 

Fillet  of  Beef  Steak  with  Fine 
Herbs.  The  beef  is  to  be  prepared  as 
above,  and  soaked  for  a short  time  in  salad 
oil,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ; then 
broil  them  over  a clear  fire,  and  serve 
them.  Before  serving,  put  a small  piece 
of  butter  on  the  plate,  with  which  has 
been  mixed  some  fine  herbs  and  parsley, 
chopped  very  fine. 

Hamburg  Beef.  Take  out  the  bone 
from  a rump  of  beef,  not  too  fat,  rub  the 
lean  well  mth  a pound  of  saltpetre,  then 
place  it  in  a large  salting-pan,  -with  bay- 
leaves,  thyme,  cloves,  coriander  seed,  and 
a little  garlic,  cover  it  well  ^\■ith  salt, 
and  close  the  pan  udth  a cover  in  such  a 
way  that  the  air  may  not  enter.  In 
about  eight  or  nine  days,  take  out  the 
beef,  wash  it  several  times,  then  uTap  it 
in  a cloth  imd  boil  it  for  several  hours. 
This  beef  is  eaten  cold. 

Hunting  Beef.  This  is  a most  use- 
ful dish  in  a large  family,  and,  prepared 
agreeably  to  the  following  directions  in 
Mrs.  Dalgairn’s  “ Practice  of  Cooker}',” 
'ndll  be  found  excellent : — Rub  well  into  a 
round  of  beef,  weighing  forty  pounds, 
three  ounces  of  saltpetre ; let  it  stand  five 
or  six  hours ; pound  three  ounces  of 
allspice,  one  of  black  pepper,  and  mix 
them  wth  two  pounds  of  salt,  and  seven 
ounces  of  browm  sugar.  Rub  the  beef 
all  over  wdth  the  salt  and  spices ; let  it 
remain  fourteen  days,  and  every  other 
day  turn  and  rub  it  ydth  the  pickle  ; then 
wash  off  the  spices  and  put  it  into  a deep 
pan.  Cut  small  nearly  six  pounds  of  beef- 
suet,  put  some  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
but  the  greater  part  upon  the  top  of  the 
beef.  Cover  it  with  a coarse  paste,  and 
bake  it  in  a slow  oven  for  eight  hours. 
When  cold,  take  off  the  crust  and  pour 
off  the  gravy.  It  i^dll  keep  good  for  three 
months.  Presen-e  the  gravy,  ns  a little 
of  it  improves  the  flavour  of  luishcs,  soups, 
or  an}'  made  dishes. 

Loss  OF  Weight  in  Cooking  Beef 
AS  compared  with  Mutton.  Sir  R. 
Phillips,  in  his  “ IMillion  of  Facts,"  states, 
that  4 lbs.  of  beef  lose  1 lb.  by  boiling, 
1 lb.  5 07..  by  roasting,  and  1 lb.  .3  oz.  by 
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baking  ; 4 lbs.  of  mutton  lose  14  oz.  by 
boiling,  1 lb.  6 oz.  by  roasting,  and  1 lb. 
4 oz.  by  baking. 

Nuat’s  Tongue.  The  tongue  of  the 
ox  is  seldom  or  ever  used  m England, 
e.xcept  m a pickled  state  ; bixt  on  the  Con- 
tinent it  is  dressed  fresh  in  a variety  of 
ways.  To  salt  the  tongue,  the  following 
plan  is  adopted Having  rubbed  it  well 
with  common  salt,  lay  it  longways  in  an 
earthenware  pan,  turning  it  every  dajr  for 
four  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
mix  together  one  ounce  of  common  salt, 
one  of  brown  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  with  wliich  rub  it  well, 
turning  it  daily  for  about  ten  days,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  When  boiled,  put 
it  on  in  cold  water.  When  taken  up,  and 
before  cold,  remove  the  skin. 

Neat’s  Tongue  with  Gherkins. — 
After  having  well  washed  the  tongue, 
blanch  it  for  a short  time,  and  then  let  it 
cool.  Then  lard  it  mth  some  strips  of 
bacon  wliich  you  have  previously  seasoned 
mth  salt,  whole  pepper,  and  some  parsley 
and  shalot  chopped  very  fine,  and  put 
into  a steuqian,  with  some  slices  of  bacon, 
tw'o  or  three  carrots,  two  onions,  a little 
thyme,  a bay  leaf,  and  a few  cloves. 
Moisten  the  whole  with  some  good  stock, 
and  let  it  stew  very  gently  for  three  hours. 
The  outer  skin  of  the  tongue  must  be 
removed,  after  blanching.  Serve  in  some 
cullis,  with  a few  gherkins  chopped. 

Neat’s  Tongue  w'ith  Parsley. — 
Having  blanched  the  tongue,  as  above 
directed,  lard  it  with  bacon,  and  boil 
it.  Take  off  the  outer  skin,  and  cut  it 
lengthwise,  rather  more  than  half  through, 
but  without  dividing  it.  Lay  it  open  on 
the  dish,  and  serve  with  some  stock, 
pepper,  and  parsley  shred  fine,  and  a little 
lemon  juice  mixed  together,  and  poured 
over  the  tongue  boiling  hot. 

Ox  Palates.  Wash  well  three  ox 
palates,  and  having  boiled  them  a short 
time,  in  order  to  remove  the  skin  readily, 
and  take  out  all  the  part  that  is  black, 
cut  them  in  bits,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewqian,  in  which  you  have  previously 
turned  an  onion  a few  times  over  the  fire 
in  a little  butter.  Add  to  this  a little 
good  stock,  fine  herbs,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a shalot  cut  fine.  Skim  the  same  well. 

Pickled  Ox  Palates.  Prepare  them 
^ above  directed  ; and  having  cut  them 
into  narrow  pieces  about  three  inches  long, 
put  them  for  an  hour  in  a lukewarm 
mixture  made  of  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  a 
shalot,  and  two  bay  leaves.  'When  they 
have  soaked  in  this  mixture  for  the  time 


mentioned,  take  them  out,  dry  and  try 
them  to  a good  colour,  and  sen'e  with 
crisped  parsley. 

To  Roast  Beef.  P'he  ribs  and  the 
sirloin  are  the  parts  mostly  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  rump  is  also  sometimes 
roasted,  and  is  by  some  considered  su- 
perior to  the  other  joints,  particularly  of 
heifer  beef.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ba- 
lance the  meat  well  on  the  spit,  or  other- 
wise one  side  will  be  burnt  before  the 
other  is  properly  done.  In  roasting,  as 
well  as  hi  boiling,  beef,  the  time  required 
for  the  proper  cooking  of  the  joint  is  re- 
gulated by  the  w^eight,  allowing  always  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound.  It  should 
not  at  first  be  put  too  close  to  the  fire, 
but  put  nearer  as  the  cooking  proceeds. 
It  should  be  well  basted  with  its  oivn  fat 
during  the  whole  operation  of  roasting ; 
but  when  first  put  dowm,  until  the  fat 
begins  to  melt,  use  some  butter.  A short 
time  before  it  is  ready  to  take  up  from 
the  fire,  strew  over  it  a little  salt,  and 
dredge  with  flour,  basting  until  it  troths 
w'ell,  and  becomes  of  a fine  colour.  After 
the  meat  has  been  dished  up,  let  the  fat 
be  carefully  poured  off  from  the  dripping- 
pan,  leaving  only  the  gravy,  to  which  add 
a little  boiling  water,  some  salt,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  w'alnut  catsup.  This  must 
be  poured  over  the  meat  boiling  hot. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  horseradish  finely 
scraped. 

Smoked  Beef.  Cut  the  beef  hito  large 
pieces  and  cover  it  wdth  salt.  At  the 
expiration  of  two  or  three  days,  press  it, 
and  hang  it  in  a cliimney  w'here  only 
wood  is  burnt,  at  a sufficient  distance 
for  the  fat  not  to  be  melted  by  the  heat. 
The  wood  should  be  green,  as  it  gives  a 
larger  quantity  of  smoke.  The  beef  must 
remain  until  it  is  dry,  w'hen  it  may  be 
eaten  in  thin  slices  or  grated. 

Smoked  Hamburg  Beef.  Rub  the 
beef  W’ith  saltpetre  and  brow’n  sugar,  let 
it  lie  for  three  days,  strew’ing  it  over  from 
time  to  time  with  a very  Httle  common 
salt,  and  then  press  it.  It  is  now’  to  be 
hung  in  the  chimney,  and  smoked  with 
green  w’ood.  Where  a little  juniper  wood 
ean  be  mixed  with  the  other  wood,  it 
gives  a fine  aromatic  flavour.  This  beef 
may  be  dried  where  only  a coal  fire  is 
kept,  hy  hanging  it  near  the  fire,  in  such 
a way  that  the  coal  smoke  may  not  reach 
it;  but  it  will  not  have  the  fine  flavour 
of  beef  exposed  to  the  w’ood  smoke. 

To  Stew  a Rumf  of  Beef.  The  beef 
should  be  w’ell  tied  iqi  with  some  clean 
strong  twine,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  shape, 
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!infl  tilt'll  put  into  ii  large  stevvpaii,  with 
iw  iiiiieli  colli  water  as  will  nearly  cover 
it.  I’ut  slices  of  bacon  in  it,  and  add  five 
or  si.v  onions,  two  bay-leaves,  three  carrots, 
two  turnips,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  whole 
poppers,  a pint  of  port  or  French  red  wine, 
si.x  cloves,  and  a little  allspice.  When  it 
has  stewed  gently  for  seven  hours,  take 
out  the  beef,  strain  the  liquor,  boil  it  up 
again,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef.  This  is 
very  good  hot,  but  better  cold  to  eat  with 
its  own  jelly.  Brisket  of  beef  may  be 
stewed  in  the  same  way,  adding  a little 
mushroom  catsup  and  cayenne  to  the 
sauce. 

BEER.  This  name  is  applied  generally 
to  any  preparation  from  malt  and  hops ; 
but  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation, 
it  may  bear  the  name  of  ale  or  porter; 
the  word  beer,  however,  being  in  some 
cases  used  to  signify  porter.  Beer  is  the 
general  beverage  in  countries  where  the 
vine  does  not  thrive,  and  where  apples  ai’e 
not  sufficiently  abundant  to  make  cheap 
cider.  Beer,  however,  is  much  used  in 
the  wine  countries ; and  it  is  a singular 
fact,  that  the  best  beer  in  France  is  that 
which  is  made  at  Tours  and  its  envii’ons, 
where  wine  can  be  made  at  a much  cheaper 
rate  than  beer.  The  beer  in  Germany 
and  Belgium  has  a good  reputation,  but 
it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  which  is 
made  in  many  parts  of  England.  In  Paris 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  imi- 
tate the  beer  of  London  ; and  not  only  has 
malt  been  prepared  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  that  which  is  used  in  London,  but 
on  two  or  three  occasions  London  malt 
has  been  imported.  The  same  system 
of  brewing  as  that  adopted  in  England 
has  been  followed;  but  notwithstanding 
all  these  precautions,  the  beer  so  manu- 
factured has  not  had  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
imitate.  The  general  opinion  being  that 
this  variation  was  attributable  to  the  water, 
which  in  Paris  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  gypsum,  filtered  rain  water  was 
tried,  and  even  distilled  river  water ; but 
still  the  desired  result  was  not  produced. 
In  England  it  is  still  a very  prevailing 
notion,  that  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
London  porter  arises  from  the  use  of  the 
Thames  water;  but  this  opinion  would 
seem  to  be  unfounded  from  the  fact  that 
different  kinds  of  water  are  used  by'  dif- 
ferent brewers,  alike  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  their  beer.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  that  althougli  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porter  by  the  London  brewers 
they  mavq  by  the  use  of  particular  in- 
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gredients,  and  the  large  quantity  of  hops, 
succeed  in  imitating  each  other  pretty 
closely ; it  is  impossible,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ale,  to  give  precisely  the  same 
flavour,  where  a dirt'erent  kind  of  water  is 
used.  It  is  not  in  beer  alone  tliat  these 
variations  a.s  to  water  are  supposed  to  be 
produced ; in  dying,  there  is  great  differ- 
ence of  colour,  in  localities  almost  ap- 
proaching each  other ; and  these,  too,  liave 
been  attributed  to  the  water ; but  it  would 
appear  that  the  air,  as  to  fine  colours, 
performs  an  important  part  of  the  opera- 
tion. Some  years  ago  a dyer,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bolbec,  in  Normandy, 
had  attained  a high  degree  of  reputation 
for  his  scarlet  dye.  The  business  of  this 
person  increasing,  he  purchased  other 
premises,  at  a distance  or  about  six  miles, 
where  he  also  carried  on  business,  but 
found  to  his  astonishment  that  his  dy’e 
had  no  longer  the  same  brilliancy  of 
colour.  The  water  of  his  new  establish- 
ment, having  been  analyzed,  was  found  to 
differ  in  a slight  degree  from  that  which 
he  had  been  previously  in  the  habit  of 
using.  By  way  of  experiment,  he  brought 
several  casks  of  water  from  his  first  esta- 
blishment, but  still  found  that  there  was 
a difference  in  the  dye.  This  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  difference 
of  air  produced  a difference  of  colour.  As 
regards  brewing,  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a general  rule,  that  very  good  beer  cannot 
be  made  with  hard  water,  and  that  the 
artificial  attempts  to  make  water  soft  by 
chemical  means  do  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. The  properties  of  beer  as  an  ordi- 
nary beverage,  if  it  be  not  too  strong,  so 
as  to  disturb  the  brain  or  create  over- 
excitement of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  of 
wane  ; and  where  the  proportion  of  hop  is 
sufficient  to  give  a good  bitter,  beer  is  at 
once  a tonic  and  a stimulant.  The  ob- 
jections, however,  which  apply  in  common 
to  all  fermented  liquors,  have  their  weight 
as  regards  this  beverage;  but  these  ob- 
jections apply  more  to  the  invalid,  and 
even  then  rather  in  the  abuse  than  in  the 
moderate  use  of  the  article,  than  to  the 
man  in  ordinary'  health.  Beer,  like  wnc, 
to  be  wholesome,  must  be  well  fermented, 
particularly'  if  it  be  bottled ; for  in  that 
case,  unless  it  be  previously  well  fer- 
mented, the  quantity  of  fixed  air  winch  in 
a subdued  state  would  produce  wholesome 
excitement,  will,  in  excess,  produce  great 
injury'.  New  beer  also  is  unwholesome, 
from  the  saccharine  matter  which  it  con- 
tains in  a comparatively  law  state.  There 
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is  !i  consideration  connected  ^vith  making 
beer  which  is  very  important.  Many 
brewers  are  in  tlie  habit  of  previously  in- 
fusing tlieir  hops,  and  then  adding  the 
infusion  to  the  brewing.  In  this  way  the 
ontii’e  bitter  of  the  hop  is  obtained,  but 
its  narcotic  property  is  also  fixed;  whereas, 
if  the  hop  be  boiled,  allowing  the  vapour 
to  escape,  the  tonic  quality  is  retained, 
and  a great  portion  of  what  is  narcotic 
escapes.  Those  who  are  very  particular 
as  to  the  hygienic  character  of  beer  would 
do  well  to  boil  the  hop  separately,  and  for 
a long  time,  and  add  it  during  the  process 
of  brewing.  The  component  paiis  of  beer 
are  w'ater,  saccharine  matter,  gluten,  dis- 
solved starch,  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and  a 
volatile  oil,  arising  from  the  hop.  Amongst 
these  elements,  those  which  check  the 
fermentation  are  the  alcohol,  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  oil ; to  them  is  principally 
ow iirg  the  preservation  of  the  beer.  The 
saccharine  matter  may  also  contribute  to 
its  preservation,  but  it  promotes  the  fer- 
mentation. The  gluten  and  dissolved 
starch  have  a tendency  to  turn  the  beer, 
and  the  water  favours  the  decomposition. 
Beer  may  rmdergo  various  changes.  By 
its  contact  with  the  afr  it  loses  its  carbonic 
acid;  heat  deprives  it  of  its  alcohol  by 
evaporation,  and  consequently  reduces  its 
strength;  the  beer  becomes  insipid  and 
viscous,  and  has  a tendency  to  corrupt  and 
become  sour ; w'hen  beer,  thus  weakened 
and  inodorous,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air  and  heat,  the  acetous  feianentation  is 
hastened  by  the  gluten  and  starch.  To 
prevent  beer  losing  its  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  it  should  be  put  into  well 
closed  casks,  and  surrounded,  if  possible, 
with  sand ; but  as  the  best  casks  are  liable 
to  evaporation,  they  should  have  a coat  of 
varnish  on  the  outside ; and  if  the  quantity 
of  pitch  contained  in  the  varnish  be  large, 
it  will  serve  as  a non-conductor  against 
electricity.  Where  it  is  intended  to  keep 
beer  a long  time,  it  should  be  very  care- 
fully racked  off ; for  nothing  advances  the 
decomposition  so  soon,  after  a certain 
time  has  elapsed,  as  the  lees.  The  clari- 
fication of  beer  is  very  important  for  its 
preservation.  This  is  done  in  various 
ways ; either  wdth  hai’tshorn  shaving,  isin- 
glass, or  white  of  egg;  but  isinglass  is 
decidedly  the  best,  (see  Brewing.)  Many 
thijigs  are  used,  either  w'hen  beer  is 
first  put  in  casks,  to  prevent  its  turning 
sour,  or  when  it  has  already  begun  to 
turn.  Alkaline  salts,  chalk,  marble,  or 
, pounded  shells,  are  used  in  the  latter  case; 
but  this  can  never  be  done  without  injury 


to  the  quality  of  the  beer,  as  in  i)roportion 
to  the  neutralization  of  the  aciil  the  beer 
is  rendered  vapid.  One  of  the  best  means, 
perhaps,  of  preventing  the  turning  of  beer 
w'hich  is  intended  for  a voyage,  or  which 
is  liable  from  other  circumstances  to  agi- 
tation and  change  of  temperature,  is  to 
put  entire  eggs  into  the  ca.sk,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  egg  to  four  gallons  of 
beer.  The  shell  dissolves  first,  then  the 
pellicle  and  the  white,  leaving  the  yolk 
intact.  The  albumen  of  the  egg  is  said 
to  act  as  an  alkali,  but  without  creating 
any  effervescence,  wdiich  has  a tendency 
to  make  beer  vapid.  For  weak  beer, 
oatmeal,  burnt  sugar,  or  a portion  of  very 
strong  beer,  may  & added  in  the  summer; 
and  in  brewing  beer  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
found  that  a few  handfuls  of  fresh  oak 
leaves  put  into  a large  cask  tends  mate- 
rially to  preserve  the  quality.  Strong 
beer,  however,  carefully  made  according 
to  the  instructions  under  the  head  Brew- 
ing, and  sheltered  from  the  action  of  the 
air,  electricity,  heat,  damp,  and  excessive 
cold,  wdll  seldom  require  any  of  the  ad- 
ditions above  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Storewell,  an  American,  is  said  to 
have  taken  out  a patent  for  a new  mode 
of  preventing  beer  from  tui’ning  acid  in 
hot  weather.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fermentation  in  brewing,  he  suspends  in 
the  cask  a linen  bag,  containing  raisins  in 
the  proportion  of  a pound  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  gallons  of  beer.  He  leaves 
this  for  twenty -four  hours,  and  then  having 
withdrawm  it,  allows  the  beer  to  ferment 
in  the  regular  course.  It  may  be  per- 
mitted, however,  to  doubt  the  success  of 
this  process.  The  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cellar  (see  Cele<vr)  are  also 
highly  important  points  to  be  attended  to. 
For  G-inger-beer,  Spruce-beer,  &c.,  see 
the  different  heads. 

The  beer  which  is  made  in  France  is 
generally  much  weaker  than  that  wliich 
is  made  in  England,  and  bears  othenvise 
little  resemblance  to  it.  Some  of  the 
French  beer,  however,  has  a very  agree- 
able flavour. 

Liele  Beer.  To  six  gallons  of  water 
add  7 lbs.  of  malt  not  bruised,  6 grains 
of  socotrine  aloes,  and  1 oz.  of  juniper 
berries ; lioil  very  gently  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  then  add  the  hops  and  boil  for  an- 
other hour.  Having  strained  the  beer, 
add  half  a pound  of  treacle,  and  proceed  as 
with  Paris  beer. 

Lyons  Beer.  To  the  same  quantity 
of  water  add  9 lbs.  of  whole  malt,  6 grs. 
of  aloes,  and  half  a calf’s  foot;  boil  as 
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above,  for  an  hour  and  a half,  tlien  add 
7 o/..  of  liops,  and  boil  for  another  hour; 
when  strained,  add  half  a juaind  of  treacle 
and  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar  ; finish  as 
above. 

Paris  Buur  is  made  as  follows : — put 
6 galls,  of  water  and  6 lbs.  of  bruised  pale 
malt  into  a copper.  Boil  very  gently  for 
two  hours  and  a half,  then  add  G oz.  of 
hops,  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed,  and  half 
a calf’s  foot.  Boil  with  tliis  addition  for  an- 
other hour;  taking  care,  during  the  whole 
of  the  boiling,  to  stir  up  the  malt  every  ten 
minutes  mth  a stick.  After  boiling,  strain 
through  a hair  sieve  into  a cooler,  and  add 
half  a pound  of  treacle.  Let  this  cool  for 
an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a cask,  and  add 
about  four  ounces  of  good  beer  yeast, 
mixed  with  a little  of  the  wort.  Ferment 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  put  the  cask 
in  the  cellar,  and  fine  with  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  beaten  up  with  half  a handful 
of  salt ; when  the  beer  is  clear,  bottle  it. 
In  a few  days  it  wll  be  fit  for  drinkmg, 
and  will  sparkle  and  cream  like  Cham- 
pagne wine ; but  it  will  not  keep  long. 

BEES.  The  management  of  bees  is  a 
subject  to  which  some  of  our  first  natural- 
ists have  turned  them  attention,  for  it 
is  one  which  is  important  in  domestic 
economy,  and  interesting  to  the  amateur. 
The  best  and  most  practical  instructions 
are  contained  in  the  “ Livre  de  tout  le 
Monde,”  a French  work,  in  four  volumes, 
on  domestic  economy,  and  in  the  miscel- 
laneous part  of  the  work  called  the  Prac- 
tice of  Cookery,  by  Mrs.  Dalgaim.  The 
following  extract  is  from  the  French 
work  : — 

“ The  position  to  be  given  to  the  hives 
depends  upon  the  climate  in  which  the 
bees  are  reared.  In  very  hot  countries, 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  shade,  and 
facing  the  north.  With  us,  the  best 
aspect  is  the  south ; and,  considering  the 
variableness  of  our  temperature  in  spring, 
it  is  advisable  to  place  the  hives  in  such  a 
way  that  the  bees  may  leave  very  early  in 
the  mornmg,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  an  abundant  collec- 
tion as  a provision  for  those  days  when  the 
harvest  would  be  small.  In  whatever 
position  the  hives  be  placed,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  the 
influence  of  strong  winds,  and  at  a dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
to  secure  them  from  damp.  They  should 
not  be  much  higher,  for  in  that  case  they 
would  probably  stray  to  a great  distance 
and  be  lost,  'i'he  hives  should  be  on  an 
isolated  table,  or  platform,  and  so  j'laccd 
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as  to  give  sufficient  room  between  each. 
They  should  be  under  a roof  to  protect 
them  from  rain,  wind,  or  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  as  distant  as  possible 
from  noise.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
hive  are  numerous,  and  well  provided  u'ith 
food,  they  will  be  able  to  support  the  cold ; 
but  if  the  swann  he  weak,  they  should  be 
mingled  with  another  hive.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  in  an  evening,  when  the  bees 
are  grouped  on  the  top  of  the  inside  of  the 
hive,  it  should  be  struck  sharply  over  a 
cloth  spread  upon  the  ground ; and  when 
the  bees  have  fallen  upon  it,  the  hive,  con- 
taining another  swarm,  to  which  they  are 
to  be  transferred,  is  to  be  put  over  them,  and 
left  there  for  the  night.  The  new  inmates 
will  settle  themselves  during  the  night. 
In  sharp  frosts,  the  hives  are  to  be  sheltered, 
and  frequently  watched,  to  see  that  the 
bees  do  not  want  food.  If  this  be  short, 
they  must  be  fed  by  a mixture  of  a 
pound  of  molasses,  or  honey,  and  a pint 
of  sweet  cider  ; these  are  to  be  boiled  and 
skimmed,  and  when  formed  into  a thick 
syrup,  the  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a pint 
bottle,  the  mouth  of  which  is  to  be  covered 
with  coarse  cloth,  so  that  the  syrup  may 
drip  out  gently  ; this  bottle  is  to  be  sus- 
pended, neck  doumwards,  in  the  hive, 
from  a hole  in  the  roof.  In  the  spring, 
the  hives  are  to  be  cleaned,  the  entrance 
made  thoroughly  clear,  and  aU  the  wants 
of  the  bees  carefully  proidded  for.  No- 
thing beyond  what  is  essential  for  the  use 
of  the  bees  should  be  left  in  their  hives, 
which  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  when 
the  young  bees  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, the  head  of  the  liive  containing 
the  store  is  to  be  removed  and  placed  on 
another  hive  which  is  to  be  put  over  tliat 
in  wliich  the  bees  are,  the  junction  being 
covered  with  a cloth  to  prevent  their 
escape.  The  lower  hive  is  now  to  be 
struck  sharply  to  make  the  bees  rise  into 
the  upper  hive,  or  they  may  be  driven  out 
by  a slight  fumigation.  UHien  they  have 
ail  entered  the  upper  hive,  it  is  to  l>e 
placed  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by 
that  from  which  they  have  been  removeci. 
B}"^  the  end  of  June,  the  crown  of  the  hive 
may  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  another. 
In  this  way  their  habitation  is,  as  it  were, 
renewed,  cleanliness  is  secured,  and  ftill 
space  is  afforded  to  them  for  their  lalnnirs, 
and  for  propagation.  The  best  fonn  of  hive 
is  that  of  an  egg  cut  in  two,  and  straw 
hives  are  generally  preferred  ; but  i\hat- 
ever  may  lie  the  shape,  or  the  material  of 
which  the  hive  is  composed,  it  should  be 
al.'out  fourteen  inches  w idc,  and  eighteen 
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inches  in  height,  and  covered  witli  a 
crown  in  proportion.  This  crown  slioiild 
be  attached  to  the  body  of  the  hive  from 
the  outside,  and  when  removed,  the  honej^- 
corab  must  be  carefully  separated  before 
the  empty  crown  be  put  on.  In  the 
crown  should  be  the  hole  previously 
spoken  of,  for  the  introduction  of  the  bottle 
by  which  the  bees  are  to  be  fed.  The 
stopper  should  be  so  contrived  that  the 
hole  may  be  opened  all  at  once,  or  par- 
tially so,"  to  give  air  to  the  hives  in  the 
temperate  days  of  the  winter  season.  In 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  apiary 
there  is  much  less  danger  of  being  stung 
than  is  generally  imagined,  provided 
gentleness  be  observed.  If  the  bees  settle 
upon  the  person,  do  not  drive  them  otf 
angrily,  or  betray  any  fear ; it  will  be 
sufficient  to  blow  upon  them  mth  the 
breath.  They  may  even  by  gentle  usage, 
and  by  giving  to  them,  from  time  to  time, 
the  food  of  which  they  are  most  fond, 
become  at  length  so  familiar  as  to  settle 
even  upon  the  hands  or  face,  without 
using  the  sting.” 

The  following  excellent  recommenda- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  apiary 
are  given  in  the  English  work  to  which 
we  have  referred : — 

“ The  apiary  should  be  situated  so  that 
the  hives  may  have  as  much  sun,  and 
shelter  from  the  wind,  as  possible.  A 
few  low  trees  or  shrubs  may  he  planted 
in  the  vicinity,  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the 
swarms,  but  all  rubbish  and  noxious  weeds 
must  be  carefully  removed.  The  hives 
should  he  placed  on  pedestals,  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  never  less  than 
five  or  six  yards  from  each  other.  Of 
whatever  form  they  be  made,  the  ma- 
terial best  suited  for  their  construction  is 
straw.  When  a hive  is  to  be  purchased, 
let  it  be  chosen  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
that  which  has  the  gi-eatest  number  of 
bees  going  in  with  yellow  pellets  attached 
to  their  legs  may  be  selected  for  further 
examination.  ifhe  interior  should  be 
crowded  with  bees,  the  comb  of  a yellow 
hue,  and  the  side  ones  filled ; if  there  he 
many  queen  cells,  which  are  like  small 
inverted  acorns  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  combs,  or  if  the  wings  of  the  bees 
should  be  ragged  or  tom,  the  hive  is 
certainly  old,  and  ought  to  be  rejected. 
If  a hive  is  to  be  purchased  in  spring,  its 
weight  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen 
pounds ; if  in  autumn,  not  less  than 
thirty ; and  if  it  is  a stock  hive,  the 
weight  should  not  be  less  than  forty 
pounds.  A good  hive  having  been  se- 


lected, it  may  be  removed  in  the  evening, 
and  placed  on  its  single  pedestal ; but  it 
should  not  he  plastered  to  the  stool.  The 
stand  on  which  the  hive  is  placed  should 
be  cleaned  four  times  in  the  year,  and 
sprinkled  with  salt.  Dampness  is  very 
injurious  to  bees : in  winter,  therefore, 
the  snow  must  be  carefully  brushed  off 
the  hives,  and  while  it  continues  upon  the 
ground,  the  bees  must  be  confined. 
Should  they  at  this  season  become  un- 
healthy, a renovation  of  air  may  be  bene- 
ficial ; and  were  the  hives  to  remain  an 
hour  turned  up,  it  would  he  rather  an 
advantage  than  otherwise.  Where  there 
is  not  a little  running  stream  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  apiary,  troughs  with 
water  should  be  placed  near  the  hives. 
They  may  be  made  of  stone  or  wood,  the 
wood  well  pitched,  of  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  depth,  and  sunk  in  the  earth.  A few 
inches  of  mould  may  be  put  in  the  bottom, 
and  some  watercresses  planted  therein, 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  wa^er,  \\dth 
which  they  should  be  constantly  supplied; 
or  put  one  or  two  pieces  of  wood  in  a 
basin  of  water,  and  place  it  near  the 
hive. 

“ Spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons 
for  feeding  the  weak  hives,  beginning  in 
February,  if  the  weather  he  fine.  The 
food  most  approved  of  for  them  is  a syrup 
composed  of  sugar  or  treacle,  ale,  and  salt, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  pints  of  ale  to  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  about  half  an  once  of 
salt,  the  whole  to  he  boiled  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  carefully  skimmed ; Avhen 
cold,  it  should  he  bottled,  corked,  and,  to 
prevent  its  candying,  kept  for  use  in  a 
warm  place.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  a little  port  wine  incorporated 
with  the  food  may  prevent  dysentery. 
WTien  the  bees  to  be  fed  are  in  a plain 
cottage  hive,  an  eek  must  he  provided,  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  hive.  Wlien 
the  sun  is  set,  and  the  bees  all  returned 
from  the  fields,  let  the  hives  be  gently 
raised,  and  the  eek  placed  on  the  stool ; 
fill  an  empty  comb  with  the  food,  place  it 
in  the  cell,  and  replace  the  hive  upon  it ; 
the  bees  will  be  less  disturbed,  if  a slip  of 
the  eek  be  made  to  open,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  piece  of  comb.  It  should  he 
removed  on  the  following  morning,  if  the 
cold  has  not  prevented  their  taking  their 
usual  supply  in  the  night.  Should  that 
he  the  case,  shut  them  up  for  a day  or 
two,  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  would 
occur  from  strange  bees  entering  the  hive 
while  it  is  feeding,  or  remove  the  weak 
liive  to  n considerable  distance.  A well- 
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peopled  lilve  will  require  about  two 
pounds  of  syrup  in  the  month.  A new 
swarm  ought  always  to  he  put  into  a new 
hive,  which  should  be  provided  in  April. 
Sticks  in  the  inside  are  unnecessary,  hut 
the  projecting  straws  must  he  singed  off. 
Should  any  hive  in  May  seem  wholly  desti- 
tute of  drones, — in  Scotland  they  do  not 
appear  till  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
J line, — watch  at  the  entrance  of  that  hive 
which  appears  to  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them,  and  catch  forty  or  fifty ; 
confine  them  in  a box  till  the  evening, 
when  they  may  he  easily  introduced,  and 
will  he  most  thankfully  received  by  the 
hive  that  appears  to  be  without  them. 
To  supply  a hive  .with  a queen,  cut  out 
from  some  of  the  other  hives  that  can  be 
got  at  most  easily  a piece  of  comb  that 
has  eggs  in  it;  turn  up  the  queenless  hive, 
and  with  the  left  hand,  shed  two  of  the 
combs  a little  asunder,  then  with  the  right 
hand  put  in  the  piece  of  comb  between 
them,  observing  that  the  cells  be  put  in 
the  hive  in  the  same  order  as  in  their 
native  hive,  that  is,  the  cells  that  were 
uppermost  to  be  so  still ; then  let  the 
hand  be  removed,  and  the  hive  replaced. 
In  England,  a swarm  may  be  expected  in 
May,  but  not  till  June  in  Scotland  ; pre- 
ceding the  swarming,  may  be  observed, 
amongst  other  signs,  small  drops  of  per- 
spiration at  the  entrance  ; and  when  the 
bees  cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hive, 
the  bee-master  must  be  constantly  on  the 
watch.  In  general,  they  will  swarm  with 
the  first  sunshine  ; but  if  they  continue 
to  lie  out  when  the  weather  is  favourable, 
a little  water  may  be  squirted  on  them. 
The  swarm  once  on  the  wing,  it  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  Ringing  of  bells, 
and  other  noises,  are  more  likely  to  do 
haiTn  than  good.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
prepare  the  hive  with  anything  sweet  or 
odoriferous ; but  if  the  swarm  does  not 
remain  in  one  hive,  give  them  another. 
The  easiest  situation  for  hiving  a swarm 
is  that  in  which  the  hive  can  be  held 
under  the  swarm,  and  the  bees  shaken 
into  it.  In  all  cases,  a goose  wing  -uill 
be  found  of  essential  service  to  brush  the 
bees  off  the  post  into  the  hive ; but  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  knots 
of  bees  which  may  contain  the  queen  bee 
drop  upon  the  ground.  The  hive,  when 
the  bees  have  been  all  shaken  or  brushed 
into  it,  should  be  placed  on  the  board,  and 
left  near  the  place  of  the  sivarm’s  first 
settling,  until  the  evening,  when  it  should 
be  carefully  removed  and  placed  on  a 
pedestal,  at  some  distance  from  the  jiarent 
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hive.  A second  swarm  may  generally  be 
looked  for  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  after 
the  first ; sometimes  sooner,  but  never 
later  than  the  twelfth  day  after.  The  day 
before  the  departure  of  the  second  swarm, 
the  call  of  the  queen  bees  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  ; the  note  of  the  one  is  loud 
and  clear;  that  of  the  other,  the  young 
queen,  is  lower,  but  equally  distinct,  and 
totally  different  from  the  hum  of  the  other 
bees.  As  they  give  no  other  signal  of 
their  second  swarming,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a vigilant  watch  over  the  hives,  to 
ascertain  from  w'hich  the  swarm  departs. 
It  is  generally  necessary  to  return  the 
second  swarm  to  the  parent  hive  immedi- 
ately. They  are  seldom  or  never  worth 
preserving  as  a separate  colony,  except 
when  two  fly  off  together,  in  which  case 
they  become,  by  an  union,  of  little  inferior 
value  to  a first  swarm.  Supposing  the 
two  swarms  to  have  alighted  upon  separate 
branches,  proceed  to  shake  one  of  them 
into  the  empty  hive,  and  then  immediately 
shake  the  other  into  the  same,  leainng  it 
to  the  bees  to  kill  the  superfluous  queen 
bee,  that  is,  if  the  proprietor  has  not  the 
skill  or  courage  to  do  it. 

To  join  two  swarms  fi'om  different 
hives,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drench  both 
with  a mixture  of  beer,  sugar,  and  water, 
made  lukewarm,  or  with  the  fumigating 
bellows  give  them  a little  smoke  from  lime 
leaves  or  tobacco.  Wlien  a second  swarm 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  parent  hive,  turn 
down  a chair,  and  place  the  back  parallel 
with  the  entrance  of  the  liive,  over  wliich 
a sheet  or  tablecloth  may  be  spread ; then 
holding  the  hive  containing  the  second 
swarm  over  it,  give  it  a few  sharp  knocks 
on  the  top,  and  the  bees  will  fall  imme- 
diately on  the  cloth ; proceed  then,  either 
with  the  finger  or  a stick,  to  guide  a few 
of  the  bees  to  the  entrance  of  the  parent 
hive,  and  they  will  instantly  crowd  into 
it : those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
person  of  the  queen  should  take  this  op- 
portunity of  catcliing  her.  In  regard  to  a 
third  swarm,  it  would  be  folly  to  keep  it. 
When  the  weather  proves  unfavourable 
after  the  hiving  of  a swann,  some  food 
should  be  administered  to  the  bees  at 
night.  MJien  they  lie  out  in  clusters, 
and  no  more  swarms  are  desired,  an  eek 
should  be  placed  on  the  hive.  K the  heat 
be  very  great,  it  would  be  adiisable  to 
shade  the  hives,  in  addition  to  the  common 
covering  of  straw,  w ith  w hich  they  ought 
always  to  be  provided,  as  the  best  pro- 
tection from  the  cold  in  winter,  and  the 
heat  in  summer.  A jiarticular  v.alue  should 
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ahvaj's  be  put  on  those  hives  that  kill  their 
drones  the  earliest.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  their  numbers  deter  the  bees  from 
attempting  any  violence  against  thein ; 
therefore,  when  the  other  stocks  kill  their 
di-ones,  let  the  bee-master  place  himself 
quietly  by  the  side  of  the  hive,  in  the 
middle  of  a fine  day,  and  crush  every 
drone  with  his  fijiger  or  a stick,  as  it 
passes  out  or  in.  Every  hive  will  be  the 
better  for  a little  assistance  in  this  mas- 
sacre, which  may  be  looked  for  in  the  end 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 

Instead  of  following  the  general  plan  of 
suffocating  the  bees  in  August,  the  hives 
should  be  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  a 
heath,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  July  is  the  best  sea- 
son for  depi'iving  the  liives  of  a part  of 
their  store.  When  a hive  is  to  be  robbed 
of  its  honey,  remove  it  from  the  stool 
to  some  distance  ; procure  an  empty  hive, 
invert  it  on  that  from  which  you  wish  to 
dislodge  the  bees,  either  to  take  the 
honey,  or  to  imite  them  with  another 
hive.  Stop  up  the  entrance,  and  then 
strike  gently  the  under  hive,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  to  which  the  combs  are 
fixed ; in  a few  minutes,  when  the  anger 
of  the  bees  may  be  appeased,  a piece  of 
wood  should  be  introduced,  to  keep  the 
two  hives  about  an  inch  apart  on  one  side ; 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  bees, 
after  being  driven  up  on  the  one  side,  de- 
scending, which  they  might  do,  by  the 
other,  to  the  hive  from  whence  they  were 
dislodged,  the  knocking  on  the  under  hive 
must  be  continued,  till  the  bees,  terrified 
by  the  noise,  take  refuge  in  the  upper 
hive ; then,  with  the  fumigating  bellows, 
or  common  tobacco-pipe,  blow  into  the 
hive  a httle  smoke  from  lime  leaves  or 
tobacco.  The  same  operation  having  been 
performed  on  the  other  hive,  that  is,  the 
hive  destined  to  receive  the  new  colony, 
the  dislodged  bees  are  emptied  into  it, 
and  swept  with  a brush  of  feathers  into 
the  interstices  between  the  combs ; the 
board  being  then  put  upon  the  hive,  it  is 
instantly  reverted,  and  placed  upon  the 
stand.  When  a hive  is  merely  to  be  de- 
prived of  a part  of  its  store,  the  hive  with 
the  bees  in  it  may  be  placed  upon  the 
pedestal  from  which  the  full  one  was  re- 
moved, and  the  liive  from  which  the  bees 
have  been  tlriven  must  then  be  taken  into 
the  house.  A few  bees  will  be  found  still 
‘*^^*iffghng  about  the  combs,  but  they  will 
be  too  frightened  to  use  their  sting. 
When  the  requisite  quantity  of  comb  is 
cut  out,  breaking  it  ns  little  as  possible. 


the  hive  should  be  cleared  of  every  noxious 
matter,  and  returned  to  its  former  position ; 
but  first  invert  the  hive  containing  the 
bees,  and  place  the  deprived  hive  over  it ; 
leave  them  in  this  situation  till  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  bees  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  possession  of  their  intended  home. 
At  any  season  of  the  year,  a weak  hive  may 
be  strengthened  from  a strong  one,  by  the 
following  method : — Take  a strong  hive 
from  its  pedestal,  and  place  on  it  that 
which  has  few  bees  in  it ; then  turning 
up  the  strong  one,  give  it  several  raps  on 
its  sides,  when  many  of  the  bees  will  fly 
to  their  old  station  ; then  place  the  strong 
hive  where  the  weak  one  stood,  or  the 
other  at  a considerable  distance. 

The  bee-master,  in  approaching  a hive, 
should  avoid  breathing  on  the  bees ; and 
if  his  manner  be  soft,  cahn,  and  gentle,  he 
will  in  general  need  no  protection  from 
being  stung ; but  when  swarms  are  to  be 
united,  or  liives  deprived  of  a part  of  their 
store,  the  operator  should  be  provided 
with  thick  worsted  gloves,  and  a gauze, 
or  piece  of  thin  cloth,  such  as  milk  is 
usually  strained  through,  for  the  head; 
this  last  must  be  large  enough  to  go  over 
a man’s  hat,  and  round  the  neck,  so  as  to 
tie  before,  with  a string  running  tlmough 
a tape  or  loop  holes ; that  part  which 
comes  next  the  face  must  be  cut  out,  and 
a piece  of  very  open  gauze,  catgut,  or 
net-work,  sewed  therein.  So  protected, 
the  most  timid  may  proceed  fearlessly; 
but  every  one  who  undertakes  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bee  is  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  its  sting.  No  time  should  be  lost 
in  extracting  it.  Rub  the  wound  briskly 
with  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  till  it  ceases 
to  smart,  and  apply  goulard  water,  lauda- 
num, or  vinegar  and  spirits,  as  may  be 
soonest  attained;  or  wash  with  spirit  of 
ammonia,  and  wrap  a piece  of  linen  about 
the  part,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine.  If 
the  pain  continue  six  hours,  put  on  a hot 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  and  change  it 
every  four  hours.  The  plants  from  wliich 
bees  extract  the  gi'eatest  quantity  of  honey 
are — 

Mignonette,  heath,  furze,  white  clover, 
thyme,  particularly  lemon  thyme,  rose- 
mary, balm,  beans,  and  every  species  of 
pulse,  all  resinous  trees,  borage,  wild 
mustard,  and  golden-rod  ; this  last  begins 
to  blow  when  all  other  flowers  have  faded, 
and  continues  to  blow  till  the  middle  of 
November  ; it  will  ^row  in  the  ^^•orst  soil, 
and  should  be  particularly  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  apiary.  Of  the  best 
hives  which  are  used,  the  same  work  snvs, 
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“ The  Ilinsii  Hive  is  made  of  straw,  in 
the  form  of  a flower-pot  inverted,  hut  open 
at  both  ends,  and  having  a hand  of  straw 
projecting  from  the  inside  about  two  inches 
from  the  top  ; upon  this  hand  are  placed 
seven  bars  of  well-seasoned  wood,  about 
one  and  a half  inch  broad,  and  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  ; they  are  slightly  fas- 
tened down  with  small  nails,  then  covered 
with  thin  gauze  or  net-woi-k,  and  again 
with  a circular  board,  in  which  small 
holes  are  made,  to  permit  tjie  steam  to 
escape  from  the  body  of  the  hive.  The 
whole  to  have  a convex  cover  of  straw, 
manufactured  as  the  hive,  and  made  to 
fit  in,  like  the  cover  of  a saucepan.  At 
any  time  or  season  of  the  year,  when  some 
honeycomb  is  required,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  the  bees  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  superfluous  store,  remove 
the  top  and  other  coverings,  and  take  the 
side  bars  out,  from  which  having  cut  the 
honeycomb,  replace  them  as  before : the 
operation  is  facilitated  by  having  some 
vacant  bars  ready  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  full  ones.  When  the  bees,  by  lying 
out  in  clusters,  indicate  that  they  stand  in 
need  of  room,  instead  of  an  addition  at  the 
bottom,  as  in  the  common  hive,  this  hive 
need  only  be  deprived  of  a part  of  the 
comb  attached  to  one  or  more  of  the  bars. 
In  time  of  snow,  or  when  robbery  is 
threatened,  the  centre  should  be  closed  by 
a tin  mcket,  or  by  a piece  of  lead  with 
holes  made  in  it  to  admit  air.  Another 
hive  is  formed  as  the  common  cottage-hive, 
being  made  to  separate  towards  the  mid- 
dle. On  the  lower  division,  which  may 
be  made  the  largest,  a board  is  placed,  in 
which  one  large  or  some  smaller  holes  are 
made,  to  admit  of  the  bees  ascending. 
When  the  upper  part,  or  top,  is  filled  with 
honey,  it  may  be  removed,  and  replaced 
Iw  another  prepai'ed  for  the  purpose, 
ddiose  who  wish  to  see  the  bees  at  work  may 
place  a glass  top  under  the  sti'aw  one,  or 
invert  tumblers,  or  long  glasses  made  for 
the  purpose,  over  each  hole,  one  or  more 
of  wliich  may  be  removed  as  they  are  filled.” 
BEET.  This  plant  is  become  of  late 
years  a very  important  article,  not  only 
in  its  natural  state,  but  for  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  The  first  applica- 
tion to  this  pui-pose  was  in  France,  at  a 
time  when,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
England,  the  French  were  able  to  receive 
only  small  quantities  of  colonial  sugar. 
The  price  of  sugar  having  risen  to  ns  much 
as  five  shillings  a pound  in  Paris,  a large 
premium  was  offered  by  Napoleon  to  the 
first  person  who  should  produce  n pound 
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of  good  beet-root  sugar.  The  early  ex- 
periments were  not  very  .satisfactory;  but 
improvements  having  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly,  beet-root  sugar  almost  equal  to 
colonial  was  produced,  and  at  least  half 
the  consumption  of  sugar  in  France  at 
this  moment  is  produced  from  beet-root, 
which  sugar,  although  subject  to  rather  a 
heavy  duty,  is  sold  at  from  fifteen  sous  to 
twenty  sous  a pound,  according  to  qiuility. 
The  proce.ss  of  making  sugar  from  beet- 
root is  so  very  simple,  except  the  refining, 
consisting  merely  in  the  expression  of  the 
juice  and  evaporation  to  a syrup,  that  it 
is  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  France  by 
the  peasantry,  and  with  a very  small 
capital.  There  are  three  sorts  of  beet- 
root, white,  yellow,  and  red.  The  white 
contains  the  lai’gest  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  the  red  the  smallest.  The 
root,  boiled  or  baked,  is  a very  fine  addi- 
tion to  salad,  and  is  highly  nourishing  and 
agreeable,  but  it  is  of  difficult  digestion. 
The  red  beet  requires  a light,  deep,  and 
rich  soil,  and  that  has  not  been  recently 
manured.  The  seed  is  sorni  in  April,  in 
drills  an  inch  deep,  and  about  a foot  asun- 
der. For  ninter  use  it  is  stored  in  the 
same  way  as  carrots,  being  careful,  when 
taking  them  up,  not  to  break  the  roots, 
as  the  saccharine  matter  escapes  ; and  in 
trimming  them,  the  leaves  must  not  be  cut 
off  too  close  to  the  root.  The'.white  beet 
in  England  is  cultivated  only  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  dressed  and  used  as  spinach. 
The  leaves  of  the  red  beet  are  good  fodder 
for  cattle ; by  careful  plucking,  three 
successive  crops  may  be  obtained. 

BISCUITS.  A composition  of  flour, 
or  other  ingredients. 

Axmond  Biscuits.  Take  four  ounces 
of  blanched  sweet,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
blanched  bitter  almonds,  the  whites  of 
nine  eggs,  and  six  yolks,  an  ounce  of 
finely  sifted  and  well-dried  flour,  and 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  in  pow- 
der. Pound  the  almonds,  adding  from 
time  to  time  a little  of  the  white  of  egg, 
to  prevent  their  turning  to  oil ; beat  up 
the  yolks  separately  with  the  sugar,  and 
whip  the  whites  into  a froth;  then  mix 
the  whole,  and  powder  in  the  flour  by  de- 
grees, stirring  the  whole  time,  so  that  it 
may  be  well  mixed;  fill  paper  moulds, 
powdering  each  biscuit  with  a mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  flour  and  sugar,  and 
bake  in  rather  a hot  oven. 

Biscuit  de  Hueims.  This  is  a kind 
of  sponge  biscuit,  but  more  compact  and 
crisp  ; it  is  by  far  the  best  biscuit  for  des- 
•sert,  and  is  usually,  when  eaten,  dipped 
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into  clmmpagne  or  reel  wine.  If  cai’efully 
made,  it  retains  all  its  freshness  for  a long 
time.  M.  Burnet  gives  the  following  re- 
ceipt : — “ Put  into  an  earthen  dish  half  a 
pound  of  finely  powdered  and  sifted  loaf 
sugar,  add  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  beat 
them  together  with  a wooden  spoon,  and 
whilst  this  is  doing,  let  another  person 
whip  the  whites  into  a froth  in  another 
vessel ; when  the  whites  are  become  like 
thick  snow,  add  the  first  mixture  to  them, 
and  stir  gently  with  the  wooden  spoon ; 
then  add  six  ounces  of  fine  flour  sifted 
over,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
the  grated  and  sifted  peel  of  a lemon  ; mix 
all  well,  but  gently  together,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  frothy  appearance  of  the  whites  of 
the  eggs ; fill  the  little  tins  in  which  these 
biscuits  are  to  be  baked,  and  which  are 
usually  about  four  inches  long,  two  broad, 
and  an  inch  high,  about  half  full,  first 
buttering  them,  to  prevent  the  paste  from 
sticking  ; bake  in  a quick  oven  until  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour,  and  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  oven,  and  whilst  hot,  turn  them 
out  of  their  cases  by  tapping  the  latter  with 
the  hand  or  with  a stick  ; before  putting 
them  into  the  oven,  they  are  to  be  floured 
over  with  fine  sugar.  These  biscuits  may 
be  baked  in  paper  cases,  but  they  are 
generally  made  in  tins  ; if  baked  in  paper, 
the  paper  is  to  remain.” 

Chocoi/Ate  Biscuits  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  by  adding  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  finely  powdered  chocolate,  when 
beatingupthe  sugar,  with  the  yolks  of  eggs. 

Cold  Haeboue  Balls.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a quart  of  warm  milk, 
and  use  as  much  fine  flour  as  will  make  a 
stiff  paste ; add,  in  making  the  paste,  about 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  two  eggs 
beaten  up  with  a tablespoonful  of  yeast ; 
cover  mth  a cloth  and  keep  it  before  the 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  then  roll  into  balls 
or  in  pieces  of  the  size  and  length  of  the 
small  finger,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Filbeet  Biscuits.  Take  eight  ounces 
of  blanched  filberts,  one  ounce  of  blanched 
bitter  almonds,  six  whites  and  three  yolks 
of  eggs,  an  ounce  of  flour,  and  eight 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar ; the  filberts  and 
almonds  are  to  be  pounded,  and  a little 
white  of  egg  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  their  turning  to  oil ; whip  up  the 
remainder  of  the  white  of  egg  into  a froth, 
and  mi,x  with  them  the  yolks  previously 
beaten  up,  with  half  the  sugar ; now  add 
the  flour  through  a sieve,  and  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar  ; mix  this  with  the 
filberts  and  almonds  thoroughly ; fill  little 
eases  made  of  writing  paper,  al.iout  four 


inches  long,  and  half  of  an  inch  high,  open 
of  course  at  the  top,  and  bake.  The  fla- 
vour is  improved  liy  beating  up  with  the 
mixture  a little  grated  lemon-peel. 

Leman’s  Biscuit.  This  biscuit,  which 
enjoys  a high  reputation,  is  made  as 
follows  : — Sift  and  dry  a pound  of  fine 
flour,  rub  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  two  ounces  of  pounded  and 
sifted  white  sugar,  and  a bit  of  volatile 
salt,  about  the  size  of  a nut;  mix  in  it 
as  much  new  milk  warmed  as  will 
make  it  into  a stiff  paste ; work  it  well 
together,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  or 
three  hours ; then  roll  it  out  and  make 
it  into  small  square  biscuits,  and  into 
round  balls,  a little  flattened ; prick  them 
with  a fork,  and  bake  them  in  a quick 
oven,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  be- 
come brown. 

Olivee’s  Biscuit.  Melt  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fresh  butter  in  half  a pint  of 
warm  milk,  add  a table-spoonful  of  fresh 
yeast,  and  stir  in  a pound  and  a half  of 
fine  flour ; knead  it  well,  and  wrap  it  up 
in  warm  flannel,  to  remain  for  fifteen 
minutes  ; roll  it  out  several  times,  and  the 
last  time  about  the  thickness  of  a penny- 
piece,  cut  it  into  small  biscuits ; prick 
them  well  with  a fork,  and  bake  in  a slow 
oven  until  of  a pale  brown  colour. 

Oeange-Flowee  Biscuits.  Beat  up 
eight  eggs,  and  work  them  in  with  a 
pound  of  white  pounded  sugar,  and  a 
pound  of  very  fine  flour,  adding  enough 
orange-flower  water  to  give  a flavour ; 
then  add  as  mueh  spring  water  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  whole  into  a fine 
paste,  and  bake  in  square  paper  moulds, 
first  powdering  over  the  tops  with  sugar ; 
at  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  take 
the  biseuits  out  of  the  oven  and  powder 
them  again  with  sugar.  They  will  keep 
good  for  several  days. 

Plain  Biscuits.  Make  a stiff  paste 
with  the  finest  flour  and  cold  water  and 
a little  salt,  beat  it  out  with  a rolling-pin 
for  a long  time  in  detached  portions,  and 
then  again  in  the  mass ; then  roll  thin, 
and  form  the  biscuits,  pricking  as  usual 
with  a fork  ; bake  in  a quick  oven.  These 
biscuits  are  much  unproved  by  drying, 
which  may  be  done  by  placing  them  for 
two  or  three  hours  after  they  are  baked 
(it  is  not  important  that  this  should  be 
done  immediately)  in  an  oven  after  the 
bread  has  been  drawn.  The  paste  is  im- 
proved by  adding  a very  small  quantity 
of  butter,  not  more  than  one  ounce  to  a 
pound  of  flour.  The  biscuit  called  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Biscuit  is  made  of  this  paste, 
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by  rolling  it  into  small  balls.  Pipe  bis- 
cuit also  may  be  made  with  it,  but  in  that 
case  a small  quantity  of  sugar  must  be 
added. 

Px.AiN  Buttf.rud  Biscuits.  These 
are  made  by  dissolving  half  a pound  of 
butter  in  half  a pint  of  warm  milk,  and 
with  four  pounds  of  line  flour  making  up 
a stiff,  but  very  smooth  paste ; roll  out  very 
thin,  and  stamp  out  the  biscuits,  pricking 
them  with  a fork,  and  baking  in  a quick 
oven  on  tins.  Many  biscuit-bakers  add  a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  them,  and 
other  biscuits,  to  render  them  short  and 
light.  It  is  a great  improvement,  and 
very  wholesome,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  add  so  much  as  to  convey  a flavour ; 
half  a drachm  of  the  carbonate  in  fine 
powder  may  be  added  to  four  pounds  of 
flour.  By  adding  the  usual  proportion  of 
sugar  to  the  above  paste,  with  half  a 
dozen  eggs,  and  some  currants,  and  can- 
died lemon  peel,  a very  agreeable  sweet- 
biscuit  is  made. 

Potato  Biscuit.  These  are  made  in 
the  same  way  as  Savoy  biscuits,  using 
potato  flour  instead  of  wheat  flour.  It 
may  here  be  observed  as  a general  rule, 
that  for  biscuits  which  are  to  be  baked  in 
little  paper  eases,  the  cases  should  not 
be  much  more  than  half  filled,  in  order 
to  give  room  for  their  rising.  Before 
putting  them  into  the  oven,  they  should 
he  placed  upon  a board  covered  with 
white  paper. 

Savoy  Biscuits.  Take  twelve  eggs, 
their  weight  in  sugar,  and  of  fine  flour 
half  the  weight  of  the  eggs ; but  if  flour 
be  used,  it  must  be  thoroughly  dried  and 
sifted  first ; beat  up  the  yolks  with  the 
sugar  in  fine  powder,  adding  a little  finely 
grated  lemon  peel  and  orange-flower 
water ; whip  the  whites  separately  into  a 
froth  and  mix  them  ivith  the  other,  then 
stir  in  the  flour  and  beat  up  the  whole 
well  together  ; warm  a little  butter,  and 
with  a brush  butter  a mould  well,  and  put 
in  your  mixture ; bake  in  a moderately 
warm  oven.  The  same  paste,  made  rather 
lighter  by  the  addition  of  more  white  of 
egg,  will  do  for  making  small  biscuits  in 
paper  moulds. 

Sea  Biscuit  is  made  by  kneading  for 
a long  time  and  with  great  force  fifty 
pounds  of  wheaten  flour  with  five  pounds 
of  yeast,  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  water 
(tepid)  requisite  for  making  the  dough  ; 
when  the  whole  mass  has  been  well 
kneaded,  it  is  to  be  kneaded  again  in 
smaller  portions,  and  made  into  round 
rakes  of  any  weight,  but  not  too  thick. 
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Before  putting  the  biscuits  into  the 
oven,  which  is  to  be  less  hot  than  for 
bread,  each  biscuit  is  to  be  jiierced  with 
holes  to  assist  the  evaporation.  The 
oven  should  he  of  such  a heat  as  for 
the  biscuits  to  remain  two  hours  in  it; 
when  baked,  they  are  to  be  put  over 
a drying  stove  to  finish  the  drying. 
Biscuits  made  in  this  way,  with  care, 
will  keep  good  for  a great  length  of  time, 
if  well  packed. 

Sponge  Biscuits.  Beat  together  for 
half  an  hour  four  eggs  and  half  a pound 
of  fine  pounded  loaf  sugar;  mix  in  care- 
fully six  ounces  of  fine  dry  and  sifted 
flour,  the  grated  and  sifted  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  rose  water ; flour 
the  pans,  fill  them  half  full,  sift  pounded 
sugar  over,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
These  biscuits  maybe  baked  in  paper  cases. 

Sweet  Biscuit,  ilake  up  a pound  of 
flour,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  lialf  a 
pound  of  finely  pounded  loaf  sugar,  into  a 
stiff  paste,  with  two  eggs,  not  beaten,  and 
cold  water.  Roll  out  the  paste,  and  to 
form  the  biscuits,  make  the  paste  into 
round  balls,  and  flatten  them  a little ; bake 
on  tins,  first  pricking  the  biscuits  a httle ; 
a few  caraway  seeds  may  be  mixed  with 
the  paste  for  such  as  like  the  flavour. 

BISHOP.  A favourite  beverage,  made 
with  claret  or  port.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows : — Roast  four  good  sized  bitter 
oranges  till  they  are  of  a pale  brown 
colour,  lay  them  in  a tureen,  and  put 
over  them  half  a pound  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  and  three  glasses  of  claret : 
place  the  cover  on  the  tureen  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  next  day.  "When  required 
for  use,  put  the  tureen  into  a pan  of 
boiling  water,  press  the  oranges  with  a 
spoon,  and  run  the  juice  through  a sieve; 
then  boil  the  remainder  of  the  bottle  of 
claret,  taking  care  tliat  it  do  not  bum  ; 
add  it  to  the  strained  juice,  and  serve  it 
warm  in  glasses.  Port  wine  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  claret. 

BITTERS.  The  habit  of  taking  bitters 
for  the  provocation  of  appetite  is,  on  the 
whole,  a bad  one,  unless  it  be  medicinally, 
in  which  case  the  practice  must  be  tem- 
pered by  prudence  ; for  although  bitters 
are  of  themselves  wholesome,  wlien  a 
judicious  use  is  made  of  them,  they  fre- 
quently produce  fever  in  delicate  consti- 
tutions, and  check  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion which  is  nece.ssary  to  health.  In 
England,  many  of  those  who  take  bittei's 
do  but  make  them  an  excuse  for  drtun 
drinking,  and  imagine  that  the  addition 
of  an  infusion  of  bittei's,  made  also  with 
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spirit,  corrects  the  dangerous  properties 
of  the  spirit  with  which  this  infusion  is 
mixed.  Bitter  orange  peel  forms  the 
basis  of  the  bitters  sold  by  the  publicans, 
and  is  a fine  stomachie  ; but  the  drinking 
of  spirits  with  it,  unless  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  largely  diluted  with  water, 
is  injm'ious.  Mrs.  Dalgairn,  in  her  “ Prac- 
tice of  Cookery,”  a work  to  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  said,  how  truly  we  know 
not,  to  have  contributed,  reeommends  the 
following,  under  the  head  of  Bitters  : 

“ Put  into  a quart  of  sherry  one  ounce  of 
the  best  powdered  aloes,  the  same  of 
rhubarb  and  liquorice  root,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  ginger  ; keep  it  in 
the  sun,  or  by  the  fire,  for  eighty  or  ten 
days,  shaking  it  frequently  ; let  it  settle 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain  it 
through  a fiannel.  Two  or  tlwee  tea- 
spoonfuls relieve  headaches,  and  weakness 
of  the  stomach.”  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  no  reference  to  the  bitters  sold  by 
publicans,  and  used  to  excite  appetite. 
Mrs.  Dalgairn’s  preparation,  indeed,  is  but 
a modification  of  the  elixir  de  longue  vie, 
and,  like  that,  acts  at  once  as  tonic  and  a 
purgative.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
this  domestic  medicine,  as  a medicine, 
beyond  that  which  applies,  more  or  less, 
to  all  preparations  of  the  same  kind,  by 
the  danger  of  habit.  As  a general  prin- 
ciple, persons  who  have  headaches  and 
weak  stomachs,  (the  former  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  latter,)  and  who 
are  not  ill  enough  to  call  in  a doctor,  will 
act  much  more  wisely  to  try  change  of 
ah’,  moderate  diet,  and  exereise,  than  to 
resort  to  the  practice  of  dinigging,  which 
at  length  becomes  so  confirmed  as  to  be 
indispensable.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  aloes,  although  a valuable  bitter  pur- 
gative in  many  cases,  is  very  uncertain  in  its 
effects,  and,  taken  to  excess,  it  is  frequently 
a dangerous  medicine.  Of  all  bitters,  the 
least  objectionable  is  the  Colombo  root, 
for,  whilst  it  acts  as  a tonic,  it  does  not 
stimulate  like  other  bitters.  Many  im- 
portant cures  in  dyspepsia  have  been 
effected  by  this  bitter  alone.  It  should 
he  thus  prepared  : — Cut  into  small  pieces, 
or  bruise,  two  drachms  of  the  root,  and 
pour  upon  it  a pint  of  boiling  water. 
Take  a wine  glass  full  of  this  infusion 
every  morning,  half  an  hour  at  least  be- 
fore breakfast.  This  is  very  superior  to 
the  infusion  of  the  camomile  flower, 
which,  although  a native  bitter,  fi’equently 
ittimulates  and  creates  fever,  like  some  of 
the  foreign  bitters. 

BLACKBERRIES,  the  fruit  of  the 


common  briar.  Blackberries  are  seldom 
used  either  in  their  raw  state  or  dressed. 
They  do  not,  however’,  make  a bad  pud- 
ding, if  mixed  with  mulberries.  Black- 
berry jam  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
jam  of  the  black  currant  for  sore  throats, 
and  is  also  diuretic,  and  has  been  recom- 
merrded  irr  cases  of  gravel.  The  finest 
blackberries  irr  England  are  those  which 
grow  hr  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

BL ACKIN  G.  E orty  years  ago,  scarcely 
any  other  blacking  for  boots  and  shoes  was 
known  than  a mixture  of  the  white  of 
egg  and  ivory  black,  wlrich  was  laid  on 
with  a brush  resembling  that  which  is 
now  used  by  cooks  for  covering  fish  with 
the  glaire  of  egg.  The  first  improvement 
was  a kind  of  paste,  which  was  sold  in 
balls  and  squares ; and  at  length  came 
the  liquid  jet  of  Turner,  Wai’ren,  and  Day 
and  Mar’tin.  The  secret  of  the  prepara- 
tion was  at  fir’st  known  only  to  a few,  and 
it  was  not  unusual  for  a servant  who 
possessed  it  to  make  several  pounds  in 
the  year  by  selling  the  recipe  to  the  ac- 
quaintanees  of  his  master.  This,  however, 
like  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  soon  be- 
came general,  and  blacking  manufacturers 
sprang  up  in  every  direction.  There  are 
few  persons  now  who  do  not  know  how  to 
make  blaeking,  and  many  prefer  manu- 
facturing theii’  own  to  purchasing  it  ready 
made,  as  they  imagine  that  most  of  the 
blacking  which  is  sold  is,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  vitriol  used  in  the  preparation, 
injurious  to  leather.  It  does  not  appeal’, 
however,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
blacking  sold  to  the  public  is  so  destmc- 
tive,  and  where  boots  and  shoes  wear  out 
rapidly,  the  fault  is  rather  with  the  tanner 
than  with  the  blacking  manufacturer. 
The  competition  in  the  blacking  trade  is 
now  so  ^eat  that  there  is  very  little 
economy  in  making  it  at  home,  for  as  the 
manufacturers  purchase  their  ingredients 
in  large  quantities,  they  are  able  to  sell 
almost  as  cheaply  as  private  persons  can 
manufacture.  Many  manufacturers  pre- 
tend to  mix  with  their  blacking  a large 
quantity  of  oil,  as  a preservative  of  the 
leather,  and  also  caoutchouc,  or  India 
rubber,  to  render  it  waterproof  This  is 
all  imposition  ; the  quantity  of  oil  which 
is  seen  floating  on  some  blacking  is  use- 
less as  regards  the  leather,  and  caoutchouc 
cannot  be  introduced  in  such  quantity  as 
to  make  the  blacking  waterproof,  whilst 
it  may,  if  in  large  quantity,  crack  the 
leather.  We  would  recommend  our 
readers  to  purchtise  their  blacking,  and  to 
give  the  preference  to  that  uhleh  pro- 
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duces  the  most  perfect  gloss,  with  the 
loiist  evident  signs  of  injury  to  the  boot 
or  shoe.  The  following,  however,  is  a 
very  good  preparation  for  those  who  pre- 
fer making  their  own  blacking.  Ivory 
black,  four  ounces ; molasses,  three  ounces, 
mix  these  well  together ; then  add,  in  the 
following  order,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
milk,  and  two  of  strong  vinegar,  mixing 
well,  and  adding  at  the  end  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol.  The  French  usually  add  a 
few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender, 
and  the  plan  is  not  a bad  one,  for  it  im- 
parts a pleasant  perfume,  and  at  the  same 
time  assists  in  giving  a gloss.  It  is  not 
amiss,  now  and  then,  to  wash  the  boot  or 
shoe  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  then 
to  cover  it  with  neat’s  foot  oil,  placing  it 
in  the  sun,  for  the  oil  to  penetrate  the 
pores.  It  requires  some  time  for  the  boot 
or  shoe  to  take  the  gloss  fi'om  blacking 
after  this,  but  in  the  end  this  is  attained, 
and  the  leather  is  rendered  supple,  wears 
longer,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  resists 
moisture. 

BLAISTCHING,  in  culinary  matters, 
consists  in  putting  any  article  for  a few 
minutes  in  warm  water.  Almonds  are 
blanched  by  putting  them  first  into  boil- 
ing, and  then  into  cold  water.  The  skins 
are  then  removed  very  easily. 

BLAlSrC-lMAlSrGlIlR.  This  is  a very 
agreeable  and  wholesome  dish,  and  when 
made  in  the  simplest  way,  may  be  taken 
safely  by  invalids. 

Cold  Blanc-manger.  Boil  a quart 
of  good  milk,  or  cream,  with  six  ounces 
of  sugar,  stir  up  with  this  the  same  quan- 
tity of  almonds  as  below,  (see  Hot  Blanc- 
manger)  prepared  in  the  same  way  ; then 
squeeze  it  through  a fine  cloth.  Beat  up,  in 
half  a pint  of  water,  an  ounce  of  dissolved 
isinglass,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for 
two  hours,  then  pass  it  thi-ough  some  thin 
muslin,  and  add  it  to  the  almond  milk  when 
it  is  lukewarm,  stirring  well  together,  and 
pour  it  into  a shape,  andput  it  in  acool  place. 
The  above  is  the  original  French  way  of 
making  blanc-manger,  but  in  England  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  almonds  is  used. 
The  following  mode  of  making  blanc- 
manger  is  given  in  IMrs.  Dalgairn’s 
“ Practice  of  Cookery.” 

Blanch  and  pound  in  a little  ratafia,  or 
rose  water,  two  ounces  of  sweet,  and  six 
bitter  almonds  ; di.ssolve  three  quarter.s  of 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  ; add  it,  when  milk- 
warm,  to  a (piart  of  good  cream,  or  hidf 
milk,  half  cream  ; mix  in  the  almonds 
the  peel  of  a small  lemon,  and  a bit  of 
cinnamon  ; sweeten  it  with  pounded  loaf- 
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sugar,  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  hours, 
put  it  into  a saucepan,  stir  it  constantly, 
and  let  it  boil  for  six  or  eight  minutes  ; 
strain  it  through  a lawn  sieve,  and  stir  it 
till  nearly  cold,  then  pour  it  into  a mould. 

Or,  blanch  and  pound  one  ounce  of 
sweet  almonds  with  a glass  of  sherry  and 
a table-spoonful  of  pounded  loaf-sugar ; 
add  it  to  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
and  boil  it  till  the  flavour  of  the  almonds 
be  extracted,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 
Strain  it  through  a bit  of  thin  muslin,  and 
mix  with  it  a quart  of  good  cream,  stir  it 
till  quite  cold,  and  pour  it  into  a shape. 

Hot  Blanc-manger.  Put  into  a 
saucepan  a pound  of  sweet  and  a dozen 
bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  well  pounded. 
In  another  saucepan  boil,  with  some  sugar, 
a quart  of  good  milk,  (cream  is  preferable;) 
pour  this  by  degrees,  boiling,  upon  the 
almonds,  and  pass  the  whole  tluough  a 
very  fine  sieve,  squeezing  the  almonds  at 
the  same  time.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
before  serving,  put  this  mixture  on  the 
fu-e  and  keep  stirring  it  until  it  adheres 
to  the  spoon. 

For  Blanc-manger  Fritters,  see 
Pastrv. 

BRAHDY.  Spirit  distilled  from  wine. 
The  best  brandj'^  is  made  at  Aix,  Mont- 
pellier, and  Cognac,  in  France.  French 
brandy  is  the  purest  spirit  made,  and  used 
medicinally,  is  frequently  found  very  be- 
neficial. Diluted  with  about  eight  times 
its  bulk  of  w'ater,  it  is  a wholesome  be- 
verage for  persons  with  whom  wine  and 
beer  disagi'ee,  and  the  aged  and  those  who 
undergo  great  fatigue  derive  ggeat  advan- 
tage from  it,  if  taken  in  small  quantities 
at  a time,  and  ahvays  diluted  with  at  least 
three  times  as  much  w’ater  as  spirit.  In 
France  it  is  customary  to  take  a little 
brandy  either  mixed  with  coffee,  without 
milk,  or  immediately  afterwards ; and  ex- 
perience seems  to  shew  that  the  practice 
is  a good  one,  as  it  corrects  the  over  sti- 
midus  of  the  coffee.  A tea-spoonful  of 
brandy  taken  in  each  cup  of  tea  corrects 
the  too  exciting  properties  of  that  bever- 
age, and  prevents  acidity  of  the  stomach. 
Pui'e,  however,  as  this  spirit  is,  compared 
witli  many  others,  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
lieyond  moderation,  and  medicinally  as 
a tonic.  Invalids  may,  if  there  lie  no 
fever,  safely  take  two  or  three  spiHinsful 
of  brandy  in  arrowroot,  gruel,  or  other 
farinacemis  food ; and  this  they  should  do 
in  preference  to  sherry  or  other  wines. 
All  brandy  when  it  is  first  distilleil  is 
white  ; but  w hen  put  into  casks,  it  extracts 
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the  colouring  matter  of  the  wood,  and 
becomes  darker  with  age ; the  high  colour 
of  much  of  the  French  brandy  imported 
into  England  is  artificial,  having  been 
communicated  by  burnt  sugar  or  drugs. 
The  strength  ot'  brandy,  which  should 
vary  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
degrees,  may  be  correctly  ascertained  by 
the  little  floating  bulb,  marked  with  a 
scale  of  degrees,  which  is  sold  by  all  the 
mathematical  instrument  makers ; but  the 
usual  mode  of  judging  of  the  streng-th  is 
to  put  a little  brandy  into  a phial,  and 
shaking  it  up,  to  watch  the  bubbles  which 
form  on  the  surface;  if  they  disappear 
very  rapidly,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
spii-it  is  of  fair  strength.  A more  certain 
way  is  to  put  a ^ven  quantity  in  any 
metallic  vessel,  and  set  fire  to  it,  letting 
it  burn  itself  out.  If  the  brandy  be  weak, 
the  quantity  of  water  left  behind  will  be 
proportionately  great ; if  strong,  there  will 
be  little.  There  is  another  advantage  in 
this  process ; for  if  any  resinous  sub- 
stances have  been  put  into  the  brandy  to 
give  smell  or  flavour,  they  will  be  de- 
tected after  the  burning.  In  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  French  brandy  in 
England,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
imitate  it;  and  enonnous  quantities  are 
sold  which  are  mixed  by  the  retailers 
with  the  genuine  article.  All  these  imi- 
tations are  bad,  as  the  basis  of  them  is 
spirit  from  grain.  The  flavour,  such  as  it 

is,  is  given  by  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and 
drugs  of  various  kinds.  The  purchaser  is 
but  paying  for  a very  inferior  spirit  under 
a fine  name. 

Brandy  is  used  for  making  ratafias, 
preserving  iruits,  &c.,  for  which  purposes 
what  is  called  white  brandy  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  it  is  less  highly  flavoured  than 
that  which  is  coloured  expressly  for  the 
English  market;  and  before  purchasing 

it,  the  strength  should  be  ascertained  ; for 
it  ought  not  to  be  under  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  degrees.  In  France  there  is 
a prejudice  against  brandy  which  has 
more  than  nineteen  or  twenty  degrees  if 
used  for  drinking ; but  for  preserves, 
liqueurs,  &c.,  it  is  never  employed  at  less 
than  twenty-two.  It  is  rare  that  brandy 
weaker  than  this  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land ; but  the  dealers  in  it  generally  re- 
duce it,  in  order  to  derive  a greater  rate 
of  profit,  or  to  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a lower 
rate.  In  purchasing,  therefore,  a con- 
dition should  be  imposed  as  to  the  strength. 
Many  persons  use  brandy  as  a remedy 
for  sprains  and  bruises ; but  in  such  cases 
spirits  of  wine  are  to  be  prefen'ed,  as  the 


operation  is  much  more  rapid.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  spirits  are  used  in  this 
way  externally  is  evaporation.  In  all 
external  injuries  there  is  more  or  less  in- 
flammation ; when  spirits  are  applied,  the 
evaporation  carries  with  it  a portion  of  the 
internal  heat ; consequently,  the  more 
rapid  the  evaporation  is,  the  more  rapidly 
does  inflammation  subside,  if  the  appli- 
cation be  fi'equently  renewed.  There  is 
no  other  medicinal  virtue  in  the  brandy  as 
an  external  remedy  than  this  evaporation, 
and  therefore  it  is  never  to  be  preferred 
to  spirits  of  wine.  When  mixed  with 
cold  water  and  vinegar  in  the  proportions 
of  one  table-spoonful  of  good  brandy  to  a 
tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  half  a pint  of 
water,  brandy  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
remedy  for  weak  eyes ; the  mixture  being 
applied  early  in  the  morning,  and  several 
times  during  the  day,  with  an  eye-glass,  or 
with  cotton  wool.  For  the  pretended  uses 
of  brandy  mixed  with  salt,  see  Salt. 

The  flavour  of  old  brandy  may  be  given 
to  the  newly  made  spirit  by  putting  into 
each  bottle  five  or  six  grains  of  potash,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a little  water,  and  shak- 
ing the  bottle  well.  The  acid  remaining 
after  distillation  is  thus  destroyed,  and  the 
spirit  has  all  the  properties  of  old  brandy. 

BRASS  AND  COPPER,  to  clean. 
Rub  with  sweet  oil  and  pounded  rotten- 
stone,  clean  off  with  a soft  linen  cloth, 
and  polish  with  a leather  covered  with 
goldsmith’s  rouge. 

BREAD.  As  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  human  food,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  exercised  as  to  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed.  The  flour 
should  be  of  good  quality,  but  not  too 
fine  for  bread  of  ordinary  ' consump- 
tion ; for  it  has  been  ascertained  by  re- 
peated experiments  that  for  the  purposes 
of  digestion  and  nutrition,  flour  in  which 
a portion  of  the  bran  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  is  much  more  wholesome  than  that 
which  has  been  brought  to  a fine  state. 
The  gluten  of  bread  requires  to  be  mixed 
with  some  of  the  coarser  material.  With- 
out this  it  is  believed  that  the  stomach  is 
oppressed  in  the  digestive  process,  and 
some  medical  men  are  of  opinion  that  the 
coarser  particles  of  flour,  acting  mechani- 
cally upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  keep 
up  a degi-ee  of  wholesome  irritation,  which 
assists  its  functions.  It  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  a small  quantity  of  fine  bread, 
as  possessing  the  same  domee  of  nutritious 
matter,  chemically  considered,  as  a larger 
quantity  of  the  coarse  article,  produces  the 
same  effect  upon  the  animal  s^’stem.  Bulk 
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as  well  as  nutrition  are  requisite  for  the 
support  of  life.  In  a series  of  experiments 
made  upon  dogs  and  other  animals  fed 
alternately  upon  very  tine  white  compact 
bread,  and  a coarser  and  light  sort,  it 
was  found  that  they  became  thin,  and 
even  died  when  the  first  was  used  for  a 
long  time  exclusively,  whereas  they  throve 
and  became  fat  upon  the  latter.  The  la- 
bouring classes,  who  cat  an  inferior  sort 
of  bread,  enjoy  good  health ; but  if  they 
take  for  any  length  of  time  white  bread, 
of  the  finest  quality,  they  become  disor- 
dered in  their  digestion,  and  recover  their 
health  when  they  resume  their  former 
aliment.  This  observation  can  only  hold 
good,  however,  where  bread  forms  the 
chief  and,  indeed,  almost  sole  article  of 
food.  Persons  who  eat  small  quantities 
and  have  variety  of  diet  may,  wthout 
inconvenience,  use  the  best  white  bread ; 
and  although  it  has  been  the  fashion  lately 
to  recommend  to  dyspeptic  patients  absti- 
nence from  the  finer  sorts  of  bread,  and 
the  use  of  bread  in  which  a considerable 
portion  of  rye  flour  is  used,  that  being 
considered  the  most  laxative,  and  a portion 
of  the  bran  being  left  in  to  keep  up  a 
gentle  irritation,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  benefit  which  is  supposed  to 
result  from  the  change  may  not  be  at- 
tributed, in  many  cases,  to  other  causes. 
There  is  nothing  in  good  wheaten  flour 
that  can  disagree  with  the  stomach,  gene- 
rally speaking,  provided  it  be  not  ground 
too  fine,  and  particularly  if  a little  bran 
be  introduced  into  the  composition  of  the 
bread.  As  far  as  the  flavour  of  the  bread 
is  concerned,  it  is  important  that  the  yeast 
should  be  good;  that  which  is  obtained 
from  good  home-brewed  ale  is  the  best. 
Much  of  the  yeast  sold  by  the  public 
brewers  is  bitter,  and  communicates  a 
disagreeable  taste  to  the  bread.  It  is 
customary  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent 
to  leaven  bread  with  a portion  of  dough 
which  has  been  brought  almost  to  the  state 
of  acetous  fermentation ; but  this  gives  a 
sour  taste  to  the  bread,  which  is  far  from 
agreeable.  When  good  fresh  yeast  from 
brewing  can  be  had,  it  is  to  be  pi’eferred 
to  all  other ; but  when  this  is  not  at  hand, 
an  artificial  yeast  (see  Yeast)  may  be  used. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  states  the  component 
parts  of  wheat  to  be  four  to  iiix  parts  of 
saccharine  matter,  nineteen  to  twenty- 
four  of  gluten,  and  seventy  to  seventy- 
seven  of  starch.  From  experiments  made 
in  Paris  by  several  eminent  chemists  and 
medical  men,  it  would  appear  that  neither 
gluten  nor  starch  separately  has  an  v nntri- 
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tive  property,  and  that  it  undergoes  no 
change  during  digestion.  It  is  by  their 
combination,  and  particularly  with  the 
saccharine  matter,  tlmt  Hour  i>ossesses  its 
alimentarv  qualities.  Although  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  made  these  experiments 
candidly  admit  that  they  cannot  account 
for  the  result  upon  any  principle  of  sci- 
ence, their  experiments  upon  various  ani- 
mals, frequently  repeated,  ought  to  leave 
very  little  if  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  Man- 
kind, in  order  to  increase  the  nutritive 
properties  of  flour,  add  water  and  yeast, 
and  call  in  the  aid  of  fire.  This  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  panification.  It  will 
be  an  error  to  suppose  tliat  water  and 
yeast  do  not  augment  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  flour ; twenty-two  ounces  of  wheat, 
the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  a pound 
of  flour,  bemg  torrefied  in  the  grain,  are 
much  less  nutritive  than  a pound  of  flour 
if  boiled  into  a gruel.  In  the  same  way 
as  the  quantity  of  oatmeal  used  for  making 
oat  gruel  will  be  found  much  less  nou- 
rishing taken  in  that  state  than  cooked 
with  water.  The  addition  of  yeast  brings 
out  the  nutritive  qualities  in  a still  higher 
degree ; thus  a pound  of  flour  made  into 
gruel  is  far  less  nourishing  than  the  same 
quantity  of  flour  made  into  dough  by 
adding  yeast,  and  baked  into  bread.  The 
learned  authors  of  the  French  Dictionary 
of  Agriculture  state  tliat  flour  brought  to 
the  state  of  bread  acquires  by  its  increase 
of  weight,  from  the  addition  of  water  and 
fermentation  by  yeast,  an  increase  of  one- 
third  in  nutrition.  It  is  therefore  e\d- 
dent  that  water  and  yeast  not  only  develop 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  flour,  but  even 
increase  them  by  rendering  the  flour  more 
easy  of  absoiqition  in  the  digestive  process, 
and,  to  use  the  medical  term,  assimilating 
it  with  the  human  body.  It  is  not  the 
quantity  of  flour  in  the  state  of  bread 
taken  into  the  stomach  that  nourishes  the 
system,  but  the  quantity  that  is  absorbed 
and  assimilated.  It  is  the  common  opinion 
that  the  more  compact  bread  is,  the  greater 
nourishment  it  affords  by  its  lying  longer 
in  the  stomach ; but  experience  proves  the 
direct  contrary.  The  bread  which  by  its 
lightness  has  the  largest  volume,  presents 
the  greatest  surface  to  the  digestive  juices, 
and  is  more  easily  absorbed.  Consequently, 
that  process  of  lircad-making  which  liest 
develops  the  component  jiarts  of  the  flour, 
and  causes  it  to  take  up  the  largest  (juan- 
tity  of  water,  is  the  most  nutritive,  lie- 
cause  it  is  the  most  digestive.  Ujxin  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  apjiears  to  lie 
unanswerable,  various  attemjits  have  lieen 
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recently  made  to  obtiiin  tVoin  n given 
quantity  of  Hour  a greater  nuniber  of 
loaves  of  equal  weight,  thiui  by  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  pimiiication.  In  England, 
by  a new  mode  of  fermentation,  the 
quantity  of  bread  from  a sack  of  flour  has 
been  increased  twenty  pounds.  In  Paris, 
still  greater  success  has  been  obtained ; 
for  there  the  increase  of  weight  fx'om  the 
same  qiuuitity  of  flour  is  forty  to  fifty 
pounds,  by  a nexv  process,  the  secret  of 
which  has  not  been  made  public.  Should 
the  theory  above  stated  be  found  correct, 
if  generally  applied  to  the  making  of  this 
important  article  of  food,  the  result  will 
be,  that  the  present  population  of  England 
may  have  a larger  quantity  of  bread,  or 
the  quantity  now  gronm  and  imported 
will  suffice  for  a very  lai’ge  increase  of 
the  population. 

Bkown  Bread. — The  best,  with  the 
exception  of  that  made  from  pure  wheaten 
flour  gTound  coarsely,  is  made  from  a 
mixture  of  Avheat,  barley,  and  rye  flom’, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  good 
wheaten  flour  to  one  of  each  of  the  other. 
Oatmeal  may  be  substituted  for  the  barley 
flour,  or  added  to  the  barley  and  lye  in 
the  proportion  of  one-thii-d.  ^Vlren  mak- 
ing broxvn  bread,  use  a larger  quantity  of 
yeast  and  less  water,  and  knead  for  an 
hour.  A very  mxtritious  brown  bread  is 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  flour  of  the 
haricot  bean,  as  follows ; — ^two  parts  of 
wheaten  flour,  one  of  rye  flour,  and  one  of 
the  bean  flour,  (see  H^vricots.)  Genex’ally 
speaking,  brown  bread  requires  longer 
baking  than  that  from  pure  wheaten  flour. 

Economical  Bread.  This  bread, 
which  has  been  successfully  used  in 
Saxony  as  a substitute  for  the  common 
bread,  is  composed  of  a mixture  of  the 
flour  of  barley,  oats,  and  beans,  the  latter 
in  the  proportion  of  an  eighth  part.  The 
manner  of  preparing  it  is  very  simple. 
Potato  flour  may  also  be  added  by 
preparing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
making  starch.  (See  Starch.)  Wlien 
all  these  in^edients  have  been  well  mixed 
together  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
water,  add  a little  salt,  and  some  yeast, 
and  let  it  stand  for  some  hours  to  rise. 
This  bread  is  very  nutritious.  M.  Bour- 
don Daguisey  has  recently  published  a 
process  of  making  economical  bread, 
which  has  excited  considerable  interest 
in  I ranee,  and  has  been  adopted  to  some 
extent  in  the  rural  districts.  He  begins 
by  making  a leaven  with  forty  pounds  of 
boiled  potatoes,  previously  peeled,  and  cut 
into  pieces ; these  are  then  rubbed  through 


a colander,  and  the  moisture  which  they 
contained  before  boiling  is  replaced  by  a 
sufficient  qiiantitj'^  of  water,  which  had 
been  saturated  by  six  pounds  of  fine  bran. 
The  mixture  is  then  exposed  to  a heat 
just  sufficient  to  be  able  to  bear  the  hand 
in  it,  and  thirty-four  pounds  of  rye  flour 
are  mixed  with  it.  The  fermentation 
is  rendered  active  with  yeast  and  about 
two  ounces  of  ground  salt ; the  quantity 
of  ivater  used  must  be  in  the  proportion,  of 
course,  to  the  batch  of  bread ; in  this 
case,  one  hundred  pounds  of  rye  flour, 
forty  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes,  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  potato  fecula,  or 
starch,  are  mixed  with  twelve  pounds  of 
water,  previously  saturated  with  bran. 
Seven  hours  after  the  leai'en  above  alluded 
to  has  been  made,  the  other  sixty-six 
pounds  of  rye  flour  and  the  twenty-five 
pounds  of  fecula  are  worked  hi  with  the 
remainder  of  the  water,  or  rather  more 
water,  if  that  quantity  should  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  dough  rather  more 
moist  than  for  wheaten  bread.  The  dough 
is  then  to  be  made  into  loaves  of  about 
two  poimds  and  a half  each,  and  baked 
for  about  an  hour.  The  economy  of  this 
bread  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  experiments  made  before  the  Society 
of  Agriculture,  at  Compeigne,  in  France, 
it  was  foimd  that  the  price  was  rather  less 
than  one-half  that  of  wheaten  bread. 
This  bread  has  been  used  rather  ex- 
tensively in  some  of  the  hospitals,  and  has 
led  to  very  favourable  reports  of  its 
wholesomeness  and  nutritive  qualities. 

French  Cakes.  To  one  pound  of 
flour  add  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  rub 
them  together,  then  mix  them  with  about 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  warm  milk,  one  of 
beer  yeast,  and  an  egg  beaten  up ; mix 
them  together  well,  and  set  the  dough 
before  the  fire  to  rise.  AITien  it  has  risen, 
knead  it,  make  it  into  two  or  three  cakes, 
and  put  them  on  buttered  tins  ; let  them 
stand  before  the  fii-e  for  an  hour,  and  then 
bake  in  a quick  oven  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

To  Make  Household  Bread.  Take 
ten  pounds  of  flour  and  three  quarts  of 
water  which  is  about  lukewarm,  if  in 
summer,  and  rather  wai-mer  in  winter. 
Put  the  water  in  a large  pan,  and  add  a 
table -spoonful  of  salt.  Add  a portion  of 
the  flour,  stfrring  it  up  well  until  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  butter,  adding  rather 
more  than  half  a pint  of  good  yeast,  then 
add  more  flour,  mixing  the  whole  well, 
and  put  the  pan,  covered  with  a cloth,  and 
throwing  flour  over  the  dough,  before  the 
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fire  for  a few  minutes.  About  a third  of 
llie  flour  is  to  be  kept  back  in  the  first 
operation,  and  this  is  to  be  well  kneaded 
in  when  the  mixture  which  has  been 
placed  before  the  fire  has  risen  properly. 
Put  the  dough  again  before  the  fire,  and 
let  it  rise  for  a few  minutes,  then  knead 
again,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven,  having 
pi’eviously  put  the  dough  into  pans,  and 
pricked  the  surface  of  the  dough  with  a 
fork,  and  placed  it  a^ain  before  the  fire 
in  the  pans.  The  baking,  in  an  ordinary 
oven,  will  require  about  an  hour  for  a 
four-pound  loaf,  and  fifty  minutes  for  a 
loaf  of  three  pounds.  If  a heated  oven  be 
used,  it  must  be  well  heated  before  the 
dough  is  put  into  it.  If  potatoes  be  mixed 
with  the  bread  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces  to  a pound,  the  flavour 
will  be  improved.  The  potatoes  must  be 
first  boiled  in  their  skins,  then  skinned, 
and  when  dry,  rubbed  well  up  with  milk 
or  water  boiled  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
a few  minutes  before  it  is  used.  Then 
add  the  mixture  to  the  dish  in  which  the 
dough  is  mixed.  Rice  may  also  be  used. 
Take  a pound  of  rice  to  ten  pounds  of 
wheat  flour,  boil  it  in  a quart  of  water 
until  the  rice  has  become  a complete  pulp. 
Strain  off  the  water,  and  beat  the  rice  well 
in  a mortar  until  it  is  completely  crushed, 
and  is  entirely  dissolved,  then  add  the 
water  in  which  it  was  boiled,  and  a pint 
of  milk,  and  boil  the  whole  together  for 
an  hour.  Strain  off  the  liquid  and  add  it 
to  the  dish  in  which  the  dough  is  made, 
suppressing  as  much  water  from  the  pro- 
cess as  the  quantity  of  liquid  obtained 
from  the  boiUng  of  the  rice  will  supply. 
The  dough  must  in  all  cases  be  thoroughly 
kneaded.  Only  soft  water  should  be  used 
for  bread-making;  filtered  rain  water  is 
the  best.  If  the  water  be  hard,  a drachm 
of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  added  to 
three  quarts  of  water,  but  this  is  unneces- 
sary when  the  water  is  of  a soft  nature. 
If  rolls  are  to  be  made,  take  a portion  of 
the  dough  and  mix  it  up  with  a few  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream  in  which  the  whites  of 
two  or  three  eggs  whipped  have  been  put ; 
knead  them  carefully,  and  add  a little 
flour,  if  they  be  too  moist.  The  dough 
for  rolls  should  be  taken  off  when  it  has 
risen  the  second  time,  as  above  stated, 
before  the  fire.  After  taking  the  dough 
from  the  fire  the  second  time,  it  must  be 
kneaded  for  half  an  hour  on  a board 
strewed  with  flour,  if  intended  for  loaves, 
but  the  rolls  will  not  require  more  than 
five  or  six  minutes  kneading.  They  are 
then  to  be  baked  in  a quick  oven  until 
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they  are  nicely  browned.  A minute  or 
two  before  they  are  done,  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  oven,  and  a brush  dipped 
in  the  white  of  egg  be  passed  over  the 
top  ; then  they  are  to  be  put  into  the  oven 
again  for  one  or  two  minutes.  AVhen 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  either  from  the 
appearance  or  smell  of  the  flour,  that  it  is 
not  good,  and  there  is  still  a necessity  for 
using  it,  let  it  be  baked  for  an  hour  in  a 
very  slack  oven,  and  add  to  it,  when  mak- 
ing into  dough,  about  ten  grains  of  fresh 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  careftilly  powdered, 
for  every  pound  of  flour.  This  will  fre- 
quently correct  any  bad  properties  of  the 
flour,  and  render  the  bread  palatable. 
Milk  may  be  substituted  for  water  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  but  it  does  not  im- 
prove the  flavour  if  the  flour  be  good. 

Italian  Bread,  hlake  a stiff  dough, 
with  twelve  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 
six  of  white  powdered  sugar,  three  eggs, 
the  raspings  of  a lemon,  and  two  ounces 
of  ft’esh  butter,  mix  them  in  a pan  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  if  the  dough  is  not 
sufficiently  firm,  add  more  flour  and  sugar. 
Then  turn  it  out  and  work  it  weU  with 
the  hand,  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  round 
long  biscuits,  and  glaze  them  with  white 
of  egg.  They  are  then  to  be  baked  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Manheim  Bread.  Take  two  eggs, 
six  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  of  sugar, 
some  salt,  and  a little  essence  of  anniseed 
to  give  a flavour;  w'hen  well  worked 
together,  cut  into  pieces  as  above,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Pain  de  Gruau,  or  French  Rolls. 
To  about  seven  pounds  of  the  finest  flour 
add  the  w'hites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  sufficient  w'arm  milk  to  make  it  into 
dough ; work  it  together  in  the  same 
way  as  for  pie-crust,  and  let  it  rise  before 
the  fire  under  a tow'el.  As  the  outside 
becomes  hard  by  being  placed  before  the 
fire,  it  should  be  removed,  and  the  remain- 
ing dough  be  w'ell  beaten,  made  into  rolls, 
and  set  for  a few  minutes  before  the  fire 
to  rise,  and  then  baked  in  a quick  oven. 
The  Germans  make  their  fine  rolls  in 
nearly  the  same  w'ay,  but  they  give  them 
a peculiar  colour  by  throwing  a little 
w’ater  upon  some  lighted  braize,  which  is 
placed  in  the  oven,  the  vapour  from  w Inch 
gives  a colour.  They  also  brush  them 
over  with  a little  glaire  of  egg. 

Potato  Bread.  The  following  mode 
of  making  potato  bread,  which  is  given 
by  M.  Bournet,  a French  cook  of  high 
repute,  is  by  far  the  best  that  is  known. 
Take  the  quantity  of  potatoes  required  ; 
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boil  them  in  their  skins.  When  done, 
peel  them,  and  bruise  them  with  a rolling 
pin  to  the  consistence  of  a paste.  To  this 
add  as  much  flour  as  there  is  potato  pulp, 
and  some  yeast.  Knead  them  well,  put- 
ting as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary. 
When  properly  kneaded,  form  into  loaves, 
and  place  in  the  oven,  taking  care  that  it 
be  not  quite  so  hot  as  for  common  bread, 
or  it  will  become  hard  on  the  outside 
before  the  inside  be  properly  baked.  The 
door  of  the  oven  should  not  be  closed  so 
soon  as  on  ordinary  occasions.  This 
bread  must  be  allowed  longer  time  to 
bake  than  any  other. 

BREWING.  This  is  the  operation  of 
preparing  ale  or  porter  from  malt  and 
hops.  All  the  vessels  used  in  the  process 
of  bre\ving  should  be  particularly  clean, 
as  -ndthout  tliis  precaution  all  others  will 
be  useless ; the  same  care  should  be  taken 
w ith  those  in  which  the  beer  is  kept.  The 
vessels  should  be  thoroughly  scalded,  and 
then  washed  with  cold  water,  and  if  this 
be  not  sufficient,  the  operation  must  be 
repeated.  It  is  also  advisable,  as  far  as 
the  casks  ' are  concerned,  to  dip  some  strips 
of  canvass  in  melted  brimstone  with  which 
coriander  seeds  have  heen  mixed,  and, 
taking  out  the  head  of  the  cask,  light 
three  or  four  of  these  strips,  and  then 
close  the  head.  Wlien  the  cask  has  been 
thoroughly  fumigated,  take  off  the  head 
again,  to  clear  the  cask,  and  having  done 
this,  it  will  be  found  perfectly  sweet ; the 
head  is  then  replaced,  and  the  cask  kept 
for  use.  A more  simple  mode,  however, 
is  to  suspend  by  a wire  from  the  bunghole 
a small  iron  dish  containing  a little  brim- 
stone and  coriander,  ■with  a few  strips  of 
rag  or  canvass ; these  are  lighted,  and  a 
tile  or  slate  placed  over  the  bunghole,  and 
secured  by  a little  clay.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  the  dish  or  ladle  is  drawn 
out,  and  the  cask  left  in  the  air  -with  the 
bimghole  open  for  some  hours.  The  in- 
gredients being  ready  for  bre-wing,  the 
w'ater  must  be  made  to  boil  in  the  copper, 
which  should  be  furnished  ■with  a large 
cock,  and  while  in  a boiling  state,  draw  it 
oft  into  the  mashing-tub,  where  it  must 
stand  until  it  cools  to  the  proper  temper- 
ature for  putting  in  the  malt,  wUch  may 
be  stated  at  from  145°  to  140°  of  Fahren- 
heit ; but  a very  safe  criterion  is  to  wait 
until  the  steam  is  gone  sufficiently  off  for 
the  reflection  of  the  face  to  be  strong  in 
the  water : if  the  malt  be  put  in  while 
the  water  is  too  hot,  the  whole  virtue  of 
the  malt  is  not  extracted.  When  the 
proper  temperature  is  attained,  strew  in 


ns  much  malt  as  can  be  conveniently 
stirred  up,  and  keep  adding  until  there  is 
the  quantity  which  is  intended  for  the 
first  boiling,  allowing  about  six  gallons  of 
water  more  for  a quarter  of  malt  than  the 
quantity  of  beer  you  intend  to  produce ; 
this  extra  quantity  of  w'ater  is  either  car- 
ried off  in  steam  or  absorbed  by  the  in- 
gredients. When  the  quantity  of  malt  is 
in  the  mashing-tub,  place  tw'o  or  three 
sticks  across  the  top  of  it,  and  cover  it 
well  over  ■with  sacks  or  any  other  article, 
to  keep  in  all  the  steam.  This  must  stand 
from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  When  it  is 
ready  to  draw  off,  put  the  hops  into  the 
cooler,  and  let  the  tap  of  the  mashing-tub 
be  turned ; when  the  first  wort  has  run 
through,  pour  some  more  water,  brought 
to  rather  a higher  temperature  than  at  first 
used,  over  the  malt  in  the  mashing-tub, 
and  let  it  stand  as  before.  Then  put  the 
quantity  first  draw'n  off  into  the  copper 
with  the  hops  on  which  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run,  and  boil  all  together  for  an 
hour  and  a half ; next  strain  it  through  a 
sieve  into  the  coolers,  which  should  be 
shallow  in  order  to  let  it  cool  quickly. 
Put  back  the  hops  into  the  copper  to  be 
boiled  with  the  second  wort,  which  is  to 
be  treated  precisely  in  a similar  manner. 
The  quantity  of  malt  to  be  used,  as  also  the 
quantity  of  water  for  each  boiling,  necessa- 
rily depends  on  the  strength  to  he  given  to 
the  beer ; if  very  strong  ale  be  required, 
the  first  wort  from  a quarter  of  malt 
should  not  exceed  twenty-five  gallons, 
and  about  forty  gallons  of  good  table-heer 
may  be  made  from  the  second  boiling. 
The  first  boiling  in  this  case,  however, 
will  give  an  ale  of  extraordinary  strength ; 
but  a quarter  of  malt  "will  produce  about 
fifty  gallons  of  very  good  ale,  and  about 
the  same  quantity  of  good  table-beer.  If 
table-beer  only  be  wanted,  a bushel  of 
malt  ■svill  produce  about  twenty  gallons 
very  good,  or  the  same  quantity  of  malt 
wall  make  about  eight  gallons  of  good  ale, 
and  five  or  six  of  table  beer ; a smaller 
quantity  than  a bushel  at  a time  should 
not  be  used.  The  quantity  of  hops  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  time  that  it 
is  intended  to  keep  the  beer,  and  the  taste 
of  the  consumer ; for  ordinary  family  use, 
half  a pound  of  hops  to  a bushel  of  malt 
gives  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  colour  of 
the  beer  depends  cliiefly  upon  the  drying 
of  the  malt ; if  therefore  pale  ale  be  de- 
sired, care  should  be  taken  to  order  pale 
dried  malt  from  the  maltster.  The  best 
hops  arc  the  Farnham.  Porter  is  brewed 
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irom  very  highly  dried  malt,  with  an  extra 
quantity  of  hops.  The  operation  of  the 
working  is  a very  important  one,  as  on 
that  depends  in  a great  measure  the  qua- 
lity of  the  beer.  When  the  wort  has 
cooled  down  to  from  62“  to  65"  of  Fahren- 
heit, put  it  into  a vessel  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  each  boiling,  and  wait  until  it 
has  cooled  down  to  about  50“  of  Fahren- 
heit, or  barely  lukewarm,  and  if  this  tem- 
perature be  not  obtained  during  the  day, 
wait  until  night;  then  add  the  yeast, 
which  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quart  of  good  yeast  to  about  forty  gallons 
of  strong  beer,  and  rather  less  than  a quart 
to  the  same  quantity  of  small  wort ; in 
adding  the  yeast  to  the  wort,  stir  the 
whole  together  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  cover  over  and  let  it  stand  for  twelve 
hours,  or  until  it  has  well  fermented, 
which  is  generally  in  that  time.  Now, 
having  previously  prepared  the  casks, 
strain  the  beer  and  pour  it  into  them, 
placing  a small  tub  under  to  receive  what 
works  over.  During  the  operation  of 
working  in  the  casks,  which  will  last  for 
two  or  tlrree  days,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather,  skim  off  the  upper 
and  frothy  part  of  what  falls  from  the 
cask  into  the  tub  below,  and  put  it  into  a 
pan  to  settle,  the  thick  part  supplying 
yeast  for  bakings  or  future  brewings,  and 
the  beer  to  be  used  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
made  in  the  cask  by  the  working.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  cask  constantly 
filled  up  ; if  tins  is  neglected,  the  working 
is  checked,  and  the  beer  will  not  be  fine. 
"WTien  the  cask  has  been  first  filled,  mix 
well  in  a basin  Awth  a small  quantity  of 
the  beer  a table-spoonful  each  of  salt,  flour, 
and  brown  sugar,  and  throw  into  the  cask. 
This  will  assist  the  working,  and  generally 
speaking,  render  unnecessary  the  use  of 
isinglass  or  any  other  article  for  fining ; 
but  should  this  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
those  articles  may  be  had  recourse  to ; the 
grand  secret,  however,  in  making  beer 
fine  is  to  give  it  plenty  of  time  before 
tapping  it.  When  it  is  found  that  all  fer- 
mentation has  ceased,  stop  the  cask  down, 
by  pasting  two  or  three  layers  of  thick 
brown  paper  over  the  bunghole,  and  on 
that  plaster  a little  clay,  so  as  completely 
to  make  it  air-tight ; this  is  better  than 
driving  in  a bung  at  once.  The  bung 
should  be  i)ut  in  subsequently.  The  best 
months  for  brewing  ore  considered  to  be 
J larch  and  October,  but  good  beer  may 
be  made  in  any  of  the  cool  months.  In 
very  hot  weather  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  verv  strong  beer,  and  in  cx- 
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cessive  cold  the  fermentation  is  languid. 
The  quantity  of  yeast  necessary  for  fer- 
menting the  wort  is  necessarily  much 
smaller  in  summer  than  in  the  winter 
months,  and  in  warm  weather  the  yeast 
should  not  be  put  in  all  at  once,  lest  the 
fermentation  should  be  too  rapid.  The 
wholesomeness  of  beer  depends  materially 
upon  its  having  undergone  thorough  i'er- 
mentation.  In  France,  where  most  of 
the  beer  is  bottled  quickly,  and  intendetl 
to  be  effervescent,  the  fermentation  is  not 
allowed  to  go  through  its  whole  course, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  shavings  of  box-wood 
arc  boiled  up  with  the  wort  in  order  to 
promote  the  effervescence  when  bottled. 
Beer  made  in  this  way  is  a very  agreeable 
beverage,  but  it  is  highly  flatulent,  and  is 
therefore  very  injurious  to  weak  stomachs. 
In  bottling  beer,  few  precautions  are  ne- 
cessary beyond  clean  bottles  and  good 
corks,  and  allowing  the  beer  to  stand  in 
the  bottle  for  a few  hours  before  it  is 
corked  ; if  the  latter  precaution  be  neg- 
lected, the  bottles  frequently  fly.  Table- 
ale  is  frequently  bottled,  when  intended 
for  early  use,  by  placing  in  each  bottle 
four  or  five  good  raisins ; the  slight  fer- 
mentation that  takes  place  makes  the  beer 
rapidly  effeiwescent.  About  two  years 
ago  a patent  was  taken  out  in  France  for 
making  beer  fi'om  a prepared  extract  of 
malt  and  hops,  which  being  mixed  with 
water  and  boiled,  obviates  all  the  ordinary 
labour  of  brewing.  This  extract  may 
prepared  by  boiling  down  hops  and  malt 
to  a sti’ong  decoction,  and  then  straining 
and  evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  a 
very  thick  syrup  over  a slow  fire,  and  if 
possible  in  such  a way  that  the  aqueous 
portions  may  escape  without  allowing 
much  air  to  enter  the  vessel.  There  is  no 
reason  why  beer  made  by  Iwiling  this  ex- 
tract in  water,  and  fennenting  it  in  the 
usual  way,  should  not  be  good ; but  ns 
the  preparation  of  it  for  domestic  use  re- 
quires great  care  and  attention,  the  trouble 
in  the  firet  instance  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  process  of  ordinary  brewing.  If 
the  extract  can  be  purchased  ready  made, 
the  experiment  of  making  beer  in  this  way 
anay  be  tried.  'I'he  process  of  fining  beer 
is  as  follows : — For  a hogshead  of  l>eor, 
dissolve  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  aliout 
a quart  of  stale  beer,  whisk  this  up  into  a 
froth,  and  stir  it  down  well  into  the  cask, 
then  bung  down  tight.  The  whites  of 
eggs  mav  I'c  beatcia  into  a froth  and  used 
in  the  same  wav,  but  isinglass  is  pi'eferablc. 
In  five  or  six  clays  the  laecr  will  In'  quite 
fine.  A cheap  kind  of  beer  is  sometimes 
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made  by  fermenting  tlio  liqnor  obtained 
by  boiling  mangel-wurzel  or  treacle,  and 
fermenting  in  the  same  way  ns  for  malt 
and  hops ; but  what  is  gained  upoii  the 
purchase  of  these  ingredients  is  lost  in  the 
cpiality  of  the  article.  As  far_  as  flavour 
and  nutrition  are  concerned,  it  is  much 
better  to  take  even  a small  quantity  of 
genuine  beer  than  a larger  quantity  of  these 
imitations.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  the 
dried  watercress  is  used  as  a substitute  for 
hops,  and  is  said  to  render  the  beer  more 
wholesome. 

BllOCOLI.  The  kinds  of  brocoli  most 
used  are  the  green  and  dwarf  sulphur- 
coloured.  For  the  autumn  crop  the  seed 
is  sown  in  April,  and  planted  out  in  J une  ; 
for  the  spring  crop  sow  in  hlay  or  June. 
It  is  transplanted  in  warm  beets,  where  it 
remains  till  Julj’’,  when  it  is  again  trans- 
planted, and  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
cauliflower.  Care  should  he  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  grub  attacking  this  plant.  FTo 
findher  direction  is  necessary  for  cooking 
this  vegetable  than  is  given  for  cauliflower, 
which  see.  Wlien  the  brocoli  is  cut,  let 
the  stalks  stand,  which  will  supply  a good 
crop  of  sprouts  for  later  use. 

BRUSHES,  TO  CLEAN.  Dissolve  half 
an  ounce  of  pearlash  in  a pint  of  boiling 
water  ; pass  the  brush  tlu’ough  it  until  it 
is  clean ; then  pour  over  it  clean  boiling 
water ; dry  slowly  before  the  fire. 

BUG.  An  insect  very  common  in  old 
houses,  and  which  generally  secretes  itself 
in  walls,  the  crevices  of  furniture,  and  in 
bedsteads.  Its  bite  is  venemous,  and 
in  some  constitutions  even  dangerous. 
Various  nostrums  are  advertised  as  hav- 
ing the  property  of  driving  this  insect 
from  its  habitual  haunts,  but  not  one  of 
them  seems  to  be  entitled  to  serious  credit. 
"Wlien  bugs  are  in  the  walls  and  floors, 
all  the  crevices  should  be  stopped  with 
glazier’s  putty  ,•  and  before  the  walls  are 
re-papered,  the  old  paper  should  be  stripped 
off,  and  at  least  one  coat  of  oil  paint  be 
laid  on.  If  they  are  in  bedsteads,  the 
bedstead  should  be  taken  to  pieces,  well 
washed  and  dried,  and  aqua-fortis  laid 
with  a brush  in  all  the  holes  and  crevices, 
or  some  size  may  be  made  and  laid  on 
with  a brush  ; this,  when  dry,  is  an 
eternal  prison  for  the  bugs,  and  also  for 
their  eggs.  Another  very  good  plan  is 
to  put  spirits  of  wine  on  every  part  of  the 
bedstead  that  is  suspected,  doing  this  by 
portions  at  a time  and  setting  fire  to  it : 
this  will  not  injure  even  a polished  bed- 
stead, it  the  part  be  immediately  rubbed 
up  with  a cloth  covered  with  a little  bees- 


wax. Where  bugs  are  very  numerous,  and 
they  are  in  situations  which  cannot  easily 
be  got  at,  there  is  but  one  effectual  re- 
medy— fumigation.  To  effect  this,^  re- 
move from  the  room  all  coloured  objects 
which  would  be  injured  by  the  vapour  of  the 
brimstone,  paste  up  the  windows  and  the 
fire-place  in  such  a \vay  that  no  air  can 
enter,  then  place  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
an  iron  pan  containing  three  or  four 
ounces  of  brimstone,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  having  in  the  centre  two  or 
three  bits  of  twisted  linen  rag ; light  these, 
and  leave  the  room  ; -with  some  strips  of 
paper  paste  over  every  crevice  of  the  door 
on  the  outside,  and  having  completed  all 
these  aiTangements  let  the  room  remain 
closed  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  enter 
it,  and  ha\dng  opened  the  windows  and 
fire-place,  let  the  air  enter  freely  for  two 
or  three  djiys  before  inhabiting  the  room, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  the 
brimstone.  This  destroys  not  only  the 
bugs,  but  also  their  eggs  in  every  crevice 
of  the  room  and  its  furniture.  When 
bitten  by  a bug,  w'ash  the  bite  with  strong 
salt  and  water,  and  immediately  after- 
wards apply  three  or  four  times  volatile 
alkali.  This  neutralizes  the  venom,  and 
prevents  inflammation.  The  same  means 
may  be  adopted  for  the  sting  of  bees, 
wasps,  gnats,  &c. 

BURN’S.  Ordinary  burns  or  scalds 
may  be  safely  treated  without  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  in  surgical  aid  ; but  if  the 
injury  has  penetrated  deeply,  it  is  better 
to  adopt  that  course.  If  the  skin  be  not 
entirely  destroyed,  or  the  injury  to  the 
flesh  be  only  superficial,  the  frequent  ap- 
plication of  ether  will,  by  its  rapid  evapo- 
ration in  carrying  off  the  increased  heat 
of  the  part,  not  only  remove  the  pain,  but 
prepare  the  way  for  a speedy  cure.  The 
application  of  a kind  of  salve  made  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  given  under  the 
head  Rost  is  also  a pow'ei'ful  remedy. 
Cotton  wool  applied  immediately,  and  kept 
on  the  wound  until  it  has  perfectly  healed, 
has  also  been  found  of  great  value,  even 
in  burns  and  scalds  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  The  mode  in  which  this  remedy 
acts  has  not  been  very  clearly  explained  ; 
some  attribute  the  cure  in  a great  degree 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  external  air ; 
others,  to  a peculiar  propertj'  in  the  cot- 
ton. Tlie  results,  however,  have  hecn 
of  too  decided  a character  for  a doubt  to 
be  admitted  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
practice.  The  application  of  cold  water 
is  a fine  remedy  in  hums  and  scalds,  if  it 
be  repeated  verv  frequently  ami  with 
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perseverance,  until  the  excess  of  heat  he 
carried  off  by  evaporation ; in  most  cases 
nothing  further  than  this  is  necessary, 
except  covering  the  part  afterwards  with 
oil  of  almonds  and  with  gold-beater’s  skin, 
or  adhesive  plaister.  The  application  of 
scraped  potatoes  is  a very  old  domestic 
remedy,  and  is  good  on  the  principle  of 
the  abstraction  of  heat ; but  it  should  be 
repeated  frequently  to  be  effective.  The 
use  of  cold  water,  however,  is  much  more 
efficient,  and  is  still  more  easy  of  ap- 
plication. 

BUTTER.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  articles  of  food,  and  although 
its  use  has  been  forbidden  by  many  phy- 
sicians in  dyspeptic  cases,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  unwholesome 
for  any,  if  taken  with  moderation,  whilst 
it  is  with  the  healthy  used  almost  with- 
out restriction.  In  cookery  it  is  almost 
indispensable ; but  it  is  less  wholesome 
when  it  has  imdergone  a culinary  process 
than  in  its  natural  state.  The  French 
use  butter  in  their  cookery  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  the  English.  Even  in 
the  cuisine  bourgeoise,  where  economy 
is  studied,  it  forms  a very  large  item  of 
expenditure.  Its  use  in  France  is  so 
much  more  extensive  than  in  England, 
because  not  only  does  the  French  cook 
consider  it  necessary  that  most  of  the 
dishes  should  be  prepared  with  a large 
quantity  of  butter,  but  many  things  are 
served  up  floating  in  it,  and  the  French 
seldom  leave  any  of  the  sauce.  The  lower 
orders  particularly  seem  to  prefer  this  to 
the  solid  food,  and  when  the  latter  is 
eaten,  clear  the  plates  of  the  sauce  by  dip- 
ping bread  in  it.  It  is  a prevailing  opi- 
nion in  England  that  butter  so  impedes  the 
digestion  as  to  bring  on  bilious  disorders ; 
but  it  is  not  found  that  in  France,  where 
at  least  four  times  as  much  butter  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  dishes  as  in  England, 
bilious  complaints  are  more  prevalent; 
and  the  English  who  visit  Paris,  and 
indulge  freely  in  all  the  rich  dishes  of  the 
restaurants  in  the  Palais  Royal,  do  not 
complain  of  being  bilious  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  England.  It  is,  indeed,  said 
that  the  injurious  effect  of  butter  is 
counteracted  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
acid  wines  as  a dinner  beverage ; there 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  observation. 
Very  little  practice  is  necessary  in  choos- 
ing butter.  The  colour  is  no  criterion,  for 
the  l)utter-makers  give  any  shade  of 
colour  they  please ; but  there  is  a sweet- 
ness of  smell  and  taste  about  the  good 
artiele  which  distinguishes  it  from  an  in- 
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ferior  quality,  and  in  these  no  person  caji 
be  mistaken.  Butter  is  made  from  cream 
by  agitation  in  a clmra,  by  which  the 
serous  parts  of  the  milk  are  separated 
from  the  unctuous  parts,  and  the  former 
being  pressed  and  beaten  together,  a com- 
pact mass  is  obtained.  Tne  quality  of 
butter  depends  essentially,  of  course, 
upon  that  of  the  milk  from  which  the 
cream  is  obtained ; but  much  depends 
also  upon  the  degree  of  care  and  cleanli- 
ness observed  in  the  manufacture.  The 
quantity  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
cream,  but  it  is  calculated  that  about  ten 
pounds  weight  of  good  milk  will  produce 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  butter.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
cream,  the  milk  should  be  kept  in  shallow 
dishes,  in  a temperature  of  about  50'’  to 
55°  of  Fahrenheit.  In  summer,  this  degree 
of  temperature  may  be  obtained  by  a 
regulation  of  the  means  of  admitting  the 
external  air ; and  in  winter,  where  the 
extent  of  the  dairy  will  admit  of  the  ex- 
pense, it  may  be  kept  at  that  heat  by 
pipes  containing  steam  or  hot  water. 
The  milk  should  not  be  put  into  the  pans 
immediately  after  its  being  taken  from 
the  cow,  if  in  summer ; but  in  winter  it 
must  be  set  without  delay.  In  many 
dairies  the  cream  is  not  churned  until  it 
has  acquired  a sour  taste,  and  it  is  said, 
that  in  such  case  the  butter  is  of  a supe- 
rior quality;  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  it  be  not  too  sour.  Much  of  the  but- 
ter that  is  brought  to  market  is  from 
cream  of  this  description,  as  it  requires 
much  more  labour  in  churning  than 
cream  that  is  quite  fresh.  The  milk  should 
be  skimmed  when  it  has  set  thoroughly  ; 
in  summer  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  are 
sufficient ; double  that  time  is  required  in 
winter.  The  cream,  when  collected  from 
the  pans,  is  put  together,  and  stirred  fre- 
quently, until  it  is  churned,  wliich  can- 
not be  too  soon.  It  m.ay  stfmd,  however, 
more  or  less  time,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  is  always  fit  for  use  when  it 
has  merely  a slightly  sour  taste,  without 
being  actually  sour.  In  Britannj*,  where 
very  fine  butter  is  made,  the  process  of 
churning  is  much  expedited,  when  the 
cream  is  tardj.’’  in  septirating,  by  .adding 
from  time  to  tune  a little  fresh  milk  from 
the  cow ; this  contributes  materially  to 
give  the  requisite  consistencj'.  The 
churn,  in  warm  weather,  after  having 
been  carefully  scalded,  should  be  plunged 
repeatedly  in  cold  water ; in  w inter  it 
may  be  brought  near  the  fire,  but  the  de- 
gree of  \varmth  should  never  be  greater 
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thiin  to  bring  up  the  temperature  to  what 
it  would  be  in  moderate  weather  without 
the  aid  of  fire.  "When  all  the  buttermilk 
has  been  carefully  got  out  by  beating  and 
kneading,  and  the  butter  has  been  well 
washed,  it  should  be  put  into  clean  cloths 
and  placed  in  a cool  situation.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  customary  to  mix  a small  por- 
tion of  salt  with  what  is  even  called  fresh 
butter ; this  gives  it  an  ^eeable  flavour, 
and  keeps  it  from  turning  so  soon  as  it 
might  otherwise  do.  In  France,  salt  is 
only  put  to  the  butter  which  is  intended 
for  sale  as  salted  butter,  for  the  consumer 
adds  salt  to  the  fresh  butter  in  using  it. 
Every  article  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  should  be  scalded,  and  then 
dipped  in  cold  water.  Butter  is  also 
made  on  the  Continent  from  the  milk  of 
asses,  goats,  and  sheep ; but  it  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  inferior  to  that  of  cow’s 
mUk,  and  is  used  only  where  the  latter 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  natural  colour 
of  good  butter  is  a slight  yellow,  and  that 
which  is  eaten  within  two  or  tliree  days 
after  the  manufacture  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  wholesome.  The  best  periods  for 
salting  butter  for  market,  or  for  keeping 
for  domestic  use,  are  the  months  of  May 
and  September.  The  process  of  salting 
is  simple  ; it  consists  in  kneading  in  the 
salt,  making  the  butter  more  or  less  salt 
according  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  kept ; a pound  of  salt  to 
fourteen  pounds  of  butter  is  the  usual 
quantity ; but  this  is  not  sufiSoient,  if  it  be 
intended  for  exportation.  When  salted, 
it  should  be  put  into  jars,  with  a layer  of 
salt  at  top  and  bottom,  then  be  closely 
covered.  The  butter,  when  put  into  the 
jars,  should  be  well  pressed  down;  but  as, 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  it  will,  in 
the  course  of  a short  time,  detach  itself 
from  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  cause  a 
vacant  space,  the  air  thus  created  would, 
without  a fiirther  precaution,  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  To  prevent 
this,  strong  brine  should  be  poured  over 
the  top  of  the  jars  when  the  butter  is  put 
into  them,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  days  before  the  layer  of  salt  is  laid 
on.  The  brine  will  fill  up  all  the  inter- 
stices ; and  if,  after  the  time  mentioned, 
the  jars  be  uncovered  and  the  salt  laid  on, 
and  then  covered  again,  the  butter  will 
remain  good  for  a much  longer  period 
than  it  would  do  without  this  precaution. 

The  following  method  of  salting  butter, 
however,  is  recommended  by  the  “ Alma- 
nac de  France,”  as  being  superior  to  any 
other : — To  two  parts  of  common  kitchen 


salt  add  one  of  loaf-sugar,  and  one  of  salt- 
petre ; pound  them  together,  and  then 
knead  an  ounce  of  this  mixture  with 
twelve  ounces  of  butter,  taking  care  that 
it  enter  every  part  of  it.  It  is  then  to  be 
put  in  dry  earthen  jars,  which  are  to  be 
covered  over  air-tight.  Before  the  salt  is 
used,  it  must  be  well  dried  in  an  oven,  or 
before  a fire.  The  saltpetre  used  in  this 
quantity,  so  far  from  having  any  injurious 
effect,  is  said  to  improve  the  wholesome- 
ness of  the  butter.  A week  after  the 
butter  has  been  put  into  the  jars,  pour 
over  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  strong 
brine,  made  with  hot  water ; afterwards 
set  to  cool,  to  fill  up  all  the  vacant  space 
left  by  the  settling  of  the  butter. 

When  it  is  desired  to  keep  fresh  butter 
from  becoming  rancid  for  a few  days,  it 
should  be  carefully  kneaded,  and  washed 
in  cold  water,  which  is  to  be  changed 
several  times.  This  being  done,  the  butter 
is  to  be  kept  in  water,  in  a cool  place,  and 
the  water  is  to  be  changed  every  morning. 

BuTTERMinK,  the  fluid  which  is  pressed 
out  of  the  curds  in  making  cheese.  It  is 
the  common  bbverage  among  the  Irish 
poor ; is  very  refreshing  and  Avholesome,  in 
small  quantities  for  those  who  do  not  take 
much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  in  any 
quantity  for  hard-working  persons.  It 
may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
liqueur.  For  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
hung  up  in  a thick  cloth  and  allowed  to 
drip  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  ac- 
quires a certain  thickness  ; the  sugar  and 
flavouring  ingredient  are  then  mixed  with 
it.  Buttermilk  may  also  be  eaten  in  a 
solid  form  by  pouring  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing new  milk  upon  four  quarts  of  fresh 
buttermilk,  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
without  stirring  until  finn,  when  the  top 
part  is  taken  off,  and  the  remainder  put 
to  drain  in  a sieve.  It  is  afterwards  put 
into  a shape  for  an  hour,  some  cream, 
sweetened  or  not,  being  served  at  the 
same  time  in  a separate  dish.  A little 
isinglass  may  be  boiled  in  the  milk. 

CABBAGES.  The  variety  of  this 
vegetable  is  very  great.  The  mode  of 
raising  is  from  seed,  and  afterwards  trans- 
planting them.  Where  they  are  requfred 
to  be  had  very  early  in  the  season,  the 
plants  are  raised  in  hot-beds.  The  cab- 
bages most  used  in  summer  are,  the  Curly 
Yorkshire,  the  Early  Dwai-f  Yorksliire, 
the  Early  Dwarf,  and  the  Early  Sugar- 
loaf.  The  mould  in  which  the  plants  are  put 
should  be  rich,  and  abundantly  manured  ; 
the  time  ofsowingfor  the  summer  cabbages 
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is  ill  J Illy  or  August  oi‘  tlio  precoJiiig 
year.  In  about  two  months  alter  the 
sowing,  ^^•hich  is  done  hy  just  covering 
the  seeds  with  mould,  the  plants  are  thin- 
ned out  and  trimsplanted  at  sufficient 
distance  from  each  other  to  give  them 
room  to  grow  strong.  About  a month 
afterwai'ds,  the  remaining  plants  are  to  he 
transplanted,  giving  plenty  of  room  be- 
tween each  plant.  The  ground  round  the 
plimts  should  be  frequently  hoed  up,  and 
the  eai'th  drawn  round  their  stems.  The 
roots  and  stems  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ground  after  cutting  off  the  cab- 
bages, in  which  case  a good  supply  of 
sprouts  will  be  obtained  in  the  following 
spring.  Cabbages  for  winter  use  should 
be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
ti'ansplanted  in  May,  and  a second  time 
in  June.  They  will  be  fit  for  use  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  sheltered  situations  w'ill 
be  good  until  the  following  spring.  The 
best  sorts  for  winter  are  the  White  Stras- 
bourg, of  which  the  Germans  make  thefr 
sour  krout,  the  Large  Drum,  the  Sugar- 
loaf,  the  American  Cabbage,  the  Scots, 
the  Savoy,  and  the  St.  Denis.  AVhen  the 
seed  of  cabbages  is  gathered,  it  should  be 
carefully  dried  and  put  by  in  bags.  The 
seed  should  never  be  kept  more  than  one 
year  before  it  is  used.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  action  of  slugs  upon  cabbage 
plants,  they  should  be  sti’ewed  early  in 
the  morning  with  wood  ashes ; lime  is 
frequently  used,  passed  tln-ough  a sieve, 
as  the  wood  ash  should  be,  but  wood  ash 
is  preferable.  The  plants,  when  young, 
should  always  be  placed  in  a sheltered 
situation.  The  red  cabbage,  for  pickling, 
is  sown  in  August,  and  transplanted  in 
April.  Savoys  are  sown  in  April,  and 
planted  out  in  J une ; but  if  they  be 
wanted  for  the  autumn,  the  seed  should 
be  so^vn  at  the  latter  end  of  January. 
The  Scotch  kale  is  sown  towards  the  end 
of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  and  trans- 
planted in  August.  The  rows  should  be 
a good  width  apart,  and  sufficient  room 
must  be  left  to  allow  the  plants  to  grow 
firm.  Most  gardeners  concur  in  opinion 
that  it  is  advisable  not  to  plant  cabbages 
for  two  years  together  in  the  same  ground, 
as  they  impoverish  the  soil ; everjr  second 
year,  therefore,  the  ground  which  had 
been  used  for  cabbages  should  be  em- 
ployed for  some  light  crop.  Brussels 
sprouts  should  be  sown  early  in  April, 
and  transplanted  in  June.  As  this  plant 
requires  great  moisture,  it  should  be 
abundantly  watered,  particularly  when 
transplanted.  Tliey  must  be  well  weeded 
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through  the  summer,  turning  up  the 
earth  from  time  to  time ; and  finally 
earthed  u]>  in  October  for  use  during  the 
winter.  The  sea-kale  should  be  sown  in 
a sandy  and  light  soil,  mixed  with  rich 
mould,  and  strongly  manured.  Mrs. 
Dalgairn,  in  her  “Bractice  of  Cookery,” 
says,  the  best  manure  is  sea-weed.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  March,  about  two  inches 
deep,  in  trenches  about  thirty  inches 
dee]),  in  a triangular  form,  leaving  a space 
of  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a half 
between  the  plants.  In  October  or  No- 
vember, the  bed  is  covered  udth  rotten 
manm'e,  the  plants  liaving  been  carefully 
weeded  during  the  summer  ; and  the  same 
plan  is  followed  in  the  second  year.  In 
the  end  of  the  autumn  of  the  tliird  vear 
they  arc  fit  for  blanching,  which  is  Sone 
by  covering  them  vith  blanching  pots, 
and  filling  the  vacancies  with  good  dung, 
— covering  the  pots  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  inches.  They  will  be  fit  to  cut  very 
early  in  the  follo\ving  spring.  A less 
difficult  and  expensive  mode  of  blanching 
is  by  strewing  over  the  plants  a quantity 
of  dry  leaves,  and  covering  them  ulth 
dung  ; but  when  it  is  desired  to  eat  this 
vegetable  in  perfection,  the  care  of  the 
beds  should  always  be  entrusted  to  an 
experienced  gardener.  The  care  and  ex- 
pense of  bleaching  scientifically  are  amply 
repaid  by  the  superior  flavour  of  the 
vegetable. 

To  Boil  Cabbages.  Trim  off  the 
outer  leaves,  cut  them  down  in  quarters, 
and  set  to  soak  for  an  hour  in  cold  water  ; 
then  put  into  boiling  water  with  suffi- 
cient salt,  and  boil  till  tender.  Take 
care  to  drain  them  well  in  a colander 
before  serving,  pressing  with  a plate  to 
more  effectually  remove  the  water.  The 
water  in  which  cabbage  has  been  boiled 
should  never  be  thro\s'n  down  the  sink 
in  the  kitchen,  as  the  smell  is  very  dis- 
agreeable. It  should  be  thrown  away  out 
of  doors. 

To  Bon.  Sea-kale.  Let  it  soak  some 
time  in  cold  water,  then  put  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  gently  til!  tender.  Serve 
on  toast  with  melted"  butter,  in  the  same 
way  as  asparagus. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  These  are  boiled 
in  the  same  way  as  cablxiges.  The  French, 
however,  generally  senc  them  up  with  a 
little  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a few 
table-spoonfuls  of  vcloute  sauce. 

Cabbages  with  Bacon,  French  wav. 
Boil  the  cabbages  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  bacon  cut  in  small  slices.  Then  take 
out  the  cabbages  and  put  them  into  coM 
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water  for  a few  minutes,  press  them  well, 
and  put  them  again  into  a saucepan  with 
some  gravy,  and  the  bacon  which  has  been 
boiled  u’ith  them,  adding  salt,  pepper, 
parsley,  and  chiholes,  and  two  or  three 
cloves.  Let  all  this  simmer  together  till  the 
gravy  is  very  much  reduced  in  quantity  ; 
then  take  out  the  cabbage,  (brain  it,  and 
sen'e  it  up  with  the  bacon  at  top. 

CAnnAGKS  WITH  Creaji.  Mash  the 
cabbages,  slice  and  blanch  them,  boil  them 
in  water  with  a little  salt,  and  when  they 
are  nearly  tender,  take  them  out  and  dip 
them  in  cold  water ; after  which  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  some  cold  butter, 
adding  as  much  cream  as  will  cover  them, 
and  cook  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  serve  up. 

Stuffed  Cabbages.  Take  two  good- 
sized  cabbages,  soak  them  for  twenty 
minutes  in  scalding  water  and  salt,  then  dip 
them  in  cold  w'ater,  take  out  a portion  of 
the  centre,  and  fill  it  with  chopped  veal  and 
fat  bacon  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
other  spices,  and  made  into  a stufiing  with 
eight  yolks  of  eggs ; then  tie  up  the  cab- 
bages to  keep  in  the  stufiing.  Put  at  the 
bottom  of  a saucepan  some  slices  of  bacon, 
carrots,  onions,  and  sw'eet  herbs ; over 
wiiich  place  the  cabbages,  moistening 
them  from  time  to  time  with  good  stock. 
Let  the  whole  stew  over  a slow  fire  for  at 
least  an  hour  and  a half,  after  w'hich 
drain  the  cabbages,  press  them  a little, 
and  serve  them  up,  without  the  herbs 
■with  which  they  have  been  cooked,  with 
espagnole,  or  any  other  such  sauce.  Re- 
move the  strings  defore  serving. 

To  Pickle  Red  Cabbage,  see  Pickles. 

CAKE.  A composition  of  flour  and 
other  ingredients  baked  in  an  oven.  Cakes 
W'hen  plain  are  by  no  means  unwholesome ; 
but  w'hen  rich  they  are  indigestible,  if 
eaten  in  considerable  quantity.  With  this, 
as  -with  all  food,  however,  the  sensations  of 
the  individual  are  the  best  criterion. 
Many  grown  persons  eat  cake  almost  to 
excess,  without  injury  to  the  general 
health.  As  a general  rule,  calce  should 
be  given  to  young  persons  in  small  quan- 
tities ; for,  although  there  may  be  no  im- 
mediate symptoms  shewing  its  unwhole- 
someness, the  probability  of  indulgence  m 
luxuries  of  this  kind  ending  in  permanent 
injury  to  the  system  is  great.  The  habit 
of  stufiing  young  children  with  sweet 
cakes  is  a very  improper  one  ; for  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  may 
not  always  injure  a stomach  which  is  na- 
turally strong ; but  it  is  certain  that  none 
but  a very  strong  stomach  will  bear  this 
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kind  of  food  long  without  injury  to  the 
digestion.  Cakes  are,  perhaps,  le.ss  ob- 
jectionable than  the  other  descriptions  of 
pastry ; but  parents  wiio  value  the  per- 
manent health  of  their  children  will  do 
well  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  this,  unless  it  be  of  the  plainest  kind. 

Almond  Cake.  Blanch  a pound  of 
sw'eet,  and  four  ounces  of  bitter  almonds, 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  some  rose 
water,  until  they  become  a paste,  and  add 
a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  a little 
brandy.  Then  whisk  separately  the  yolks 
of  thirty  and  the  whites  of  tw'enty  eggs, 
add  the  yolks  to  the  almonds  and  sugar, 
stu'  in  the  w'hites,  and  mix  all  well  toge- 
ther. Butter  a tin  pan,  and  pour  the  cake 
into  it ; strew  the  top  with  finely  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for 
about  an  hour. 

Almond  Cake.  Put  a quartern  of  flour 
upon  a pie  board,  and  make  a hole  in  the 
middle  to  receive  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  a little  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of 
sw'eet  almonds  pounded  very  fine.  Knead 
the  whole,  and  form  it  into  a cake.  When 
baked,  cover  it  with  sugai',  and  glaze 
■with  a salamander. 

Small  Almond  Cakes.  Pound  half  a 
pound  of  blanched  almonds,  and  tw’O  or 
three  bitter  almonds,  adding  white  of  egg 
to  prevent  their  turning  to  oil ; then  add 
a pound  of  sugar,  a little  orange  flow’er 
water,  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  cream. 
Make  a flour  paste  in  the  usual  way,  of 
the  thickness  of  a crow'n  piece,  which  is 
to  be  cut  into  rounds  or  squares,  and  co- 
vered ■wdth  the  preparation  of  almonds. 
Bake  in  tins  in  a hot  oven,  and  dredge 
with  sugar. 

Banbuby  Cakes.  Having  made  some 
puft“  paste,  strew  some  well  cleaned  cur- 
rants over  it,  and  roll  it  out  to  a mo- 
derate thickness.  Cut  it  into  round  cakes, 
and  bake  upon  floured  tins.  When  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  strew  finely  powdered 
sugar  over  them,  and  set  them  by  to  cool. 

Bokdeaux  Cakes.  Make  a paste  with 
w'hite  of  egg  w'ell  beaten,  and  powdered 
lump  sugar,  to  a consistency  proper  to  cut 
into  shapes.  Flavour  with  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, and  bake  in  tins  in  a slow'  oven. 

Breakfast  Cakes.  IMix  a pound  and 
a half  of  flour  with  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  previously  melted,  a little 
good  milk  or  cream,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt;  mix  it  well,  and  roll  it  into  round 
balls ; bake  in  a hot  oven  on  floured  tins. 

Brioche.  Take  a quartern  of  fine 
flour,  knead  a third  of  it  with  some  yeast 
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and  a little  lukewarm  water.  The  paste, 
which  should  be  very  soft,  must  be  left  to 
rise  for  half  an  hour  in  winter,  hut  not  at 
all  in  summer.  Then  knead  the  remainder 
of  the  flour  with  a little  salt,  si.x  eggs, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  some  lukewarm 
water ; when  this  has  been  well  kneaded, 
spread  it  out,  and  place  what  is  risen  upon 
it,  kneading  the  whole  well  together ; put 
it  in  a clean  cloth,  and  leave  it  for  about 
eight  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  divide  it  into  pieces  of  the  proper 
size,  form  into  cakes,  touch  them  over 
with  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven. 

Caraway  Cakjes.  Mix  a pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar  with  two  pounds  of  flour, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a small  handful 
of  caraway  seeds  ; make  them  into  a paste 
with  five  eggs  ■^ell  beaten,  a little  orange 
water,  and  a small  glass  of  ratafia ; roll 
it  to  the  thickness  of  a crown,  cut  them 
into  shapes,  and  bake  on  floured  tins  in  a 
quick  oven. 

A Common  Cakr.  Beat  a pound  and 
a half  of  butter  to  a cream,  and  mix  it 
with  three  quarterns  of  dough;  add  a 
pound  of  good  brown  sugar,  the  same 
quantity  of  well  cleaned  currants,  a little 
nutmeg,  and,  if  liked,  a few  caraway 
seeds ; beat  all  well  together,  and  bake 
in  a buttered  tin  for  an  hour. 

Cream  Cake.  Put  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  flour  on  a pasteboard ; make  a hole 
in  the  middle,  in  wliich  put  half  a pint  of 
clotted  or  very  thick  cream,  and  a little 
salt.  When  it  has  been  kneaded  lightly, 
let  it  stand  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
add  half  a pound  of  butter ; roll  it  out  in 
the  manner  of  putf  paste,  and  make  it  into 
small  cakes.  Touch  them  over  with  yolk 
of  egg,  and  bake  in  an  oven. 

Croquants.  Knead  well*  together  a 
quartern  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a glass 
of  orange  flower  water,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  into  a firm  paste ; beat  it  very  tliin, 
and  put  it  upon  patty  pans.  Bake  them 
in  a cool  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
when  cold  lift  them  and  fill  the  patty  pans 
with  any  preserve. 

Rich  Currant  Cake.  To  four  pounds 
of  well  di-ied  flour,  add  the  same  weight 
of  fresh  butter,  well  washed  in  rose  or 
orange  flower  water,  five  pounds  of  cur- 
rants well  cleaned  and  dried,  two  nutmegs 
grated,  a pound  of  candied  lemon  tuid 
citron  cut  small,  half  a pound  of  blanched 
almonds,  pounded  in  rose  water,  and  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  thirty  eggs,  beaten 
separately ; beat  the  butter  with  the  hand 
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until  it  becomes  a cream,  then  add  the 
sugar  and  the  eggs  gradually,  then  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients,  adding,  last  of  all, 
a wine  glass  of  brandy  and  a little  ratafia ; 
beat  the  whole  well  together  for  an  hour, 
and  put  it  into  a buttered  cake  pan,  Imed 
with  buttered  paper ; bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  about  four  hours,  and  when  done, 
cool  gradually. 

Darioles.  Mix  a quartern  of  flour 
with  half  a pound  of  butter,  a little  salt, 
and  two  glasses  of  water;  knead  the  whole 
together  into  a firm  paste,  and  roll  it  to 
the  thickness  of  half  a finger ; cut  it  into 
bits  about  the  size  of  a small  patty  pan, 
which  form  into  moulds,  with  an  edge 
about  half  an  inch  high ; when  they 
have  been  baked  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a moderate  oven,  pour  into  each 
some  cream  which  has  been  mixed  with  a 
little  flour,  some  powdered  sugar,  and  a 
very  little  salt ; when  done,  strew  sugar 
over  them. 

Dutch  Cake.  Make  a thick  paste  of 
the  yolks  of  a dozen  eggs  well  beaten, 
half  a pint  of  good  cream,  sugar  to  the 
palate ; roll  .this  paste  out  rather  thin, 
and  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  fry  in  boiling 
lard. 

Economicae  Cake.  Take  as  much 
sugar  as  will  weigh  six  eggs,  and  half  the 
weight  df  flour ; beat  the  eggs  well,  add 
the  sugar  gradually,  and  lastly  the  flour, 
with  a little  lemon  peel  grated,  a little 
ratafia,  and  a few  caraway  seeds ; bake 
in  a tin  mould  in  a quick  oven. 

Famiey  Plum  Cake.  Take  half  a 
quartern  of  roll  dough,  procured  from  the 
bakers,  spread  it  with  the  hands  on  a pie 
board,  cover  it  with  half  a pound  of  butter 
dotted  about,  strew  over  it  half  a pound 
of  moist  sugar,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
well  washed  and  dried,  two  ounces  of 
caraway  seeds,  a few  cloves,  a little  mace, 
and  half  a nutmeg,  well  poimded ; roll  the 
whole  together,  and  put  into  a pan ; then 
beat  three  eggs  in  a cup  of  lukewarm 
milk,  and  pour  to  the  other  ingredients, 
beating  the  whole  together  with  the  hand 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  put  it  into 
a buttered  pan,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  an  hour ; when  done,  turn  it 
out.  It  should  not  be  cut  for  three  or 
four  hours  after. 

Feuillantines.  Having  made  a puff 
paste,  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  half  a 
crown ; put  it  in  a tart  pan  with  some 
cream  over  it ; cover  it  with  a light  crust, 
and  bake. 

Frost  or  Icing  for  Cakes,  &c.  To  a 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar  finely  pounded 
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luid  sifted,  add  the  whites  of  eight  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  added  to  the  sugar  very 
gradually 5 mix  with  it  the  juice  of  a 
small  lemon.  When  it  has  been  beaten 
very  light  and  white,  place  the  cake  before 
the  fire,  pour  the  icing  over  it,  and  smooth 
over  the  top  and  sides  with  the  hack  of  a 
spoon. 

Gauffres.  To  two  pounds  of  fresh 
butter,  add  the  same  weight  of  dry  flour 
and  twelve  eggs,  well  beaten.  First  mix 
the  eggs  and  butter  in  a basin,  with  a 
little  salt,  then  shake  the  flour  in  gTadually, 
and  add  two  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast; 
then  mix  with  the  above  a quart  of  good 
cream,  stir  it  well  together  with  a wooden 
spoon,  and  set  it  by  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  first  time  you  use  the  gauftre  iron, 
grease  it  with  a hit  of  fat  bacon.  Wdien 
sen'ed,  strew  them  over  the  top  with 
sugar. 

Gauffre  aux  Pistaches.  Follow  the 
directions  given  for  German  gauffres,  sub- 
stifuting  pistachio  nuts  for  part  of  the 
almonds. 

German  Cake.  Mix  well  together  a 
pound  and  a half  of  finely  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  two  pounds  of  well  dried  flour,  and 
a few  caraway  seeds ; make  it  into  a stiff 
paste,  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten 
in  a little  milk ; roll  it  out  very  thin,  cut  into 
shapes,  prick,  and  hake  upon  buttered  tins. 

German  Gauffres.  Blanch  a pound 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  cut  them  into  small 
thin  chips,  put  them  into  a vessel  with 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  a small  quantity  of  candied 
orange  flowers ; mix  these  ingredients 
well  up  with  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  with 
a little  good  cfteam,  and  bake  them  in 
shapes.  Serve  hot,  with  sugar  strewed 
over  them. 

Girdle  Cake.  Bub  six  ounces  of  sugar 
into  two  pounds  of  flour ; add  a little  salt, 
make  it  into  a paste  with  some  good  milk 
or  buttei-milk  ; roll  it  out,  cut  into  shapes, 
and  bake  upon  a girdle. 

Honey  Cakes.  To  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  dried  flour  add  a pound  of  honey, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  half  a pound  of  citron,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  orange  peel,  cut  into  thin 
strips,  and  an  ounce  together  of  ginger 
and  cinnamon,  pounded ; melt  the  sugar 
with  the  honey,  and  mix  in  the  other  in- 
gredients ; roll  out  the  paste,  cut  into 
forms,  and  halie  on  floured  tins. 

Iced  Cake.  Take  two  pounds  of  flour 
well  dried,  a pound  and  a half  of  fresh 
butter,  two  pounds  of  pounded  lump  sugar, 
ten  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pint  of  good 


milk  or  cream,  half  a pound  together  of 
candied  citron  and  lemon  peel  cut  into 
thin  strips,  a nutmeg  grated,  a wine  glass 
of  ratafia,  and  the  same  quantity  of  orange 
flower  water ; heat  the  butter  to  a cream 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  add  the  other 
ingredients,  and  when  well  mixed,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  good  yeast.  Let  it  rise 
before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  Bake 
it  in  a buttered  tin  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  Immediately  on  taking  it  out  of 
the  oven,  brush  over  the  top  with  white  of 
egg,  and  cover  over  thick  with  powdered 
sugar  ; glaze  with  a salamander. 

Italian  Gauffres.  Beat  well  toge- 
ther eight  eggs,  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
finely  pounded,  six  ounces  of  cream,  as 
much  milk,  a little  orange  flowers,  and 
the  rind  of  lemon  grated ; mix  the  whole 
well  together,  taking  care  that  the  batter 
is  not  lumpy ; bake  in  gauffre  irons,  as 
for  ordinary  gauffres. 

Kentish  Cakes.  Bub  four  ounces  "of 
butter  into  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour ; add  some  caraway  seeds,  and  half 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar  finely  pounded; 
mix  these  into  a stiff  paste  with  a little 
water,  roll  out  to  the  thickness  of  a crown 
piece,  cut  them  out  with  a glass  or  into 
squares,  prick  them,  and  hake  on  floured 
tins. 

Cake  en  Losange.  Having  made  a 
puff  paste,  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of 
half  a finger,  cut  it  into  lozenges  the  width 
of  two  fingers,  and  glaze  them  over  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg ; hake  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  glaze  with  sugar  and  a 
salamander. 

Lancashire  Cake.  Beat  well  the 
yolks  of  twelve  and  the  whites  of  seven 
eggs  for  half  an  hour,  add  a pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  half  a pound  of  flour, 
and  the  peel  of  a lemon  gi-ated  ; heat  all 
well  together,  and  bake  in  a floured  tin. 

Meringues.  Whisk  to  a froth  the 
whites  of  twelve  eggs,  and  when  well 
raised,  add  some  powdered  sugar  and 
grated  lemon-peel.  Continue  whisking 
lightly  to  mix  those  ingredients,  hut  with- 
out melting  the  sugar  ; put  the  meringues . 
in  little  portions  about  the  size  of  half  an 
egg  upon  a sheet  of  white  paper,  and 
place  them  under  a cover  that  will  con- 
tain hot  ashes  on  the  top  ; when  they  are 
done  on  the  outside,  and  of  a good  colour, 
remove  them  from  the  paper,  take  out  the 
part  of  the  inside  which  is  not  done,  and 
supply  its  place  with  sweetmeat ; join  the 
two  sides  of  them  well  together  agam, 
and  serve  as  dry  as  possible. 

Navarre  Cakes.  Bub  two  pounds 
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of  butter  into  three  pounds  of  Hour,  add 
a pound  and  a half  of  Brazil  sugar,  and 
mix  the  whole  well  together  with  eiglit 
eggs  well  beaten ; divide  the  paste  into 
small  portions  rather  larger  than  a walnut, 
and  bake  upon  floured  tins. 

Orange  Feower  Cake.  Form  a 
mould  of  wu-iting  paper,  folded  and  plaited 
round  in  the  form  of  a dripping  pan,  the 
edge  being  made  about  the  depth  of  two 
inches.  For  a large  cake,  put  two  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  into  a stewpan  with  two  large 
glasses  of  water,  and  boil  to  a strong 
syi-up,  as  for  marmalade  ; then  put  in  half 
a pound  of  orange  flower  leaves,  and  boil 
them  till  the  sugar  begins  to  crystallize, 
turning  quickly  all  the  time  with  a wooden 
spoon.  Have  ready  a little  fine  .sugar  beat 
up  with  white  of  egg;  put  this  into  the 
sugar,  stir  it  well  together,  and  pour 
the  cake  into  the  paper  mould,  hold- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  over  the 
cake  while  it  is  hot,  to  prevent  its  sink- 
ing. 

Pistachio  Cake.  Pound  about  two 
dozen  pistachio  nuts,  and  as  many  sweet 
almonds  blanched,  adding  from  time  to  time 
a little  white  of  egg,  to  prevent  the  almond 
from  turning  to  oil ; when  they  have 
been  well  bruised,  take  them  from  the  mor- 
tar ; then  mix  a small  quantity  of  flour 
in  a little  cream,  but  not  made  too  thick  ; 
to  this  add  the  nuts  as  above,  with  tliree 
large  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  pounded ; 
add  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  previously  melted ; 
mix  well  together,  and  bake  in  a mould; 
turn  out  while  hot  on  a plate,  and  cover 
with  powdered  sugar. 

Cake  he  Peomb.  To  a quart  of  flour 
add  an  ounce  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
a pound  and  a half  of  butter,  and  twelve 
eggs ; mix  the  whole  well  together.  If 
it  is  too  firm,  add  a little  milk ; let  it 
stand  half  an  hour,  and  then  add  half  a 
pound  more  butter.  Place  the  cake  in  a 
mould,  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 

Peum  Cake.  ^Vlien  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  has  been  well  washed  in  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  a little  rose  water, 
beat  it  on  a marble  slab  until  all  the  water 
is  out  of  it,  then  put  it  into  a large  bowl, 
and  prepare  the  following  ingi'edients  : — 
Three  cjuarters  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar 
beaten  fine,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
currants  well  washed  and  dried,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  cut 
into  small  bits,  two  ounces  of  preserved 
citron  or  lemon  peel,  a nutmeg,  and  the 
rind  of  one  lemon  grated.  Then  take  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  three, 
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to  be  separately  beaten ; this  done,  beat 
the  butter  with  the  liand  until  it  becomes 
quite  a cream,  adding  by  degrees  the  eggs, 
and  then  the  dry  ingredients,  which  must 
have  been  previously  well  mixed,  and 
lastly  a glass  of  brandy.  Beat  the  whole 
well  together  for  an  hour;  then  line  a 
hoop  sides  and  bottom  with  buttered  paper, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  This  cake  should  not  be  cut 
till  the  following  day. 

Portuguese  Cake.  Peel  and  bruise 
half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  mix 
with  them  the  juice  of  three  oranges,  and 
the  pulp  well  chopped ; put  this  into  a 
dish,  and  add  two  ounces  of  fecula  or 
flour,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar ; then 
add  the  wliites  of  the  eggs  which  have  been 
beaten  separately ; mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  put  it  into  a tin  well  but- 
tered, and  bake  in  a slow  oven  ; cover  it 
with  powdered  sugar,  and  glaze  with  a 
salamander. 

Potato  Cake.  IMix  a pound  of  po- 
tato fecula  well  dried  AHth  a pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar ; then  beat  separately 
the  yolks  of  fifteen  and  the  whites  of 
twelve  eggs  ; mix  the  whole  together,  and 
whisk  all  till  quite  light ; heat  a tin 
shape,  butter  it,  pour  in  the  cake,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  nearly  an 
hour. 

PouPEEiN.  Put  a pint  of  water  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a little  salt  and  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg ; when  it  has 
boiled,  take  it  otf  the  fire,  and  put  in  a 
quartern  of  flour ; replace  it  on  the  fire, 
and  stu‘  it  till  the  paste  thickens  and  be- 
gins to  adhere  to  the  vessel ; then  put  it 
into  another  steM'pan,  and  stir  in  as  many 
eggs,  one  at  a time,  as  will  make  the  paste 
become  soft,  but  iidthout  being  liquid ; 
butter  the  inside  of  a cake  pan,  put  in  the 
paste,  and  bake  for  two  hours  and  a half; 
when  done,  cut  tlirough  the  middle,  re- 
move any  of  the  paste  which  is  not  done, 
rub  over  the  mside  ivith  butter,  powder 
sugar  over  it,  and  glaze  with  a salamander. 

Queen  Cakes.  'Wash  a pound  of  but- 
ter in  a little  orange  flower  ivater,  beat  it 
to  a cream  with  a large  ivoodcn  spoon,  a 
pound  of  finely  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a 
pound  of  Avell  tlried  flour,  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  currants,  eight  eggs  Avell 
beaten,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  two 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds  pounded ; add 
the  sugar  to  the  butter,  put  in  the  eggs 
by  degrees,  and  then  the  flour  and  the 
other  ingi'edients,  adding  last  of  all  half  a 
wineglass  full  of  brandy ; beat  the  whole 
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•well  together  for  an  houi',  ami  bake  it  in 
small  butteretl  tins  in  a brisk  oven. 

K aspberry  Caiud.  Take  half  a pound 
of  dry  raspberries,  and  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar ; when  the  sugar  has 
been  sufficiently  boiled  and  scummed, 
throw  in  the  raspberries,  adding  the  white 
of  an  egg  beaten  with  a little  cream  ; mix 
the  whole  well  together,  and  having  given 
the  whole  a boil  up,  turn  it  out  into 
moulds. 

Rice  Cake.  AVlnsk  separately  for  an 
hour  the  yolks  of  eight  and  the  whites  of 
six  eggs ; add  to  them  half  a pound  of 
rice  Hour,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
finely  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  the  peel  of 
a lemon  grated ; beat  a pound  of  butter 
into  cream,  and  mix  the  above  ingredients 
well  -with  it ; bake  in  a buttered  tin  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Rice  Cake.  Wash  some  rice  well, 
and  haidng  split  it  in  boilmg  water,  add 
some  sugar,  scraped  lemon  peel,  and  milk, 
and  cook  them  together  till  very  thick ; 
mix  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  the  rice  ; 
turn  the  rice  out  into  a large  dish  with  a 
buttered  paper  at  the  bottom  of  it,  cover  it 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  put  it  into  a 
quick  oven. 

Rich  Cake.  Beat  separately  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  eighteen  eggs,  to  which  add 
a poimd  and  a half  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  ; beat  all 
these  well  together  for  some  time,  and 
put  it  into  a well  buttered  tin,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven. 

Rock  Currant  Cakes.  Clean  and 
dry  a pound  of  currants,  and  add  the 
same  quantity  of  flour,  well  dried,  half  a 
pound  of  beaten  sugar,  half  a pound  of 
butter,  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  the  wliites 
of  six  eggs,  well  beaten  separately,  and  a 
little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon ; mix  the 
whole  well  together,  the  butter  having 
been  first  beaten  to  a cream ; drop  the 
paste  in  small  quantities  on  buttered  paper, 
and  bake  on  tins  in  a quick  oven. 

Another  way.  Mix  a quart  of  thick 
cream  with  about  twelve  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten, 
six  table-spoonfuls  of  finely  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  a little  rose  water,  and  half  a glass 
of  brandy  or  ratafia ; beat  all  well  together ; 
heat  the  wafer  irons,  put  into  them  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  batter,  and  turn  the 
irons  that  it  may  bake  equally.  AVhile 
hot,  roll  them  round  a stick. 

Cake,  Souffee  a i.a  Rose.  For  a 
pound  of  sugar  take  a handful  of  picked 
rose  leaves,  cook  the  sugar  to  a strong 
syrup,  then  throw  in  the  rose  leaves,  then 


let  the  sugar  again  boil  up;  beat  up  the 
white  of  an  egg  and  mix  with  the  sugar, 
stirring  well  the  whole  time ; when  the 
sugar  begins  to  rise  a second  time,  take  it 
ofi’  and  turn  it  out  into  moulds.  A little 
carmine  may  be  added  in  beating  up  the 
egg  to  heighten  the  colour. 

Rout  Cakes.  Rub  into  two  pounds 
of  flour  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  washed 
in  orange-flower  water  ; then  add  half  a 
pound  of  well  beaten  loaf  sugar,  the  same 
weight  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel 
cut  into  strips,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  well  dried  currants  ; mix  all  these  in- 
gredients well  together  with  five  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  half  a glass  of  brandy  or 
ratafia,  or  a little  of  both  ; drop  this  paste 
in  small  rough  knobs  upon  floured  tins, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven ; they  will  re- 
quire but  a very  short  time  to  bake,  as 
they  must  not  be  high  coloured. 

Cake  a ea  Royaee.  Put  a piece  of 
butter,  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  into  a 
steuqian  with  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  lemon 
peel  sirred  very  fine,  a little  salt,  and  a 
wine  glass  full  of  w'ater  ; stir  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  becomes  thick,  and  begins  to  ad- 
here to  the  vessel ; then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  stir  into  it  an  egg,  adding  more  eggs  by 
degrees  until  the  paste  softens,  but  with- 
out becoming  liquid  ; then  put  into  it  tw'O 
or  three  bitter  almond  biscuits,  and  some 
dried  orange  flow'ers  cut  fine ; cut  the 
paste  into  little  cakes  about  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  place  them  upon  buttered  paper, 
touch  them  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour  in  an  oven  not  too  hot. 

Savoy  Cake.  Take  as  much  fine 
sugar  as  ■will  weigh  against  twelve  whole 
eggs,  and  as  much  fine  flour  as  will  w’eigh 
six ' eggs  ; then  break  the  eggs,  keeping 
the  whites  and  yolks  separate  ; add  the 
yolks  to  the  sugar  with  a little  rasped 
lemon-peel,  and  beat  them  up  well  to- 
gether ; whip  the  wliites  of  the  eggs,  add 
them  to  the  flour,  and  then  gradually  mix 
the  whole  together,  stirring  w'ell  with  the 
■W'hisk  as  you  mix  ; when  the  operation  of 
mixing  has  been  thoroughly  performed, 
have  ready  a cake  shape,  butter  it  well, 
put  in  the  ingredients,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  for  an  hour  and  a 
half ; Avhen  done,  turn  it  out  gently  on  a 
dish.  It  should  be  of  a fine  gold  colour, 
but  if  it  is  too  dark,  mix  some  white  sugar, 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  and  beat  well  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  is  very  white  ; cover 
the  cake  with  this  glace ; let  it  be 
thoroughly  cold  before  serving. 
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Scotch  Cake.  Prepare  the  following 
ingredients  ; — Pour  pounds  of  well  dried 
flt)ur,  two  pounds  of  good  butter,  half  a 
pound  of  candied  citron  and  lemon  peel, 
the  same  quantity  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  and  half 
the  quantity  of  bitter  almonds  blanched, 
and  half  a pound  of  caraway  comfits  ; cut 
the  citron  and  lemon  peel  into  thin  strips, 
the  almonds  into  small  chips,  and  mix 
them  with  little  more  than  half  of  the 
flour,  part  of  the  comfits,  and  the  sugar  ; 
melt  the  butter,  and  when  nearly  cool 
pour  it  into  the  flour,  mixing  it  briskly 
all  the  time  ; then  form  it  with  the  hands 
into  a lai’ge  round,  about  an  inch  thick, 
using  the  remainder  of  the  flour  to  make 
it  up  with ; cut  it  into  four,  pincliing  each 
part  round  the  edge  with  the  finger  and 
thumb ; prick  and  strew  the  remainder 
of  the  seeds  over  them ; bake  on  paper  or 
floured  tins  in  a moderate  oven. 

Seed  Cake.  To  three  pounds  of  well 
dried  flour  add  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
butter,  washed  in  water,  to  which  a little 
orange  flower  has  been  added,  and  the 
same  weight  of  finely  powdered  sugar, 
twelve  oimces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched 
and  cut  into  small  chips,  a pound  of 
candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  and  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  citron  in  thin  slips, 
two  nutmegs  grated,  a few  caraway  seeds, 
the  yolks  of  twenty-four  and  the  whites 
of  twenty  eggs  beaten  separately  ; fii’st 
beat  the  butter  to  a cream  with  the  hand, 
then  add  the  sugar  and  the  eggs  gradually ; 
next  the  flour  a little  at  a time,  then 
the  other  ingredients,  finishing  with  a 
large  wine-glassful  of  brandy ; butter  the 
tin  well,  and  pour  in  the  cake,  covering 
the  top  with  caraway  comfits  ; bake  it  in 
a moderate  oven. 

Seraglio  Cake.  Boil  together  for  a 
moment,  in  a little  water,  a small  quantity 
of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
a little  grated  lemon  peel,  a little  salt,  and 
as  much  flour  as  wdll  make  a firm  paste  ; 
shake  the  saucepan  well  over  the  fire,  un- 
til the  paste  separates  from  the  sides  of  it ; 
then  remove  it,  and  while  it  is  yet  warm, 
add  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  mixed  with 
the  paste  until  it  adheres  to  the  finger ; 
then  remove  it  entfrely  from  the  fire,  and 
add  as  many  more  eggs,  one  by  one,  as 
the  paste  will  absorb,  with  macaroons 
broken  fine,  orange  flowers  cut  fine,  some 
grated  lemon  ; form  the  cakes  into  what- 
ever shape  is  desired,  and  bake. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes.  Beat  to  a cream 
a pound  of  fresh  butter ; add  the  same 
quantity  of  well  dried  flour,  a pound  of 
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sugar  pounded  and  rolled  with  a Ixrttle, 
an  ounce  and  a lialf  of  caraway  seeds, 
and  six  eggs  well  beaten  in  a little 
orange  flower  water;  add,  last  of  all,  lialf  a 
glass  of  ratafia,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together ; make  it  into  a paste,  roll  to 
the  thickness  of  a dollar,  cut  into  shapes, 
and  bake  on  floured  tins. 

SroNGE  Cake.  Beat  well  together  for 
an  hour  with  the  hand  the  following  in- 
gredients : — Two  pounds  of  well  dried 
flour,  a pound  of  finely  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  twelve  and  the  whites 
of  ten  eggs  beaten  separately,  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  and  the  grated  peel  of  one, 
half  a glass  of  orange  flower  water,  the 
same  quantity  of  brandy,  and  half  the 
quantity  of  ratafia ; then  butter  a tin,  line 
it  with  buttered  paper,  put  in  the  cake, 
and  cover  over  the  top  with  sifted  white 
sugar,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour. 

Sussex  Cakes.  To  two  pounds  of 
well  dried  flour,  mix  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  four  ounces 
of  sweet  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds 
pounded  in  a little  orange  flower  water, 
and  a pound  of  fi-esh  butter  beaten  to  a 
cream  ; mix  these  well  together,  bake  in 
small  tins,  well  floured,  or  drop  on  floured 
tins. 

Sweet  Cakes.  To  a pound  and  a half 
of  well  dried  flour,  add  the  same  quantity  of 
fresh  butter,  washed  in  orange  flower  water, 
and  half  a pound  of  pounded  and  sifted 
loaf  sugar  ; mix  the  flour  and  sugar  to- 
gether, rub  in  the  butter,  and  add  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  with  a little 
cream  ; make  it  mto  a stiff  paste,  roll  to 
the  thickness  of  a crown  piece,  cut  into 
shapes,  and  bake  on  a floured  tin. 

Tea  Cakes.  Take  a pound  of  flour, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  nine  ounces  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  peel  of  a lemon 
grated,  a few  caraway  seeds,  the  jmlks 
and  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  separ- 
ately ; mix  these  together  into  a stiff 
paste,  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  with  a glass, 
dnd  bake  upon  tins. 

IloYAL  Tea  Cakes,  ilix  well  to- 
gether a pound  of  dry  flour,  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  butter,  the  peel  of  a lemon  grated  ; 
beat  four  eggs  w ith  a little  orange  flower 
w'ater,  and  a small  glass  of  ratafia  ; and 
form  ftiose  ingredients  into  a paste,  w hich 
roll  out  to  a proper  thickness,  cut  into 
shapes,  and  bake  upon  floured  tins. 

TjprERARY  Seed  Cake.  Wash  a 
pound  of  butter  in  a little  orange-flower 
water,  and  beat  it  to  a cream ; then  mix 
into  it  by  degrees  a poimd  and  a half  of 
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pounded  loaf  sugar  and  sixteen  eggs  well 
beaten ; add  a pound  of  well  dried  flour, 
half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded  in  a little  rose  water,  two 
ounces  of  caraway  seed ; beat  the  whole 
well  together  for  half  an  hour,  pour  it  into 
a buttered  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for  two  hours. 

Victoria  Cake.  For  this  cake,  which 
requires  much  care  to  make  well,  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  are  necessary  : — Six 
pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  five  pounds  of 
fresh  butter,  two  pounds  of  well  beaten 
lump  sugar,  a pound  and  a half  of  candied 
citron  and  lemon  peel  cut  in  thin  strips, 
a pound  of  sweet  almonds  blanched, 
cut  into  small  chips,  and  steeped  in 
brandy  or  rose  water,  seven  pounds  of 
currants  well  dried  and  cleaned,  two  nut- 
megs grated,  a little  poimded  mace,  the 
yolks  of  twenty-fom’  and  the  whites  of 
twelve  eggs  well  beaten  separately,  a 
pint  of  good  fresh  yeast,  three  pints  of 
cream,  and  a large  wine  glass  of  orange 
flower  water ; first  mix  the  spice  with 
the  flom',  melt  the  butter  and  cream  to- 
gether, and  when  cold  add  it  gi-adually 
to  the  flour,  stirring  it  all  the  time ; add 
the  yeast  to  the  eggs,  and  strain  them 
into  the  flour,  and  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  beat  the  whole  well  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour ; line  a well  but- 
tered cake  pan  with  paper,  also  well 
buttered  ; pour  in  the  cake,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  A cake  of  this  size  will 
require  from  three  to  four  hours  to 
bake. 

Rich  Wine  Cakes.  Mix  well  to- 
gether a pound  of  well  dried  flour,  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
pound  of  butter  previously  melted ; to 
these  add  half  a pound  of  well  cleaned 
currants,  and  a glass  of  ratafia ; roll  out 
the  paste  to  twice  the  thickness  of  a dol- 
lar, cut  into  fancy  shapes,  and  bake  upon 
floured  tin. 

Wafers.  To  half  a poimd  of  pow- 
dered lump  sugar  add  the  same  quantity 
of  flour,  and  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
a little  grated  lemon  peel,  and  some 
orange  flower  water ; pound  the  whole  in 
a mortar  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  roll 
it  out  very  thin,  and  cut  into  form  ; put 
them  on  an  iron  baking  plate  with  a 
braising  pan  over  them ; serve  hot,  with 
sugar  strewed  over  them. 

CAMBRIDGE  DRENK.  This  is 
merely  a mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
good  home  brewed  ale  and  soda  water ; 
it  is  highly  refreshing,  and  of  very  agi’ee- 
nble  flavour. 


CAMPHOR.  A fine  aromatic  gum, 
the  powder  of  which  is  very  useful  for 
puttmg  into  furs  and  other  articles  to 
keep  away  insects.  Tliis  powder  is  made 
by  putting  a few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  camphor 
upon  this  article,  when  it  irill  fall  to 
pieces,  and  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar 
into  a fine  powder.  Dissolved  in  spirits 
of  "wine,  camphor  is  a remedy  for  flatu- 
lency and  colic,  and  it  has  even  been 
used,  taking  a few  drops  at  a time,  in  water, 
and  very  frequently  with  excellent  results, 
in  cholera.  If  soap,  cut  into  shavings,  be 
mixed  with  strongly  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine  (say  one  drachm  of  camphor 
to  one  ounce  of  spirit),  and  dissolved  by 
heat,  either  placing  the  bottle  in  hot 
water,  or  holding  it  for  some  time  before 
the  fire,  it  fonns  an  excellent  liniment  for 
sprains  and  rheumatism.  l\Ir.  Hutchins, 
the  celebrated  dentist,  recommends  the 
cleaning  of  teeth  by  camphor  in  the  fol- 
lovring  way  : — Pour  into  a glass  of  cold 
water  a large  tea-spoonful  of  camphorated 
spirit ; the  camphor  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face like  a cream  ; take  this  on  the  brush, 
and  clean  the  teeth  with  it ; the  teeth  and 
gums  are  thus  kept  in  order,  and  caries 
is  checked. 

CAPERS.  To  preserve  capers,  put 
them  as  they  are  gathered  into  ajar  vidth 
strong  vinegar  and  salt,  and  repeat  this 
daily  until  all  are  gathered,  taking  care 
to  have  two  inches  of  vinegar  over  the 
capers,  then  tie  over  the  jar  with  skin  ; if 
the  capers  be  put  into  a cool  place,  and  a 
little  fresh  strong  vinegar  be  added  from 
time  to  time,  the  capers  will  remain  good 
for  four  or  five  years. 

CAPILLAIRE.  An  agreeable  syrup 
used  as  a beverage,  with  cold  water,  or  to 
flavour  punch  or  other  mixtures.  Boil 
five  pounds  of  lump  sugar  with  three  pints 
of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  capillaire,  (the 
herb  called  Maiden-hair,  fi-om  Canada ;) 
skim  this  frequently,  and  continue  the 
boiling  until  the  syrup  becomes  thick ; 
then  filter  through  a jelly  bag,  add  five 
drops  of  neroli,  and  when  cold  put  into 
bottles. 

CAPOH.  The  instructions  given  un- 
der the  head  of  Fowe  will  apply  gene- 
rally to  capon  ; the  following  additional 
receipts  are  from  the  “Cuisinier  de  la 
Cour”  : — 

Capon  Roasted.  Having  properly 
cleaned  and  trussed,  cover  it  with  slices 
of  fat  bacon  and  writing  paper,  and  roast 
before  a clear  fire  ; baste  first  with  a little 
butter,  and  afterwards  with  its  oivn  grav}"' ; 
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when  (lone,  servo  witli  the  gravy.  It  i.s 
usually  sent  to  table  surrounded  in  the 
dish  by  watorcresses  which  have  been  for 
some  time  previously  seasoned  with  salt 
and  vinegar.  When  stuffed  with  truffles, 
the  truffles  are  to  be  first  fried  in  butter, 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg. 

Capon  with  Rice.  Having  drawn 
and  trussed  it,  cover  it  with  slices  of 
bacon,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
half  a pound  of  rice,  well  washed,  an 
onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a bay  leaf,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  some  good 
gravy  or  stock ; let  it  cook  gently  over 
a slow  fire  ; serve  it  on  a dish  with  the 
rice  round  the  capon. 

Capon  au  Gros  See.  Having  singed 
and  trussed  the  capon,  stew  it  gently  in 
some  good  stock,  with  some  tm-nips  and 
carrots,  a little  parsley,  a small  bit  of 
garlic,  some  pepper,  and  nutmeg  ; when 
the  capon  is  well  done,  take  it  off  and  keep 
it  hot  by  the  fire  ; then  take  the  liquid  in 
which  it  was  stewed  and  reduce  it  over 
the  fire  to  a very  small  quantity;  jjour 
this  when  done  over  the  capon,  and  serve. 
This  is  called  capon  au  gros  sel,  as 
when  eaten  the  coarse  bay  salt  is  served 
with  it. 

CARAWAY.  The  seeds  of  the  cara- 
way plant  are  much  used  in  biscuit  mak- 
ing, and  also  to  flavour  particular  dishes. 
They  are  finely  aromatic  and  warm,  with- 
out being  too  exciting  to  the  stomach. 
Hard  biscuits  with  a few  caraway  seeds 
in  them  are  recommended  by  some  medi- 
cal men  to  dyspeptic  patients.  A warm 
and  pleasant  cordial  may  be  made  with 
these  seeds  by  steeping  about  an  oimce 
of  them  in  a pint  of  brandy  for  a fort- 
night, and  then  adduig  a pint  of  strong 
syrup.  To  grow  the  plant,  choose  a moist 
soil,  and  sow  the  seed  in  the  autumn, 
soon  after  it  is  ripe.  The  plants  are  to 
be  thinned  out  in  the  spring. 

CARBAHZA.  A lai’ge  kind  of  pea, 
grown  extensively  in  South  America, 
Spain,  and  other  warm  countries.-  In  Spam 
it  is  cooked  with  meat,  both  in  the  green 
and  dried  state,  and  is  also  prepared  as  a 
distinct  dish  in  various  ways.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly nutritive,  and  of  agreeable  fla- 
vour. Any  of  the  receipts  for  cooking 
peas  may  be  adopted  for  Carbanzes. 

CARDOOH.  The  seed  of  this  plant 
should  be  sown  in  IMay,  in  a bed  four  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  and  a half  in  height, 
and  should  be  very  frequently  watered ; 
as  the  seed  will  sometimes  fail,  two  or 
three  should  be  put  together,  and  when 
they  come  up,  the  strongest  plant  should 
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be  kept.  In  September  they  should  be 
tied,  in  fine  weather,  with  three  or  four 
bands  of  straw  for  blanching,  leaving  the 
top  free,  forming  a hillock  of  mould  round 
the  stem.  The  straw  bands  are  to  be  left 
on  for  at  least  three  weeks,  taking  care  to 
water  the  heart  of  the  plant  fre({uently. 
The  bands  are  then  taken  off',  and  the  plant 
is  cut  fijr  use.  From  the  plant  which  lias 
been  raised  on  the  bed  others  may  be  set 
in  the  open  ground  in  the  month  of  March. 
To  do  this,  make  holes  a foot  wide  and  a 
foot  deep,  at  a distance  of  three  feet  from 
each  other ; fill  them  with  rich  dung, 
having  on  the  top  a few  inches  of  mould ; 
set  a plant  in  each  hole ; when  planted, 
water,  and  cover  them  over  with  a garden 
pot ; after  this,  water  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  give  them  a hoe  at  the  foot. 
These  plants  will  be  generally  fit  to  bind  in 
J line  or  J uly.  Cardoons  which  are  to  be 
eaten  m autumn  are  to  be  sown  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  They  should  be  watered 
every  evening.  Towards  the  month  of 
October,  the  strongest  are  to  be  tied  up. 
At  the  approach  of  the  frost,  they  are  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  mats,  or 
any  other  means. 

CARPETS,  TO  Clean.  Having  had 
them  carefully  beaten,  lay  them  down  and 
rub  them  over  with  a brush  dipped  in  ox- 
gall and  a little  water,  (see  Ox-Gaxi,.) 
^Vhen  this  is  done,  use  plenty  of  cold 
water,  still  brushing,  and  remove  the 
water  with  a large  sponge ; then  rub  as 
dry  as  possible  with  clean  coarse  cloths. 
If  there  be  stains  which  tins  process  of 
cleaning  does  not  remove,  try  the  effect 
of  the  prepared  soap  (see  Soap),  or  any 
of  the  modes  prescribed  under  the  head 
of  Stains.  The  carpets  must  dry^  gra- 
dually. 

CARROTS.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  roots  for  the  kitchen ; it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  strong  medicinal  pro- 
perty, or  any  quality  which  renders  it  un- 
wholesome. As  it  contains  a good  deal  of 
saccharine  matter,  it  is  considered  nutri- 
tive, and  is  given  to  cows  and  horses  with 
great  advantage.  They  thrive  very  well 
on  it,  and  appear  to  relish  it  more  than 
any  other  root.  It  is  a popular  notion 
among  English  grooms  that  the  skin  of  a 
horse  fed  for  some  time  upon  carrots  and 
only  a small  portion  of  coni,  becomes 
supple,  and  his  coat  fine.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  notion  is  well  founde<l, 
for  any  food  that  has  a tendency  to  nourish 
without  fatiguing  the  digestion,  must 
necessarily,  by  improving  the  skin,  have  an 
effect  upon  the  coat.  It  is  not  in  England 
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alone  that  carrots  are  used  occasionally  as 
food  for  horses.  In  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  where  horses  are  fed 
chiefly  on  a bread  made  purposely  for 
them,  carrots  dried  and  reduced  to  powder 
form  one  of  the  ingredients.  Carrots 
thrive  well  in  a liglit  sandy  soil,  and  it  is 
said  that  pigeon’s  dung  mixed  with  the 
ground  prevents  the  attack  of  insects. 
The  ground  for  carrots  should  be  dug 
very  deep,  and  well  manured.  _ When 
sowing  carrot  seed,  the  best  way  is  to  mix 
the  seed  with  some  earth,  as  by  that 
means  it  can  be  sown  more  regularly. 
When  the  seed  has  been  sown,  the  bed 
should  be  trodden  well  do'wn,  as  from  the 
lightness  of  the  seed  it  would  not  other- 
wise be  properly  covered  with  the  mould. 
It  is  desirable,  where  convenient,  to  sow 
carrots  for  two  or  three  years  successively 
in  the  same  bed.  When  the  plants  have 
attained  a growth  of  four  or  five  inches,  tliin 
them  out,  leaving  the  strongest  at  about 
four  inches  asunder.  Wlrere  parts  of  the 
bed  are  thin,  the  best  of  the  plants  pulled 
up  may  be  transplanted  to  supply  the 
vacancies,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when 
the  ground  has  been  well  watered.  After 
a good  shower  of  rain  is  the  best  time  to 
thin  out  the  carrot  bed,  as  otherwise  the 
plants  are  apt  to  break  off.  The  sowing 
takes  place  m April,  and  where  a succes- 
sion is  required,  another  sowing  should 
be  made  in  about  a month  afterwards. 
Carrots  may  he  well  preserved  for  winter 
use  by  taking  them  up  when  full  grown, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  withering 
of  the  tops.  Let  them  lie  for  a day  or 
two  on  the  ground,  after  digging  them 
up,  to  dry,  and  then  place  them  in  boxes, 
in  layers,  placing  dry  sand  or  veiy  dry 
earth  between  each  layer.  Carrots  are 
used  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soup,  and  stews, 
and,  indeed,  in  every  dish  of  which  any 
vegetables  form  part ; but  they  ai'e  also 
dressed  to  use  separately.  In  the  ge- 
neral way,  they  are  boiled  in  water,  and 
served  plain  ; but  on  the  Continent  they 
are  dished  up  in  a variety  of  ways,  and 
form  very  agreeable  dishes. 

PuEEE  OF  Caekots,  is  used  to  give 
their  flavour  to  soup,  if  desired,  and  is 
made  by  boiling  them  in  water  till  veiy 
tender,  and  then  squeezing  them  through 
a sieve.  The  puree  of  other  vegetables  is 
made  in  the  same  way,  and  is  of  use 
where  the  flavour  of  any  particular  sort  is 
required  without  the  substance. 

Ragout  of  Caeeots.  Roil  some  car- 
rots which  have  been  neatly  cut  round, 
and  in  pieces  of  two  inches  long,  in 
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watei',  for  twenty  minutes,  then  take  them 
out,  and  having  drained  them  in  a sieve, 
put  them  into  a stewjian  with^  some  good 
gravy,  a little  French  white  wine,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little  salt  and  pep- 
per. Thicken  tho  sauce,  if  necessary, 
with  a little  cullis,  and  serve. 

Stewed  Caeeots.  Scrape  and  wash 
the  carrots,  and  having  blanched  them, 
cut  them  in  slices.  Make  a sauce  with  a 
slice  of  butter,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and 
some  shi’ed  parsley,  moisten  with  some 
milk,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the  yolks 
of  three  or  four  eggs.  Let  them  stew  a 
short  time,  and  serve  with  the  sauce.  A 
few  slices  of  bacon  may  be  added,  and 
served  -with  it. 

CARVESTG.  Although  it  is  now  very 
much  the  custom,  in  many  wealthy  fa- 
milies, for  the  butler  to  remove  the  dishes 
from  the  table  and  carve  them  on  the  side- 
board, thus  saving  trouble  to  the  master 
or  mistress  of  the  house,  and  time  to  the 
guests,  the  practice  is  not  so  general  even 
amongst  what  are  called  the  higher  classes 
of  society  that  general  mstructions  for 
carving  will  be  uninteresting  to  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  numerous  class, 
who,  although  enabled  to  place  good 
dishes  before  their  friends,  are  not  wealthy 
enough  to  keep  a butler  if  they  were  so 
inclined.  Good  carving  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  indicative  of  good  society,  for  it 
proves  to  company  that  the  host  does 
not  give  a dinner  party  for  the  first  time, 
but  is  accustomed  to  receive  friends,  and 
frequently  to  dispense  the  cheer  of  a hos- 
pitable board.  The  master  or  mistress  of 
a house  who  does  not  know  how  to  carve, 
is  not  unfrequently  looked  upon  as  an 
ignorant  farvenn,  as  a person  who  cannot 
take  a hand  at  whist,  in  good  society,  is 
regarded  as  one  who  has  passed  his  time 
in  the  parlour  of  a public  house,  playing 
at  cribbage,  or  all  fours.  Independently, 
however,  of  the  importance  of  knowing 
how  to  carve  well,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
galing one’s  friends  and  acquaintances,  the 
science,  and  it  is  a science,  is  a valuable 
acqufrement  for  any  man,  as  it  enables 
him,  at  a public  or  private  dmner,  to 
render  valuable  aid.  There  are  many 
diners  out  who  are  welcome  merely  be- 
cause they  know  how  to  carve.  Some 
men  amuse  by  thefr  conversation ; others 
are  favourites  because  they  can  sing  a 
good  song  ; but  the  man  who  makes  him- 
self useful  and  agreeable  to  all  is  he  m ho 
carves  with  elegance  and  speed.  We 
shall  now  give  a few  general  instructions, 
with  engravings  of  some  joints,  poultry,&c., 
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vecoinmendin^,  at  tlic  same  time,  to  tlie 
novice  in  this  art,  to  keep  a watchful 
eye  upon  every  superior  carver  whom  he 
may  meet  at  ctinner.  In  this  way  he  will 
soon  become  well  versed  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  cutting  up.  Mrs.  Rundell,  in 
her  “ Domestic  Cookery,”  says  : — 

“ The  carving-knife  for  a lady  should 
be  light,  and  of  a middling  size,  and  fine 
edge.  Strength  is  less  required  than 
address  hi  the  manner  of  using  it ; and, 
to  facilitate  this,  the  cook  should  give 
orders  to  the  butcher  to  divide  thp.  joints 
of  the  bones  of  all  carcass-joints  of  mutton, 
lamb,  and  veal  (such  as  neck,  breast,  and 
lorn)  ; which  may  be  easily  cut  hito  thin 
slices  attached  to  the  adjoining  bones.  If 
the  whole  of  the  meat  belonging  to  each 
bone  should  be  too  thick,  a small  slice 
may  be  taken  off  between  every  two  bones. 

“ The  more  fleshy  joints  (as  fillet  of 
veal,  leg  or  saddle  of  mutton,  and  beef) 
are  to  be  helped  in  tliin  slices  neatly  cut 
and  smooth.  Observe  to  let  the  knife 
pass  down  to  the  bone  in  the  mutton  and 
beef  joints. 

“ The  dish  should  not  be  too  far  off  the 
carver,  as  it  gives  an  awkward  appearance, 
and  makes  the  task  more  difficult.  At- 
tention is  to  be  paid  to  help  every  one  to 
a part  of  such  articles  as  are  considered 
the  best. 

“ In  helping  fish,  take  care  not  to  break 
the  flakes,  which  in  cod  and  very  fi'esh 
salmon  are  lai’ge,  and  contribute  much  to 
the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  A fish- 
knife,  not  being  sharp,  divides  it  best  on 
this  account.  Help  a pai’t  of  the  roe, 
milt,  or  liver,  to  each  person.  The  heads 
of  carp,  part  of  those  of  cod  and  salmon, 
sounds  of  cod,  and  fins  of  turbot,  are  like- 
wise esteemed  niceties,  and  are  to  be 
attended  to  accordingly. 

“ In  cutting  up  wild- fowl,  duck,  goose, 
or  turkey,  for  a large  party,  if  you  cut 
the  slices  down  from  pinion  to  pinion, 
without  making  wmgs,  there  will  be  more 
prime  pieces.” 

Aitch,  ok  Edge,  bone  of  Beef.  Be- 
fore helping  the  guests,  a thick  slice  (say 
an  inch  thick)  should  be  removed  the 
whole  length  of  the  meat,  that  part  not 
being  prime,  as  it  has  been  exposed  more 
immediately  to  the  action  of  the  water, 
and  wants  flavour ; then  help  in  thin 
slices.  Serve  a little  of  the  firm,  or  soft 
part,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  guest. 
Remove  the  skewer  with  which  the  meat 
is  kept  together  before  you  serve  it  at 
table,  and  replace  it,  if  necessary,  by  a 
silver  skewer. 
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Round  of  Beef.  Take  off  the  outer 
part,  then  help  in  thin  slices,  keeping  the 
whole  surface  even.  The  fat  also  should 
be  cut  thin,  and  a little  be  given  with 
each_  portion  of  the  lean.  If  the  dish  be 
garnished  with  carrots,  serve  some  to  each 
guest.  It  Is  customary  to  pour  a little  of 
the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled, 
into  the  dish,  for,  generally  speaking,  a 
good  deal  of  gravy  is  required  with  round 
of  beef. 

SiKEoiN  OF  Beef.  In  England  this  is 
generally  carved  end  ways,  beginning  at 
either  end.  In  France  it  is  cut  through 
the  middle ; and  this  is  also  done  some- 
times in  England.  The  under  part  is  the 
most  tender,  and  is  preferred  by  many 
persons ; this  should  be  sliced  cross  ways. 
Help  a little  of  the  fat,  and  inquire  if  any 
guest  prefers  the  outside.  The  inside  of 
the  sirloin  is  somethnes  made  into  a se- 
parate dish,  by  cutting  it  up  with  some-of 
the  fat,  and  pouring'over  it  some  gravy  and 
shalot  vinegar,  with  a little  salt. 

Calf’s  Head.  Cut  slices  from  1 to  2 
in  the  figure,  near  the  bone.  At  3,  the 
throat  sweetbread,  help  a slice  from  3 to 
4 ; cut  out  the  eye,  and  diidde  it  in  two. 
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If  the  jaw-bone  be  taken  off,  there  will 
be  found  some  fine  lean.  Under  the  head 
is  the  palate.  As  different  persons  have 
different  tastes,  consult  that  of  each  before 
you  help  the  guests. 

Duck.  Cut  some  slices  from  the  breast, 
and  proceed  as  with  a goose. 

Fish.  This,  generally  speaking,  should 
be  carved  with  a fish  slice,  and  should  be 
detached  neatly  from  the  bone.  In  seiz  ing 
a cod’s  head  mid  shoulders,  take  the  flesh 
from  the  back-bone,  holding  the  spoon  at 
the  same  time  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fish  as  it  lies  in  the  dish,  to  receive  the 
portion  detached  by  the  slice,  and  with 
each  portion  give  a little  of  the  sound, 
which  lies  under  the  back  bone.  As  many 
persons  like  the  gelatinous  parts  which  lie 
about  the  head,  the  guest  should  be  asked 
if  there  is  any  part  there  which  he  prefers ; 
a little  of  the  liver  should  be  given,  if  it 
is  dressed,  with  the  cod. 

A Fowl.  Lay  the  fowl  on  a plate,  then 
fix  the  fork  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and 
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with  the  knife  cut  through  the  joint  I, 
as  far  as  2,  and  without  further  cutting 
pull  of  the  wing.  To  remove  the  leg, 
insert  the  knife  at  2,  cutting  downwards 
as  far  as  3,  give  the  blade  a sudden  turn  ; 
turn  the  fowl,  and  proceed  as  before  with 
the  other  limbs.  Remove  the  merry- 
thought at  4 by  a sharp  and  dexterous  cut. 


and  bending  it  back  ; next  remove  the 
neck  bones  5 to  6,  by  putting  the  fork 
through  each,  and  wrenching  it  up  care- 
fully. The  breast  is  next  to  be  separated 
from  the  back,  by  cutting  through  the 
sides  of  the  fowl ; cut  the  back,  by  follow- 
ing the  lines  7, 8,  and  9 ; the  side  bones  will 
then  be  parted ; as  yie  fowl  is  dissected, 
lay  the  different  porBons  on  the  dish. 


Goose.  After  cutting  a few  slices  off 
the  breast,  the  legs  should  be  removed, 
which  is  done  by  cutting  in  the  direction 
1,  2,  3 ; then  the  wings,  4 to  1 ; and  the 
merrythought,  5 to  6.  Then  displace 
the  apron  according  to  the  line  of  7,  2,  3. 
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Under  this  is  the  seasoning,  part  of  which 
must  be  served  to  each  guest.  To  take 
off  the  wings,  insert  the  fork  in  the  small 
end  of  the  pinion,  and  press  it  close  to  the 
body ; then  put  in  the  knife,  and  divide  the 
joint  down.  Beside  the  wings  there  are 
two  side-bones,  which  should  be  taken  off, 
as  also  the  back  and  lower  side-bones.  The 
rump,  when  devilled  with  pepper  and  salt, 
is  a favourite  part  with  many. 

Ham.  The  common  way  is  to  cut 
cross  ways,  beginning  at  the  hock ; but 
many  persons  cut  the  slices  long  ways. 
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No  other  direction  is  necessary  than  to 
cut  thin. 

A Hare.  Cut  first  as  many  slices  as 
possible  out  of  the  back,  then  pass  the 
knife  under  each  shoulder,  at  1,  and  cut 
do\vn  as  far  as  the  rump.  Then  remove 
the  shoulders  in  the  direction  of  1,  2,  3, 
and  separate  the  legs  from  the  body.  Cut 
the  backbone  through  in  three  places, 
4,  5,  6.  The  stuffing,  part  of  which 
should  be  given  to  each  guest,  will  be 
foimd  inside.  The  back  and  legs  are  the 
best  parts.  Cut  off  the  ears  at  the  roots, 
as  some  persons  like  them  much,  as  also 
the  head  and  brains.  To  divide  the  head, 
insert  the  point  of  your  knife  at  the  top, 
and  cut  it  through  down  to  the  nose. 


Fore  Quarter  of  Lamb.  Sepai'ate 
the  shoidder  from  the  breast  and  ribs.  If 
grass  lamb,  the  shoulder  being  large,  put 
it  into  another  dish.  Squeeze  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon  on  the  other  part,  and  sprinkle 
a little  salt  and  pepper.  Then  separate  the 
gristly  part  from  the  ribs,  and  help  either 
shoulder  or  ribs  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  guest. 

Haunch  of  Mutton.  Follow  the  same 
directions  as  for  a haunch  of  venison. 

Leg  of  Mutton.  Begin  at  2,  between 
the  knuckle  and  further  end,  by  cutting 
thin  deep  slices  to  3.  If  the  outside  is 
not  fat  enough,  help  some  from  the  side 
of  the  broad  end  in  slices,  from  5 to  6. 
As  there  ai’e  fine  slices  in  the  back  of  the 
leg,  turn  it  up,  and  cut  the  broad  end,  but 
longwise.  To  cut  out  the  cramp-bone, 
take  hold  of  the  shank  with  your  left 
hand,  and  cut  down  to  the  thigh-bone  at 
4 ; then  pass  the  knife  under  the  cramp- 
bone,  in  the  direction  4,  7.  If  the  leg 
be  a wether,  which  is  the  best,  it  will  be 
known  by  a round  lump  of  fat  at  1 . 
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Saddle  of  Mutton.  Slice  tliiii  from 
the  tail  to  the  end,  beginning  at  the  back- 
bone ; help  slices  of  fat  from  the  sides. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton.  The  engraving 
represents  a shoulder  lying  with  its  back 
uppermost.  Cut  first  in  the  hollow  part 
in  the  direction  of  1,  2,  deep  to  the  bone. 
The  best  of  the  fat  is  on  the  outer  edge, 
and  is  to  be  cut  out  in  thin  slices  in  the 
direction  3.  If  the  hollow  part  cut  in 
the  line  1,  2,  is  eaten,  some  delicate  slices 
may  be  cut  out  on  each  side  the  ridge  of 
the  blade-bone,  in  the  direction  3,  4. 


A Pheasant.  Having  removed  the 
skewers  and  sent  , the  pheasant  to  table, 
fix  the  fork  in  the  centre  of  the  breast  j 
slice  it  down  the  middle,  and  take  otf  the 
leg  and  wing  on  one  side.  Do  the  same 
on  the  other  side,  and  then  cut  otf  the 
slices  of  breast  you  divided  before.  Be 
careful  in  taking  otf  the  wings  not  to  cut 
too  near  the  neck,  as  you  might  hit  on  the 
neck  bone,  fi'om  which  the  wing  must  be 
separated.  Cut  off  the  merrythought,  by 
passing  the  knife  under  it  towards  the 
neck.  Cut  the  other  parts  as  in  a fowl. 
The  breast,  wings,  and  merrythought  are 
the  most  esteemed ; but  the  leg  has  a high 
flavour,  and,  like  the  leg  of  the  fowl,  is 
preferred  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Partridges.  The  partridge  is  cut  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  a fowl.  The  prime 
parts  of  a partridge  are  the  wngs,  breast, 
and  merrythought;  but  the  bird  being 
small,  the  two  latter  are  not  often  diidded. 
The  wing  is  considered  as  the  best,  and 
the  tip  of  it  is  reckoned  the  most  delicate. 

Pigeons.  Cut  them  in  half,  either  from 
top  to  bottom,  or  across. 

Sucking  Pig.  The  body  should  be 
divided  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  and 
garnished  with  the  jaws  and  ears.  In 
carving,  divide  a shoulder  from  the  body 
on  one  side,  then  the  ribs  into  two ; but 
the  different  joints  may  be  again  divided 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pig  or  the 
number  of  the  guests;  sen'e  almndantly 
with  sauce,  and  an  ear  or  jaw  to  tho.se  who 
like  them. 
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A Leg  of  Pork.  Cut  in  the  direction 
1 to  2,  and  .slice  from  both  sides  alter- 
nately. If  roasted,  the  joint  must  be 
turned  over  for  the  seasoning. 


A Raubit.  Proceed  as  with  a hare. 

A Turkey.  After  some  experience 
has  been  obtained  in  the  di.s.section  of  a 
fowl,  the  carver  will  be  able  to  proceed 
s.atisfactorily  with  a turkey.  If  the  bird 
be  large  and  the  party  small,  it  is  consi- 
dered more  delicate  not  to  dissect  the 
joints,  but  simply  to  cut  off  the  flesh  from 
the  breast  and  other  white  parts.  In  this 
case  what  remains  may  be  cut  up  and 
hashed,  or  curried  for  another  day. 

Breast  of  Ve.vl.  Separate  the  ribs 
from  the  brisket,  and  help  of  either,  ac- 
cording to  the  choice  of  the  guest. 

Fillet  of  Vea^  In  dre.ssing  this  the 
bone  should  be  taRi  out,  and  the  meat 
tied  round  firmly.  The  stuffing,  (see 
Ve^vl)  must  be  put  under  the  flap  and 
covered  with  paper,  to  prevent  its  being 
dried  up  in  roasting.  Help  as  with  round 
of  beef,  and  give  a tliin  slice  of  stuffing 
and  fat  with  each  supply ; inquire  if  any 
guest  prefers  the  outside. 

Haunch  of  Venison.  Cut  deep  in 
the  line  1,  2,  3,  to  let  out  the  gravy ; then 
begin  at  2,  and  cut  deep  to  the  end,  4 ; 
help  in  thin  slices,  with  a little  fat  to  each 
person. 


CATSUP,  see  IMushrooms,  and  "W.vl- 
NUTS,  and  Tomata. 

CAULIFLOWER.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  cauliflower — the  tender,  tlie  hardy, 
and  another  sort  between  the  two.  The 
tender  is  the  early  sort,  but  it  is  not  the 
best ; the  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it  suc- 
ceeds best  in  dry  seasons,  and  in  strong 
soils,  but  it  bas  a tendency  to  run  rapidly 
to  seed.  It  is  somi  in  the  end  of  January, 
and  when  the  plants  are  well  formed  they 
are  transplanted,  and  again  the  third  time, 
in  the  month  of  IMay,  under  glasse.s,  until 
they  are  quite  fit  to  idace  in  the  opn 
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ground.  Tho  soil  should  be  well  broken 
and  manured.  The  hard;^,  or  winter  sort 
of  cauliflower  is  so\vn  in  the  end  of 
August,  and  is  transplanted  twice  or 
thrice  before  the  next  April,  giving  them 
air  from  time  to  time  ; when  finally  trans- 
planted, they  must  be  watered  gently 
every  second  day,  increasing  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  month  of  May.  The  other 
sort  of  cauliflower  is  sown  and  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Wlien  planted  out,  they 
should  be  carefullj'  hoed  and  weeded,  and 
they  will  he  much  improved  by  occasion- 
ally throwing  round  them  the  sweepings 
of  the  stable. 

To  Bom  Cauliflower.  After  trim- 
ming them,  put  them  in  cold  water  for 
two  hours;  put  them  m boiling  water 
like  other  vegetables,  with  a little  salt, 
and  boil  them  about  twenty  minutes,  or 
more  if  they  are  large.  Serve  with  melted 
butter.  Some  serve  them  as  sea-kale,  on 
toasted  bread. 

To  Preserve  Cauliflower.  After 
trimming  them  carefully,  taking  off  all 
the  leaves,  place  them  to  soak  in  some 
salt  and  water  for  a\few  minutes,  after 
which  cut  them  into  cross  slices,  put  them 
into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  about 
three  minutes.  They  are  then  to  be  taken 
out  and  drained  ; after  which  they  are  to 
be  laid  on  a frame  of  wicker-work,  or 
clean  matting,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
two  days.  They  are  then  to  be  put  into 
a very  slow  oven,  and  gradually  dried ; but 
as  the  heat  of  the  oven  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  one  baking,  the  drying  must  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  for  if  they 
were  to  be  placed  in  any  other  than  a very 
slack  oven  the  effect  would  not  be  pro- 
duced. When  they  are  thoroughly  dry, 
they  must  be  put  by  in  paper  bags  for 
use.  The  cauliflower,  thus  preserved,  can 
be  cooked  either  in  the  usual  way  of  boil- 
ing or  with  milk,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
served  up  with  a rich  gravy.  The  French 
fry  and  dress  cauliflowers  in  various  ways, 
but  this  is  a vegetable  which  does  not  im- 
prove in  flavour  by  any  cooking  out  of 
the  plain  way. 

CAVIAR.  The  prepared  roe  of  the 
sturgeon,  (see  Sturgeon.)  Caviar  is 
made  in  Russia  by  rubbing  the  roe  through 
a sieve  and  salting  it.  It  is  then  dried 
and  sprinkled  with  fish-oil,  and  com- 
pressed for  exportation. 

CELERY.  This  plant  imparts  a very 
agreeable  flavour  in  cookery,  and  is  also 
very  good  in  salad,  but  it  does  not  yield 
much  nutrition.  It  is  said  to  have  some 
medicinal  properties,  as  a sedative.  There 


are  seven  varieties  of  celery,  but  only  three 
are  used, — viz.,  one  with  hollow,  the  other 
with  solid  stalks,  and  one  with  large  red 
stalks  ; the  best  is  the  long  celery,  but  it 
does  not  stand  the  winter  so  well  as  the 
shorter  kind.  Celery  should  be  sown  at 
different  periods,  so  as  to  be  able  to  trans- 
plant the  plants  in  various  seasons.  In 
England,  the  first  sowing  should  not  take 
place  before  the  end  of  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  and  the  second  early  in 
May ; but  in  France,  the  first  sowing 
generally  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of 
January.  The  plants  of  the  first  sowing 
will  be  ready  for  putting  into  nursery 
beds  in  about  a month.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  first  instance  in  a ivarm  bed, 
with  about  six  inches  of  mould,  and 
under  glasses,  giving  them  air  from  time 
to  time.  When  the  plants  are  removed, 
they  must  be  put  into  beds  of  rich  earth, 
at  a distance  of  about  four  inches  from  each 
other,  being  well  watered  and  shaded 
from  the  sun  for  the  first  few  days.  The 
same  plan  is  to  be  adopted  with  the  suc- 
cessive sowings.  Most  of  the  plants  are 
ready  for  putting  into  trenches  and 
blanching  in  about  five  or  six  weeks  from 
the  transplanting.  If  the  ground  should 
be  dry,  they  should  be  watered.  They 
are  planted  in  trenches  a foot  and  a half 
deep,  the  bottom  covered  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  eight  inches  with  good  rotten  dung. 
Plant  them  at  about  four  inches  asunder. 
To  blanch  them  it  is  only  necessary  every 
four  or  five  days  to  di'aw  the  earth  up 
close  about  the  plants,  and  this  must  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  plants  continue 
growing,  merely  leaving  the  upper  part  of 
the  heart  and  leaves  uncovered.  The 
sowings  should  continue  at  intervals  of 
about  three  weeks,  so  as  to  keep  up  a re- 
gular succession  during  the  winter.  Ce- 
lery is  not  considered  at  perfection  until 
there  have  been  some  shai-p  frosty  morn- 
ings. 

Fried  Celery.  Blanch  the  celery  in 
some  rather  strongly  salted  water,  and 
let  it  cook  gently  in  a little  consomme,  or 
strong  stock.  Take  out  the  celery,  draw 
it,  and  dip  it  into  batter;  then  fry  in 
some  boiling  dripping.  When  it  is  done, 
it  is  to  be  powdered  with  sugar,  and  can- 
died with  a salamander. 

Celery  Fritters.  Cook  the  celerj"- 
in  a saucepan  with  a little  fat  bacon,  salt, 
and  sweet  herbs,  moistening  with  rich 
stock,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a few 
slices  of  bacon  and  some  oiled  paper. 
When  they  are  thorouglfiy  done,  take 
them  out  and  soak  them  for  some  time  in 
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brandy  and  sugar,  then  dip  them  into 
thick  batter,  and  fry,  covering  tliem  witli 
sugar,  and  candying  as  above. 

Celery  in  Imitation  of  Preserved 
Ginger.  Cut  the  blanched  part  of  the 
celery  in  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  water  Avith 
a large  quantity  of  ginger  until  it  is  quite 
tender,  then  throw  it  into  cold  water  and 
allow  it  to  remain  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  put  it  over  a slow  fire  in  good 
syrup,  with  some  pieces  of  ginger,  and  let 
it  remain  simmering  for  an  hour.  Cool  it 
again,  and  in  the  mean  time  thicken  the 
syrup  by  further  evaporation.  Put  the 
celery  in  again,  and  repeat  the  same  pro- 
cess. After  a third  simmering  in  this 
way,  taking  care  to  keep  the  syrup  thick, 
put  the  celery  into  pots,  and  cover  with  a 
syrup.  The  stalks  of  lettuce,  taking  off 
the  outside,  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
make  a very  agreeable  article  of  dessert. 

Celery  Salad.  The  celery  is  to  be 
cut  up  in  small  pieces  and  mixed  in  the 
usual  way  of  other  salads,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a considerable  quantity  of  mus- 
tard. It  is  either  eaten  alone  or  with  a 
little  beet-root. 

Stewed  Celery.  Having  trimmed 
the  celery,  leaving  only  the  tender  leaves, 
aud  washed  it,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
boiling  water  to  blanch,  and  when  it  has 
become  sufficiently  tender  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  huger,  take  it  out,  and 
throw  it  into  cold  water ; then  mash  it 
up  Avith  a knife  in  the  same  way  as  chicory 
or  endive.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
bit  of  butter,  a little  salt,  whole  pepper, 
and  a small  quantity  of  nutmeg.  Pour 
upon  it  about  half  a pint  of  mixed  stock 
and  veloute  sauce ; or,  for  want  of  these, 
water  mixed  with  some  good  gravy,  and 
let  it  reduce  until  it  has  become  thick. 
It  is  then  to  be  served  in  a dish  garnished 
with  slices  of  bread  fried  in  butter. 

CELLAH.  Persons  Avho  are  desirous 
of  preserving,  and  even  improAing,  the 
quality  of  wine  and  beer,  must  be  very- 
careful  in  the  mode  of  constructing  this 
important  appendage  of  a dwelling.  Count 
Chaptal,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the 
art  of  preserving  Avines,  gives  the  folloAving 
directions  : — The  cellar  should  he  situated 
to  the  north,  as  the  temperature  is  much 
less  variable  than  in  any  other  position. 
It  should  be  deep,  and  the  temperature 
kept  as  equable  as  possible.  It  should  be 
slightly  damp,  but  never  in  excess.  The 
light  should  be  moderate  ; total  darkness 
is  very  injurious,  as  it  contributes  to  de- 
cay. The  cellar  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  such  a situation  as  not  to  be 
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affected  by  the  circulation  of  carriages  or 
any  other  shocks,  as  they  are  calculated 
to  turn  the  wine.  All  green  wood,  vine- 
gar, and  other  articles  liable  to  fermenta- 
tion, should  be  excluded  from  it.  A 
cellar  to  be  good  should  be  always  vaulted. 
M.  Julien,  in  an  article  upon  cellars,  .says, 
that  if  the  cellar  be  too  damp,  the  casks 
should  be  placed  upon  horses,  and  that 
the  parts  underneath  them  are  to  be  fre- 
quently SAvept.  Where  damp  is  in  excess 
it  is  also  necessary  to  make  openings  to 
let  in  the  air.  If  the  cellar  be  too  dry, 
the  evaporation  of  the  AAone  becomes  so 
great  that  the  quality  is  injured  by  the 
vacuum.  If  this  dryness  be  occasioned 
by  the  air  that  enters  the  cellar,  the  open- 
ing should  be  partially  planked  up.  Par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
struct cellars  in  marshy  ground,  or  any 
other  spot  where  mephitic  vapours  are 
likely  to  rise. 

CERVELAS.  Commonly  called  in 
England,  Saveloys.  A kind  of  sausage 
made  of  chopped  pork,  veal,  and  bacon, 
strongly  spiced.  This  meat,  being  chop- 
ped together  in  ajfrut  equal  quantities, 
and  not  too  fine,  and  salted,  and  strongly 
spiced  with  pepper  and  other  spices,  is  put 
into  skins  rather  shorter  and  thicker  than 
the  common  sausage,  and  is  Ixiiled  before 
eating.  They  are  sometimes  smoked  by 
exposing  them  for  a few  days  to  the  smoke 
of  a Avood  fire,  but  must  in  that  case  be 
first  cooked  before  used.  They  are  boiled 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  stock,  with  fine 
herbs,  chiboles,  &c.,  and  are  served  cold. 
Cervelas  are  also  made  Avith  carp  and 
eels  in  the  folloAving  manner : — HaAong 
taken  out  the  hones  of  the  fish,  chop  it  up 
Avith  some  fresh  butter,  parsley,  shalots, 
chiboles,  and  season  AAdth  salt  and  spices  ; 
mix  Avith  this  some  hard  boiled  egfgs, 
chopped,  and  fill  the  skins  of  any  len^h 
or  form  desired  Avith  the  mixture  ; smoke 
these  cervelas  for  three  days,  then  cook 
them  in  a mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  French  AA'hite  AAnne  and  AA'ater,  Avith 
some  onions,  carrots,  fine  herbs,  salt  and 
pepper.  For  cerAelas  in  French  charcu- 
terie,  see  Pork. 

CHARCOAL.  This  is  made  from 
AA'Ood,  and  is  an  important  fuel  for  cookery. 
The  manufacture  is  very  simple;  the 
AVOod  is  cut  into  the  shape  required,  and 
is  then  burnt,  excluding  the  air.  As 
charcoal  gives  out  in  combustion  a great 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ga.s,  cooks  sliould 
be  careful  to  have  a free  current  of  air 
Avhere  it  is  used,  as  the  gas  alluded  to  is 
dangerous  to  health  and  even  fatal  to  life. 
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if  burnt  in  a close  room,  for  whilst  the 
chiu-coal  gives  out  this  dangerous  gas_  it 
also  destroys  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  \yhich 
is  its  vital  principle.  In  France,  suicide  is 
frequently  committed  by  burning  charcoal 
in  a room,  after  having  previously  her- 
metically closed  the  doors,  windows,  and 
fireplace.  The  powder  of  charcoal  is  an 
excellent  anti-putrescent,  and  is  much 
used  for  the  purification  of  water  and 
other  similar  purposes.  The  animal  char- 
coal made  from  bones  is  of  a still  better 
character ; when  fresh  made  it  is  used  for 
purifying  oils,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  It  has  also  the  singular  property 
of  giving  the  appearance  of  age  to  new 
red  wines,  by  mLxhag  about  half  an  ounce 
with  a bottle  of  wine,  and  letting  it  stand 
for  a day,  then  filHng  it  off ; but  it  dis- 
charges a great  part  of  the  colour.  A 
bottle  of  new  port  wine  treated  in  this 
way  wll  acquire  the  flavour  of  very  old 
port,  and  have  its  tavray  colour.  Animal 
charcoal  may  he  made  in  a small  way,  by 
putting  some  fresh  bones  in  a close 
square  or  oval  iron  vessel,  with  a hole  in 
the  top,  in  which  a tube  of  about  a foot  in 
length  is  to  be  fitted ; then  luting  on  the 
top,  and  placing  the  vessel  on  the  fire, 
leaving  it  until  it  becomes  red  hot,  and 
all  the  olefiant  gas  has  escaped  by  the 
tube  up  the  chimney.  It  may  be  easily 
ascertained  when  the  charcoal  is  fully 
prepared,  by  putting  a light  to  the  tube  ; 
if  the  vapour  does  not  take  fire,  all  the 
gas  is  burnt  out,  and  the  bones  are  re- 
duced to  charcoal.  This  is  then  to  be 
taken  out,  powdered  finely,  and  put  by 
for  use  in  a very  closely  stopped  bottle. 
In  some  manufactories  of  animal  char- 
coal, the  olefiant  gas  is  collected  to  light 
the  works  ; but  its  smell  is  very  offensive. 
The  best  tooth-powder  is  animal  charcoal. 

CIIAHCUTEIIIE.  The  name  given 
in  France  to  a pork-shop  ; it  is  derived 
from  the  words  chair,  flesh,  and  cuito, 
cooked,  which  make  when  joined,  cooked 
meat.  The  person  who  prepared  the 
meat  was  called  cliaircuitm-,  and  still  re- 
tains the  name  with  the  omission  of  the 
letter  i after  the  u ; thus  the  pork  butcher 
is  called  charcutier,  because,  unlike  the 
ordinary  butcher,  he  sells  various  prepar- 
ations of  pork  in  a cooked  state.  The 
charcutier,  although  he  deals  principally 
in  pork,  also  vends  poultry,  dressed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  such  as  turkey,  the 
bones  of  which  are  taken  out,  and  the 
meat  seasoned,  and  pressed  into  a mass, 
from  which  purchasers  are  supplied  by 
weight ; and  pheasant,  partridge,  fowl. 


and  other  pies.  The  chaircutier  _ in 
France  is,  as  to  the  facility  of  obtaining 
articles  of  meat  ready  dressed,  what  the 
ham  and  beef  shop  is  in  England,  but  the 
style  of  caiTying  on  business  is  very  dif- 
ferent ; the  chaircutier  has  great  variety, 
and  a bachelor  who  breakfasts  at  home 
may  have  four  different  preparations 
weighed  for  his  halfpound,  each  being 
accompanied  by  a small  quantity  of  well 
salted  gelatine  to  improve  the  relish. 
The  chief  articles  of  a charcuterie  are 
dinde  farcie,  turkey,  prepared  as  above 
stated  ; fromage  de  pore,  a composition  not 
much  imlike  cooked  sausage  meat ; brawn, 
ham,  and  fromage  dTtalie,  another  com- 
position of  pork;  pigs’  feet  broiled,  and 
sold  either  hot  or  cold ; sausages  of  various 
descriptions,  cerviles,  &c.  (For  the  mode 
of  preparing  most  of  these  articles  see 
PoBK.)  The  charcuteries  in  France  are 
a great  convenience  to  bachelors,  for  not 
only  do  they  always  contain  a great 
variety  of  cold  articles,  but  sausages,  pork 
chops,  pigs’  feet,  &c.,  are  sent  out  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

CHEESE.  The  curds  of  milk  made 
up  into  a solid  mass.  The  milk  is  coagu- 
lated by  the  addition  of  rennet,  which  is 
applied  when  the  milk  is  warm  (see  Ren- 
net) ; the  coagulation  having  taken  place, 
which  will  be  more  or  less  speedy  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  rennet,  the 
curds  are  divided  small  by  the  cheese 
knife  in  the  cheese  tub,  and  when  no 
more  coagulation  can  take  place,  they  are 
collected  into  two  or  three  separate  ves- 
sels, when  they  are  broken  into  still 
smaller  particles ; the  whey  must  have 
been  previously  all  poured  off,  so  as  to 
leave  the  curd  free  from  it.  Whilst  the 
process  of  crushing  the,  curd  is  going  on, 
salt,  in  the  proportion  of  a handful  to  six 
gallons  of  milk,  is  to  be  worked  in  ; this 
process  completed,  the  curds  are  to  be 
put  into  a tub,  with  holes  at  the  bottom, 
to  allow  the  moisture  to  drain  off,  and  a 
clean  cloth  having  being  spread  in  it,  the 
curds  are  laid  in  by  degrees,  breaking  and 
pressing  all  the  time ; then,  when  the  tub 
is  full,  another  cloth  is  spread  over  the 
top,  and  a thick  board  made  so  as  to  fit 
the  tub  closely  at  the  sides,  is  laid  over : 
the  tub  is  then  put  into  the  cheese-press, 
and,  as  the  cover  falls,  the  moisture  is 
forced  through  the  bottom,  and  the  curds 
become  a solid  mass.  In  order  that  the 
pressure  may  be  more  certain,  the  power 
of  the  press  must  he  applied  gi-adually  ; 
when  the  tub  has  been  under  the  press 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  the  cheese  is 
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taken  out  and  placed  in  hot  water  for 
two  hours,  to  harden  the  skin  ; it  is  next 
wiped  dry,  wrapped  in  a clean  cloth, 
and  put  af'ain  into  the  cheese  tub  or  vat, 
also  well  dried  ; the  tub  is  now  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  press,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
the  cheese  having  been  previously  pricked 
in  every  part  with  a small  bodkin,  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches.  In  order  that  the 
cheese  may  be  very  compact,  it  must,  for 
three  or  four  days,  be  pressed  again  two 
or  three  times,  for  three  or  four  hours 
each  day ; it  is  then  put  to  dry,  and  turned 
every  day.  If  the  quantity  of  milk  from 
a single  milking  be  not  sufficient  for  the 
quantity  of  cheese  that  is  to  be  made,  the 
milk  of  a previous  milking  may  be  added ; 
half  of  it  is  to  be  boiled  and  added  to  the 
other  half,  and  the  cream  which  had  been 
previously  taken  from  it ; and  these  being 
well  mixed  are  to  be  poured  upon  the  new 
milk  and  stirred  up.  The  cheese  may  be 
coloured  by  tying  up  some  arnotto  in  a 
bag,  and  placing  it  in  some  warm  water ; 
in  a few  hours  the  water  becomes  richly 
coloured,  and  can  be  added  to  the  milk 
from  which  the  cheese  is  to  be  made,  un- 
til the  desired  shade  has  been  obtained. 
The  varieties  of  cheese  of  different  coun- 
ties depend  upon  the  qualities  of  the  milk, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  pi'ocess.  The 
preparation  of  Stilton  cheese,  for  instance, 
differs  materially  from  that  adopted  for 
most  cheeses ; the  whey  is  removed  very 
slowly,  and  the  curds  are  broken  as  little 
as  possible ; they  are  then  put  into  cold 
water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  the  water 
being  drained  oft^  the  curds  are  broken,  and 
the  salt  added  with  some  newly  churned 
butter,  or  a quart  of  fresh  cream,  in  the 
proportion  of  a pound  to  fifteen  gallons  of 
milk ; these  being  all  well  worked  together, 
they  are  put  into  the  cheese  vat,  {ind 
placed  under  a very  slight  pressure,  (about 
a pound  and  a half ;)  the  cloth  being 
changed  at  least  twice  a day,  the  cheese 
remains  under  the  press  for  a week,  and 
made  up  in  the  mould.  Some  Stilton 
moulds  are  made  in  such  a way  that  pres- 
sure may  be  applied  to  every  part.  The 
Bath  cream  cheese  is  made  as  follows : — 
Three  gallons  of  new  milk  are  mixed  with 
one  gallon  of  hot  water  and  a pint  ot 
cream ; more  rennet  is  of  course  used 
than  if  no  water  were  used ; ■when  the 
curd  has  formed,  it  is  slightly  In’oken,  and 
the  whey  is  dripped  off ; four  or  five 
(juarts  of  cold  water  are  then  poured  on 
the  curd,  which  is  again  slightly  broken, 
and  this  process  of  washing  and  lireaking 
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is  repeated.  The  curds  are  then  drained, 
and  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  is  poured 
over  them  ; most  of  the  whey  is 
squeezed  out,  the  curds  are  drained  and 
put  on  to  the  press  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  vat,  when  the  cheese  is  turned  and 
pressed  for  the  same  length  of  time ; the 
cheese  is  then  ready  to  eat.  It  is  not 
customary  to  add  salt,  or  if  so,  very  little. 
In  what  is  called  new  cheese,  new  milk 
is  turned  by  rennet,  a little  hot  water 
having  been  added  to  the  milk  ; the  curds 
are  divided  but  not  broken,  and  hung  up 
in  a cheese  cloth  for  half  an  hour;  they 
are  then  divided  again  -nuth  the  cheese 
knife,  and  hung  up  in  a fresh  cloth  for 
several  hours,  then  put  into  the  press  for 
a night,  and  the  following  day  the  cheese 
is  taken  out,  and  each  side  is  rubbed  with 
salt;  in  two  days  it  is  fit  for  use.  In 
France,  what  is  called  new  cheese  is  made 
in  this  way  as  well  as  in  England ; but 
the  cheese  called  cream  cheese,  which  is 
used  for  dessert  and  for  evening  parties, 
whipped  up  into  a sort  of  froth,  and 
flavoured  with  different  fruits,  is  made 
very  differently.  Three  pints  of  new 
milk  and  a pint  of  cream  are  made 
warm,  and  coagulated  by  a piece  of  the 
stomach  of  the  calf,  or  a little  liquid  ren- 
net; the  curds  are  then  drained  and 
squeezed  in  a cloth.  For  dessert  this  is 
eaten  ■with  sugar,  or  it  is  whipped  up  ssfith 
sugar  and  serv'ed  in  shapes  ; the  juices  of 
fruits  are  also  sometimes  added,  and  the 
cheese  is  fi'equently  iced.  The  cheese 
called  Neufchatel  cheese  is  a new  cheese 
in  which  there  is  a large  proportion  of 
cream,  the  curds  being  well  salted ; they 
are  either  eaten  fresh,  or  wrapped  up  in 
paper  and  put  for  several  months  in  a dry 
cellar ; at  the  end  of  tliat  time  only  the 
heart  of  the  cheese  remains  good,  but  that 
is  excellent.  The  best  cheese  in  France 
is  the  Koquefort ; this  is  made  with  sheep’s 
milk,  and  resembles  in  flavour  and  ap- 
pearance a very  fine  Stilton,  particu- 
larly when  old,  as  it  acquires  the  fine 
blue  mould  peculiar  to  Stilton  cheese. 
The  celebrated  Gruyere  cheese  is  made 
from  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  the  goat 
mixed.  The  Xcufchatel  cheese  apjK’ars 
to  owe  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
from  the  superior  quality  of  the  milk  in 
the  locality  where  it  is  manufactured. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  Koquefort 
cheese  there  is  nothing  in  France,  how- 
ever, to  bo  compared  with  the  cheeses 
which  are  made  in  England.  IMany  per- 
sons who  are  gourmets  in  cheese  jnit 
wine  into  it,  and  keep  it  in  this  state  for 
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a long  time  before  eating  it,  others  put 
beer ; it  is  a q\iestion,  liowever,  whether 
the  flavour  or  quality  of  the  cheese  be  im- 
proved by  this  treatment.  The  “ En- 
c3'clopedie  Eomestique”  states  that  all 
cheeses  are  very  much  improved  if  they 
be  wrapped  for  a month  in  cloths  dipped 
in  a mixture  made  by  pouring  vinegar 
upon  alkalised  nitre,  (nitre  which  has 
been  burnt  with  pulverised  charcoal)  un- 
til all  ettervescence  has  ceased,  moistening 
the  cloths  daily  with  this  mixture. 

CHERRIES.  Almost  all  cherries  are 
more  or  less  indigestible,  but  the  most  so 
is  the  Bigarreau  cherry.  The  juice  of 
the  cherry,  however,  is  refreshing,  and 
far  from  unwholesome.  The  produce  of 
the  cherry  tree  is  much  increased,  and 
the  fruit  brought  to  ripen  early,  by  dig- 
ging in  lime  round  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  watering  it  from  time  to  time  with 
warm  water. 

Cherries  in  Brandy.  Take  some 
fine  ripe  and  large  cherries,  cut  off  half 
of  the  stalks,  and  put  them  into  a large 
mouthed  bottle,  uith  a few  cloves  and  a 
little  cinnamon.  Prepare  some  very  thick 
syrup,  in  the  proportion  of  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  of  cherries,  and 
a quart  of  brandy.  RRx  the  brandy  with 
the  syrup,  and  when  it  is  cold,  pour  it 
over  the  cherries.  Cork  carefully,  and 
tie  over  with  parchment. 

For  Cherries  in  Tarts,  &c.,  see 
Pastry. 

Compote  of  Cherries.  Cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  stalks,  and  put  the  cherries 
into  a pan,  with  just  enough  sugar  and 
water  to  cover  them ; give  them  a few 
boils,  and  serve  them  cold  in  their  sjTup. 

Cherry  Jelly.  Take  out  the  stones 
as  carefully  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  juice,  and  having  added  a pound  of 
currant  juice  to  every  twenty  pounds  of 
cherries,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  the  whole,  cook  over  a 
sharp  fire,  stirring  the  fruit  gently.  Wlien 
done,  proceed  as  with  currant  jelly. 

Cherry  Marmalade.  Take  out  the 
stones,  and  remove  the  stalks,  and  reduce 
the  cherries  to  one-half  their  bulk  over  a 
slow  fire.  Then  make  some  syrup  of 
double  the  weight  of  sugar  to  the  cherries, 
using  very  little  water,  and  when  the 
syrup  has  become  quite  thick  put  in  the 
fruit,  and  let  them  cook  together  until  the 
mannalade  is  thoroughly  done. 

To  Preserve  Cherries  Dry.  Stone 
the  cherries,  cnishing  them  as  little  as 
possible,  and  having  made  some  very 
strong  syrup,  give  them  one  boil  in  it. 


then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  let  them 
stand  for  several  hours.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cess twice,  then  take  out  the  cherries, 
powder  them  with  white  sugar,  and  put 
them  on  a tin,  or  on  plates,  to  dry.  When 
dry,  put  in  boxes.  The  syrup  may  be 
used  for  making  cherry  jelly,  or  for  fruit 
tarts. 

CHERVIL,  (in French,  Cerfeuil.)  A 
plant  very  little  known  in  England,  but 
greatly  used  in  France  to  give  flavour  to 
soups,  salads,  and  sauces ; it  is  highly 
aromatic  and  exciting,  and  should  be  used 
in  small  quantities.  It  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
the  common  and  the  musk.  The  common 
chervil  is  used  in  cookery.  It  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Persons 
who  like  the  flavour  of  this  plant,  and 
wish  to  introduce  it  into  their  kitchen 
gardens,  should  obtain,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a little  of  the  seed  from  France. 
The  mode  of  using  chervil  there  for 
salads  is  to  chop  it  very  fine,  and  serve  it 
in  a plate  separately  from  the  salad,  so 
that  each  guest  may  help  himself  accord- 
ing to  taste.  It  has  a high  reputation  in 
France  as  a medicinal  herb,  used  ex- 
ternally. The  warm  vapour  from  the 
decoction  of  chervil  is  said  to  be  a sove- 
reign remedy  for  external  haemorrhoids, 
and  is  used  also  as  a fomentation  in  cases 
of  colic.  The  leaves  dined,  and  smoked  as 
tobacco,  are  recommended  for  asthma. 

CHESNUTS.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  chesnut 
tree.  In  England  they  are  eaten  roasted  for 
dessert,  and  they  are  also  sometimes  boiled. 
In  Portugal  they  are  partially  boiled,  then 
dried  in  an  oven  and  made  into  flour, 
which  is  used  for  bread  by  the  poorer 
classes  ; in  this  state  they  are  nutritive, 
but  chfficult  of  digestion.  In  France, 
chesnuts  are  boiled,  and  used  for  stuffing 
turkeys  and  other  poultrj’-,  when  roasted 
or  stewed.  They  are  also  torrefied  and 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as 
coffee,  the  flavour  of  which,  however,  they 
no  more  resemble  than  roasted  corn. 
They  may  be  boiled,  and  the  skins  having 
been  removed,  candied  in  the  same  way  as 
filberts,  (see  Filberts),  but  they  are  not 
worth  the  sugar  which  they  require.  The 
only  really  pleasant  mode  of  preparing 
chesnuts  is  roasting  them ; when  eaten 
raw  they  are  highly  indigestible.  The 
flour  of  chesnuts  is  mixed  with  tallow  in 
France  for  the  manufacture  of  an  econo- 
mical candle,  which  burns  slowlj’^,  but 
gives  a poor  light. 

CHICCORY.  This  is  a species  of 
endive,  cultivated  in  France  to  a great 
extent,  but  very  little  known  in  England. 
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It  is  used  on  the  Continent,  both  in  the 
f^reen  nnd  tlie  blanclicd  state.  The 
hhinehed  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
celery,  and  the  green  in  the  same  way  as 
spinach,  (see  Si>inaoii).  The  blanched 
part  is  also  used  for  salad  ; and,  having  a 
strong  bitter,  is  considered  wholesome. 
But  one  of  the  greatest  uses  to  which 
chiceory  is  applied  in  France  is  for  the 
adulteration  of  coffee,  by  drying,  baking, 
and  reducing  to  powder,  the  long  roots 
thi’own  out  in  blanching.  This  powder 
improves  very  much  the  colour  of  coffee, 
but  it  has  a medicinal  flavour  which  is 
not  very  agreeable.  See  Coffee. 

CHICKEN.  The  mode  of  rearing 
chickens  is  simple ; all  that  they  require 
being  a good  dry  flooring,  which  may  be 
made  of  beaten  chalk,  a quantity  of  dry 
litter,  and  ashes  here  and  there  for  them  to 
roll  themselves  in,  and  a good  quantity  of 
sandy  gravel,  which  should  be  frequently 
changed,  as  without  this  precaution  they 
would  want  the  most  essential  means  of 
aiding  digestion.  These  observations,  of 
course,  refer  only  to  the  enclosed  poultry 
yard ; where  the  hen  has  free  liberty  to 
roam,  she  will  take  care  to  lead  her  little 
ones  to  those  spots  most  suited  to  their 
wants.  The  ordinary  food  of  young 
chickens  is  a peculiar  kind  of  small  groats, 
which  they  devour  with  avidity ; but  it 
is  very  important,  when  they  are  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  to  throw  them,  from 
time  to  time,  small  worms,  grubs,  or 
other  insects  ; but  the  most  essential  re- 
commendation for  the  rearing  of  chickens 
is,  that  the  poultry  yard  should  have  a 
southern  aspect,  for  without  this  precau- 
tion great  numbers  will  be  lost  by  cramp. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made,  both  in 
England  and  France,  to  hatch  chickens 
by  artificial  heat,  and  thus  increase  the 
stock  by  rendering  the  sitting  of  a hen 
unnecessary,  and  allowing  her  to  go  on 
laying  without  the  loss  of  time  now  re- 
quired for  hatching  and  rearing  her  brood. 
In  Egypt,  enormous  quantities  of  domes- 
tic poultry  are  reared  by  artificial  means ; 
there,  however,  the  climate  is  so  favour- 
able to  this  mode  of  production  that  very 
little  extra  heat  is  required.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  Europe,  wliore  the  whole  pro- 
cess must  depend  upon  artificial  heat, 
and  that  ke^  up  with  great  regularity, 
day  and  night,  as  a variation  of  very  few 
degrees,  eitlicr  fihove  or  below  the  neces- 
sary temperature,  which  is  about  100, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  j)rocess.  The  firet 
attempts  to  hatch  eggs  by  artificial  heat 
were  made  with  ovens  heated  by  hot  air; 
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these,  however,  were  fijimd  to  vary  so 
much  in  temperature,  that  the  experiment 
was  soon  abandoned.  The  next  attempt 
was  by  steam,  but  here  also  the  difficulty 
of  regularizing  the  temperature  to  a fixed 
point,  was  experienced.  I'hLs  has  been 
got  over  by  a very  ingenious  kind  of 
valve,  which  regulates  the  steam  in  such 
a manner  as  to  be  invariable.  The  in- 
ventor of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has 
exhibited  publicly  in  London,  a .sort  of 
cupboard,  fitted  up  with  shelves  lined 
with  flannel,  in  which  the  egg;s  are  jfiaced, 
and  which  is  warmed  hy  steam  admitted 
through  pipes.  The  front  of  this  cup- 
board is  glazed,  so  that  the  operator  may 
ascertain  the  period  of  hatching,  and  re- 
move the  chickens.  On  leaving  the  shell 
the  little  animal  begins  to  feed  upon  a 
portion  of  it,  and  upon  some  groats  which 
are  placed  there  for  the  pui^pose,  and  in 
a few  hours  may  be  taken  from  its  cup- 
board and  put  into  a box  covered  with 
glass,  where  ggoats  and  water  are  pro- 
vided for  it.  This  box  is  heated  at  a 
lower  degree  of  temperature  than  the 
cupboard  in  which  it  was  hatched,  but 
at  a higher  degree  than  the  open  jxirts 
of  the  room.  The  transition  from  the 
cupboard  to  the  body  of  the  room  would 
be  too  rapid ; after  having  been,  how- 
ever, for  a few  hours  in  this  medium 
temperature,  the  birds  are  put  into  a part 
of  the  room  which  is  railed  off,  and  in 
wliich  there  are  sleeping  boxes,  also 
heated,  but  not  too  high.  Some  of  the 
birds  would  not  at  first  take  their  food 
but  by  the  force  of  imitation,  they  no 
sooner,  however,  see  the  more  quick  and 
lively  birds  feed  than  they  follow  the  ex- 
ample. Care  is  tal<en  that  too  many  do  not 
sleep  in  one  box,  for,  if  they  were  crowded, 
the  weaker  birds  would  be  trampled 
on  and  destroyed  by  the  more  healthy. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  of  the  room 
is  not  so  much  elevated  as  to  debilitate 
the  poultry,  but  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
attacks  of  emmp  from  cold.  A pamphlet 
has  been  written  on  this  mode  of  artificial 
breeding,  which  would  make  it  appear  to 
be  a lucrative  concern  as  a speculation ; 
this  is  not  the  case,  even  when  conducted 
upon  a large  scale,  and  certainly  ujKin  a 
small  scale  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
doubling  the  cost  of  rearing  domestic 
poultry.  It  may,  however,  be  tried  n here 
expense  is  not  an  object,  as  a means  of 
hatching  eggs  which  are  brought  from 
foreign  countries  with  a view  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  own  breed.  The  rapidity 
with  which  steamers  arrive  from  distant 
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parts  would  enable  those  who  are  fond  of 
experiments  of  this  nature  to  try  them 
with  every  chance  of  success,  for  an  egg 
that  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ton  days 
old  may  be  hatched  upon  this  system. 
As  food,  the  tlesh  of  the  chicken  is  light, 
succulent,  and  digestible ; and  is  at  the 
highest  perfection  when  the  bird  is  about 
seven  or  eight  months  old. 

Chicken  au  Elanc-mangek.  Put  a 
})int  of  milk  into  a saucepan  with  a little 
th}Tue,  two  bay  leaves,  and  a little  cori- 
ander seed,  and  boil  it  until  it  has  re- 
duced one-half;  then  strain  it,  and  put 
it  again  into  the  saucepan  with  a piece  of 
crumb  of  bread,  and  leave  it  on  the  fire 
until  the  bread  has  absorbed  all  the  liquid ; 
then  mLx  with  the  bread  a dozen  almonds 
cut  very  fine,  a little  salt,  grated  nutmeg, 
and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs ; mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  put  it  into  the  chicken, 
which  has  been  well  cleaned  and  singed, 
and  sew  it  up  to  prevent  the  seasoning 
coming  out.  Then  cover  it  well  with 
slices  of  bacon,  and  cook  before  a clear 
fire.  Serve  •nith  some  rich  sauce. 

To  Boil  Chicken.  When  properly 
cleaned  and  trussed,  put  it  in  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an 
hour.  Serve  with  parsley  and  butter,  or  with 
the  following  sauce  Melt  in  a teacupful 
of  milk  a large  table-spoonful  of  butter 
kneaded  in  Hour,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  im 
egg  with  a little  cream,  stir  it  into  the 
butter,  and  heat  it  over  the  fire,  stirring 
continually. 

Chicken  a la  Boergeoise.  Put  into  a 
stewpan  a slice  of  butter,  two  onions  cut  in 
slices,  and  on  them  the  chicken  which  has 
been  well  cleaned,  singed,  and  trussed, 
with  its  breast  downwards.  Cover  it  with 
two  more  onions  cut  into  slices,  a bunch 
of  fine  herbs,  a little  salt,  and  a bay  leaf. 
Let  it  stew  on  hot  ashes,  or  a very  slow 
fire.  When  it  is  half  done,  throw  in  half  a 
tumblerful  of  French  white  wine.  Strain 
the  sauce,  and  serve  with  the  chicken. 

Fricasseed  Chicken.  Having  cut  up 
a chicken,  washed  and  drained  it,  put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  a slice  of  butter,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  bay  leaves, 
some  mushrooms,  two  or  three  cloves,  a 
little  nutmeg  grated,  and  a slice  of  bacon, 
moistening  the  whole  with  a little  good 
stock,  and  half  a tumbler  of  French  white 
wine.  Let  it  cook  over  a brisk  fire  till 
the  sauce  is  almost  all  consumed ; then 
dredge  in  some  Hour,  and  moisten  with  a 
little  warm  water,  and  season  with  salt 
and  whole  pep]>er.  Let  it  stew  again  till 
the  sauce  is  almost  consumed.  AVhen 


ready  to  serve,  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
beat  up  with  milk,  and  thicken  over  the 
fire,  but  without  letting  it  boil,  then  add 
some  lemon  juice  and  serve. 

Another  way  : — Put  half  a pint  of 
water  into  a stewpan  with  a slice  of  hutter, 
a little  salt,  iuul  pepper ; set  it  over  the  fire 
and  stir  altogether,  till  it  is  about  to  boil ; 
then  put  in  the  chicken  which  has  been 
cut  into  pieces  and  skinned,  with  two  or 
three  small  onions  cut  fine,  and  a little 
nutmeg  grated,  and  a small  blade  of  mace. 
Stew  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
a little  before  serving  add  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  beaten  up  with  a little  cream ; 
stir  the  egg  in  gradually,  and  do  not  let 
it  boil. 

Chicken  Fried.  Cut  a cliicken  into 
quarters,  and  soak  them  in  warm  water 
for  a short  time.  Then  put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  some  stock,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  salt,  pepper,  parsley,  two  shalots, 
a bunch  of  fine  herbs,  and  a bay  leaf,  and 
let  them  stand  over  some  hot  ashes  for 
two  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
take  them  out,  and  having  drained  them, 
rub  them  over  with  the  wlute  of  an  egg 
beat  up,  and  dredge  them  with  flour  ; fry 
them  to  a good  colour,  and  serve.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  fried  parsley. 

Grilled  Chickens.  Having  washed 
them  well,  and  wiped  them  dry,  cut  them 
down  the  back,  and  flatten  them.  Put 
them  on  a gridiron,  and  when  they  have 
become  hot,  take  them  off  and  baste  them 
well  with  butter,  and  strew  a little  pepper 
and  salt  on  the  inside,  which  part  must  be 
first  laid  towards  the  fire.  Baste  them 
very  frequently,  and  let  them  broil  slowly 
for  half  an  hour.  When  served,  pour 
melted  butter  over  them,' with  some  stewed 
mushrooms. 

Chicken  a la  Jardiniere.  Hav- 
ing cut  the  chickens  in  two,  and  flattened 
them,  brown  them  in  a fr’ying  pan  Avith  a 
little  butter.  Let  them  lay  for  an  hour  in 
a seasoning  made  as  above,  and  then  broil 
them  on  a slow  fire,  basting  them  from 
time  to  time  with  some  of  the  seasoning. 
Wlien  done  to  a good  colour,  serve  with  a 
sauce  made  with  some  good  gravy,  a little 
lemon  juice,  salt,  whole  pepper,  and  a'little 
chopped  parsley,  thickened  over  the  fife 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten. 

For  other  Sauces  for  Poultiy,  see 
Sauces  and  Essences. 

Chicken  en  IMatelotte.  Put  into 
a stewpan  a little  brown  roux,  a little  good 
stock,  a tumbler  of  French  white  Avine, 
about  a dozen  small  Avhite  onions  Avhich 
have  been  previously  parlioiled,  a buiuh 
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of  parsley,  a bay  leaf,  a bunch  of  fine 
herbs,  and  a little  salt,  and  pepper.  Boil 
all  these  together  for  half  an  hour,  then 
put  in  the  chicken,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously cut  into  quarters  and  browned  in  a 
frying-pan  with  a little  butter,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  for  about  an  hour.  Serve 
with  the  sauce  in  which  it  has  been 
dressed,  passed  through  a sieve. 

Chicken  with  Onions.  Blanch  some 
small  onions  in  boiling  water,  and  take  off 
the  outside  skin,  then  boil  them  in  some 
well  seasoned  consomme  until  tender,  and 
sti'aui  them.  Having  roasted  the  chicken, 
pour  the  gravy  which  comes  from  it  on 
the  onions  with  a little  good  sauce ; 
give  the  whole  a boil  up,  and  serve  with 
the  chicken.  The  cliicken  may  be  stuffed, 
before  roasting,  with  some  forcemeat,  the 
liver  chopped  fine,  a little  parsley,  chi- 
bols,  and  mushrooms,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  gi-ated  bacon.  Cover  the  breast  with 
a slice  of  bacon,  and  writing  paper,  when 
roasting. 

Chicken  a ea  Montmorency.  Clean 
and  truss  the  chicken,  lard  the  upper  part, 
and  fill  the  inside  with  the  liver  cut  fine, 
a little  bacon,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
and  cut  into  small  balls.  Stew  it  gently 
in  a steivpan  i\ith  some  good  gravy,  and 
serve  with  a rich  brown  sauce. 

Chicken  a ea  Perseeeade.  Cut  the 
chicken  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  a little  consomme,  some 
salt,  and  whole  pepper.  "When  the  liquor 
has  been  reduced  one-half,  and  the  fowl  is 
tender,  add  some  parsley  which  has  been 
scalded  and  chopped  very  fine.  Before 
serving,  squeeze  a lemon  over  it. 

Chicken  Pie.  Cut  the  chickens  into 
joints,  take  off  the  skin,  and  having  washed 
and  dried,  season  them  well  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Lay  them 
in  a ^sh  wdth  the  livers,  gizzards,  and 
hearts,  well  seasoned,  and  add  a little  good 
stock,  a wine  glass  of  French  wlfite  wine, 
a few  pickled  mushrooms,  and  the  yolks 
of  three  or  four  eggs  boiled  hard.  Lay  a 
few  slices  of  ham  and  some  forcemeat  balls 
between  the  parts  of  the  chickens.  If  the 
chickens  are  small,  do  not  divide  them,  but 
roll  a piece  of  butter  in  the  above  season- 
ing, and  put  in  the  inside  of  them.  Cover 
the  dish  with  a puff  paste,  and  bake  for 
an  hour.  A little  rich  seasoned  gravy 
may  be  made  hot  and  poured  into  the  pie 
before  serving. 

Chicken  a ea  Poeee.  Split  a chicken 
in  two  and  put  it  into  a stewiian,  with  a 
bit  of  butter,  two  .shalots,  a little  parsley, 
and  two  bay  leaves.  Dredge  with  a little 
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flour,  and  moisten  the  whole  with  a little 
stock  or  good  consomme  and  a tumbler  of 
French  white  wine.  i.,et  it  boil  gently 
until  the  sauce  has  become  thick,  when 
skim  off  the  fat  and  serve. 

Boast  Chicken.  Draw  and  trass  the 
chicken,  and  cover  the  breast  with  a slice 
of  fat  bacon ; baste  it  first  with  butter,  and 
afterwards  with  its  own  gravy.  Cover 
the  breast  with  a sheet  of  buttered  paper ; 
but  which  must  be  removed  ulxiut  ten 
minutes  before  the  chicken  is  done,  that 
it  may  become  of  a good  brown  colour. 

Stbweh  Chicken  with  Peas.  Cut  up 
a chicken,  and  put  it  into  a steuqtan  with 
some  peas,  a slice  of  butter,  a bunch  of 
fine  herbs,  and  a few  small  white  onions ; 
moisten  the  whole  with  some  consomme 
or  good  gravy.  Let  it  stew  until  the 
chicken  is  quite  tender,  and  serve,  being 
careful  to  skim  off  all  the  fat. 

Chicken  a ea  St.  Menehond.  Put 
the  chickens  into  a stewpan  with  a tumliler 
of  French  white  wane,  a slice  of  butter, 
salt,  and  whole  pepper,  a bunch  of  fine 
herbs,  two  or  tliree  cloves,  and  a little 
gi’ated  nutmeg.  Stew  the  whole  over  a 
slow  fire,  until  the  sauce  has  acquired 
the  consistence  of  jelly,  and  adheres  to  the 
chickens ; then  take  them  out,  rub  them 
over  with  egg,  and  cover  with  bread 
cnimbs ; then  broil  them  of  a good 
colour,  and  serve  either  plain  or  with 
sharp  sauce. 

Chicken  Stuffed.  Put  a handful  of 
grated  bread  crumbs  into  a saucepan  \sdth 
a pint  of  milk,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes 
very  thick,  and  then  let  it  cool.  When 
cold,  mix  it  well  iilth  parsley  and  green 
onions  chopped  very  fine,  a little  thyme, 
a bay  leaf,  a bit  of  butter,  pepper,  salt, 
and  the  yolk  of  three  eggs.  Put  this 
stufling  into  the  chicken,  and  roast  it 
between  slices  of  bacon.  Serve  with  a 
sauce  made  of  a little  brown  roux,  a little 
stock,  a minced  anchovy,  a little  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon 
juice,  the  whole  thickened  over  the  fire. 

Chicken  a e.v.  Tartare.  When  the 
chicken  has  been  parboiled,  cut  it  in  two, 
and  let  it  soidi  for  two  hours  in  some 
butter  melted  for  the  purjiose,  and  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper,  and  a few  cham- 
pignons, parsley,  and  green  onions,  chopped 
fine ; then  cover  it  with  grated  broad 
crumbs,  and  broil.  It  may  l>e  sened 
either  jilain  or  with  some  sauce  a la 
Tartare. 

CHIMNEYS,  TO  CLEAN.  Makea 
mortar  hot,  and  rub  up  in  it  three  parts  of 
saltpetre,  two  jiarts  of  salt  of  tartar,  and 
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one  part  of  flour  of  sulphur.  Put  as  much  it  contains  the  least  quantity  of  sugar 
of  this  as  will  lie  upon  a sixpenny  piece  and  fewer  aromatics.^  The  chocolat  a la 
in  a fire  shovel,  and  hold  it  over  a clear  Vanille  is  the  favourite  beverage  among 
fire,  near  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  the  aristocraey;  the  price  of  itvaries  ac- 

As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil  it  will  explode,  cording  to  the  quantity  of  the  Vanilla 

and  the  sudden  eoncussion  in  the  chimney  which  is  used.  As  far  as  health  is  con- 
will  cause  the  soot  to  tall  without  any  cerned,  there  should  be  no  more  sugar  in 
diuiger  to  the  operator.  If  one  operation  chocolate  than  what  is  sufficient  to  render 
be  not  sufficient,  repeat  it.  it  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  it  should 

CIirPOLATA.  A foreign  ragout,  be  very  slightly  aromatized ; for  when  it 
Blanch  two  dozen  of  carrots,  two  dozen  is  carefully  manufactured,  the  flavour  is 
of  turnips,  the  same  quantity  of  large  agreeable  without  the  aid  of  aromatics, 
chesnuts  and  onions;  let  these  stew  for  As  the  process  of  manufactimiiig  cho- 
some  time  over  the  fii'e,  with  some  con-  colate  is  tedious  and  laborious,  it  is  hai-dly 
somme  and  a little  sugar.  Having  fried  worth  while  to  make  it  for  one’s  own  use ; 
separately  a dozen  sausages  and  a dozen  but  if  it  be  desired  to  do  so,  all  that  is 
slices  of  bacon,  add  them  with  two  dozen  necessary  is  to  select  the  best  cocoa,  care- 
champignons  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  es-  fully  excluding  every  part  that  is  unsound, 
pagnole  sauce  to  the  vegetables,  adding  and  to  adopt  the  process  mentioned  above, 
from  time  to  time  a little  consomme  or  When  the  chocolate  is  to  be  used,  it 
oravy.  These  are  to  stew  for  an  hour.  should  be  scraped  into  a fine  powder,  and 
^ CilTVES.  This  is  a very  hardy  herb,  boiled  either  with  water  or  milk,  fre- 
and  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  quently  turning  the  stick  which  is  sold 
The  mode  of  propagation  is  by  parting  with  the  chocolate  pot  to  make  it  froth, 
the  roots  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  It  is  On  the  Continent  generally  it  is  made 
recommended  to  cut  them  very  frequently  much  more  tliick  than  in  England  ; an 
in  summer,  as  they  shoot  out  again  ra-  ounce  of  chocolate  does  not  make  more 
pidly,  and  become  more  tender  from  fre-  than  one  moderate  sized  cup.  In  Spain 
quent  cutting.  A chive  bed  should  be  only  a small  cup  full  is  made  ■v\dth  an 
renewed  every  tliree  or  four  years.  ounce  of  chocolate,  and  it  is  served  up 

CHOCOLATE.  A preparation  of  with  sweet  cakes,  a decanter  of  fine  spring 
cocoa.  The  old  way  of  manufacturing  water,  and  a cake  of  very  fine  sugar, 
chocolate  was  to  heat  a large  iron  mortar,  which  is  either  dissolved  in  the  water  or 
by  putting  fire  into  it ; and  having  cleaned  eaten ; no  milk  is  used.  In  the  coffee- 
it,  then  the  cocoa  and  sugar  were  beaten  houses  in  Paris  it  is  either  served  “ a I’eau” 
into  a paste,  which  was  afterwards  worked  or  “ au  lait,”  according  to  order,  and  cakes 
by  hand  -with  a roller  on  a table  imtil  it  made  of  flour,  eggs,  butter,  and  sugar,  are 
became  almost  liquid ; it  was  then  put  seiwed  with  it.  Good  chocolate  at  break- 
into  moulds,  and  became  hard  as  it  cooled,  fast  is  considered  very  wholesome,  if  only 
Of  late  years,  the  manufacture  of  cho-  a small  quantity  be  used,  and  fresh  water 
colate  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  machinery ; be  taken  with  it ; for  if  it  be  thick,  and 
and  the  price  has  been  consequently  re-  unless  it  be  so,  it  is  not  pleasant,  it  is  too 
duced ; but  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  heavy  for  the  stomach  without  this  dilu- 
the  adulterations  by  the  mere  taste,  it  is  tion.  One  of  the  most  wholesome  break- 
ahnost  impossible  to  get  it  genuine,  unless  fasts  of  chocolate  for  weak  stomachs  is  the 
it  be  made  expressly  for  a consumer  who  following : — Take  half  an  ounce  of  choco- 
is  willing  to  pay  a higher  price  to  have  late  finely  powdered,  mix  it  with  a dessert 
it  pure.  The  chocolate  which  has  the  spoonful  of  arrowroot,  and  boil  them  to- 
greatest  reputation  is  that  made  in  Spain  gether  gently,  adding  a small  quantity 
and  at  Bayonne.  But  this  character  seems  of  milk.  A preparation  called  Racahout 
to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  care  des  Arabes,  which  has  been  puffed  into 
with  which  all  inferior  cocoa  is  rejected,  notice,  and  is  sold  at  a high  price,  is  no- 
and  perhaps  the  more  judicious  selection  thing  more  tlian  a mixture  of  chocolate 
of  the  aromatics  used  in  the  preparation  ; powder  and  arrowroot ; and  even  the 
for  both  in  Spain  and  in  Bayonne  much  fecula  of  potatoes  is  sometimes  substituted 
too  large  a quantity  of  sugar  is  introduced,  for  arrowroot,  .as  being  far  less  expensive, 
that  article  being  cheaper  than  the  cocoa  Persons  who  are  travelling  can  have  with 
itself.  Some  manufacturers  adulterate  them  their  prepared  powder  of  chocolate 
their  chocolate  with  flour  as  well  ns  sugar,  and  arrowroot,  and  by  simply  pouring 
The  chocolate  to  be  preferred  is  that  called  boiling  water  or  milk  upon  it,  a very 
on  the  Continent  “ chocolat  de  sante,”  as  agreeable  beverage  is  obtained ; but  if  it 
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be  convenient  to  boil  it,  the  preparation 
is  improved  in  tlavoui’,  and  is  more  easily 
digested.  This  mode  of  taking  chocolate 
is  very  valuable  for  children  and  invalids  ; 
the  latter  class  frequently  find  it  light  of 
digestion,  when  both  tea  and  coffee  would 
disagree  with  them.  As  far  as  economy 
is  concerned,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  a cheaper  and  a more  elegant  break- 
fast at  the  same  time.  In  taking  chocolate, 
if  the  oil  which  remains  in  it  should  be 
unpleasant  to  the  stomach,  let  it  stand, 
when  made,  till  it  is  cold ; then  remove 
the  oil  from  the  surface,  and  warm  the. 
chocolate  again.  INIedicated  chocolates  are 
sometimes  used  with  benefit,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  taken  except  under  me- 
dical advice.  The  tonic  chocolate  sold  on 
the  Continent  and  by  some  agents  in 
London,  as  chocolat  au  carbonate  de  fer, 
is  made  by  mLxing  with  it,  when  being 
manufactured,  carbonate  of  ii’on,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  or  five  grains  to  each 
square  or  ounce.  This  is  a very  agree- 
able way  of  taking  the  carbonate  of  iron, 
as  it  does  not  impart  the  slightest  taste  to 
the  chocolate ; but  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  throwing  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  to 
the  domestic  chocolate  whilst  it  is  boiling. 
Persons  who  require  gentle  tonics  may  use 
this  preparation  regularly  every  morning 
with  advantage;  and  in  many  cases  the 
quantity  of  iron  may  be  doubled,  and  even 
trebled ; but  the  habit  of  taking  tonic 
medicines  in  any  form  should  never  be 
practised  except  under  medical  advice. 
The  purchaser  of  chocolate  should  look 
particularly  at  the  colour;  if  it  be  of  a 
deep  red  brown,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  made  from  good  cocoa, 
and  is  unadulterated.  When  the  colour 
is  dark  without  a red  tint,  the  cocoa  is 
not  of  good  quality ; and  if  it  be  pale,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  in  excess,  or  Hour  has 
been  introduced. 

CIBOLS.  This  plant  is  very  much 
used  for  giving  a flavour  to  dishes ; it  is 
raised  from  seeds  which  are  sown  in  July; 
in  October  the  leaves  fiill  off,  but  in 
January  they  begin  to  shoot  out  again, 
and  are  fit  for  use  in  March. 

CIDER.  The  fermented  juice  of  the 
apple.  Cider  may  be  made  from  apples  of 
all  kinds,  but  those  which  have  an  excess 
of  acidity  are  preferred  ; and  for  ordinary 
beverage  the  small  crab  apple  is  much 
used  abroad.  The  best  cider  in  England 
is  made  in  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire, 
and  the  best  in  France  is  made  in  Nor- 
mandy. Cider  is  not  a wholesome  liquor 
for  persons  who  do  not  take  a great  deal 
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of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  as  it  creates 
flatulency  and  not  unfrequently  c(jlic ; 
persons  who  are  fond  of  it,  and  with  wIkjiii 
it  disagrees  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  drink- 
ing it,  should  iidd  a little  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  drink  it  whilst  in  the  state  of 
effervescence  ; in  this  way  it  seldom  dot's 
harm,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
The  apples  should  not  be  gathered  until 
they  are  full  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by 
their  beginning  to  fall  from  the  tree;  when 
gathered,  they  should  lie  in  heaps  under 
cover,  but  open  to  the  air,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  evaporation  of  the  excess  of 
moisture ; and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn 
without  perishing,  they  are  to  be  crushed, 
which  may  be  done  by  beating  them,  if 
the  brewing  is  to  be  on  a small  scale,  or 
in  a crushing  mill,  if  a large  quantity  is 
to  be  used.  In  this  state  they  are  to  be 
put  into  the  cider  press,  in  layers  of  about 
two  inches  thick,  with  horse-hair  clotlis 
between  each  layer,  and  as  one  pressure 
is  seldom  sufficient,  the  operation  is  to  be 
repeated ; the  cider  thus  obtained  is  of  the 
best  quality.  A second  quality  may  be 
obtained  by  putting  the  pressed  fruit  again 
into  the  crushing  mill  with  a quantity  of 
water,  and  passing  the  whole  through  the 
press ; as  the  juice  leaves  the  press  it 
should  pass  through  a hair  sieve,  and  be 
put  into  barrels;  the  fermentation  soon 
takes  place,  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear, 
the  impui’ities  sinking  to  the  bottom ; it 
is  to  be  racked  off  as  soon  as  it  is  clear. 
If  not  very  bright,  it  may  be  fined  in  the 
same  way  as  beer ; the  lees  may  be  used 
for  feeding  pigs.  In  Guernsey  the  fol- 
lowng  mode  of  maldng  cider  is  adopted : — 
As  soon  as  it  begins  to  ferment,  it  is  drawn 
off  into  another  cask,  and  the  lees  are 
passed  tlwough  a hair  bag  and  set  apart ; 
as  soon  as  the  fermentation  begins  again, 
the  same  process  is  tudee  repeated,  jmd 
the  liquor  from  the  lees,  jifter  straining,  is 
also  set  aside ; at  the  third  drauing  off, 
the  liquor  from  the  lees  is  added  to  the 
mass  in  the  proportion  of  two  quarts  to 
one  hundred ; the  ciisks  are  to  be  then 
closely  bunged  uj).  The  cider  thus  made 
is  very  clear,  and  of  excellent  strength. 
In  all  cider  brewing  tbe  temjierature 
should  be  no  more  than  just  sufficient  to 
promote  fermentation,  and  if  the  fermen- 
tation bo  languid,  it  may  be  biustcned  by 
the  addition  of  some  good  beer  yeast.  In 
Normandy  cider  is  sometimes  made  as 
follows : — Cut  a bushel  and  a half  of  ap- 
ples into  slices,  and  dry  them  in  a slow 
oven  ; put  these  into  a thirty-six  g:dlon 
ciisk  with  us  much  water  as  will  fill  it  two- 
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thirds,  adil  a pint  of  good  beer  j’-east,  and 
six  pounds  of  treacle,  and  leave  it  to  fer- 
ment in  the  sun  for  some  days,  covering- 
over  the  bunghole  slightly  with  paper ; 
wlien  the  vinous  fermentation  is  complete, 
and  before  the  acetous  stage  commences, 
fill  up  the  cask  with  water,  and  bung  it 
up  tight.  A month  afterwards  put  the 
cider  into  bottle,  and  give  the  lees  to  the 
pigs  ; this  cider  will  elfervesce  like  cham- 
pagne. 

CINNAMON.  The  inner  bark  of  a 
tree  winch  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  other  warm  climates  ; it  is  a sweet,  but 
at  the  same  time  rather  biting  tiiste,  jmd 
is  much  used  for  flavouring  dishes,  pastry, 
&c. ; it  is  also  very  useful  in  medicine  as 
an  agreeable  aromatic,  and  as  a vehicle 
for  tlie  administration  of  other  articles. 
Cinnamon  water,  which  is  the  chief  form 
of  this  product  in  medicine,  is  made  by 
distillation.  The  cinnamon  must  be  in- 
fused for  several  days  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  and  brandy,  with  some  lemon 
peel  and  liquorice,  and  then  distilled, 
being  afterwards  sweetened  -nlth  sugar 
and  filtered.  The  preparations  are, — One 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  quarts  of  brandy, 
a pint  of  water,  the  peel  of  a lemon,  and 
an  ounce  of  fresh  liquorice  root ; after 
distillation,  add  a pound  of  sugar  dissolved 
in  a quart  of  water  for  each  ounce  of  cin- 
namon ; this  water  may  be  used  for  fla- 
vouring dishes  in  all  cases  where  the  use 
of  the  bark  would  be  inconvenient. 

CITRIC  ACID.  The  strongly  con- 
centrated juice  of  the  lemon  brought  to 
the  form  of  crystals.  It  may  be  used  in 
most  cases  for  culinary  purposes,  M'here 
lemon  juice  cannot  be  had.  Citric  acid  is 
an  effectual  remedy  for  scurvy. 

CLARIFICATION.  The  operation 
of  making  any  liquid  perfectly  clear,  by 
separating  those  portions  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  this  result.  The  most 
effectual  mode  of  clarification,  as  stated 
elsewhere,  is  the  use  of  isinglass,  for 
which,  however,  the  white  of  eggs  may  be 
substituted ; for  tliis  purpose  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  are  whipped  up,  and  the  liquor 
to  be  clarified  is  added  cold  by  degrees, 
continuing  the  whipping  until  all  the 
white  of  egg  is  completely  mixed  with 
the  li(piid ; the  liquor  is  then  boiled  ra- 
pidly once  or  twice  and  strained;  in  a 
short  time  it  becomes  perfectly  clear. 
When  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the  liquor 
will  not  allow  of  the  whole  of  it  being 
poured  in  this  way  on  the  egg,  a portion  of  it 
is  whipped  up  with  the  egg,  and  this  mix- 
ture is  actively  stirred  into  the  whole  mass. 


CLARY.  A herb  not  much  used  in 
modern  cookery.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
the  spring,  and  the  seedlings  are  trans- 
planted in  the  summer. 

CLOVES.  The  fruit  of  a foreign 
plant.  It  is  highly  aromatic  in  its  dried 
state,  and  communicates  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour to  various  culinary  preparations.  In 
the  Dutch  East  India  colonies  the  fruit  is 
preserved  in  sugar  in  its  green  state,  and 
forms  a good  dish  for  dessert.  Clove 
water  is  a fine  stomachic,  either  taken 
alone,  or  as  a vehicle  for  medicine  ; it  may 
be  made  by  infusing  bruised  cloves  in 
spirits  of  wiire  or  brandy  for  a fortnight, 
and  distilling  it,  then  adding  six  times  its 
quantity  of  water.  Cloves  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  various  liqueurs 
(see  Liqueurs).  An  essential  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  cloves  by  distillation  with 
water,  but  if  distilled  with  spirit,  the  oil 
is  of  course  dissolved  in  the  mass,  and 
uontrihutes  powerftrlly  to  the  aroma  of 
the  production;  this  oil  is  of  a highly  fra- 
grant kind  when  largely  diluted,  but  in 
its  pure  state  much  less  so;  it  is  frequently 
used  in  toothache  ; it  is  also  used  in  many 
perfumes,  but  in  such  small  quantities  a.s 
rather  to  fix  other  essences  than  to  predo- 
minate. 

COALS.  Although  the  most  agree- 
ahle  fii’e  is  that  which  is  made  from  wood, 
the  cost  of  this  fuel  is  so  considerable,  that 
none  but  wealthy  persons  can  use  it.  Good 
coals  in  England,  where  they  are  cheap 
as  compared  with  the  price  on  the  Conti- 
nent, cost  two-thirds  less  than  wood  as 
fuel ; and  even  in  Paris,  where  fire  wood 
is  very  much  cheaper  than  in  London, 
and  coals  are  nearly  twice  as  dear  as  in 
the  British  metropolis,  it  has  been  found, 
by  a long  series  of  experiments,  that  to 
obtain  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  warmth 
from  coals  and  wood  there  is  an  economy 
of  one-third  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Coals  burnt  in  a close  vessel  for  gas-makmg 
yield  three  principal  results  : — sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  passed  after 
distillation  through  beds  of  lime,  which 
take  up  the  sulphur,  and  afterwards  through 
water,  which  washes  out  the  ammonia 
from  the  gas  ; secondly,  tar  ; and  thirdly, 
an  ammoniacal  water,  which  is  generally 
called  ammoniacal  liquor;  these  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  smoke  of  the  coals. 
AVhen  burnt  in  an  open  fireplace,  the  gas 
and  a certain  portion  of  sulphur  form  the 
combustion,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tar,  ammonia,  and  sulphur,  jiass  up  the 
chimney.  There  is  nothing  injurious  to 
health  in  tlie  burning  of  coals  in  open 
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fire  places  or  in  stoves,  where  there  is  a 
free  egress  for  the  sulphur  and  ammonia ; 
hut  if  the  chimney  or  stove  smokes,  the 
lungs  and  the  head  may  he  very  seriously 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  sulphur  and 
ammonia  which  enters  the  room  ; and  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  suffocation 
from  a coal  fire  left  burning  in  a bed- 
room in  a chimney  of  imperfect  draught. 
How  far  the  external  atmosphere  in  large 
cities  is  affected  by  the  smoke  from  the  chim- 
neys in  weather  when  it  does  not  rise  freely, 
is  a disputed  point  with  chemists.  M.  1 )ar- 
cet,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  walked 
for  several  days  through  the  streets  of 
London,  with  prepared  test  papers  for 
sulplmr  and  ammonia  stuck  in  the  band 
of  his  hat;  and  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  discoloured,  he  came  to  a 
conclusion  that  the  air  w'as  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  ammonia  to  a high  de- 
gree, and  that  it  was  therefore  very  un- 
wholesome. On  the  other  hand,  however,- 
some  chemists  affirm  that  the  sulphur, 
ammonia,  and  tar,  contained  in  the  smoke 
thus  emitted  in  a modified  state,  tend  to 
prevent  some  fatal  diseases ; and,  under 
this  impression,  large  coal  fires  were 
burnt  in  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera.  Wlrere  coals 
are  very  dear,  an  economical  fuel  may  be 
made  as  follows  : — Take  fifty  pounds  of 
good  Newcastle  coal  in  the  state  of  dust 
fifty  pounds  of  dry  sand,  fifty  pounds  of 
pounded  chalk,  and  twenty-five  pounds  of 
the  pitch  made  by  the  evaporation  of  gas 
tar,  and  known  under  the  name  of  mineral 
pitch ; melt  the  pitch  in  a large  iron  pan, 
and  stir  in  the  other  articles ; make  the 
whole,  when  it  is  getting  cool,  into  a sort 
of  cake,  and  when  dry  break  it  into  pieces 
of  about  the  size  of  ordinaiy  coal ; a fire 
is  then  made  of  it  in  the  usual  way.  It 
would  appear  from  some  experiments 
which  were  made  wdth  this  mixture  for 
steam-engine  purposes,  that  it  gives  forth 
as  much  heat  as  pure  coal ; hut  for  domes- 
tic use  it  is  liable  to  a serious  objection, 
as,  however  great  the  draught  _ of  the 
chimney  may  be,  the  pitch  when  in  com- 
bustion emits  a highly  disagreeable  odour. 
The  fumes  of  gas  tar  have  lately  been 
much  used  in  medicine  in  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, and  are  said  to  effect  extraordinary 
cures  by  inhalation ; but  the  remedy 
should  be  used  with  great  care,  as  a large 
dose  would  be  injurious.  It  is  a general 
opinion  that  persons  employed  upon  gas 
works  are  never  attacked  by  pulmonary 
consumption ; and  the  exemption  from 
that  cruel  malady  has  been  attributed  ly 
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some  to  the  frequent  agitation  of  the  ga.s 
tar  when  removing  it  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
and  hy  others  to  the  vapour  from  the 
vessels  through  which  the  gas  passes,  and 
which  are  frequently  uncovered.  It  is 
however  (juite  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
there  are  no  instances  of  consumption 
amongst  the  persons  employed  in  gas 
works,  for  several  have  been  recorded. 

COCKROACHES.  These  insects,  al- 
though otherwise  harmless,  are  a sad 
nuisance  in  kitchens  and  pantries,  for  they 
attack  different  kinds  of  food.  Various 
modes  of  destruction  are  resorted  to ; some 
persons  at  night  and  before  going  to  bed 
(the  cockroach  rarely  appears  in  the  daj'- 
time  or  whilst  a light  is  burning)  strew 
the  floor  with  wafers,  which  are  mixed  up 
with  mercury  or  lead,  and  these  being  de- 
voured by  the  cockroaches,  they  are  poi- 
soned ; others  keep  a hedgehog  in  the 
kitchen,  and  generally  speaking,  this  ani- 
mal soon  removes  the  intruders  ; the  most 
simple  mode  of  destruction,  however,  is  to 
set  in  the  place  most  frequented  ly  cock- 
roaches a large  earthen  pan,  well  glazed 
on  the  inside,  and  nearly  filled  with  water, 
containing  several  pieces  of  bread ; against 
the  outside  place  a sloping  piece  of  wood 
for  the  cockroach  to  crawl  up,  it  will  do 
so,  and  fall  into  the  pan,  from  which  it 
will  be  unable  to  extricate  itself,  if  the 
sides  of  the  pan  be  glazed.  There  is  a 
very  ingenious  trap  of  this  description 
sold,  with  a shelving  plate  of  glass  for  the 
inside  ; the  cockroach  having  crawled  up 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  trap  and  reached 
the  glass,  loses  its  hold,  and  falls  into  the 
chamber  of  the  trap,  which  should  contain 
a reservoir  of  water.  Be  careful,  when 
the  cockroaches  are  removed  in  the  moni- 
ing  and  apparently  dead,  to  crush  them, 
or  to  throw  them  into  some  place  from 
which  they  cannot  return.  We  are  in- 
formed by  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
lives  in  this  country,  that  his  servant, 
having  removed  one  morning  from  the 
trap  about  two  hundred  cockroaches  seem- 
ingly drowned,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  poured  over  them  boiling  water,  and 
then  threw  them  in  front  of  the  house  ; 
in  less  than  three  hours  the  influence  of 
the  sun  had  revived  nearly  the  vv-hole  of 
them,  and  they  were  again  crawling  alxnit 
in  full  vigour.  The  tenacity  of  life  in 
the  beetle  tribe  is  very  great.  It  is  related 
of  Sir  Joshua  Bankes  that  he  once  received 
a letter  from  Calcutta,  announcing  .a  pre- 
sent of  a splendid  collection  of  Indian 
beetles  ; when  the  case  arrived,  great  was 
the  mortification  of  Sir  Joshua  at  finding 
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all  the  beetles,  with  the  exception  of  a 
large  one,  which  was  crawling  about  with 
a large  pin  through  his  wing,  pai'tially 
devoured ; this  beetle  had  got  loose,  and 
fed  upon  the  others  during  the  voyage. 
The  story  appears  tabulous,  but  the  fact 
is  not  absolutely  incredible.  Many  cats 
devour  cockroaches,  but  they  do  not 
thrive  on  the  food  ; they  become  thin  and 
languid,  and  not  unfrequently  die,  as  if 
they  were  poisoned. 

COCOA,  see  Chocolate.  _ A very 
wholesome  and  nourisliing  article ; but  a 
portion  of  its  oil  shoidd  be  removed  if  the 
stomach  be  delicate.  The  preparation  of 
cocoa  for  the  table  is  very  simple  The 
cocoa  should  be  ground,  and  boiled  either 
with  milk  or  water,  and  allowed  to  sim- 
mer for  a long  time.  If  it  be  boiled  in 
water  (milk  is  only  to  be  used  by  those 
with  whom  it  does  not  disagree)  let  it  get 
thoroughly  cold,  and  remove  the  fat  which 
floats  on  the  surface,  then  warm  up  for 
use.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  ground  cocoa 
is  sufficient  for  a pint  of  water,  wliich 
should  be  reduced  in  boiling  about  one- 
fourth.  Many  persons  find  cocoa  a very 
digestible  beverage,  when  neither  tea  nor 
coffee  will  agree  with  them. 

COFFEE.  Coffee  was  first  introduced 
into  France  in  the  year  1669,  by  the 
Turkish  ambassador  Sohman  Aga,  but 
many  years  elapsed  before  it  came  into 
general  use.  It  was  hardly  known  in 
England  before  the  year  1752.  The  dis- 
covery of  it  is  attributed  to  an  Arabian 
priest,  who  was  afflicted  with  a disease 
which  plunged  him  frequently  in  sleep. 
He  observed  his  goats  one  day  feeding  on 
the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  coffee  plant, 
and  noticed  that  immediately  afterwards 
their  natural  vivacity  was  much  increased  : 
the  priest  adopted  the  remedy ; was  cured 
of  his  malady,  and  the  fame  of  the  dis- 
covery was  spread.  For  some  tune,  how- 
ever, it  was  used  exclusively  as  a medicine ; 
the  torrefaction  of  the  berry  and  its  use 
as  an  article  of  diet  were  not  the  work  of 
a day.  It  is  now  little  used  as  a medi- 
cine ; a decoction  of  the  unroasted  berry 
is  sometimes  ordered  as  a diuretic,  but  as 
the  action  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  other 
diuretics,  the  administration  of  it  in  this 
form  is  rare.  Medical  men  are  much 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of 
coffee  as  a diet  on  the  human  frame,  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantity ; hut  very 
serious  consequences  are  known  to  result 
from  it  when  taken  in  excess.  Generally 
speaking,  the  moderate  use  of  coffee  taken 
at  breakfast  is  favourable  to  digestion  ; 
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but  some  persons  are  unable  to  take  it  with- 
out a large  quantity  of  milk,  whilst  others, 
with  whom  it  disagrees  with  much  milk, 
find  it  wholesome  with  a very  small  portion 
of  that  article.  There  are  man;^  instances 
of  persons  who  found  coffee  injurious  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  deriving  great  benefit 
from  a small  cup  of  strong  coffee  after 
dinner,  without  either  milk  or  sugar ; the 
most  delicate  nerves,  instead  of  being 
further  debilitated  by  its  use  in  this  way, 
are  braced  by  it,  for  a tone  is  given  to  the 
stomach  which  assists  the  process  of  di- 
gestion. Strong  coffee  in  its  natural  state, 
without  the  addition  of  milk  and  sugar, 
is  at  fii'st  unpleasant ; but  Avith  a little 
practice  the  aromatic  bitter  becomes 
highly  agreeable.  Coffee  at  night  gene- 
rally prevents  sleep,  but  with  some  it  has 
a directly  contrary  effect.  The  mode  of 
drinking  coffee  in  France  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  usually  adopted  in 
England ; the  infusion  of  coffee,  which  is 
of  great  strength,  is  taken  at  breakfast 
with  five  or  six  times  the  same  quantity 
of  boiling  milk.  After  dinner,  a small 
cup  is  taken,  without  milk,  but  with  at  least 
four  times  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
an  Englishman  would  use ; and  either 
brandy  is  mixed  Avith  the  coffee,  or  a 
small  glass  of  it  or  of  some  liqueur  is 
taken  immediately  afterwards ; the  French 
consider  this  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
correct  the  exciting  effect  which  the  coffee 
would  otherwise  have  upon  the  stomach. 
If,  hoAvever,  the  brandy  performs  any 
salutary  part,  it  is  that  of  cori’ecting  the 
acidity  which  a large  quantity  of  sugar 
is  calculated  to  produce.  In  the  coffee 
houses  of  France,  brandy  is  frequently 
mixed  with  the  colfee  and  then  set  on  fire ; 
Avhen  the  flame  is  burnt  out,  the  coffee  is 
used.  This  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a very 
unwholesome  beverage,  even  for  a strong 
stomach  if  long  indulged  in,  and  fatal  to  a 
Aveak  one.  The  mixture  is  called  gloria. 
In  almost  all  cases  of  long-standing  disease 
of  the  stomach  or  boAvels,  the  use  of  coffee 
is  strictly  forbidden  by  French  physicians, 
who  assert  that  there  is  no  chance  of  cure 
except  by  a temporary  abstinence  from 
this  delightful  beverage ; but  the  moderate 
use  of  it  is  never  prohibited  Avhere  the 
symptoms  prodixced  do  not  clearly  indi- 
cate that  it  has  an  injurious  effect.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  by  opiates,  the  use  of 
very  strong  coffee,  Avith  lemon  juice,  is 
frequently  found  highly  beneficial ; thus 
sheAving  its  fine  stimulating  properties. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  coffee 
is  one  of  the  most  cheering  and  Avhole- 
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somo  articles  of  diet,  taken  with  pru- 
tleneo,  and  one  of  the  most  dang'erous  if 
carried  to  excess.  The  hest  eotfee  is  the 
Moka ; lint  on  aycount  of  its  high  price 
it  is  generally  mixed,  even  by  the  upper 
classes,  with  that  of  Bourbon,  Cayenne, 
and  IMartinique.  'Phe  Bourbon  coffee  is 
next  in  (juality  to  Moka.  Moka  coffee 
is  but  little  used  amongst  the  middle 
classes  ; and  many  persons  who  do  not 
regard  expense,  prefer  taking  it  mixed 
with  that  of  Bourbon,  or  Martinique. 
Some  of  the  coffee  from  our  owm  West 
India  islands  is,  however,  quite  as  good 
as  that  of  the  French  colonies.  The 
French  have  long  enjoyed  a high  and  ex- 
clusive reputation  for  their  mode  of  pre- 
paring coffee,  for  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  some  secret  process.  The  secret, 
however,  consists  simply  in  having  it 
roasted  a very  short  time  before  it  is  used, 
making  it  very  strong,  and  when  taken 
with  milk,  using  a large  quantity  of  the 
latter  article.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  charlatanism  about  the  mode  of 
making  coffee ; some  pretend  that  if  coffee 
be  made  by  filtration  the  astringent  pro- 
perty is  obtained  in  excess ; whilst  others 
assert  that  if  it  be  exposed  to  open  ebul- 
lition, even  for  a moment,  all  the  aroma 
is  carried  off.  There  is  probably  little 
truth  either  in  one  or  the  other  statement, 
but  it  is  certain  that  coffee  may  be  made 
better  than  by  filtration  or  long  open 
ebullition.  The  late  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  was  a great  amateur  of  coffee,  of 
which,  however,  he  made  a moderate  use, 
is  said  to  have  given  instructions  to  his 
cook  to  prepare  it  in  the  following  way : — 
For  three  or  four  persons,  two  oimces  of 
recently  burnt  and  ground  coffee  are  put 
into  an  empty  coffee  pot  of  the  ordinaiy 
kind,  with  a small  piece  of  isinglass  ; this 
is  held  over  the  fire,  and  shaken  by  the 
hand  so  as  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the 
coffee ; when  a smoke  is  seen  to  issue 
from  the  pot,  water  at  the  boiling  point 
is  poiwed  upon  it  in  a sufiicient  quantity 
to  supply  six  breakfiist  cups,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  of  coffee  to  two-thirds 
of  milk  ; the  coffee  pot  is  taken  from  the 
fire  before  the  water  is  added,  but  being 
heated,  the  coffee  boils  gently  as  the  pot 
is  held  in  the  hand;  the  ebullition  is 
sufiicient  to  bring  out  all  the  fine  proper- 
ties of  the  coffee  without  carrying  off  the 
aroma  ; a cup  is  then  poured  out,  and  re- 
turned again  to  the  pot,  to  allow  the 
powder  to  precipitate,  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  the  coffe*  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
is  iiseil  with  boifing  milk;  some  of  tlie 
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be.st  families  in  Baris  now  adopt  this  plan, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  any  other 
in  use.  If  coffee  be  made  by  filtration, 
the  (juantity  used  must  depend  ujx>n  the 
taste  of  the  consumer  ; but  if  strong  coffee 
be  required,  less  than  one  ounce  for  one 
person,  or  two  ounces  for  three,  and  that 
supposes  the  eotfee  itself  to  be  good,  can- 
not be  used.  The  common  filtering  pot 
will  answer  every  purpose  ; it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  go  to  the  expense  of  any  of 
the  new  inventions  which  ai’e  so  pom- 
pously announced.  l)r.  Battier,  a F rench 
physician,  recommends  the  following  sim- 
ple and  economical  mode  of  preparing 
coffee,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
made  by  cold  infusion : — Take  four  ounces 
of  fresh  roasted  coffee,  ground  in  the  usual 
way,  and  pour  over  it  in  a decanter  a pint 
of  cold  water ; shake  it  up  two  or  three 
times  ; then  cork  the  decanter,  and  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours ; at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  filter  it  gently  through 
fine  linen  or  the  common  filtering  bag, 
and  put  it  mto  a clean  bottle.  Two  table 
spoonfuls  of  this  coffee  poured  cold  into 
a breakfast  cup  of  hot  rmlk  make  an  ex- 
cellent beverage;  all  the  aroma  of  the 
coffee  is  retained,  and  the  whole  strength 
has  been  extracted  by  the  maceration  in 
cold  water ; this  is  proved  hj-  pouring 
boiling  water  on  the  grounds  and  tasting 
the  infusion,  which  will  be  found  insipid. 
The  essence  of  coffee,  which  is  sold  in 
bottles  for  the  use  of  travellers,  is  thus 
prepared : — Take  four  ounces  of  coffee,  to 
which  add  a pint  and  a half  of  water; 
boil  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  gently, 
then  let  it  stand  until  it  is  cold ; then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporate  it 
slowly  over  a fire,  or  in  a sand  bath,  until 
it  is  reduced  to  a mere  liquid  extract,  in 
quantity  not  exceeding  three  ounces  ; this 
is  to  be  put  into  a bottle  and  kept  for  use ; 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  this  extract  will 
suffice  for  a cup  of  hot  water  or  milk  : as 
the  extract  has  an  empvreumatic  flavour, 
it  is  only  a substitute  tor  coffee  made  in 
the  regular  way,  when  the  latter  is  im- 
practicable. If  intended  to  be  kept  a very 
long  time,  good  sj)irits  of  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fifteenth,  should  l>e  added 
to  the  extract  when  it  is  bottled.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  grocera  on  the  Continent, 
and  perhaps  with  some  in  Englan<l,  to  adul- 
terate their  coffee  when  sold  in  the  ground 
state  with  a powder  called  chicoree,  which 
is  prejiared  from  the  baked  root  ot  a culti- 
vated .species  of  dandelion.  As  this  ptwdor 
costs  only  two  sous  per  ]>ound  in  France, 
whilst  coffee  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  sold 
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at  forty  sous  per  pound,  the  temptation  to 
fraud  is  great;  medicinally,  the  admixture 
of  the  chicor6e  is  said  to  correct  the  heat- 
ing and  over-stimulating  properties  of  the 
coffee,  and  its  colour  is  improved,  but  the 
flavour  is  much  injured.  The  fraud  may 
he  easily  detected  by  wetting  a little  of 
the  ground  coffee,  and  rolling  it  \rtth  the 
finger ; if  it  adliere,  the  presence  of  the 
chicoree  may  be  suspected  ; or  if  a quan- 
tity be  throuTi  into  a glass  of  water,  the 
chicorce  will  unite  more  readily  with  the 
liquid  than  the  coffee,  and  instantly  im- 
part to  it  a deep  colour.  As,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  penalties  indicted 
upon  grocers  who  are  found  to  use  this 
article,  immense  quantities  of  it  are  still 
introduced  annually  into  England,  every 
person  who  wishes  to  have  pure  coffee 
should  purchase  it  in  the  berry,  and  grind 
it  at  home  ; and  in  large  families  it  is  im- 
portant, if  the  parties  are  amateurs  of 
good  coffee,  that  they  should  also  roast  it 
themselves.  Close  coffee  roasters  may  be 
had  at  most  of  the  ironmongers’  shops, 
and  the  process  of  roasting  is  very  simple. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  care  should  be 
taken  to  purchase  the  article  from  a grocer 
who  has  fresh  roasted  coffee  at  least  once 
in  every  three  days;  without  this  pre- 
caution it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  to 
drink  coffee  as  good  as  they  make  it  in 
France.  Coffee  in  that  country,  and  on 
the  Continent  generally,  is  more  roasted 
than  in  England ; this  is  not  an  advantage, 
the  aroma  is  much  destroyed  by  over 
roasting ; it  is  therefore  possible  to  make 
better  coffee  in  England  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent, if  the  same  quantity  be  used,  and 
the  same  process  of  making  be  observed. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  spices,  even 
mustard,  are  introduced,  to  improve,  as  it 
is  said,  the  flavour  of  the  coffee  ; nothing, 
however,  can  be  added  to  good  coffee 
which  will  not  rather  injure  than  improve 
its  flavour. 

COLD  CREAM.  An  article  used  for 
bums,  inflammations,  &c.,  and  as  a cos- 
metic ; it  may  be  thus  made : — Dissolve 
before  the  fire  a cake  of  white  wax,  cut 
into  shavings,  in  a pint  of  olive  oil  or  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
spermaceti ; wash  this  mixture  in  repeated 
waters  by  beating  it  about  with  a wooden 
spoon  ; then  wash  it  in  the  same  way  in 
rose  water,  beating  it  for  more  than  half 
. an  hour ; pour  off  the  water,  and  beat,  up 
with  the  cream  six  drops  of  otto  of  rose ; 
put  into  pots,  and  tie  over  with  pieces  of 
wet  bladder. 

COLUIilBO  WATER.  This  beauti- 


ful bitter  preparation  is  much  used  in 
some  parts  of  South  America  to  j)rovol;e 
apj)etitc  and  promote  digestion,  for  of  all  the 
bitters  it  is  that  whicli  acts  as  the  most 
safe  stimulant ; it  is  made  as  follows : — 
Take  four  drachms  of  the  braised  Columbo 
root,  one  drachm  of  bitter  orange  peel, 
and  two  dracluns  of  the  fresh  liquorice 
root ; add  a quart  of  cold  soft  water,  and 
simmer  as  gently  as  possible  over  a slow 
fire  until  half  the  bulk  of  water  be  evapo- 
rated ; then  strain  the  liquid  and  filter  it ; 
add  to  this  about  one-sixth  part  of  good 
brandy,  and  bottle  it  up  for  use.  Take 
of  this  mixture  the  third  of  the  contents 
of  a wine  glass,  filling  up  the  glass  with 
water,  about  an  hour  before  dinner. 

CONFECTIONARY.  The  different 
ai'ticles  of  confectionary  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  fruits,  &c.,  which  enter 
into  the  composition. 

CONSOMME.  A very  important 
article  in  French  cookery ; it  is  made  by 
boiling  do'wn  meat  of  any  kind  with  vege- 
tables, until  the  essence  is  obtained.  Con- 
somme should  be  perfect  jelly  when  cold ; 
the  best  consommd  is  made  as  follows  : — 
Take  four  pounds  of  beef  cut  in  slices, 
four  fowls,  and  two  cabois’  feet,  fill  up 
the  space  with  Bouillon  gi’as,  adding  a 
little  water,  and  skimming  from  time  to 
time  ; water  alone  may  be  added  instead 
of  Bouillon  gras,  if  longer  time  be  taken 
in  making  the  consomme  ; the  quantity 
of  vegetables  is  the  same  as  in  making 
French  stock.  Bouillon  gras  (see  Soups.) 
Wlien  sufficiently  cooked,  strain  through 
a cloth. 

CORIANDER.  A very  fine  aromatic 
plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  much  used 
in  medicine  on  account  of  the  agreeable 
warmth  which  they  impart  to  the  stomach, 
they  are  also  used  in  the  kitchen.  For 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  adopt  the  same 
course  as  with  the  caraway  (see  Cara- 
way). The  best  way  of  using  coriander 
for  the  kitchen  is  to  bruise  two  ounces  of 
the  seed,  and  put  it  into  a bottle  with  four 
ounces  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  must  stand 
for  a fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
be  filtered  off.  A few  drops  may  be  used 
for  dishes,  or  pastry,  where  coriander  seed 
forms  a part  of  the  formula.  A cordial 
may  be  made  with  the  coriander  seed  as 
with  caraway  seed,  adding  about  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  uf  the  latter,  and  a small 
piece  of  cinnamon. 

CORKS.  It  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  domestic  economy  that  the  corks 
which  are  used  shonlll  be  of  the  best 
quality.  It  is  poor  economy  indeed  to 
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purchase  had  corks  because  tliey  are 
clieap.  When  corks  are  good,  and  they 
are  previously  squeezed  in  the  instrument 
which  is  sold  for.  that  purpose,  so  as  to 
allow  for  their  swelling  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle ; the  precaution  adopted  by  some 
persons  of  rendering  them  impervious  to 
air  and  liquid  is  seldom  necessary.  WheU 
this  is  required,  however,  it  is  done  by 
dipping  the  corks  two  or  three  times  in  a 
mixture  of  two  thirds  of  virgin  wax  and 
one  third  of  beef  suet,  melted,  and  baking 
them  in  an  oven  until  dry.  In  using  these 
corks  they  must  not  be  squeezed.  They  do 
not  communicate  any  bad  smell  or  taste. 
As  a further  security  against  evaporation, 
it  is  customary  to  dip  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  when  corked,  in 
wax,  or  resin.  The  best  mixture  is  two 
pounds  of  resin,  one  pound  of  burgundy 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  yellow  wax, 
and  a small  quantity  of  red  mastic,  all 
melted  together.  This  is  sufficiently  firm, 
when  cold,  to  adhere  well,  and  not  so 
fii’m  as  to  chip  off. 

COSISIETICS.  The  term  usually  ap- 
plied to  washes  and  pastes  for  the  skin,  to 
remove  freckles,  and  give  the  skin  a deli- 
cate appearance;  they  are  of  various 
kinds ; amongst  those  wliich  are  highest 
in  repute  are  the  waters  distilled  from  the 
orange  flower,  the  elder  flower,  the  melon, 
the  cucumber,  and  from  strawberries ; 
asses’  millc  and  goats’  milk  are  also  used. 
A compound  lotion  is  also  made  by  beat- 
ing up  six  ounces  of  rye  flour  with  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  and  a pint  of  vinegar ; 
another,  called  Eau  de  Beaute,  is  made  by 
dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  Tolu, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  Peru, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  benzoin,  in  a 
little  spirit,  and  mixing  it  mth  a quart  of 
river  water  and  a pint  of  rose  water. 
A third  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  calves’ 
feet  and  a pound  of  rice  in  ten  quarts  of 
water,  until  reduced  to  six ; then  adding  a 
quart  of  milk,  two  pounds  of  fresh  butter, 
and  the  whites  and  shells  of  ten  fresh 
eggs,  and  boiling  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
straining  when  cold.  Distilled  lily  water, 
and  water  distilled  with  bean  flour,  are 
also  much  .used,  and  have  each  their  ad- 
vocates. The  favourite  water  in  1 aris 
for  removing  freckles,  is  an  ounce  of  alum 
and  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  in  a pint  of 
rose  water.  In  England,  the  favourite 
cosmetic  is  milk  of  roses  and  almond 
pa.ste,  (see  jMilk  of  Roses,  and  Paste.) 
There  are  various  pomatums  also  which 
arc  renowned  as^cosmetics  (see  Poma- 
Ti'.M.)  All  these  mixtures,  whatever  may 
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be  their  real  virtues,  can  have  little  effect 
where  the  skin  is  not  kept  in  good  order 
by  regulation  of  the  sffimach ; if  that  be 
disordered,  and  the  skin  be  harsh  and  dry 
from  disease  of  the  system,  cosmetics  can 
do  little  good. 

COSTMAIIY.  A herb  but  little  used 
either  for  medicine  or  the  kitchen.  It 
grows  freely  in  a dry  soil  from  the  seed 
sown  in  spring,  or  from  slips  and  cuttings. 

COWHAGE.  This  Ls  the  hairy  co- 
vering of  the  pod  of  a bean  which  grows 
freely  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India 
islands.  The  bean  is  little  used  for  food, 
probably  on  account  of  the  labour  and 
difficulty  of  removing  this  hairy  covering, 
the  particles  of  which  are  so  irritating 
that  if  any  of  them  get  upon  the  skin 
they  produce  a most  unpleasant  and  severe 
itching.  Viewed  through  a powerful  mi- 
croscope, cowhage  appears  like  tremendous 
and  sharp  saws,  and  the  spectator  is  no 
longer  astonished  that  it  should  produce 
such  irritating  effects.  This  article  is 
sometimes  mischievously  and  cruelly  put 
into  beds,  for  the  purpose  of  teazing,  as  it 
is  called,  the  occupants ; and  it  has  been 
strewed  over  ball  rooms  where,  as  the 
dance  proceeded,  the  cowhage  was  driven 
upwards,  and  attackmg  the  skin  of  the 
dancers  led  to  painful  results,  for  the 
more  persons  who  have  it  upon  the  skin 
scratch  the  part,  the  more  violent  becomes 
the  itching.  Cowhage,  however,  may  be 
adopted  for  better  purposes  than  the  wan- 
ton torment  of  our  fellow  creatures  ; it  is 
a powerful  and  the  only  safe  remedy  for 
worms  in  the  intestines,  and  having 
only  a meclianical  action,  it  may  be  given 
to  the  most  delicate  infant ; all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  mix  it  with  a little  jelly 
or  thick  water  gruel  (the  latter  is  prefer- 
able,) taking  care  that  it  does  not  touch 
the  skin  of  the  face  or  hands ; there  is  no 
danger  in  the  contact  with  the  moist  part 
of  the  lips,  consequently  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  administer  it  with  a spoon. 
The  dose  for  a child  may  be  from  five  to 
ten  grains,  or  even  more,  for  it  is  not 
medicinal ; and  an  adult  may  take  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  In  most  of  the  books  on 
domestic  medicine,  the  dose  for  an  adult 
is  given  at  from  five  to  ten  grains,  but 
the  writers  evidently  knew  little  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  article.  The  effect 
of  this  remedy  in  general  worm  cases, 
(we  have  no  proof  of  its  having  been 
beneficial  in  cases  of  ta]>ewonu,  but  we 
do  not  see  why  it  shovild  not  also  attack 
the  tapewonn)  is  astonishing.  Although 
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from  the  moment  of  its  being-  placed 
within  the  mouth  it  ceases  to  produce  the 
irritation  which  it  causes  to  the  outer 
cuticle,  it  acts  upon  the  skin  of  the  wonn, 
and  so  irritates  it  that  it  looses  its  hold 
upon  the  intestines,  and  soon  dies ; it  is 
then  expelled  by  the  natural  course  of 
evacuation,  or  its  .expulsion  may  be 
hastened  by  the  administration,  twelve 
hours  after  taking  the  cowhage,  of  a dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  any  other  simple  pur- 
gative. The  writer  of  this  article  has  used 
cowhage  very  extensively  in  his  own 
practice,  and  has  never  had  a single 
failirre  ; in  some  cases,  where  patients  had 
previously  been  under  a long  course  of 
mercurial  medicines  for  the  expulsion  of 
worms  without  relief  as  to  the  disease, 
but  -with  great  injury  to  the  system,  two 
or  three  doses  of  cowhage  have  sufficed 
for  a perfect  cure.  In  administering  this 
remedy  also  he  fell  upon  a valuable  dis- 
covery, which  he  has  since  turned  to  good 
account  in  cases  of  chronic  indigestion. 
A gentleman,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  dyspepsia  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  had  at  length  a rather 
severe  attack,  in  which  there  were  a few 
of  the  symptoms  usually  exhibited  when 
worms  are  numerous  in  the  intestinal 
canal ; the  cowhage  was  administered 
merely  as  an  experiment,  as,  if  there  were 
no  worms,  it  could  create  no  incon- 
venience ; it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
patient  had  not  worms ; but  as  he  fancied 
that  the  cowhage  improved  his  digestion, 
it  was  continued  for  ten  days,  in  doses  of 
fifteen  grains  night  and  morning  ; at  the 
end  of  this  period  he  began  to  enjoy  such 
health  as  he  had  not  known  for  thirty 
j'-ears,  and  has  ever  since  been  well, 
taking  occasionally  three  or  four  doses  of 
cowhage,  and  now  and  then  having  re- 
course to  a plain  lavement  for  the  removal 
of  obstruction  in  the  lower  bowels.  The 
success  thus  imexpectedly  obtained  in  this 
case  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  same 
curative  means  in  others,  and  always  with 
immense  benefit.  The  effect  is  probably 
produced  by  an  irritation  of  the  lining  of 
the  intestines,  winch,  although  not  suffi- 
cient to  create  imeasiness,  is  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  parts  to  healthful  action.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
many  physicians  to  recommend  to  dys- 
peptic patients  the  use  of  bread  in  which 
there  is  a large  portion  of  bran ; this  is 
on  the  same  principle,  but  the  desired 
effect  is  rarely  produced,  whereas  by  the 
use  of  ^ cowhage  it  is  certain  ; and  as  the 
effect  is  wholly  mechanical,  it  may  be 


taken  in  all  cases  with  perfect  safety. 
Cowhage  may  be  purchased  at  Apothe- 
caries’ Ilall,  or  of  any  wholesale  druggist, 
but  there  are  few  retail  druggists  who 
keep  it ; they  will,  however,  always  pro- 
cure it  upon  application.  It  is  sold  in 
its  pure  state,  that  is  to  say,  detached 
from  the  bean  pod,  at  from  Is.  Qd.  to  2s. 
per  drachm ; but  if  it  were  in  more  general 
demand  it  might  be  sold  at  a very  good 
profit  for  one  shilling  per  drachm;  but 
even  at  two  shillings  the  dose  of  fifteen 
grains  costs  only  sixpence,  and  five  or  six 
doses  of  fifteen  gi-ains  will  suffice  in  most 
cases.  The  most  economical  way  of  pur- 
chasing it  is  to  have  the  bean  itself,  which 
is  sold  at  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings 
per  pound,  and  to  remove  the  hairy  cover- 
ing by  scraping  it  off  with  a knife, 
wearing  gloves  to  prevent  any  of  the 
cowhage  from  touching  the  hands ; in 
this  way  a dose  will  not  cost  much  more 
than  two-pence.  There  is  or  used  to  be 
a preparation  of  this  article  called  Cham- 
berlayne’s  Cowhage  Electuary,  but  as 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  exact  quantity 
of  the  cowhage  contained  in  the  electuary, 
we  recommend  the  purchase  in  the  pure 
form,  and  the  administration  of  it  in  thick 
gruel,  as  preferable  to  any  other  vehicle. 

CRAJB.  A shell  fish,  the  flesh  of  which 
has  nearly  the  same  properties  as  that  of  the 
lobster.  Crabs  are  seldom  eaten  in  any  other 
way  than  cold  ; the  soft  meat  wliich  fills 
the  large  shell,  dressed  with  vinegar,  oil, 
&c.,  is  very  rich,  and  seldom  agrees  with  a 
delicate  stomach.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  take  after  it  a very  small  quantity  of 
good  French  brandy,  mixed  with  its  o-ivn 
bulk  of  water.  The  different  modes  of 
dressing  recommended  for  lobsters  may 
be  adopted  for  crab,  (see  Lobster.)  In 
the  West  Indies  there  is  a land  crab 
which  is  considered  a great  luxury ; it  is 
made  into  soup,  and  dressed  in  a variety 
of  ways. 

CRANBERRY.  A fruit  but  little 
used  in  England,  but  which  is  in  some 
esteem  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  where  it 
grows  abundantly.  The  use  of  cranber- 
ries is  in  England  claiefly  limited' to  pies 
and  puddings.  The}'-  are  preserved  as 
follows : — For  ever^  pound  of  the  fruit 
use  twp  pounds  of  sugar ; pour  a little 
water  into  the  preserving  pan,  then  a 
layer  of  sugar,  and  then  a layer  of  fruit ; 
boil  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  aud 
skim. 

CREAMS  AND  CUSTARDS. 

Cream.  I'lic  fat  and  rich  ])art  t>f  the 
milk  which  rises  to  the  surface  (.sec  Mjlk 
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and  Rutter).  Although  cream  in  its 
natural  state  disagrees  with  inan^  persons, 
there  are  others  who  can  take  it  without 
inconvenience,  although  milk  would  dis- 
agree with  them.  The  richness,  good- 
ness, and  quantity  of  cream,  depend  of 
coiu’se  upon  those  of  the  milk  from  which 
it  is  obtained.  It  is  said  that  if  a little  of 
the  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
boiled  be  mixed  with  the  milk  which  is 
set  for  cream,  the  cream  will  rise  more 
rapidly  and  abundantly.  Cream  may  be 
kept  for  some  time  by  adding  sugar  to  it, 
and  reducing  it  by  very  gentle  heat  in  the 
water  bath  (see  Water  Bath)  to  three- 
fourths  of  its  original  quantity.  The  same 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  setting  the 
cream  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle  in  a sauce- 
pan, and  boiling  until  the  quantity  of 
cream  be  reduced.  Cream  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  for  pastry,  and  is  served 
in  its  natural  state  for  dessert,  whipped 
up,  and  mixed  with  the  juices  of  fruits. 
See. ; in  France  these  mixtures  are  simply 
called  crimes.  The  following  are  the 
favourite  French  preparations  of  cream 
without  the  aid  of  heat : — 

Chocolate  Cream  is  made  by  pound- 
ing the  chocolate  into  a paste  with  a little 
water,  and  whipping  it  up  with  the  cream, 
in  which  the  sugar  has  been  previously 
dissolved,  using  also  a little  more  gum 
Arabic  than  in  the  first  receipt. 

Coffee  Cream  is  made  by  whipping 
up  a little  of  a strong  infusion  of  coffee 
with  the  cream,  sugar,  and  gum. 

Creme  en  Mousse.  Take  a pint  of 
fresh  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  a little 
orange  flower  water ; wlfip  into  a froth, 
and  serve. 

Creme  au  Liqueur.  Increase  the 
quantity  of  sugar  and  gum,  and  whip  up 
with  the  cream,  in  which  the  sugar  and 
gum  have  been  previously  dissolved,  a 
wine  glass  of  any  liqueur,  according  to 
choice. 

Creme  aux  Fruits.  Adopt  the  same 
process  as  above,  adding  a ndne  glass  of 
the  juice  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  or 
other  fruit  instead  of  liqueur. 

Vatjii.ua  Cream.  Boil  a small  piece 
of  vanilla  in  a little  cream  ; when  cold, 
add  the  cream  to  that  which  is  to  be 
whipped. 

In  the  summer,  all  these  creams  should, 
if  possible,  be  frozen,  to  prevent  the  froth 
from  falling;  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
made  should  he  imbedded  for  a short  time 
in  pounded  ice  mi.xed  with  salt. 
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We  .subjoin  some  of  the  favourite  pre- 
parations of  creams  in  England. 

Burnt  Cream.  Beat  and  mix  well 
together  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  the  peel  of  a lemon 
grated,  and  four  or  five  bitter  almonds ; 
sweeten  with  lump  sugar,  and  stir  over 
the  fire  till  it  comes  to  a good  thick- 
ness, and  pour  it  into  the  di.sh  in  which  it 
is  to  be  served ; l>oil  some  pounded  loaf 
sugar  in  water  until  it  turn  brown,  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  top  of  the  cream  in 
fantastic  figures. 

Coffee  Cream.  Having  dissolved  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  boil  it  with  two  quarts 
of  cream,  and  mix  it  iiith  a pint  and  a 
half  of  very  strong  coffee ; sweeten  well, 
whi.sk  it  for  ten  minutes,  put  it  into  cus- 
tard cups,  and  let  them  stand  in  a pan  of 
boiling  water  until  they  become  firm. 

Cream  for  Fruit  Pies  is  made  by 
boiling  new  milk  with  grated  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon,  two  or  three  peach  leaves,  or  a 
few  bruised  bitter  almonds,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  then 
straining  the  cream,  and  when  cold  beat- 
ing up  with  it  the  yolks  of  eggs,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  a quart,  and  warming 
the  whole  over  the  fire  until  it  tliickens. 
This  is  eaten  cold  i\dth  fhiit  tarts,  or  with 
any  fresh  fruits  at  dessert.  If  one-fourth 
of  the  quantity  be  rich  cream,  instead  of 
the  whole  being  milk,  it  -wdll  be  improved. 

Honeycomb  Cream.  Pound  and  sift 
a pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  mix  it  in  a 
China  bowl,  \idth  some  strained  lemon 
juice  ; then  from  a lip  jug  poim  about 
two  quarts  of  good  cream  over  the  sugar 
and  lemon,  holding  the  jug  as  high  as 
possible  to  cause  a good  froth.  Stir  well 
at  table  before  helping. 

Italian  Cream.  Ilai-ing  sweetened  a 
pint  of  cream,  boil  it  with  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  cut  very  thin,  and  a small  stick 
of  cinnamon ; strain  and  mix  with  it  a 
little  dissolved  isinglass ; while  hot,  add  to 
it  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
stir  it  till  quite  cold. 

Another  waj’’  : this  is  made  by  thick- 
ening in  a saucepan  a pint  of  good 
milk,  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a 
table-spoonful  of  potatoe  or  wheaten  flour, 
about  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  some 
grated  lemon  peel,  stin-ing  constantly.  It 
is  served  in  the  following  way : — cover 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  some  sjionge 
cake,  dipped  in  white  wine  or  liqueur,  (the 
latter  is  preferable,)  and  pour  the  creain 
upon  it ; whisk  the  whites  of  two  new  laid 
eggs  and  half  an  ounce  of  poundetl  and 
sifted  sugar  into  a gi>od  froth,  and  cover 
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the  cream  with  it,  or  lay  the  frotli  in  de- 
tached portions,  of  almost  the  size  of  a 
large  apple,  in  the  cream.  If  the  cream 
he  covered  with  the  froth,  it  may  be 
browned  with  a hot  shovel. 

Lemon  Cream.  Mix  in  a pint  of 
cream,  well  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
three,  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  a glass 
of  ratafia,  or  liqueur  of  any  kmd,  a little 
orange  flower  water,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  a'leraon,  or  the  peel  ungrated.  Beat 
these  well  together  and  put  them  on  the 
fire,  stirring  until  tliick,  like  custard,  then 
strain  the  cream  and  put  it  into  a dish ; 
when  cold,  sift  over  some  fine  white  sugar. 
It  may  either  be  browned  with  a sala- 
mander or  not.  Another  lemon  cream  is 
made  mthout  boiling,  by  sweetenmg  a 
pint  of  cream  with  sugar  rubbed  over 
the  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  as  much 
more  sugur,  pounded,  as  may  be  -neces- 
sary ; then  adding  juice  of  the  lemons  and 
the  grated  peel,  very  fine  ; whisk  up  the 
whole  well,  and  serve  the  froth  upon 
sponge  biscuits  dipped  in  wine. 

NEAPOLiTiVN  Cream.  Dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
by  boiling,  and  then  add  a pint  of  rich 
cream.  Set  this,  when  it  has  had  one  boil, 
to  cool,  having  previously  sweetened  it 
with  fine  sugar ; and  when  about  half  cold, 
beat  up  with  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a 
glass  of  liqueur,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon ; when 
cold,  put  it  into  a shape. 

Orange  Cream  without  Mould. 
Take  the  strained  juice  of  twelve  oranges 
and  heat  it  over  the  fire,  adding  sufficient 
sugar  to  make  it  sweet ; skim  frequently. 
When  the  sugar  has  dissolved,  take  off  the 
juice  and  let  it  stand  until  cold;  then  mix 
with  it  a pint  of  cream,  in  which  the  yolks  of 
twelve  eggs  have  been  beaten  up,  and  warm 
the  whole  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens  ; 
serve  in  custard  cups  or  glasses.  The 
flavour  will  be  improved  by  adding  the 
juice  of  one  lemon.  A lemon  cream  may 
be  made  in  the  same  way,  using  only 
four  lemons  instead  of  twelve  oranges  ; 
it  may  be  further  flavoured  by  orange 
flower  water,  or  with  the  essence  of 
lemon. 

Orange  Cream  in  Mould.  Boil  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  rather  more  than 
half  a pint  of  water  till  reduced  to  one 
half,  and  add  the  strained  juice  of  four 
oranges  and  one  lemon  ; when  the  solution 
of  isinglass  is  nearly  cold,  stir  into  it  a 
{lint  of  cream  well  beaten  up  into  a froth, 
with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  the  whole 


mixture  well,  and  .stir  until  it  begins  to 
set,  then  put  it  into  a mould. 

Binic  Cream.  Having  picked  some 
red  currants  from  the  stalks,  put  them  into 
a closely  covered  jar,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire  in  a pan  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil 
for  three  hours,  then  strain  the  juice 
through  a sieve,  and  sweeten  to  taste; 
w'hen  cold,  add  cream  in  the  proportion  of 
a quart  to  a pint  of  the  juice,  and  whisk 
it  well. 

Raspberry  Cream.  To  a quart  of 
cream  add  six  ounces  of  raspberry  jam, 
pass  it  through  a fine  lawn  sieve,  mix 
it  with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  sugar  to 
taste,  and  whisk  to  a good  froth ; sen^e 
in  glasses  or  in  a shape. 

Strawberry  Cream.  Same  as  rasp- 
berry. 

Solid  Cream.  Mix  with  a pint  of 
cream  two  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  a glass  of  liqueur,  or 
brandy,  or  rum,  and  work  them  well  to- 
gether by  pouring  for  some  time  from  one 
jug  to  another. 

Solid  Fruit  Cream.  Cream  may  be 
prepared  with  apples,  peaches,  apricots, 
&c.,  by  boiling  them  in  a very  light 
syrup,  after  coring  and  peeling,  or  stoning, 
until  they  are  sufficiently  soft  to  press  the 
pulp  through  a sieve ; they  are  then  sweet- 
ened, and  beaten  up  with  the  w'hites  of 
eggs  which  have  been  well  whisked,  and 
cream  is  laid  round  them.  F or  apple  cream 
the  fi'uit  may  be  boiled  in  a little  plain 
water. 

Spanish  Cream.  Boil  two  ounces  of 
isinglass  in  a pint  of  water  till  quite  dis- 
solved, and  mix  it  with  two  quarts  of  good 
milk  ; stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to 
boil,  then  let  it  cool  a little,  and  add 
gradually  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  well 
heaten,  a large  glass  of  white  wine,  and  a 
little  ratafia ; pour  it  out  into  a dish, 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  .when  cold  put  it 
into  shapes. 

Stone  Cream  is  made  by  boiling  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a little 
water,  and  boiling  it  with  a pint  of  sweet- 
ened cream,  stirring  it  well ; pour  this  into 
a dish  in  which  have  been  placed  pre- 
served fruit,  such  as  apricots,  cherries, 
&c.,  with  some  lemon  juice  (say  two  or 
three  table-spoonfuls,)  and  some  grated 
lemon  peel. 

Swiss  Cream.  Boil  the  gi-ated  peel  of 
a good  sized  lemon,  and  rather  more  than 
half  a pound  of  white  loaf  sugar  in  a pint 
of  cream,  thickening  with  a spoonful  of 
flour  previously  mixed  up  with  a table- 
sjioonful  of  lemon  juice;  this  is  to  be 
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.idded  very  gradually  as  the  cream  warms, 
and  the  wliole  is  to  bo  carcliilly  stirred  ; 
when  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  stir  till 
nearly  cold,  and  serve  in  a glass  disli 
garnished  with  preserved  fruits,  or  candied 
orange  and  lemon  peel.  There  is  another 
dish  called  Swiss  Cream  which  is  eaten 
hot ; it  is  made  by  whisking  up  in  a basin 
or  deep  dish,  previously  made  very  hot, 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  half  a pound 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of 
a lemon  peel,  and  half  a pint  of  white 
French  wine. 

WiiiPT  Ceeam.  Sweeten  a quart  of 
cream,  and  add  to  it  a little  rose  water,  or 
the  juice  of  some  ripe  fruit ; whisk  it  well 
in  a deep  dish,  and  take  off  the  froth  as  it 
rises,  and  heap  it  upon  a dish,  or  into  glasses. 
It  may  he  iced  when  made,  if  desired,  and 
coloured  by  the  application  of  a little  car- 
mine. 

Another  way  : take  a quart  of  good 
cream,  sweeten  it  with  pounded  sugar, 
and  give  to  it  any  desired  flavour,  such  as 
rose,  by  adding  two  or  three  drops  of  otto 
of  rose,<)r  a little  rosewater,  orange  flower, 
(see  Neroli,)  or  lemon,  by  rubbing  sugar 
upon  the  rinds  of  lemons,  or  using  a little 
essence  of  lemon,  (see  Essentiax  Oil,) 
or  the  expressed  juice  of  any  fruit,  as 
raspberries,  currants,  strawberries,  &c. ; 
whisk  the  cream  well  into  a thick  good 
froth,  putting  it  to  drain  as  it  rises,  in  the 
same  way  as  reconunended  for  syllabub, 
(see  Syllabub,)  till  all  is  whisked ; then 
put  the  whole  into  a dish,  or  serve  in 
glasses.  If  it  is  required  to  give  colour  to 
this  or  other  creams,  it  may  be  done  by 
putting  the  colour  required,  such  as  car- 
mine, arnotto,  &c.,  in  a bag,  and  putting 
it  into  boiling  water,  squeezing  out  the 
colour  in  the  same  way  as  with  a blue 
bag ; filter  the  liquid,  and  add  it  to  the 
cream  before  wliisking,  until  the  desired 
tint  is  obtained.  . 

An  almost  endless  variety  of  receipts 
for  creams  might  be  given,  but  they  are 
merely  varieties,  and  the  above  are  quite 
suflicient  to  enable  the  cook  or  house- 
keeper to  exercise  invention.  It  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  not  only  the  fresh 
juices,  but  also  the  marmalades  of  any 
fruit,  may  be  made  up  with  creams  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  process  of  cream 
making,  either  plain  whipped,  or  boiled 
with  or  without  isinglass,  and  that  all 
creams  to  be  eaten  cold  are  much  improved 
by  being  frozen. 

Custard.  Having  sweetened  two 
quarts  of  good  milk,  boil  it  with  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  and  the  peel  of  a lemon  ; strain ; 
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and  when  alittlecool,  mix  in  gradually  the 
yolks  of  twenty  eggs,  well  beaten  ; stir  it 
over  a slow  fire  till  it  becomes  pretty  thick, 
then  pour  it  into  a basin  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  orange  flower  water,  and  a 
small  glass  of  ratafia ; keej)  stirring  it 
occasionally  till  cold,  and  then  put  it  into 
cups. 

Aj.mond  Custard.  Blanch  lialf  a 
pound  of  almonds,  and  pound  them  in  a 
mortar  with  a little  rosewater ; then  add 
a quart  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs  well  beaten  ; sweeten  to  taste  with 
lump  sugar,  and  stir  over  a slow  fire  until 
it  becomes  thick,  but  without  allowing  it 
to  boil ; sen'e  in  cups  u ith  sugar  sifted 
over  the  top. 

Biscuit  Custard.  Break  into  small 
bits  two  dozen  macaroons,  and  the  same 
number  of  small  ratafia  Vuscuits,  pour 
over  them  a hot  custard,  and  stir  well 
until  the  whole  is  well  mixed ; pour  it 
into  a trifle  dish,  and  pour  over  it  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  well  ^^■hii5ked  for  an 
hour  irith  a little  red  currant  jelly ; grating 
nutmeg  over  the  top  of  the  whole. 

Lemon  Custard.  Squeeze  the  juice 
of  eight  lemons  into  a deep  dish  with  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar;  boil  two 
quarts  of  cream  mth  the  peel  of  a lemon, 
and  four  ounces  of  pounded  lump  sugar, 
and  pour  into  the  dish  ; it  \\ill  keep  for  five 
or  six  days. 

Orange  Custard.  Strain  the  juice 
of  twenty  oranges,  and  sweeten  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar  ; stir  it  over  the  fire 
till  hot,  and  when  nearly  cold  add  to  it 
the  yolks  of  twenty  eggs  well  beaten,  a 
quart  of  cream,  and  a glass  of  ratafia ; 
put  it  again  into  the  saucepan,  and  stir  it 
over  a slow  fire  until  it  thickens  ; sen-e  in 
cups  or  glasses,  or  in  a dish. 

Rice  Custard.  Mix  a quart  of  milk, 
a pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  ground 
rice,  ten  bitter  almonds  blanched,  and 
pounded  with  a little  orange  flower  water ; 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  stir  altogether  till  it 
nearly  boils;  then  add  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs,  stir,  and  let  it  simmer  for  a minute ; 
serve  it  in  cups  with  sifted  loaf  sugar  on 
the  top. 

CREOZOTE.  An  essence  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  wood.  It  has  a 
high  tar  flavmur,  and  leaves  a taste  in  the 
mouth  which  is  got  rid  of  with  difficulty. 
It  appeal's,  however,  to  have  some  precious 
sedative  properties  ; it  has  been  long  used 
as  a remedy  for  the  toothache,  and  where 
that  distressing  pain  is  susceptible  of  cure 
from  any  other  application  than  the  instru- 
ment of  the  dentist  it  is  really  excellent. 
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In  1839  the  author  of  an  interesting  work, 
called  “ The  Hand  Book  to  Tai’is,”  an- 
nounced that  it  was  a remedy  for  sea 
sickness,  and  from  diligent  inquiry  we 
find  that  if  not  exactly  what  has  been  an- 
nounced by  some — viz.,  a preventive,  it  is 
superior  to  anything  hitherto  announced 
for  that  afflicting  malady.  _ An  English 
physician,  for  some  time  resident  at  Bou- 
logne, gives  the  following  account  of  it  in 
a letter  to  a friend : — “ I had.  for  some 
time  recommended  my  dyspeptic  patients 
to  talie  occasionally  four  or  five  di’ops  of 
the  creozote  in  water,  and  had  wtnessed 
the  most  happy  effects  from  it  in  many 
cases  of  indigestion  which  had  baffled  the 
ordinary  course  of  practice,  when  I saw 
an  extract  from  a little  work,  called  the 
‘ Paris  Hand  Book,’  announcing  that 
creozote  was  a remedy  for  sea-sickness. 
Ha^ong  frequently  to  cross  the  channel, 
and  being  a great  sufferer  from  sea-sick- 
ness, and  concluding  from  analogy  that  it 
might  really  be  of  service  in  tranquillizing 
the  nen^es,  to  which  in  their  deranged 
state  we  owe  the  most  painful  effects  of 
sea-sickness,  I resolved  to  try  it.  In  four 
voj^ages  after  I had  tried  this  remedy,  by 
taking  six  drops  a few  minutes  before  I 
started,  and  four  or  five  drops  on  sugar 
when  on  board,  I had  no  sickness  ; whereas 
on  all  previous  occasions  I was  more  or 
less  ill,  and  sometimes  dreadfully  so.  On 
my  fifth  voyage,  which  was  a very  rough 
one  indeed,  the  creozote  did  not  prevent 
my  vomiting,  but  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
and  I may  say  astonislunent,  considering 
what  I had  previously  suffered  in  rough 
weather,  I had  no  straining  in  getting  rid 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  when 
the  vomiting,  which  did  not  last  five  mi- 
nutes, was  over,  I was  able  to  walk  about 
the  deck  and  enjoy  the  voyage,  instead  of 
lying  prostrate,  as  I had  hitherto  done, 
and  suffering  acutely.  I have  now  used 
the  creozote  on  the  whole  about  ten  times ; 
in  eight  of  the  voyages  I was  not  ill,  even 
for  a moment ; in  the  other  two  I was 
sick  for  only  a very  short  time,  and  re- 
covered almost  immediately.  I strongly 
recommend  you  to  try  it,  for  it  is  a very 
safe  remedy,  as  there  is  nothing  narcotic 
in  its  sedativeness,  but  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  an  unpleasant  flavour ; at 
least  such  is  the  general  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  some  of  my  lady  patients 
who  used  it  tell  me  they  were  not  sick, 
hut  would  rather  have  been  so  than  have 
had  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  medicine  in 
their  mouths ; they  were  T think  not  to 
•say  a liltle  fastidious,  for  to  me  the  ta.ste  is 


by  no  means  disagreeable.”  The  testi- 
mony borne  to  the  creozote  in  the  above 
letter  as  a remedy  for  indigestion,  and  the 
certainty  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
can  disagree  with  the  stomach,  warrants 
the  trial  in  cases  of  this  description,  parti- 
cularly those  in  which  the  derangement  of 
the  nerves  is  indicated  by  a pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

CUCUMBERS.  These  are  always 
more  or  less  indigestible,  but  they  are 
much  more  digestible  when  cooked  than 
m their  raw  state ; they  ai’e  also  of  a cold 
nature,  and  should  never  be  eaten  ■without 
pepper.  There  are  four  species  of  cucum- 
bers for  the  table,  two  early,  and  two  of 
late  cucumbers ; the  seed  of  the  early 
sorts  should  be  sovvti  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  a common  bed,  taking  cai’e  to 
cover  the  ground  with  mats  during  the 
rdght,  and  also  in  the  day-time,  if  the 
weather  be  cold ; in  the  following  month, 
plants  must  be  taken  up  and  put  separately 
in  garden  pots,  which  are  to  be  placed  in 
a hot-bed  vmder  glass  frames  ; before  the 
frost  arrives,  they  will  be  beyond  danger. 
The  culture  of  the  common  or  late  cu- 
cumber is  very  simple ; the  seeds  are  to 
be  so'wn  in  a hot-bed  early  in  the  spring, 
and  when  the  plants  are  sufficiently  lai'ge 
for  transplanting,  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  open  ground  richly  manured.  The 
mode  of  raising  the  early  cucumber  in 
France  is  as  follows  : — The  seeds  are  sown 
in  a hot-bed,  having  only  four  inches  of  ' 
earth,  in  November  or  December,  under 
bell  glasses,  about  a dozen  seeds  under 
each  glass ; a month  afterwards  the  plants 
are  placed  in  another  hot-bed,  about  four 
under  each  glass ; and  a month  afterwards 
they  are  transplanted  into  a third  bed,  the 
manure  of  which  is  less  abundant,  and  -with 
about  eight  inches  of  mould ; this  bed  is 
under  glass  fi-ames,  and  the  plants  are 
placed  at  about  two  feet  distance  ft'om 
each  other.  When  the  plants  are  suffi- 
ciently strong,  they  are  trimmed  or  cut  off 
above  the  second  leaf;  air  is  admitted 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  weather 
is  warm;  these  plants  are  watered  with 
water  which  has  been  slightly  wai’med  by 
adding  about  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  to 
five  gallons  of  cold  water.  In  cold  weather, 
care  is  taken  not  to  expose  the  plants  to 
the  air.  The  seeds  of  the  cucumber  are 
not  gathered  until  the  vegetable  begins  to 
fill!  to  decay,  they  are  then  washed  care- 
fully and  put  to  dry ; they  will  remain 
good  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

Bedfordshihe  Cucumuers.  In  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  pickling 
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cucumbers  arc  easily  raised  without  any 
artiticial  heat,  being  sown  in  drills  in  the 
open  ground.  The  earth  is  made  line  and 
level,  and  shallow  circular  hollows  are 
formed  with  the  hand,  a foot  wide,  and 
half  an  inch  deep  in  the  middle ; the  dis- 
tance between  each  hollow  is  three  feet 
and  a half,  and  the  distance  between  the 
rows  five  or  six  feet.  Eight  or  ten  seeds 
are  deposited  in  each  cavity ; this  is  done 
in  the  beghming  of  June.  When  the 
plants  appear,  they  are  thinned  out  to  three 
or  four,  the  weakest  or  less  healthy  being 
rejected ; they  are  watered  occasionally, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ; the 
cucumbers  are  gathered  chiefly  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  these  open  ground  gherkins  are 
taken  to  the  London  market ; the  valley 
of  Sandy,  in  Bedfordslure,  has  been  known 
to  furnish  ten  thousand  bushels  of  drilled 
cucumbers  in  one  week. 

To  Eat  Cucumbers  in  their  Raw 
State.  Take  off  the  rind  of  the  cucum- 
ber, then  cut  it  in  very  tliin  round  slices, 
and  let  them  lie  in  salt  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  carry  off  a portion  of  their 
water ; take  away  the  salt,  and  serve  the 
cucumber  with  vinegar,  oil,  and  pepper. 
If  chopped  onion  be  served  with  it,  the 
dish  is  much  more  wholesome. 

Cucumbers  a ea  Maitre  d’Hotel. 
Cut  them  in  rather  thick  slices,  and  stew, 
or  rather  fry  them  in  a saucepan  with 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and 
cibols  or  a little  onion. 

Cucumbers  in  Milk.  Cut  the  cu- 
cumbers in  small  squares,  after  taking  off 
the  rind,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  in  a 
saucepan  with  salt,  until  they  become  ten- 
der ; have  a milk  sauce  ready,  thickened 
with  fiour  and  white  of  egg,  and  properly 
sweetened ; the  cuciunbers  are  to  be  taken 
out  and  strained,  and  put  into  this  sauce, 
which  is  to  be  served  up  hot. 

Cucumbers  a la  Poulette.  Let 
the  cucumbers  simmer  over  the  fire  with 
butter,  then  thicken  with  flour,  and  moisten 
with  cream  and  beef-stock ; when  taken 
fi’om  the  fire,  add  to  the  same  the  whites 
of  two  or  three  eggs  previously  beaten  up ; 
heighten  the  flavour  with  a little  vinegar. 

To  Pickle  Cucumbers.  (Sec 
X^ICKX/ES») 

CURDS.  The  term  applied  to  that 
portion  of  milk  which  is  separated  from 
the  whey  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or  any 
acid.  Curds  and  cream  form  a favourite 
dish  in  many  parts  of  England  ; it  is  made 
by  turning  new  milk  with  rennet,  drain- 
ing the  curds  from  the  ndiey,  and  prc.ssing 
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them  into  a mould  ; when  quite  cold  the 
whey  is  served  in  a dish,  covered  with  rich 
sweetened  cream  and  nutmeg,  and  with 
the  addition  of  any  other  flavour,  such  as 
the  fresh  juice  of  fruits,  or  ratafia,  &c., 
beaten  up  with  the  cream.  The  dish 
called  Naples  curd  is  made  by  boiling  a 
little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  for  a few  mi- 
nutes in  a quart  of  milk,  then  stirring  in 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and 
a little  white  wine ; boil,  and  then  strain 
through  a sieve ; the  curds  of  this  are  to  be 
beaten  up  with  a little  orange  flower  water, 
and  powdered  sugar  to  sweeten  them  ; 
put  into  a mould  to  give  shape  to  the  curd  ; 
and  when  compact,  serve  in  a dish  covered 
with  a little  fresh  and  sweetened  cream. 
Curds,  although  considered  by  man}'  per- 
sons to  be  a light  dish,  are  heavy  of  di- 
gestion, and  should  not  be  eaten  by  persons 
of  delicate  stomachs.  Curds  and  whey 
are  merely  milk  turned  by  rennet,  and  a 
little  sweetened  ; the  curds  and  whey  are 
served  together. 

CURRIE  POVCDER.  A hot  prepa- 
ration, very  much  used  in  India.  The 
best  is  made  there,  but  little  of  it  finds  its 
way  to  Europe ; what  is  sold  at  the  oil 
shops  is  generally  of  English  manufacture. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  best  known 
receipts  ; — Pound  six  ounces  of  coriander 
seed,  three  ounces  of  black  pepper,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fenigreck  seed,  one 
ounce  of  cummin  seed,  tliree  ounces  of 
turmeric,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  Cayenne ; sift  through  muslin, 
and  dry  it  thoroughly  for  several  hours 
before  the  fire,  stirring  repeatedly  ; then 
bottle,  and  cork  very  tightly.  If  the 
powder  be  made  for  the  use  of  persons 
who  have  lived  much  in  India,  and  been 
accustomed  to  eat  currie  there,  the  quan- 
tity of  Cayenne  should  be  increased  to  an 
ounce,  or  even  an  oxmee  and  a quarter. 
Another  preparation  of  currie  powder  is 
made  by  omitting  the  coriander  seed, 
doubling  the  quantity  of  turmeric,  and 
substituting  for  the  coriander  two  ounces 
of  ginger ; in  fact,  if  turmeric  and  Cayenne 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  powder,  the  other 
ingi'edients  may  be  varied  according  to 
taste. 

Currie.  Any  dish  strongly  seasoned 
with  currie  powder.  From  the  large 
quantity  of  spice  used  in  curries  it  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  they  are  to  lie 
used  with  moderation  ; where  the  stomach, 
however,  will  bear  the  excitement,  currie 
has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  api>ctite, 
and  creating  a relish  for  the  j'lainer  dishes. 

Dry  Currie.  Cut  up  a fowl,  or  a 
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rabbit,  or  part  of  a loin  of  veal ; fry  the 
meat  in  butter  wjth  throe  or  four  minced 
onions,  and  when  done,  powder  it  with  a 
table-spoonful  ofcurrie,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  Cayenne  pepper ; then  stew  the  meat 
and  onions  in  a stewpan,  with  a pint  of 
water  and  a little  rich  gravy  of  any  kind, 
adding  enough  salt  to  give  Havour  ; when 
the  meat  has  stewed  long  enough  to  be- 
come quite  tender,  add  a little  vinegar,  or 
lemon  juice,  and  five  muiutes  afterwards 
serve  the  dish. 

Another  Currie.  The  meat  is  to  be 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  fried  with  slices 
of  onions ; in  the  meantime,  pound  in  a 
mortar  two  onions,  an  apple,  and  a head  of 
garlic,  lUth  a glass  of  sherry ; when  well 
pounded,  strain  the  juice  through  a sieve, 
and  add  a table-spoonful  of  currie  powder, 
two  spoonfuls  of  turmeric,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper  ; now  put 
the  meat  into  a stew  pan  with  this  mi.vture 
and  a little  salt,  and  add  a pint  of  French 
white  'nfine,  or  the  same  quantity  of  water ; 
stew  gently  until  there  be  very  little 
liquor  left ; then  squeeze  in  a table  spoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice,  and  serve.  This  dish 
is  sometimes  made  by  putting  the  meat  on 
skewers  with  alternate  slices  of  onion,  and 
frying  in  that  state  before  stewing  ; it  is 
in  this  case  called  Kebobed  currie. 

Fish  Currie  is  made  by  stewing  any 
fish  cut  into  pieces,  with  sufficient  water 
to  cover  it,  and  the  same  proportion  of 
currie  powder  as  for  meat,  adding  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  a few  onions  and  shalots, 
fried  browm  in  a good  quantity  of  butter, 
say  a quarter  of  a pound  to  two  good  sized 
mackarel ; in  order  to  increase  the  flavour, 
the  fish  before  being  put  into  the  stew  pan 
may  be  well  powdered  with  turmeric  and 
a little  Cayenne  pepper.  Cold  fish  may 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  served 
either  as  a separate  dish  or  in  a vol  au  vent ; 
on  the  Continent,  the  latter  is  preferred. 
As  many  of  the  bones  as  possible  should 
be  removed  before  the  fish  is  put  on  to 
stew,  rice  being  served  ivith  this  as  with 
all  other  dishes  of  currie.  If  the  fish  is  to 
be  eaten  cold,  it  is  not  to  be  stewed  at  all ; 
the  cold  fish  from  the  preceding  day  is  to 
he  aiTanged  as  neatly  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
previously  on  the  table ; and  vinegar,  in 
which  onions,  shalots,  garlic,  ginger,  nut- 
meg, cloves,  salt,  pepper,  and  currie  powder 
have  been  boiled,  is  to  be  poured  boiling 
hot  over  tlie  fish,  which  is  to  stand  in  a 
close  vessel  for  a few  hours  ; the  fjuantity 
of  the  spices  must  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity offish  and  the  discretion  of  the  cook. 


To  Curry  a Fowe.  Skin  the  fowl, 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  lay  them  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour  ; mince  an  onion, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  and  a little  flour  stirred  in 
by  degrees  ; when  it  is  well  browmed  add 
three  pints  of  water,  and  put  in  the  fowl, 
and  a large  table-spoonful  of  currie  pow- 
der; these  are  to  boil  until  the  fowl  is 
quite  tender  ; just  before  serving,  add  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Boiled  rice  is  to  be 
served  with  tliis  or  any  other  currie  in  a 
separate  dish.  Some  cooks  brown  the 
fowl  in  the  butter  before  adding  the  water, 
and  others  use  stock  instead  of  water,  or 
water  with  some  rich  gravy ; a rabbit 
cooked  in  this  way  is  a favourite  dish  ; the 
remains  of  rabbit  or  fowl  may  be  dressed 
in  the  same  way.  V eal  is  also  frequently 
made  into  cume,  either  fresh,  or  the  roast 
veal  of  a preceding  day  : if  veal  previously 
dressed  be  used,  it  shoidd  be  cut  into 
thick  slices,  and  when  the  butter  has  been 
prepared  as  above,  put  into  it,  with  some 
good  gravy  and  the  ciuTie  powder  ; if  the 
veal  be  fresh,  it  should  be  from  the  neck, 
cut  into  cutlets,  and  the  liquor  in  which 
it  is  to  be  stewed  should  be  previously  made 
from  the  trimmings  ; the  cutlets  ai'e  to  be 
fried  in  the  butter  before  the  gi’avy  and 
currie  powder  are  added ; in  this  case, 
instead  of  thickening  the  butter  with  flour, 
let  the  gravy  from  the  trimmings  when 
strained  be  thickened. 

Curried  Frogs.  The  following  dish 
was  fi'equently  served  at  the  table  of  one 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Paris — the 
same  process  may  be  adopted  for  a 
chicken  : — Take  the  liind  legs  of  four 
dozen  frogs  (or  a chicken  cut  up,)  blanch 
them  in  a pint  of  milk  and  then  set  them 
by ; now  add  to  the  milk  two  onions  cut 
into  slices,  some  salt,  two  large  mush- 
rooms cut  up,  a table-spoonful  of  currie 
powder,  and  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  boil 
these  very  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then 
add  the  frogs  and  stew  very  slowly  for  an- 
other half  hour,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
half  a large  lemon,  and  serve. 

Indian  Currie.  Sirs.  Dalgairn  gives 
the  following  as  the  mode  of  preparing 
this  dish ; it  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  there  are  scarcely  two  cooks  in  India 
who  efress  their  currie  in  precisely  the 
same  way : — “ Stew  in  two  ounces  of 
hutter,  for  ten  minutes,  a tea-spoonful  of 
Cayenne  and  one  of  Jamaica  pepper,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  pounded  coriander 
seed,  six  small  onions,  and  two  heads  of 
garlic  minced  ; cut  the  fowl  or  rabbit  into 
small  pieces,  and  cover  it  with  the  curd 
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of  sweet  milk  ; put  the  whole  into  a stew 
pan  Avith  as  much  boiling  water  as  may 
be  desired  for  sauce,  and  let  it  simmer  till 
very  tender.” 

The  rice  to  be  served  with  currie  should 
be  of  the  best  quality,  and  should  be 
washed  perfectly  clean ; it  may  then  be 
boiled  in  a bag,  or  as  follows : — Boil  half 
a pound  of  rice  for  about  twenty  minutes 
in  a quart  of  cold  water,  then  put  it  to 
drain  in  a sieve,  after  which  dry  it  before 
the  fire  to  get  rid  of  all  superfluous 
moisture,  stiiTing  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  serve  it  very  hot. 

CURRANTS.  This  is  a very  agree- 
able and  wholesome  fruit,  common  to 
many  countries,  and  useful  in  a variety  of 
prepsirations.  In  its  raw  state  the  currant 
is  said  to  be  a corrective  of  bUe,  when 
eaten  in  the  morning  fasting ; and  with 
the  exception  of  its  being  a little  flatulent, 
when  eaten  to  excess,  this  fruit  seldom 
produces  inconvenience.  The  juice  of  the 
Idack  currant  is  used  a great  deal  when 
prepared  as  a jelly  for  sore  throats,  and 
the  leaves  infused  as  tea  are  also  con- 
sidered a good  remedy  for  cold.  The 
currant  tree  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  will  grow  freely  in  most  soils. 
When  trained  against  a wall,  mth  a good 
southern  aspect,  the  fi'uit  attains  a larger 
size. 

Black  Currant  Paste.  The  best 
way  of  making  black  currant  paste  is  to 
dissolve  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  about 
half  a pint  of  the  filtered  juice,  and  equal 
weight  of  sugar,  put  them  in  a stew  pan, 
and  let  them  simmer  for  at  least  an  hour, 
then  pour  out  the  juice  into  a very  shal- 
low tin  mould,  and  when  it  is  cold  and 
quite  hard  cut  it  into  pieces.  The  juice 
of  the  black  currant  makes  a fine  liqueur 
which  is  called  by  the  French  Ratafia  de 
Cassis  (see  Ratafia.) 

Currant  Jam.  Boil  the  currants  with 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  scumming  them 
well ; if  there  is  no  objection  to  the  jam 
being  rather  solid,  a portion  of  the  juice 
may  be  poured  off,  and  made  into  jelly,  as 
under. 

Currant  Jelly.  For  this  puiqiose 
choose  the  fruit  very  ripe,  bruise  them, 
and  press  out  the  juice  into  a lai'ge  earthen 
vessel,  cover  it  well,  and  set  it  b^  in  a 
cool  place  for  six  days  ; at  the  expiration 
of  this  time  remove  the  film  that  covers 
the  top  of  the  juice,  and  pour  it  off  very 
carefully  into  another  vessel ; weigh  the 
juice  and  put  it  with  half  its  weight  of 
lump  sugar  into  a large  saucepan,  set  it 
over  a slow  fire,  being  cai'cful  to  scum  it 
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well,  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour,  or  until 
you  find  by  pouring  a /ew  drops  of  the 
li([uid  on  a cold  plate  that  it  becomes 
when  cold  of  the  con.sistence  of  jelly,  then 
pour  it  into  small  pots,  and  when  cold  put 
over  each  pot  a piece  of  w'riting  paper 
soaked  in  brandy,  covering  the  whole  with 
bladder  or  parchment.  Red  and  black 
currants  alone  are  used  for  making  jelly. 
Where  the  flavour  is  liked,  a fourth  part 
of  raspberries  may  be  mixed  with  the 
currants. 

Compote  op  Currants.  Having  made 
a very  strong  syrup,  pick  a pound  of  fine 
currants,  wash  them  and  drain  them  well, 
and  put  them  into  the  syrup  and  let  them 
boil  up  three  or  four  times  pretty  sharply, 
taking  care  to  scum  them  carefully. 

Currant  Jelly  without  Boiling. 
Proceed  as  in  making  jelly  for  Iwiling, 
taking  care,  how'ever,  to  have  the  currants 
very  ripe,  and  not  to  wash  them,  putting  a 
pound  of  pow'dered  sugar  to  a pound  of 
juice,  and  passing  the  whole  through  a 
jelly  bag ; when  the  jelly  is  in  the  pots, 
put  them  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  days  ; this  jelly  has  a finer  flavour 
than  that  wliich  is  boiled,  but  does  not 
keep  so  long.  In  powdering  the  sugar 
for  tills,  as  in  all  preparations  w'here  pow- 
dered sugar  is  ordered,  it  should  not  be 
triturated  in  a mortar,  or  even  crushed,  as 
is  the  common  practice,  with  a rolling- 
pin  ; it  is  a singular  fact,  that  beating  or 
crushing  sugar  converts  a portion  of  it 
into  starch,  and  therefore  diminishes  its 
sw'eetening  property. 

Syrup  of  Currants  with  Raspber- 
ries AND  Cherries.  Take  two  pounds 
of  red  cuiTants  a little  before  they  are 
ripe,  a pound  of  fine  cherries,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  raspberries ; stone  the 
cherries,  and  having  pressed  the  juice  out 
of  all  the  fruit,  pass  it  through  the  sieve 
and  put  it  into  the  cellar  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  take  oft'  the  crust  and  strain 
through  a jelly  bag.  In  order  that  the 
juice  may  be  finely  perfiimed  by  the  rasp- 
berries, the  better  plan  is  not  to  squeeze 
out  their  juice  with  that  of  the  currants 
and  cherries,  but  to  place  the  raspberries 
in  the  juice  of  these  fruits  for  about  a 
day  and  then  squeeze  them,  and  add  their 
juice  to  the  other ; when  the  whole  of  the 
jpice  has  heen  well  filtered,  put  to  half 
a pound  of  juice  a pound  of  white  sugar 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  place  the 
whole  in  a stew  pan  over  a slow  fire ; 
when  the  sugar  has  entirely  melted,  with- 
out allowing  the  mixture  to  Ixiil,  take  it 
oft'  and  bottle  it.  This  is  a very  refresh- 
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ingf  sjT^ip  in  hot  weather,  mixed  with 
water,  and  may  be  also  used  with  benefit 
in  cases  of  fever. 

CuKKANT  Wines.  (See  Wines.) 

For  the  use  of  currants  in  pastry,  see 
Pastry. 

CUTS.  For  an  ordinary  cut,  no  other 
measure  is  necessary  than  closing  the 
edges  of  the  wound  as  well  as  possible  by 
pressure,  and  applying  over  it  slips  of 
diachylon  plaster,  to  exclude  the  external 
air  ; over  these  may  be  laid  slips  of  court 
plaster,  to  secure  the  others,  and  a linen 
rag  may  be  tied  over  the  whole.  The 
common  plan  of  applying  oils,  balsams, 
brandy,  &c.,  is  worse  than  useless.  K the 
cut  be  very  severe,  the  aid  of  a surgeon 
should  be  called  in. 

DATES.  The  fruit  of  an  African 
tree ; in  their  diied  state,  as  they  are  im- 
ported into  Europe,  they  are  not  very 
delicate  eating.  Stewed  in  the  same  way 
as  dried  plums,  they  are  said  to  be  good 
for  coughs  and  colds. 

DIGESTION.  Under  the  head  In- 
digestion, the  reader  will  find  practical 
rules  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  that 
distressing  state  of  disease,  particularly  as 
connected  with  food.  In  order,  however, 
that  the  article  in  question  may  be  better 
understood,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to 
give  a short  account  of  the  digestive 
process;  the  article  Digestion  in  the 
“ Penny  Encyclopaedia”  being  the  best 
description,  as  regards  simplicity  and  com- 
prehensiveness, which  has  been  published 
on  the  subject,  we  think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  it  here.  “ The  process 
of  digestion  comprehends  the  entire  series 
of  changes  by  wliich  the  crude  aliment  is 
assimilated  into  arterial  blood.  These 
changes  are  effected  by  organs  which, 
viewed  collectively,  comprise  a most  ex- 
tensive apparatus  commencing  at  the 
mouth  and  ending  at  the  lungs. 

“ The  first  changes  upon  the  food  are 
effected  in  the  mouth,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  mucus  and  saliva.  Torn  to  pieces 
by  the  teeth  in  the  operation  of  mastica- 
tion and  softened  by  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  until  it  is  reduced  to  a pulp,  it  is 
then  collected  by  the  tongue  and  formed 
by  that  organ  into  a mass  called  a bolus. 
The  bolus  of  food  thus  prepared  is  carried 
by  the  tongue  to  a muscular  membranous 
bag  called  the  pharynx,  situated  at  the 
back  part  of  the  throat.  The  pharynx,  as 
soon  as  it  receives  the  bolus,  contracts 
firmly  upon  it,  and  by  a proper  muscular 
action  delivers  it  to  the  cesophagus,  a 


long  musculai'  tube  which  extends  from 
the  phamyx  to  the  stomach.  The  bolus 
of  food  does  not  descend  along  the  oeso- 
phagus by  its  own  weight,  for  a person 
can  swallow  while  standing  on  his  head, 
and  many  animals  have  obviously  to  con- 
vey their  food  along  the  oesophagus  against 
gravity.  The  food  when  it  enters  the 
oesophagus  is  transmitted  along  the  tube 
by  a powerful  contraction  upon  it  of  the 
strong  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

“ By  the  oesophagus  the  food  is  conveyed 
into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  converted 
into  a fluid  termed  chyme.  The  chyme 
when  duly  prepared  in  the  stomach  is 
transmitted  to  the  small  intestines,  in  the 
first  portion  of  which  it  is  converted  into 
a new  substance  called  chyle.  In  its  pas- 
sage along  the  second  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  the  chyle  disappears,  being 
taken  up  by  a set  of  vessels  named  lacteals, 
which  convey  it  through  a double  series 
of  glands  called  the  mesenteric  glands,  to 
the  thoracic  duct.  By  the  thoracic  duct 
it  is  conveyed  through  the  abdomen  into 
the  thorax,  where  it  is  poured  into  one  of 
the  large  veins,  the  subclavian,  wliich 
returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  to 
be,  by  the  right  heart,  propelled  into  the 
pulmonary  artery.  By  the  pulmonary 
artery  the  chyle  now  mingled  with  venous 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  hmgs,  where  it 
undergoes  its  ultimate  change,  and  is  con- 
verted into  arterial  blood.  The  large  in- 
testines meantime  carry  out  of  the  body 
that  portion  of  the  food  which  has  not 
been  converted  into  chyle.” 

The  structure  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  extensive  apparatus  concerned  in  car- 
rying on  this  series  of  changes,  a structure 
fitting  them  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner for  performing  the  specific  ofiices  as- 
signed them,  Mill  not  be  here  described, 
as  we  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  diges- 
tion. 

“ The  food,  torn,  as  has  been  stated,  into 
minute  fragments  by  the  operation  of 
mastication,  softened  and  brought  into  the 
state  of  a pulp  by  its  admixture  with 
mucus  and  saliva,  and  raised  nearly  to  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  by  the  ivannth 
of  the  mouth,  is  received  into  an  extensive 
chamber,  the  stomach,  -where  it  is  con- 
stantly maintained  at  a temperature  of 
100“  of  Fahrenheit,  and  kept  in  a state  of 
gentle  but  almost  unceasing  agitation  by 
a peculiar  motion  of  the  stomach,  effected 
by  its  muscular  fibres,  and  called,  from  its 
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striking  resemblance  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth-worm,  peristaltic.  The  essential 
phenomena  which  take  place  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  food  into  the  stomach  are 
the  following : — 

“ The  food  on  entering  the  stomach  is 
not  arranged  indifferently  in  any  part  of 
the  chamber,  but  is  detained  in  the  great 
extremity,  or  that  portion  of  the  stomach 
wich  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus, 
termed  the  cardiac  extremity.  This  por- 
tion of  the  stomach,  during  the  actual 
process  of  digestion,  appears  to  be  cut  off' 
from  the  rest  by  a contraction  of  the  cir- 
cular fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  called 
the  hour-glass  contraction,  by  which 
about  a third  of  the  length  of  the  stomach 
towards  its  small  or  pyloric  extremity  is 
separated  from  the  great  or  cardiac  extre- 
mity. The  food  received  in  the  cardiac 
extremity  is  slowly  dissolved ; this  solu- 
tion takes  place  at  the  surface  ; ‘ in  pro- 
portion as  it  proceeds,  the  dissolved  part 
is  rolled  off  the  rest  hy  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and 
carried  to  the  pyloric  portion,’  where  it 
accumulates.  Thus  the  undissolved  and 
the  dissolved  portions  of  the  food  are  in 
different  pai'ts  of  the  stomach ; the  undis- 
solved portion  in  the  cardiac,  and  the 
dissolved  portion  in  the  pyloric  extremity. 

“ A remarkable  change  takes  place  on 
the  inner  or  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach, 
the  moment  a portion  of  food  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  This  change  has  been 
seen  to  take  place  in  the  stomachs  of  ani- 
mals, laid  open  during  the  process  of 
digestion  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  phenomena, 
and  even  in  the  human  stomach,  which, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  has  been  com- 
pletely exposed  to  view  in  consequence  of 
wounds  accidentally  inflicted.  The  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  stomach,  which  is  of  a 
pale  pink  colour  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  becomes  of  a bright  red  colour 
when  excited  by  the  contact  of  food. 
Over  this  reddened  surface  are  visible, 
more  especially  when  it  is  examined  tlmough 
a magnifying  glass,  innumerable  minute 
lucid  points,  from  which  distils  a pure 
limpid  and  colourless  fluid.  This  fluid, 
as  it  is  dischai'ged,  is  absorbed  by  the.  ali- 
ment in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
stomach,  or  collects  in  small  drops  and 
trickles  doum  the  sides  of  the  stomach  to 
the  more  depending  parts,  and  there 
mingles  with  the  food  and  dissolves  it. 
'I’his  fluid,  the  true  solvent  of  the  food,  is 
termed  the  gastric  juice.  It  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  eflicient  agent 
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in  digestion,  and  its  solvent  power  lias 
been  demonstrated  by  a series  of  most 
decisive  experiments  long  ago  performed 
by  Spallanzani  and  others.  This  distin- 
guished ])hysiologLst  swallowed  a metallic 
tube  perforated  with  holes  and  filled  with 
flesh ; he  allowed  the  tube  to  remain  in 
the  stomach  four  hours,  and  then  contrived 
to  throw  it  up  by  exciting  vomiting 
mechanically.  The  flesh  in  the  tube  was 
found  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  the 
fluid  of  the  stomach  ; its  surface  was  in  a 
dissolved  state,  being  soft  and  gelatinoas, 
and  moreover  it  had  wasted  from  fifty- 
three  to  thirty-eight  grains.  Subse- 
quently Dr.  Stevens  induced  a person 
practised  in  swallowing  pebbles,  to  swal- 
low a hollow  silver  sphere,  containing  raw 
or  cooked  flesh,  or  vegetables,  and  per- 
forated with  holes  that  would  admit  a 
crow  quill ; the  sphere  was  voided  in 
about  forty  hours  perfectly  empty.  Next 
Mr.  Hunter  observed  that  the  great  ex- 
tremity of  the  human  stomach  is  some- 
times found  after  death  in  a softened 
state,  and  even  m a state  of  partial  solu- 
tion, the  coats  of  the  stomach  being  dis- 
solved by  its  own  gastric  juice,  and  the 
edges  of  the  opening  appearing  pulpy, 
tender  and  ragged,  and  even  the  parts  ad- 
jacent to  the  stomach,  as  the  spleen,  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  lungs,  being  in  like 
manner  softened. 

“ This  solution  of  the  food  is  wholly 
different  from  the  spontaneous  resolution 
which  warmth  and  moisture  tend  to  pro- 
duce in  it.  Exposure  of  the  food  to 
warmth  and  moisture  decomposes  it  by 
the  process  of  putrefaction  ; but  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  antiseptic,  and  stops  the  putre- 
fying process  even  after  it  is  considerably 
advanced.  The  solution  of  the  food  hy 
the  gastric  juice  is  a chemical  operation, 
and  the  gastric  juice  is  a chemical  agent, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  is  now  clearly 
ascertained.  Spallanzani  discovered  that 
the  gastric  juice  is  of  an  acid  nature. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Trout  ascertained 
that  this  acid  is  the  muriatic.  Dr.  Trout’s 
experiments  were  repeated  by  some  dis- 
tinguished chemists  in  France  with  dif- 
ferent results;  hut  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Trout’s  conclusions  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin,  and  they  have  received  a 
fresh  confirmation  by  the  more  recent  ex- 
periments of  Bracconnot  and  Blondelot, 
so  that  it  may  now  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished that  tlie  agent  by  which  the  solu- 
tion of  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  eftected 
is  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine.  If  meat  and 
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rrastric  juice  be  enclosed  in  a glass  tube, 
ami  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  human 
body,  a product  is  obtained  closely  re- 
sembling the  fluid  formed  by  the  solution 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach.  If  meat  be 
enclosed  in  a glass  tube  with  dilute 
mimiatic  acid,  and  kept  at  the  tempei- 
ature  of  the  blood,  a perfectly  similar 
product  is  obtained. 

“ The  muriatic  acid  constituting^  the 
essential  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice  is 
conceived  to  be  derived  by  an  act^  of  se- 
cretion fi’om  common  salt,  muriate  of 
soda,  contained  in  the  blood.  The  alkali, 
the  base  of  the  salt,  is  retained  in_  the 
blood  to  maintain  the  alkaline  condition 
essential  to  its  healthy  constitution,  wliile 
the  acid  is  liberated  and  poured,  in  the 
form  of  gastric  juice,  into  the  stomach  to 
accomplish  the  solution  of  the  food. 

“ After  the  food  has  imdergone  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice,  it  loses  its  sensi- 
ble properties,  and  is  converted  into  the 
homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass  which  has 
received  the  name  of  chyme.  Specific  dif- 
ferences are  distinguishable  in  chyme, 
according  as  the  food  from  which  it  is 
formed  has  consisted  of  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal matter,  and  according  as  it  has  con- 
tained fatty  or  oily  substance,  or  has  been 
destitute  of  them.  Usually,  however,^  it 
consists  of  a pultaceous  mass,  of  a greyish 
colour ; it  has  a sweetish  taste,  and  is 
slightly  acid.  The  character  common  to 
it,  from  whatever  kind  of  food  it  may  have 
been  produced,  and  therefore  distinctive 
of  it,  is  its  acidity. 

“ Gradually,  as  it  is  formed,  the  chyme 
accumulates  in  the  pyloric  extremity  ofthe 
stomach.  When  the  accumulation  amounts 
to  a certain  quantity,  the  pylorus  relaxes, 
and  allows  the  chyme  to  flow  from  the 
stomach  into  the  first  portion  of  the  small 
intestines,  the  duodenum.  Here  it  is 
mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  intestines, 
with  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  with  the 
bile.  The  bile,  slowly  and  at  intervals,  a 
drop  about  twice  in  a minute,  flows  into 
the  duodenum,  and  diffuses  itself  over  the 
neighbouring  surface.  On  coming  in 
contact  with  the  chyme,  the  bile  impaiis 
to  it  its  sensible  qualities,  its  colour  and 
bitterness.  But  in  a short  time  a spon- 
taneous change  takes  place  in  the  chyme. 
It  separates  into  a whitish  tenacious  fluid 
termed  chyle,  and  into  a grey  pulp : the 
first  is  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food,  the 
second  is  its  excrcmentitious  portion.  If 
fat  or  oil,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter,  have  formed  part  of  the  aliment,  the 
chyle  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour ; if  not. 
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it  is  of  a greyish  colour.  It  differs  in 
its  chemical  character  from  chyme ; for 
chjme  is  acid  : chyle,  on  the  contrary,  is 
alkaline. 

“ The  chyle,  together  udth  the  excre- 
mentitious  portion  of  the  food,  is  slowly 
transmitted  along  the  small  intestines. 
The  progress  of  the  chyle  is  rendered  slow, 
partly  by  its  own  tenacity,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  adheres  with  some  degree  of 
firmness  to  the  villi,  and  its  progress  is 
still  further  retarded  by  the  valvula: 
connivcntes,  which  act  as  partial  valves. 
In  its  course  through  the  small  intestines, 
the  chyle  gradually  disappears,  being 
absorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  so  called 
fi-om  the  milk-like  fluid  they  contain. 
The  lacteals  commence  by  open  mouths 
on  the  surface  of  the  villi.  Loaded  with 
chyle,  the  lacteals  penetrate  the  coats  of 
the  intestine,  pass  between  the  layers  of 
the  mesentery,  and  enter  the  first  order  of 
mesenteric  glands.  In  the  mesenteric 
glands  the  lacteals  unite  freely  with  each 
other,  and  become  exceedingly  convoluted. 
On  emerging  from  these  glands  the  lac- 
teals pass,  still  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery,  on  to  the  second  order  of  me- 
senteric glands,  which  they  enter,  and  in 
which  they  present  the  same  convoluted 
appearance  as  in  the  first  order.  On 
emerging  from  the  second  order  of  mesen- 
teric glands,  the  lacteals  pass  on  to  the 
receptacle  of  the  chyle,  which  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct.  In 
the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  terminates 
another  system  of  absorbent  vessels, 
termed  lymphatics,  from  the  colourless 
and  pellucid  fluid,  called  lymph,  which 
they  contain.  From  the  receptacle  of  the 
chyle,  the  chyle  and  lymph  commingled 
flow  into  the  thoracic  duct,  by  which  tube 
they  are  transmitted  through  the  abdo- 
men and  thorax  to  the  left  subclavian 
vein,  where  they  are  mixed  with  venous 
blood.  Together  with  the  blood  contained 
in  this  great  vein,  the  chyle  and  lymph 
are  sent  by  a direct  and  short  course  to 
the  lungs. 

“ The  result  of  the  successive  changes 
thus  wrought  upon  the  food  by  these  pro- 
gressive steps  of  the  digestive  process,  is 
to  approximate  the  crude  aliment  more 
and  more  nearly  to  the  chemical  condition 
of  the  blood.  ‘ This  is  accomplished 
partly  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices, 
and  partly  by  matters  combined  with  the 
food,  highly  animalized  in  their  own 
nature,  _ and  endowed  with  assimilative 
properties,  as  the  salivary  secretion  mixed 
with  the  food  during  ma.stication ; the 
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pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  mixed 
with  the  food  during  the  conversion  of 
chyme  into  cliylo ; the  mesenteric  secre- 
tions mixed  with  the  elaborated  chyle  of 
the  mesenteric  glands;  and,  lastly,  or- 
ganized particles  which  have  already 
formed  a part  of  the  living  structures  of 
the  body,  mixed  with  the  chyle  under  the 
form  of  lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct.’ 

“ In  the  stomach,  by  the  agency  of  the 
gastric  juice,  a supeidluity  of  water  is 
chemically  combined  with  the  original 
element  of  the  nutritive  matter  contained 
in  the  food,  by  which  the  solution  of  the 
food  is  effected.  This  Dr.  Prout  terms  a 
reducing  process,  because,  by  its  combin- 
ation with  water,  the  nutritive  element  is 
reduced  to  a weaker  state.  This  element 
Dr.  Prout  conceives  to  be  albumen, 
although  he  states  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  detect  true  albumen  in  the  stomach 
when  none  has  been  present  in  the  food. 

‘ Though  the  proportions,’  he  says,  ‘ of  the 
different  ingredients  of  the  chyle,  as  ulti- 
mately formed,  are  liable  to  be  much 
vai'ied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food,  yet  whatever  the  nature  of  the  food 
may  be,  the  general  components  and 
character  of  the  chyle  remain  always  the 
same.  The  stomach  must  therefore  be 
endowed  with  a power  or  faculty,  the 
agency  of  which  is  to  secure  the  uniform 
composition  of  the  chyle  by  appropriate 
action  upon  such  materials  as  circum- 
stances may  bring  within  its  reach.  For  in- 
deed the  chief  materials  from  which  chyle 
is  formed,  namely,  the  albuminous  and 
oleaginous  principles,  may  be  considered 
as  already  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
animal  economy,  mthout  undergoing  any 
essential  change  in  their  composition. 
But  the  saccharine  class  of  aliments,  which 
form  a very  large  part  of  the  food  of  all 
animals  (except  of  those  subsisting  entirely 
on  flesh,)  are  by  no  means  adapted  for 
such  speedy  assimilation.  Indeed,  one  or 
more  essential  changes  must  take  place  in 
saccharine  aliments  previously  to  their 
conversion  either  into  the  albuminous  or 
into  the  oleaginous  principles.  Most 
probably,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
these  essential  changes  are  altogether 
chemical,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  such  as 
do  take  place,  or  rather  would  take  place, 
if  the  elements  of  the  substances  thus 
changed  in  the  stomach  could,  out  of  the 
body,  be  so  collocated  as  to  bring  into  ac- 
tion the  oppositions  necessary  to  produce 
these  changes.  Thus  the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple spontaneously  becomes  alcohol,  which 
is  merely  an  oleaginous  body  of  a weak 
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kind.  Wlien  therefore  in  the  stomach  it 
is  requisite  that  sugar  be  converted  into 
oil,  it  is  probable  that  the  sug^ar  passes 
through  precisely  the  same  series  of 
changes  it  undergoes  out  of  the  body, 
during  its  conversion  into  alcohol.  AVe 
cannot  trace  the  conversion  of  sugar  into 
albumen,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
relative  composition,  and  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  changes  of  these  two 
substances.’ 

“ If  the  indications  of  albumen  in  the 
chyme  be  not  well  marked,  albumen  is 
largely  developed  in  the  chyle  of  the  small 
intestines,  while,  in  that  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  and  the  thoracic  duct,  a large  por- 
tion of  the  watery  particles  in  the  chyme 
of  the  stomach  and  the  chyle  of  the  intes- 
tines is  removed,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  seems  to  be  the  converse 
of  that  of  the  stomach,  nameljq  a com- 
pleting power  by  which  the  albumen  is 
progressively  brought  nearer  and  nearer 
the  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
blood. 

“ It  is  the  office  of  the  large  intestines 
into  which  only  a very  small  portion  of 
chyle  enters,  to  prepare  the  excrementary 
part  of  the  aliment  for  its  expukion,  and 
to  generate  the  force  by  which,  when  duly 
prepared,  it  is  conveyed  from  the  body. 
These  organs  possess  a modification  of 
structure  adapting  them  in  the  most  admi- 
rable manner  for  the  performance  of  this 
two-fold  office.” 

DILL.  A plant  very  much  resembling 
fennel  in  many  of  its  properties.  Dis- 
tilled dill  water  was  formerly  much  used 
as  a remedy  for  hysteria  in  domestic  me- 
dicine. The  seeds  of  dill  are  recommended 
as  a good  carminative,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed in  making  stomachic  liqueurs. 

DINNER — SloDE  OF  Sekvixg.  Of 
late  years  the  mode  of  serving  a dinner, 
that  is  to  say,  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  the  dishes,  has  been  very  much  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  French  customs  as 
regards  what  is  called  high  life,  but  in 
plain  families  it  has  not  undergone  much 
variation.  After  the  soup,  which  should 
be  of  two  sorts  if  the  party  be  large,  one 
at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  comes  the  first  course,  which 
consists  of  boiled  and  fried  fi.";!!,  served  in 
the  same  way  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  table ; but  in  many  families  the  fish 
is  served  at  the  same  time  as  the  soup,  in 
order  that  those  persons  who  do  not  take 
soup  may  not  be  kept  waiting,  d'he  se- 
cond course  consists  of  boiled  meat  or 
poultry,  with  vegetables  ; the  tliird,  of 
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made  dishes  and  vegetables  ; the  fourth, 
of  roasted  meat,  poultry,  or  game,  (or  these 
may  he  divided  into  two  coiu’ses,  making 
a sepai-ate  course  for  game  ;)  the  fifth,  of 
jellies,  macai’oni,  tarts,  and  other  sweet 
articles ; the  sixth,  of  cheese  and  salads ; 
and  the  seventh,  of  dessert,  after  which 
comes  the  coffee.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
dinner,  French  white  wines  and  hock  ai'e 
served,  or  sherry  ; where  light  wines  are 
served  it  is  customary  to  take  a glass  or 
two  of  Madeira  after  the  soup  and  fish ; as 
the  dinner  advances,  the  more  generous 
French  udnes,  such  as  Chamhertin,  Vol- 
nay,  &c.,  may  be  offered ; and  at  about 
the  third  course  the  servant  in  attendance 
should  go  round  and  fill  the  champagne 
glasses ; indeed,  there  are  many  of  the 
best  families  in  England  who  make  it  a 
custom  to  serve  champagne  immediately 
after  the  first  course,  and  to  have  the 
glasses  filled  at  each  course  afterwards; 
port  wine  should  never  make  its  appearance 
before  the  dessert.  In  France,  champagne 
wine  is'' seldom  served  until  a short  time 
previous  to  the  dessert.  The  French 
mode  of  serving  a dinner  differs  essentially 
from  the  old  English  custom,  but  many 
of  the  upper  classes  of  the  English  now 
adopt  the  French  plan;  in  France,  for 
family  parties  the  greater  part  of  the  din- 
ner is  served  at  once,  the  jellies  and  des- 
sert figure  with  the  first  dishes,  thus  giving 
a full  and  elegant  appearance  to  the  table, 
and  the  only  change  during  the  dinner, 
after  the  removal  of  the  soup,  is  bringing 
in  the  roasted  game  as  a separate  course. 
Generally  speaking,  a round  cUning  table 
is  used,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
takes  his  seat  in  the  centre,  with  the 
mistress  of  the  house  either  opposite 
to  him,  or  seated  at  some'  other  part 
where  she  can  pay  attention  to  her  guests ; 
this  is  a much  better  mode  than  that 
adopted  in  England,  for  all  the  guests  are 
thus  more  readily  attended  to.  Coffee  is 
seldom  served  at  the  table  except  at  public 
dinners ; but  immediately  after  the  des- 
sert, the  ladies  and  gentlemen  rise  and 
proceed  to  the  di'awing  room,  where  the 
coffee  is  ready  on  a table  in  the  centre. 

J ust  before  the  dessert,  champagne  wine  is 
offered,  and  at  dessert  red.  wines  of  the 
finer  kind  are  placed  upon  the  table  ; the 
custom  of  inviting  ladies  to  take  wine  in 
the  formal  English  way  is  seldom  fol- 
lowed, every  gentleman  is  expected  to  ■ 
accommodate  the  lady  next  to  him,  and  the 
really  absurd  practice  of  calling  out  to  a 
lady  at  several  feet  distance  to  do  a gentle- 
man the  honoim  of  taking  wine  with  him 
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is  unknown.  A French  dinner  is  in  fact 
altogether  less  formal  and  unrestrained 
than  an  English  one,  and  the  ungallant 
practice  of  gentlemen  remaining  a long 
time  at  table  after  the  dessert,  drinking 
port  and  claret,  the  ladies  liaving  with- 
drawn, is  unknown.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  families  in  England  have  altogether 
adopted  the  French  habit  of  withdrawing 
from  the  dinner  table  with  the  ladies.  In 
other  houses,  a modification  of  the  English 
and  Fi’ench  customs  has  been  adopted,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  ; the  gentle- 
men remain  at  table  only  a quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so  after  the  ladies  have  quitted, 
which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing over  politics,  agriculture,  commerce, 
&c.,  without  annoying  the  ladies  with  such 
conversation ; and  it  affords  the  ladies  an 
opportunity  of  a little  gossip  in  the  draw- 
ing room  before  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
men ; the  French  would  do  well,  perhaps, 
to  adopt  this  habit,  instead  of  talking  over 
such  subjects  at  the  dinner  table.  At  large 
dinners  in  rich  French  families,  the  courses 
come  in  regular  order,  and  the  long  table 
is  used  from  necessity,  for  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  accommodate  the 
guests,  unless  the  dining  room  were  very 
large ; there  is  the  same  latitude  as  to  the 
courses  as  in  England,  for  much  must  de- 
pend on  the  taste  of  the  entertainers. 

The  following  account  of  a dinner,  served 
in  1840,  at  the  table  of  one  of  the  French 
princes,  will  give  the  English  reader  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  service  in  high  life  in 
France  ; and  as  it  will  admit  of  any  modi- 
fication, by  blending  it  with  the  English 
mode,  it  may  be  found  useful.  The  dinner 
was  for  forty  persons,  and  was  during  the 
spring ; the  dishes  are  of  course  varied 
according  to  the  season : — 

Soups  of  four  sorts. 

Fihst  Course.  Calf’s  head,  en  tortue ; 
beef,  with  sauce  piquante;  a quarter  of 
lamb ; a turbot. 

Second  Course.  A fowl,  with  rich 
sauce ; a hot  pat^  of  vegetables  ; two  loins 
of  mutton  ; mackarel  h la  maitre  d’hotel ; 
lamb’s  feet,  with  rich  gravy;  a ragout  o. 
mixed  meats ; fricassee  de  poulets,  with 
peas  ; a knuckle  of  veal,  stewed  ; pigeons, 
stewed ; legs  of  ge.ese,  roasted,  and 
served  with  mashed  gi’een  peas;  oyster 
patties ; stewed  ducks ; ox  palate,  with 
gravy. 

Third  Course.  A paid  of  partridges ; 
a ham  ; a Savoy  biscuit ; lobsters. 

I'ouRTH  Course.  Roasted  fowls ; 
roasted  rabbits ; smoked  tongue ; fried 
.soles;  roa.sted  hare;  roasted  wood pigeon.s; 
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ronstDd  quails  ; fried  smelts,  served  on  sil- 
ver skewers. 

Fifth  Coursk.  Peas,  with  sugar; 
lettuces,  stewed ; French  beans,  plain 
boiled,  as  in  England  ; cauliflowers,  ditto  ; 
tarts  of  different  kinds ; spinach ; cherry 
fritters  ; beans;  poached  eggs,  with  gravy; 
orange  jelly  ; blanc-manger  ; asparagus ; 
rice  fritters. 

Sixth  Course.  Salads  of  different 
kinds. 

Seventh  Course.  Dessert  of  different 
fruits,  and  preserved  fruits,  cakes,  confec- 
tionary, &c. 

DISTILLATION,  in  chemistry,  is  the 
art  of  drawing  off  the  spirituous,  aqueous, 
oleaginous,  or  saline  parts  of  a mixed  body, 
and  collecting  and  condensing  them  by 
cold.  Spirituous  distillation  is  produced 
by  previously  fermenting  liquids  contain- 
ing saccharine  matter,  and  collecting  the 
vapour  in  a receiver,  stopping  the  distilla- 
tion as  soon  as  the  condensed  vapour 
ceases  to  be  alcoholic.  Brandies,  and 
other  spirits,  are  in  this  way  made  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  or  from 
the  wort  or  wash  of  fermented  grain,  po- 
tatoes, or  any  other  articles  possessing  the 
necessary  properties.  In  distilling  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  the  period  for  checking  the 
distillation  is  ascertained  by  the  spirit 
guage,  which  marks  the  strength  of  the 
condensed  vapour ; but  in  order  to  have 

freat  strength,  the  spirit  obtained  by  a 
rst  distillation  must  be  distilled  a second 
orathii’d  time,  according  to  circumstances, 
leaving  behind  in  the  still  the  quantity  of 
liquid  which  would  no  longer  yield  spirit, 
or  yield  it  only  in  a lower  degree  of 
strength  than  that  required.  The  process 
of  distillation  for  domestic  purposes  is 
very  simple  ; it  consists  of  a vessel  placed 
over  a fire,  with  a round  or  spherical  top 
to  collect  the  vapour  in  a larger  body,  a 
free  opening  for  the  vapour  to  escape,  and 
a connecting  pipe,  which  runs  into  a 
vessel  containing  cold  water,  and  there 
being  fonned  into  what  is  called  a coil,  or 
worm,  the  vapour  as  it  flows  through  this 
worm  is  condensed  by  the  cold  water,  and 
flows  into  a receiver  in  a liquid  state; 
thus,  if  any  fermented  liquor,  such  as 
wine,  or  a strong  wort  from  malt,  or  any 
other  grain,  or  from  potatoes,  be  put  into 
this  vessel  on  the  fire,  the  vapour  which  is 
driven  off  becomes  spirituous,  and  that 
spirituous  product  re-distilled  increases  in 
strength,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  the 
distillation  in  the  first  instance  be  not  car- 
ried so  far  that  the  watery  vapour  shall 
come  over  with  what  is  spirituous.  Whore 
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the  article  to  be  distilled  requires  delicacy 
of  process,  the  fire  .should  never  strike  im- 
mediately upon  the  still,  but  there  must 
be  two  ve.ssels ; that  in  which  the  liquid  to 
be  distilled  is  put  must  fit  into  a boiler  con- 
taining water,  and  the  heat  which  drives 
off  tlie  vapour  Ls  received  from  the  water 
in  a high  state  of  ebullition,  and  not  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  which  would 
in  many  cases,  particularly  in  distillation 
of  perfumes,  destroy  the  product.  An- 
other mode  is  to  place  the  still  or  boiler 
in  a bath  of  sand,  which  receives  its  heat 
from  a fire,  and  acts  upon  the  contents  of 
the  still.  Distillation  in  experimental 
chemistry,  and  even  for  perfumes,  where 
direct  heat  is  not  injurious,  maybe  carried 
on  by  the  very  simple  apparatus  of  a glass 
retort,  suspended  over  a spirit  lamp,  with 
its  point  luted  into  the  mouth  of  a glass 
receiver,  this  receiver  being  put  in  water, 
which  is  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  so 
as  to  keep  it  cool.  The  luting  in  all  distilla- 
tion on  a small  scale  must  be  attended  to  with 
great  care  ; strips  of  paper,  or  rag  hovered 
with  a paste  of  wheaten  flour,  will  answer 
very  well;  but  whiting,  or  wliite  lead, 
mixed  with  the  white  of  egg,  is  better.  As 
private  distillation  is  forbidden  b}^  law  as 
regards  spirituous  liquors  for  consumption, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  in- 
structions for  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
fermenting  grain,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
vegetable,  for  that  purpose ; neither  is  it 
necessary  to  give  a more  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  still  and  its  accompaniments, 
as  this  article  can  be  purchased  of  almost 
every  tinman  and  ironmonger  ; for  com- 
mon distillation  a tin  still  will  answer  very 
well,  but  the  solidity  and  durability  of 
copper  make  that  metal  preferable.  Do- 
mestic distillation  is  of  two  kinds  ; first,  for 
perfumed  or  medicinal  waters  made  by 
di'awing  off  the  vapour  from  a Ixiiling  in- 
fusion of  plants,  seeds,  &c. ; secondly,  for 
distilling  mixtures  of  essential  oils  and 
alcohol.  In  the  first  the  leaves  or  flowers 
of  the  plants  to  be  emploj^ed  are  placed  in 
the  still  with  the  proper  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  vajxnir  is  driven  over  as  long  as  it 
yields  a fine  liquid,  well  impregnated 
with  the  virtue  of  the  plant,  stopping  the 
distillation  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case ; 
it  is  always  advisable  to  throw  away  what 
comes  over  for  the  first  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes, a.s  it  has  seldom  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  strength.  Some  plants  in  distilla- 
tion give  out  a large  quantity  of  essential 
oil ; where  this  is  tlie  case,  the  oil  may  be 
either  collected  and  kept  separately,  or 
left  in  the  bulk  of  the  liquid.  If,  instead 
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of  water,  the  plants  be  distilled  in  spirits 
' of  wine,  the  spirit  used  should  be  as  taste- 
less and  odourless  as  possible,  and  the  still 
should  not  be  brought  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  fire.  'Wlien  essential  oils 
are  distilled  with  spirit,  the  distillation 
should  never  be  carried  on  very  rapidly, 
but  the  vapour  should  be  allowed,  when 
condensing,  to  come  out  in  large  drops, 
and  not  in  a continuous  stream.  Some 
distillers  of  perfumes  ai'e  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  with  the  liquid  in  the  still  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  fi'esh  made  animal  char- 
coal, (see  Animat.  Giiaecoal,)  which 
they  consider  to  have  the  eft'ect  of  correct- 
ing the  empyreumatic  flavour  of  some  of 
the  articles  employed.  Although  many 
liqueurs  and  perfumes  are  much  better 
when  distilled  than  when  made  by  in- 
fusion, there  are  others  which  do  not  re- 
quire distillation,  being  equally  good  if 
infused,  filtered,  and  kept  for  a sufficient 
length  of  time  to  mellow  do\ra.  In  dis- 
tilling plants  or  flowers,  of  whatever  kind, 
with  water,  it  is  essential  that  the  leaves 
should  be  freshly  collected,  and  that  the 
flowers  should  be  gathered  before  sunrise ; 
the  distillation  should  be  carried  on  ra- 
pidly, and  on  as  large  a scale  as  possible, 
as  the  quality  is  improved  by  the  extent 
of  the  distillation.  The  quantity  of  water 
used  should  never  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  plants  from  burning,  and 
after  the  first  distillation,  a fresh  quantity 
of  plants  or  leaves  should  be  distilled  with 
the  water  from  the  previous  distillation, 
adding  only  a small  quantity  of  fresh  water, 
and  repeating  the  distillation  according 
to  the  degree  of  strength  required.  By 
the  repetitions  of  the  distillation  the  water 
will  be  well  saturated  with  volatile  oil, 
which  w'ill  either,  according  to  its  specific 
gravity,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid, 
or  float  on  the  top,  when  it  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  watery  liquid.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  much  of  the  essential  oil 
from  plants  by  a first  distillation,  and  as 
it  is  this  oil  which  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal virtue,  the  re-distillation  becomes  im- 
portant, for  although  it  may  be  separated 
afterwards  to  a great  extent,  the  w'ater  is 
well  saturated  by  it. 

DUGK.  A rich  flavoured  bird,  not  so 
indigestible  as  the  goose,  but  partaking 
very  much  of  the  properties  of  that  ani- 
nial.  Both  the  wild  and  the  domestic 
duck  are  used  at  table ; the  former  is  the 
most  digestible  of  the  two,  and  is  generally 
served  ^ rather  underdone,  whereas  the 
domestic  duck  requires  to  be  cooked 
thoroughly.  The  observation  made  on 


the  goose,  as  to  the  comparative  nutrition 
of  the  old  and  young  animal,  will  apply 
equally  to  the  duck. 

Boiij3d  Duck.  This  is  not  a common 
dish,  nor  is  it  an  agreeable  way  of  cooking 
the  duck.  Boil  it  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
serve  with  onion  sauce.  Another  mode 
is  to  stuff  the  duck  as  for  roasting,  enclose 
it  in  a paste  with  a little  jellied  gravy,  boil 
up  in  a cloth,  and  serve  it  with  brown 
gravy  poured  round  it. 

Duck  Pie  is  made  as  goose  pie.  The 
city  of  Amiens,  in  France,  is  celebrated 
for  duck  pies.  The  bones  are  all  taken 
out,  after  a slight  stewing  with  spices  and 
white  wine,  then  the  flesh  is  bailed  in  a 
plain  thick  crust.  From  the  quantity  of 
spice  used,  and  there  being  no  butter  in 
the  crust,  these  pies  are  exported  to  a 
great  distance  without  becoming  tainted. 
The  crust  is  not  eaten,  but  on  the  day 
following  that  on  which  the  meat  is  served, 
the  soup  of  the  day,  instead  of  being  put 
into  a tureen,  is  served  in  the  pie  crust, 
and  this  imbibes  all  the  rich  flavour  of  the 
duck  and  spices. 

To  Roast  Duck.  Glean  singe  the 
duck,  wiping  it  well;  then  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  onion,  and  two  or  three 
leaves  of  sage  chopped  fine ; baste  as  for 
goose ; ’a  good  sized  duck  will  require 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
Green  peas  are  usually  served  with  roast 
duck. 

To  Stew  Duck.  Gut  them  into 
quarters,  and  fry  them  lightly  in  butter, 
then  put  them  into  a stew  pan  with  a pint 
of  gravy  for  two  ducks,  a tea- cupful  of 
port  wine,  four  whole  onions,  some  pai’sley, 
two  sage  leaves,  a sprig  of  winter  savory  and 
sweet  marjoram,  and  pepper  and  salt ; cover 
the  vessel,  and  when  the  ducks  are  quite 
tender  take  out  the  herbs,  and  having  heated 
again  the  gravy,  which  is  to  be  tliickened 
mth  a little  flour,  pour  it  over  the  ducks, 
and  serve ; the  dish  is  to  be  garnished 
with  the  onions. 

Duck  Stewed  with  Peas,  (French 
Way.)  Scald  and  draw  a couple  of 
ducks,  and  truss  them  as  for  roasting; 
boil  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  water, 
and  then  put  them  into  a stew  pan  with 
some  broivn  roux,  a pint  of  green  peas,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  ancl  two  or  three  onions  ; 
let  them  cook  over  a very  slow  fire  till  quite 
tender,  and  serve  with  a thick  sauce. 

Duck  with  Turnips,  (French  Way.) 
Having  trussed  a duck,  make  a white 
roux,  and  let  it  cook  in  it  until  the  flesh 
is  quite  firm,  then  add  about  half  a pint 
of  water,  salt,  pepper,  and  a bay  leaf; 
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when  this  boils,  taUing  cave  to  turn  the 
(luck  tlmt  it  might  be  cooked  equally,  add 
some  parsley  and  chiboles,  and  just  before 
the  duck  is  thoroughly  done  put  in  some 
turnips,  which  have  been  previously  fried 
in  butter,  and  a small  bit  of  sugar ; let 
these  cook  together  for  about  twenty 
minutes  over  a slow  fire. 

DYES.  Although  the  domestic  pre- 
pai-ation  of  dyes  for  liqueurs,  ices,  creams, 
and  other  articles  of  the  kitchen  and 
housekeeper’s  room  is  to  be  recommended, 
as  by  that  means  only  can  it  be  known 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  injurious  to 
health,  it  is  advisable  for  all  other  yjur- 
poses  to  purchase  the  dyes  ready  made  at 
the  colour-sellei's,  who,  having  experience 
and  convenience  for  manufacturing  which 
few  private  persons  possess,  must  neces- 
sarily supply  a superior  article  to  what 
can  be  made  at  home. ' Under  the  head 
of  Liqueurs  some  instructions  are  given 
for  the  preparation  of  dyes ; and  it  may 
be  stated  here,  in  addition,  that  a beauti- 
ful straw  colour  may  be  produced  by  boil- 
ing the  leaves  of  horseradish  ; if  this  dye 
be  required  for  silks  or  other  stuffs,  they 
should  be  boiled  with  the  leaves  and  a 
little  alum,  to  fix  the  colour.  A fine 
brown  dye  for  liqueurs,  &c.,  may  be  ob- 
tained ;from  a very  strong  and  filtered 
decoction  of  highly  burnt  coffee.  Several 
new  dyes  for  stuffs  have  been  recently  in- 
troduced into  England  from  India ; they 
are  the  caspilly  for  orange  colour,  the 
maddi  chichha  for  dark  red,  the  poppli 
chicklia  for  bright  red,  the  maen  or  saMur 
for  fine  black,  the  hterda  and  tarikay, 
which  are  the  Indian  nutgall,  and  toon- 
de/'va  and  rehulliere  for  yellows. 

DYING.  Generally  speaking,  the 
process  of  dying  should  be  entrusteci  to  a 
person  who  makes  it  liis  profession.  The 
following  hints,  however,  which  have 
been  supplied  by  an  eminent  retii'ed  dyer, 
will  be  found  useful : — 

SiMPi.E  Method  of  Dying.  Pour  the 
colour  desired  into  water  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear  it,  pass  the  stuff  to  be  dyed 
through  this  water  as  often  as  necessary 
for  it  to  imbibe  the  colour  perfectly,  taking 
care  not  to  squeeze  or  express  it;  next, 
hang  the  stuff  up  till  it  is  quite  cold,  which 
will  only  require  a few  minutes,  then 
plunge  it  in  two  pails  of  soft  water,  and 
afterwards  in  one  of  hard,  and  before 
hanging  it  up  to  dry,  pass  it  through  a 
little  alum  water;  the  process  is  termi- 
nated by  pressing  or  ironing  out  the  stuff 
before  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

To  fix  any  colour  perfectly,  pour  a 
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small  quantity  of  muriate  of  tin  into  the 
dye.  This  muriate  may  be  easily  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  some  tin  (a  bit  of  an 
old  spoon,  for  instance,)  in  spirits  of  salt. 

Remark. — While  potass  darkens  a 
colour,  cream  of  tartar  serves  ta  brighten  it. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE.  This  pre- 
paration has  been  long  famed,  particularly 
in  France,  and  although  it  has  ceased  to 
be  so  fashionable  an  article  of  toilette  as 
formerly,  it  is  destined  to  remain  a favourite 
perfume  from  its  agreeable  pungency  and 
its  fine  aromatic  flavour.  All  that  has 
been  written  about  it,  however,  as  to  its 
medicinal  qualities  otherwise  than  as  an 
aromatized  alcohol  is  complete  absurdity. 
The  best  eau  de  Cologne  is  certainly  that 
which  is  distilled  from  the  plants  them- 
selves, and  that  of  Farina  is  deservedly  in 
high  repute,  for  although  less  perfumed 
than  some  of  the  toilet  eau  de  Cologne,  it 
has  a sharpness  which  is  more  agreeable 
to  many  persons  than  the  finer  perfumes. 
There  are  now"  several  recipes  for  eau  de 
Cologne  published,  but  one  of  the  best  is 
that  of  M.  Durochereau,  of  Paris,  wliich  was 
protected  by  patent,  since  expired ; this 
preparation  is  so  simple  that  any  lady  can 
prepare  it ; it  is  as  follows  : — ^Take  seven 
quarts  of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  the 
following  essential  oils — Portugal,  1 oz. 
3 drachms  ; bergamot,  1 oz.  5 (irachms  ; 
lemon,  1 oz. ; neroli,  first  quality,  2 oz. ; 
rosemary,  1 oz. ; lavender,  1 oz. ; essence 
of  jasmine  1 oz.  5 drachms,  mix  these  to- 
gether, shaking  them  well,  and  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  days,  during  which  the  bottle  or 
jar  is  to  be  carefully  corked,  distil  twice ; 
it  should  be  then  left  for  some  months  in 
a temperate  situation ; the  distillation 
however,  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
mixture,  after  standing  for  a fortnight,  be 
carefully  filtered,  imdkeptin  rathera  warm 
situation. 

Another  preparation  of  eau  de  Cologne 
is  the  following  : — Dissolve  in  si.x  quarts 
of  spirits  of  wine  the  following  essential 
oils,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  each — ^lemon, 
bergamot,  cedrat,  Portugal,  neroli,  rose- 
mary, and  lavender,  and  lialf  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  cloves ; let  them  stand  toother  for 
a month,  and  then  filter.  This  eau  de 
Cologne  improves  very  much  with  age. 

The  following  is  given  by  “ Le  Chi- 
mistc  Populaire’’  as  the  genuine  receipt 
for  making  Farina’s  eau  de  Cologne  : — 
Infuse  in  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  at 
33“  a piece  of  benzom  alxiut  the  size  of  a 
nut,  and  a drachm  and  a half  of  small 
caniamom  seed ; when  these  liave  stood 
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forty-eight  hours,  add  Imlf  an  ounce  of 
animal  charcoal,  shaking  the  bottle  well, 
and  when  it  has  stood  for  an  hour,  filter 
it  through  blotting  paper  ; when  filtered, 
add  a drachm  and  a half  of  bergamot, 
half  a drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary,  two 
drachms  of  essence  of  lemon,  half  a drachm 
of  oil  of  lavender,  fifteen  drops  of  neroli, 
and  two  drops  of  oil  of  cloves ; shake  these 
together,  and  filter  again. 

EAU  DENTn-UilCE.  Take  four 
ounces  of  spirit  of  guaiacum  (wlfich  is 
prepared  by  infusing  for  a week  an  ounce 
of  guaiacum  in  five  ounces  of  spirits  of 
wine,)  one  di'achm  of  camphor,  eight 
drops  of  mint,  ten  drops  of  rosemary,  and 
six  of  neroli,  nux  together  and  filter; 
when  it  is  to  be  used,  put  four  or  five 
drops  in  a wine  glass  of  cold  water,  and 
rinse  the  mouth  thoroughly.  Tliis  mix- 
ture keeps  the  gums  in  good  order,  and 
has  also  a tendency  to  check  caries  of 
the  teeth. 


EAU  DE  IMELISSE. 

A favourite 

preparation  on  the  Continent,  used  in  the 

same  way  as  eau  de  Cologne. 

Take  Balmint,  in  flower. 

13  ounces. 

Angelica  - - - 

2i 

« 

Hyssop  - - - 

li 

It 

hl^joram  - 

H 

It 

Thyme  - - - 

H 

It 

Rosemary  - - - 

H 

II 

Cinnamon  - 

H 

II 

Coriander  seed  - 

It 

Cloves  - - - - 

H 

II 

Nutmegs,  bruised 

H 

II 

Aniseed  - 

Oi 

II 

Fresh  lemon  peel  - 

1 

11 

Spirits  of  wine,  at  22° 

10  pints. 

Let  all  the  above  macerate  for 

several 

days  in  the  spirits  of  ■wine,  then  distil  in 
the  water  bath,  draw  off  all  the  spirit  that 
will  come  over  hot ; let  it  undergo  a 
second  distillation,  in  which  about  one 
pint  and  a half  are  to  be  left  behind  in 
the  still ; this  may  be  subsequently  drawn 
oft'  and  kept  separately.  The  distillation 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  leaving  the  in- 
fusiort  for  two  months,  then  straining  and 
filtering,  but  the  product  vUll  not  be  so  fine. 

EAU  DE  MUSC.  A French  per- 
fume. Take,  strong  rectified  spirits  of 
wine  one  quart,  essence  of  ambergris  one 
ounce,  balsam  of  tolu  one  ounce,  tincture  of 
vanilla  one  ounce,  (this  tincture  is  made  by 
infusing  an  ounce  of  vanilla  in  a pint  of 
spirits  of  wine  for  a fortnight,  then  filtering 
it  off,)  essence  of  muse  half  an  ounce,  otto 
of  rose  six  drops. 

®A-U.  SUUREE.  A French  bever- 
age ; it  is  merely  sugar  and  water ; a few 


lumps  of  sugar  are  put  into  a tumbler  of 
water,  to  which  a little  orange  flower 
water  is  added.  Eau  sucrce  is  served  at 
evening  parties,  and  is  sold  at  all  the 
coft'ee  houses.  It  is  a favourite  beverage 
with  persons  who  are  unwell,  and  is 
ordered  even  by  the  fiieulty,  although  in 
many  cases  sugar  would  seem  to  be  inju- 
rious ; probably  the  addition  of  orange 
flower  water  tends  to  correct  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sugar.  This  beverage  does 
not  suit  the  English  taste  at  fii’st;  but 
habit  soon  renders  it  highly  agreeable. 

EAU  VULNERAIRE.  A composi- 
tion in  high  esteem  on  the  Continent  for  the 
cure  of  bruises  ; it  is  also  used  internally  in 
the  same  way  as  eau  de  Cologne.  To  make 
it,  infuse  in  six  quarts  of  spirits  of  ■wine 
at  26°  a small  handful  of  each  of  the 
leaves  of  sage,  wormwood,  fennel,  thyme, 
rosemary,  marjoram,  basilic,  lavender 
flowers,  hyssop,  rue,  and  vervain;  cork 
the  jar,  and  let  tliis  stand  fifteen  days; 
then  strain  off,  squeezing  the  plants,  and 
filter.  A little  animal  charcoal  should  be 
put  into  the  filter. 

EGGS.  In  domestic  economy,  the  only 
eggs  employed  are  those  of  the  common 
hen,  the  turkey,  the  goose,  and  the  duck  ; 
but  the  three  latter  are  never  used,  on  ac- 
count of  their  strong  flavour,  or  greater 
cost,  where  the  egg  of  the  common 
domestic  hen  can  be  had.  Eggs  are  best 
when  not  more  than  three  or  four  days 
old ; it  is  of  little  consequence  that  they 
should  be  more  fresh  than  that ; but  they 
may  be  kept  in  a good  state  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  kitchen  for  several  months. 
There  are  various  modes  of  preserving 
them,  but  in  every  case  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  kept  from  exposure 
to  the  external  air,  and  from  excessive 
heat  or  cold,  or  damp.  Some  persons 
pack  them  in  bran,  but  this  is  objectionable 
as  it  generates  worms;  others  in  saw- 
dust ; some  in  layers  of  straw.  A good 
method  is  to  dip  them  in  lime  water,  then 
sprinkle  over  them  the  powder  of  lime, 
and  pack  them  in  cases ; or  they  may  be 
placed  in  very  clear  lime  water  in  large 
mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  wlfich  are  to  be 
kept  corked.  Another  mode  is  to  dip 
them  in  melted  butter,  and  when  cold  to 
place  them  in  a drawer,  taking  care  to 
turn  them  two  or  three  times  a week. 
The  latter  mode  was  adopted  by  a cele- 
brated pastrycook  in  London,  and  Ifis  eggs 
were  always  good.  The  Chinese  preserve 
eggs  in  the  following  manner : — ^For 
every  ten  eggs  they  take  a pint  of  the 
ashes  of  cypress  wood  or  beanstalks, 
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(some  use  potash,)  half  a pound  or  more  of 
powdered  clialk,  and  two  ounees  of  pulver- 
ized coarse  salt;  this  is  wetted  with  a strong 
infusion  of  tea,  so  as  to  form  a paste,  with 
M’hich  the  eggs  are  entirely  covered,  they 
are  then  put  into  an  eartlien  vessel  and 
hermetically  sealed.  It  is  said  they  will 
remain  good  for  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  Malays  possess  the  secret  of  salting 
eggs  without  breaking  the  shells,  and  they 
keep  good  for  a great  length  of  time,  but 
they  are  boiled  hard.  The  best  eggs  for 
keeping  are  those  which  are  laid  in  Octo- 
ber. In  order  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
fresh,  hold  them  before  a lighted  candle  ; 
if  they  appear  clear  and  transparent,  they 
are  good ; but  if  there  be  any  opacity, 
they  are  not  fresh.  Another  mode  is  to 
hold  them  before  the  fire;  if  they  appear 
damp  they  are  fresh,  for  a newly  laid  egg 
has  more  humidity  than  an  old  one,  and 
the  humidity  finds  its  way  readily  through 
the  pores.  Eggs  are  generally  considered 
light  of  digestion ; but  bilious  persons 
should  not  indulge  in  the  use  of  them  too 
freely.  It  is  a common  error  to  suppose 
that  the  less  an  egg  is  boiled  the  more 
digestible  it  is  ; it  is  as  indigestible  when- 
slightly  cooked  as  when  quite  hard ; in 
the  one  case  it  is  glairy,  and  offers  resist- 
airce  to  the  dissolvent  juices  ; m the  other 
it  is  heavy  and  oppressive  to  the  stomach. 
On  the  Continent,  eggs  are  seldom  boiled 
for  more  than  two  minutes ; and  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  ofErance,  boiling  water 
is  merely  poured  over  them.  In  England 
an  egg  is  considered  well  cooked  for 
brealdast  when  it  has  been  three  mimrtes 
or  three  minutes  and  a half  in  boiling 
water.  It  is  never  better  cooked,  as  far 
as  digestion  is  concerned,  than  when  it  is 
put  into  cold  water  and  kept  over  the  fii’e 
until  the  water  boils.  Invalids  whose 
stomachs  are  very  weak  sometimes  take 
the  yolk  of  au  egg  beaten  up  raw,  and  mixed 
uith  sherry  and  sugar ; this  is  very  good  if 
the  yolk  be  previously  slightly  boiled.  An 
excellent  article  for  a weak  stomach,  when 
the  gnawmg  sensation  arising  from  acidity, 
and  which  resembles  excessive  hunger,  is 
felt,  is  the  yolk  of  an  egg  which  has  been 
boiled  for  about  tliree  minutes  beaten  up 
with  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  a little 
sugar,  and  a small  quantity  of  water. 
Generally  speaking,  omelettes  and  all  pre- 
parations of  eggs,  in  which  they  arc 
cooked  hard  or  nearly  'so,  are  of  difficult 
digestion.  By  heat  and  peculiar  food, 
hens  may  be;  made  to  lay  during  the 
whole  of  the  udntcr.  In  England,  some 
persons  shut  them  up  in  rooms,  and  feed 
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them  with  boiled  potatoes  highly  pep- 
pered. In  Erance  and  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  the  dairy  keepers  place  a par- 
tition sufficiently  open  to  admit  light  and 
air  in  a part  or  the  cow-house,  which  is 
fitted  up  with  laying  boxes,  and  there 
shut  up  the  hens,  which  are  fed  on  Indian 
corn,  with  every  morning  a small  quantity 
of  paste,  made  of  hempseed  mixed  with  a 
little  barley  meal,  and  one  sixth  of  pounded 
brick  finely  sifted.  The  warmth  of  the 
cow-house,  and  the  highly  stimulating 
nature  of  this  food,  cause  them  to  lay 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter ; but  by 
the  spring  their  productive  powers  are 
exhausted,  and  they  are  no  longer  fit  for 
anything  but  fattening  up  for  the  boiling 
pot.  In  English  cookery,  eggs  form  a far 
less  important  article  of  food  than  on  the 
Continent,  where  they  are  served  up  in 
twenty  different  ways,  from  the  plain 
omelette  aux  fines  lierhes,  one  of  the  most 
fi'equent  dishes  at  the  tables  of  the  lower 
and  the  middle  classes,  to  the  most  compli- 
cated preparations  of  the  cuisinier  royal. 
The  follo'wing  are  some  of  the  most 
favourite  dishes  made  from  eggs ; the 
mode  of  using  them  for  omelettes  is  shewn 
under  the  proper  head. 

Eggs  a EAurore.  Cut  into  two,  ten 
hard  eggs ; take  out  the  yolks,  mince  the 
whites,  and  arrange  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  mth  some  rich  gravy  ; pound 
the  yolks  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  pass 
them  tlrrough  a sieve  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  garnish  the  edges  with  small 
squares  of  bread ; put  the  whole  over  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  brown  with  a 
salamander. 

Broiled  Eggs.  Take  a large  sheet  of 
wliite  paper  which  will  cut  into  equal 
squares ; fold  each  square  double  so  as  to 
form  a sort  of  bag,  which  must  be  buttered 
on  both  sides  ; then  take  a bit  of  butter 
mixed  with  a little  crumb  of  bread,  chop- 
ped parsley,  chives,  a very  small  quantity 
of  garlic,  and  salt  and  pepper;  put  this  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bag ; break  an  egg 
into  each  bag,  and  put  over  the  egg  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  place  them  on  the 
gridiron,  at  a good  distance  from  the  fire, 
long  enough  to  set  the  egg,  then  pass 
over  the  salamander,  and  serve. 

Eggs  Brouilles.  Put  the  eggs  into  a 
saucepan  with  a little  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  good  stock,  and  cook  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  stirring  frequently  with  a 
fork  ; when  they  are  well  set,  serve  them 
up  (piickly. 

Eggs  with  Bread  Crvmrs.  Take  a 
dish  that  will  stand  the  fire,  and  cover  the 
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bottom  of  it  with  a mixture  of  broad 
crumbs,  butter,  a chopped  anchovy,  chop- 
ped parsley,  chives,  and  a shalot,  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  all  well  mixed  toge- 
ther ; let  these  remain  upon  a slow  tire 
until  they  are  well  set,  then  break  over 
them  seven  or  eight  eggs,  as  for  poaching, 
and  add  salt  and  pepper ; cook  gently 
until  the  yolks  are  set,  but  not  hard, 
bromi  with  a salamander,  and  serve  up. 

Eggs  and  Cheese.  Ihit  into  a dish 
that  will  stand  fire  a few  table-spoonfuls 
of  good  milk,  break  in  the  eggs  in  the 
same  way  as  for  poached  eggs,  and  pow- 
der them  well  mth  rasped  Parmesan 
cheese ; cook  them  over  a charcoal  fire 
until  they  are  well  set,  and  brown  with  a 
salamander,  or  if  you  have  an  oven,  bake 
them  in  it. 

Another  mode  : cover  your  dish  with 
a thin  layer  of  butter,  upon  wdiich  place 
thin  slices  of  bread  and  gruyere  cheese  ; 
break  upon  this  eight  or  ten  eggs ; 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  nut- 
meg, and  cook  gently  over  a charcoal 
fire. 

Fried  Eggs.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
frying  pan  with  fi'esh  butter ; break  in  the 
eggs  the  same  as  for  poacliing ; when  set, 
take  them  up  with  a slice,  and  serve  each 
egg  upon  fried  or  toasted  bread,  with 
sauce  according  to  taste. 

Eggs  and  IMidk.  Beat  up  six  eggs 
with  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  white  sugar,  a little 
salt,  and  a pint  of  milk  ; place  the  mixture 
in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served, 
and  cook  gently  over  a charcoal  fire  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  brown  the  sur- 
face with  the  salamander,  and  serve  it  up 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Eggs  au  IMiroir.  Take  a dish  that 
stands  the  fire,  butter  the  bottom  of  it, 
break  in  the  eggs  ; season  with  salt,  pep- 
per ; two  table -spoonfuls  of  milk ; cook 
them  gently  until  they  are  set,  over  a 
charcoal  fire ; brown  them  with  a salaman- 
der, and  serve  them  up. 

Eggs  sur  de  Pdat.  Take  a dish  that 
will  stand  the  fli-e,  .spread  a little  butter 
on  it,  and  a slight  quantity  of  salt ; then 
break  the  egp  into  the  dish  wdth  the 
same  precaution  as  for  poached  eggs ; 
pour  over  them  a little  melted  butter, 
mixed  with  a few  table-spoonfuls  of  milk, 
salt,  and  nutmeg ; put  the  dish  on  the  fire 
until  the  eggs  are  done,  and  brown  with 
a salamander. 

Poached  Eggs.  Boil  some  water  in  a 
saucepan,  noth  a little  salt  and  a very 
small  quantity  of  vinegar  ; break  the  eggs 


gently,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  ^mlk,  drop- 
ping them  into  the  water,  which  is  to  be 
kept  boiling,  with  care,  and  when  they 
arc  set ; take  them  out  with  a slice,  and 
serve  them  up  with  chicoree,  sorrel,  or 
any  other  mashed  vegetable  which  has 
been  previously  made  hot. 

Scotch  Eggs.  Boil  them  hard,  and 
when  the  shell  has  been  removed,  cover 
them  thickly  with  a forcemeat  made  as 
follows  : — Take  some  veal  or  calves’  kid- 
ney, with  a slice  of  ham,  a bit  of  butter, 
shalot,  cayenne,  and  a green  onion,  all 
finely  minced  together,  and  mixed  to  a 
proper  consistency  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  ; 
dredge  them  wdth  flour,  and  fry  in  boiling 
lard  or  beef  dripping;  serve  up  with  a 
rich  gravy. 

Eggs  en  Surprise.  Take  twelve  eggs ; 
break  a small  hole  in  each  end  to  blow 
out  the  contents,  having  first  introduced 
a straw  to  break  the  yolk ; wash  the  shells 
carefully,  and  put  them  to  drain  ; having 
done  this,  block  up  one  end  with  a little 
paste  made  of  flour  and  white  of  egg,  and 
when  that  is  dry,  fill  the  egg,  by  means  of 
a little  funnel,  wdth  raw  custard,  then 
block  up  the  other  end  m the  same  way  ; 
boil  them  the  same  length  of  time  as 
would  be  necessary  for  custard,  find  send 
them  to  the  table  as  an  entremet  between 
the  courses. 

Eggs  in  the  Turkish  Wat.  Put  an 
onion  cut  into  slices,  with  some  fine  herbs 
and  butter,  into  a saucepan,  adding  a little 
flour,  salt,  and  pepper;  when  these  have 
been  on  the  fire  a few  minutes,  add  a glass 
of  white  French  wine,  and  the  whites  of  a 
dozen,  hard  eggs  cut  into  slices  ; when 
these  ingredients  are  well  united,  add  the 
yolks  which  had  been  previously  set  aside, 
and  serve  up  very  hot. 

Cheese  Omelette,  hlix  some  rasped 
Parmesan  cheese  with  the  eggs  ; about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream;  beat  the  ivliple 
together,  then  add  four  whites  of  eggs 
whipped  to  a good  froth,  and  fry  in  tlie 
ordinary  way. 

Omelette  with  Fine  Herbs.  After 
having  well  beaten  up  any  number  of 
eggs  you  may  require,  and  mixed  with  them 
a little  salt  and  fine  herbs,  throw  them 
into  a frying  pan  in  which  you  have  pre- 
viously melted  a little  butter  ; when  fried 
sufficiently  brown,  turn  the  omelette  over  on 
thedishin  which  it  is  to  be  served.  Tomake 
an  omelette  with  bacon,  truffles,  vciil, 
kidney,  mushrooms,  &c.,  those  ingredient.s 
must  be  always  previously  cooked  and 
seasoned  ; when  cold,  they  must  be  minced 
fine,  and  mixed  with  the  eggs  as  above. 
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Omelette  Soufflee.  Break  a dozen 
eggs,  separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites, 
add  to  the  former  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a little  orange 
Hower  water,  and  beat  the  whole  together ; 
fry  it  a short  time  in  a frying  pan  with  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  and  then  turn  it  out 
on  a silver  dish ; place  this  dish  on  some 
hot  ashes,  and  cover  it  with  a cottage  oven, 
on  which  hot  ashes  are  also  placed ; 
cover  it  with  powdered  sugar,  and  when 
it  has  well  risen  and  is  of  a good  colour, 
serve  it  quickly. 

Omelette  Soufflee  in  a Mould. 
Break  six  eggs ; separate  the  yolks  from 
the  whites ; add  to  the  former  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  fine  powdered  sugar,  a table- 
spoonful of  potato  fecula,  four  macai'oons 
broken  up,  a little  salt,  and  a little  orange 
flower ; mix  the  whole  together ; butter 
the  mould  well ; beat  up  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the  yolks,  and 
fill  the  mould,  but  not  too  full ; then  put 
the  omelette  into  a slow  oven,  and  bake 
until  it  is  of  a nice  brown  colour,  taking 
care  that  it  do  not  become  hard ; when 
it  is  just  sufficiently  set  to  hold  well  to- 
gether, turn  it  into  the  dish. 

Omelette  with  Sweetmeats.  Make 
an  omelette  in  the  common  way,  without 
herbs,  adding  thereto  a little  powdered 
sugar ; before  folding  it,  cover  it  with 
sweetmeats,  and  sprinkle  it  well  over  with 
fine  powdered  sugar;  make  an  iron  red  hot, 
and  form  designs  on  the  omelette  by 
pressing  the  sugar  with  the  iron. 

Sweet  Omelette.  This  is  nothing 
but  the  plain  omelette,  upon  which  pow- 
dered sugar  is  put  before  it  is  turned; 
when  tinned,  powder  the  outside-also  -nith 
white  sugar,  and  press  upon  it  a red  hot 
iron;  the  iron  should  be  about  half  an 
inch  square,  and  pressed  in  streaks  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

Egg  Hot.  A very  agreeable  posset, 
taken  in  many  parts  of  England  after 
great  fatigue,  and  not  unfrequently  as  a 
remedy  for  colds ; in  which  case,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  increases 
fever,  if  it  fails  to  promote  copious  perspi- 
ration. The  usual  mode  of  making  it  is 
as  follows : — Beat  up  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  the  white  of  one  in  a teacupful 
or  weak  ale,  with  a little  nutmeg ; in  the 
meantime  have  upon  the  fire  a quart  of  the 
same  kind  of  ale ; when  it  has  nearly 
boiled,  add  the  eggs  thus  beaten  up,  and 
let  the  boiling  finish  very  gently,  stirring 
the  whole  time  ; when  it  has  thickened, 
pour  it  into  a jug  containing  about  a 
ijuartcm  of  brandy  and  three  ounces  of 
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loaf  sugar ; have  another  jug  handy,  and 
pour  backwards  and  forwards  for  three  or 
four  minutes  before  serving ; white  French 
wine  mixed  with  about  a third  of  water 
may  be  substituted  for  beer. 

iiLIXlR  DE  LONGUE  VIE.  A fa- 
vourite domestic  cordial  and  purgative 
medicine.  Infu.se  in  a quart  of  brandy  five 
drachms  of  socotrine  aloes,  one  drachm  of 
saffron,  one  of  rhubarb,  one  of  gentian,  one 
of  cinnamon,  and  two  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar-candy ; when  these  have  stood  for 
a fortnight,  strain  and  filter ; from  one  to 
three  teaspoonfuls  are  taken  for  a dose. 

ENDIVE.  The  seed  of  this  plant 
must  be  somi  twice,  thinly  scattered ; the 
first  sowing  is  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  the  second  in  July;  when  the 
plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they 
are  transplanted  in  rows  about  a foot 
asunder  and  about  a foot  apart,  taking  care 
to  W'ater  in  dry  w'eather  ; the  blanching  is 
effected  in  the  same  manner  as  for  sea- 
kale.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  winter  salad, 
and  from  the  bitter  quality  contained  in  it 
it  is  considered  a good  stomachic. 

ESSENCES  FOR  Meat.  M.Careme  de- 
votes a great  number  of  pages  of  his  “Art 
de  la  Cuisine  Franqaise,”  to  the  mode  of 
making  w'hat  he  calls  essences  from  game 
and  the  Ifigh  flavoured  meats ; there  is 
little,  however,  in  wliat  he  saj's  on  this 
subject,  as  to  game,  of  any  practical  utility, 
and  one  must  be  very  rich  indeed  to  be 
able  to  purchase  game  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stewing  it  down  merely  for  the 
sake  of  a few  table-spoonfuls  of  the  essence, 
throwing  aw’ay  all  the  meat.  His  prac- 
tice consists  in  stewmig  these  meats  for  a 
very  long  time  with  herbs,  and  seasoning 
and  straining  off  the  rich  gravy  or  essence. 
In  Russia,  many  noblemen  who  have  ex- 
tensive forests  have  occasionallj’’  battues,  in 
which  several  thousand  head  of  game  of 
different  kinds  are  killed,  and  these  are  all 
stew'ed  dowm  upon  the  spot,  and  the  es- 
sence strained  oftl  wliich  is  then  poured 
into  skins  and  bladders,  and  becomes  hard 
and  fit  for  exportation,  from  the  quantity 
of  spices  used,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold ; many 
tons  of  this  preparation  are  exported  to 
France,  England,  and  other  countries, 
every  year,  wliere  it  is  sold  at  from  five 
to  twelve  shillings  per  pound ; an  ounce 
or  so  of  this  portable  meat  added  to  any 
ragout  gives  a flavour  w Inch  cannot  other- 
wise be  obtained.  "Where  expense  is  not 
regarded,  !M.  Carbme’s  plan  of  Ixdling 
down  hares,  pheasants,  jwrtridges,  or  any 
other  giime,  w ith  spices,  until  the  gravy, 
when  strained  off,  is  so  concentrated  (hat 
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it  becomes  a rich  firm  jelly  when  cold, 
may  be  very  useful  for  fiavouring  ragouts 
u'hen  the  animal  itself  is  not  in  season,  but 
the  expense  of  this  preparation  is  cjuite  a 
prohibition  as  regards  domestic  cookery. 
Some  of  his  essences,  however,  of  ordinary 
meats,  vegetables,  &c.,  may  be  made  ndth- 
out  great  expense,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  folloudng : — 

Essence  of  Garlic.  Chop  up  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham,  an  onion, 
a carrot,  and  two  cloves  of  garlic ; put 
these  into  a saucepan  udth  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  some  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; 
add  three  ladlefuls  of  consomme,  and 
simmer  until  it  is  reduced  one-half ; then 
strain  through  a sieve.  It  is  used  with 
roasted  and  broiled  meats. 

Essence  op  Ham.  Slice  six  ounces 
of  the  leanest  ham ; put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan with  two  onions,  two  sliced  carrots,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  half  a tumblerful  of 
champagne  wine,  two  ladlefuls  of  good 
consomme,  and  two  of  plain  veal  jelly ; 
simmer  until  reduced  one-thu'd ; then  add 
another  half  tumblerful  of  champagne ; 
let  these  boil,  and  then  strain  through  a 
fine  sieve.  This  is  a good  essence  for 
broiled  meat  and  game. 

Essence  of  Fine  Herbs.  Put  into 
a saucepan  two  table-spoonfuls  of  Tarragon 
vinegar,  four  ladlefuls  of  good  consomm^, 
a bunch  of  fine  herbs,  and  a little  pepper ; 
reduce  these  one-half  over  a very  slow 
fire ; then  take  out  the  bunch  of  fine  herbs, 
and  add  a table-spoonful  of  chervil  and 
tarragon,  chopped  very  fine ; having  sim- 
mered again  for  a few  minutes,  squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  This  is  used  with 
steaks  and  chops  of  any  kind. 

Essence  op  Lemon  with  Oil.  Put 
into  a little  pan  a table-spoonful  of  chop- 
ped parsley  and  tarragon,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  six  of  good  olive  oil,  and  the  juice 
of  a lemon.  This  essence  is  used  for 
broiled  poultry,  and  game,  and  fish. 

Orange  Essence.  Put  into  a stew- 
pan  six  ounces  of  ham,  a little  nutmeg,  a 
small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  half  the  peel 
of  an  orange,  a ladleful  of  plain  veal  jelly, 
and  two  of  consomme ; reduce  these  one- 
half,  then  add  the  juice  of  an  orange,  and 
strain  through  a sieve.  This  essence  M. 
Careme  recommends  for  wild  ducks  and 
ducklings. 

Essence  of  Shalots  with  Mutton 
Gravy.  Simmer  in  a saucepan  two 
chopped  shalots,  a little  pepper  and  nut- 
meg, and  two  ladlefuls  of  good  consomm<; ; 
reduce  these  about  half,  then  add  the 


gravy  from  two  roasted  legs  of  mutton ; 
give  these  a simmer  together,  and  then 
strain  off.  Tliis  essence  is  served  ivith 
broiled  meat  of  any  kind. 

Essence  of  Truffles.  Put  into  a 
saucepan  a pound  of  chopped  truffles,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a little  lean  ham, 
half  a tumblerful  of  Madeira,  a ladleful  of 
consomm^,  a little  pepper  and  mace  ; let 
these  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  then  add 
three  ladlefuls  of  consomme,  and  simmer 
till  the  whole  of  the  liquid  is  reduced  one- 
half  ; strain  through  a fine  sieve,  and  put 
by  for  use.  This  essence  is  for  roasted 
game,  and  poultry  cooked  with  truffles. 

M.  Careme  also  gives  a number  of  pre- 
parations from  fish,  as  essences,  or  fish 
sauces ; but  they  are  so  inferior  to  the 
various  fish  essences  sold  by  the  oilmen  in 
England,  that  it  would  be  a waste  of 
space  to  insert  them. 

Essential  Oil.  The  oil  which  floats 
on  the  water  in  the  aqueous  distillation 
of  plants,  fi-uits,  &c.  There  is  a more 
simple  mode  of  obtaining  the  essential  oil 
of  lemons  and  oranges  than  by  distillation  : 
rasp  the  rinds,  and  as  soon  as  there  is 
enough  to  fill  a table-spoonful,  put  it  into 
a bottle,  wluch  is  to  be  carefully  corked, 
and  continue  the  process  in  the  same  way 
until  the  quantity  required  is  obtained, 
thus  taking  care  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  aroma.  When  this  kind  of  pulp  is 
ready,  put  it  between  twm  thick  pieces  of 
glass,  and  press  out  the  oil,  wliich  is  to  be 
kept  in  a closely  stopped  bottle.  By  dis- 
solving these  essential  oils  in  spirits  of 
wine,  they  form  a beautiful  perfume  for 
the  toilet  table. 

FASTIHG.  Although  the  system  of 
fasting,  when  carried  to  excess  as  a reli-^^ 
gious  penance,  may  be  very  injurious  to 
health,  it  has  frequently  the  contrary 
effect,  if  adopted  only  occasionally  and 
for  a short  time ; and  the  abstinence  from 
butchers’  meat  observed  by  the  Roman- 
catholics,  on  at  least  one  day  in  the  week, 
is  calculated  to  produce  very  beneficial 
effects.  If  the  same  system  were  observed 
as  a general  rule  by  persons  who  do  not 
take  .sufficient  exercise  to  digest  the  usual 
meats  when  taken  every  day,  they  would 
frequently  obviate  the  necessity  of  takinu 
medicine. 

FENNEL.  A strong  aromatic  plant, 
the  leaves  and  seeds  of  which  in  infusion 
are  used  as  a remedy  for  flatulency,  and 
assist  the  digestion ; it  is  used  in  the  green 
state  also  mixed  with  sauces,  and  is  some- 
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times  used  as  a pickle  ; the  flavour,  how- 
ever, is  much  disliked  by  many  j)ersons. 
The  mode  of  cultivation  is  not  difficult  ; 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  in  the 
usual  g-arden  soil,  and  the  plant  thrives 
well  without  much  care. 

FEllMENTATION.  There  are  three 
kinds,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  three 
stages  of  fermentation — the  vinous,  the 
acetous,  and  the  putrefactive ; hut  although 
this  is  the  usual  order  of  fermentation,  we 
sometimes  find  that  it  is  changed.  Bodies 
which  are  thoroughly  dry  will  not  fer- 
ment ; a certain  degree  of  moisture  is 
essential  for  this  process.  What  is  usually 
the  first  stage  of  fermentation  with  liquids 
in  which  there  is  a saccharine  principle, 
the  vinous,  and  which  is  invariably  the 
first  stage  when  fermentation  is  aided  by 
artificial  means  properly  applied,  has  the 
singular  property  of  rendering  liquids 
intoxicating  which  were  not  so  before  they 
were  fermented.  The  process  of  artificial 
fermentation  is  not  a modern  discovery ; 
it  existed  in  the  remotest  ages,  and  is 
adopted  by  many  tribes  of  savages  in  the 
least  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  A 
certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the 
vinous  fermentation  by  yeast ; under  32° 
of  Fahrenheit  it  does  not  take  place,  at 
50°  it  goes  on  feebly,  and  at  60°  it  is 
rapid,  beyond  70°  it  goes  on  too  quickly, 
and  there  is  danger  of  its  turning  to  the 
acetous  stage,  for  which  a gi-eater  degree 
of  heat  is  necessary  than  for  the  vinous 
fermentation.  At  a high  degree  of  heat, 
or  a low  degree  of  cold,  fermentation  will 
not  take  place,  and  for  the  vinous  stage 
the  body  must  be  actually  liquid ; although 
all  bodies  containing  sugar  and  gluten 
are  susceptible  of  fermentation  in  their 
natural  condition,  yet  pure  sugar,  deprived 
by  manufactifl'e  of  its  natural  principle  of 
fermentation,  will  not  only  not  ferment  na- 
turally in  a solution  of  water,  but  cannot 
be  fermented  by  the  addition  of  yeast, 
although  it  will  undergo  a certain  stage 
of  putrefaction  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  water.  Each  stage  of  fermentation 
has  its  peculiar  principle : the  vinous 
principle  of  one  liquid  will  promote  the 
fermentation  of  another  liquid ; the  mat- 
ter deposited  from  vinegar  will  act  as  an 
acetous  ferment;  and  the  proximity  of 
putrid  flesh  will  rapidly  putrefy  that 
which  is  fresh.  The  chief  principle  in 
the  yeast,  which  is  used  to  promote  vinous 
fermentation,  is  supposed  by  chemists  to 
be  gluten.  The  manner  in  which  the  de- 
composition which  takes  place  during  the 
process  of  fermentation  occurs  is  still  a 
90 
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mystery,  although  some  chemists  attempt 
to  explain  it.  The  presence  of  a ceidain  por- 
tion of  air  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the 
working ofbeer  andsome otherliquids,  but 
others  ferment  readily  in  the  absence  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  their  flavour  Ls  very 
much  improved  by  the  fermentiition  in 
vessels  which  allow  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
escape,  without  admitting  the  external 
air.  Acetous  fermentation  takes  place 
with  liquids  that  have  undergone  the 
vinous  process,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  a higher  degree  of  heat  than  that 
which  was  required  for  the  first  stage. 
Beer  or  wine  placed  in  casks  in  the  sun, 
with  the  bunghole  open,  become  vinegar  ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  vinegar  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  previous  extent  of  the 
vinous  principle.  When  vinegar  under- 
goes a change,  it  is  by  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation ; this  may,  however,  be  pre- 
vented for  a very  long  period  by  the 
precaution  of  boiling  the  vinegar  before  it 
is  bottled ; the  best  way  of  doing  which  is 
to  place  the  bottles  uncorked  in  water, 
and  keep  them  there  until  the  \-inegar 
boils,  corking  them  afterwards  and  sealing 
the  corks.  Strong  \'inegar  treated  in  this 
way  will  keep  for  several  years.  The 
process  called  mothering  in  vinegar  is 
the  commencement  of  putrefaction,  and  is 
owing  to  the  vegetable  matter  present ; 
distilled  vinegar,  as  it  destroys  to  a great 
extent  the  vegetable  gluten,  which  is  the 
chief  cause  of  putrefaction,  will  keep 
longest.  The  best  \Tnegar  is  made  from 
wine,  because  it  has  a larger  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  is  less  mucilaginous  than 
that  made  from  malt  or  any  other  grain  ; 
but  even  vine  ^inegar  requires  boiling,  if 
it  be  used  for  pickling.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Saussene  that  in  the  acetous  stage  of 
fermentation,  nothing  is  abstracted,  except 
the  carbon ; and  that  acetic  acid  is  alcohol 
without  carbon ; but  this  opinion  is  dis- 
puted by  Gaylassau  and  other  chemists  ; 
and  no  attempt  to  restore  the  alcoholic 
property,  where  the  acetous  fermentation 
has  taken  place,  by  the  mere  addition  of 
carbon,  seems  to  have  been  successful. 
(For  the  mode  of  making  and  fennenting 
Beer  .and  "N^'ixes,  and  for  the  making  of 
Vinegar,  see  the  projier  heads.)  As  re- 
gards the  putrefactive  fermentation,  car- 
bon, preparations  of  lime,  or  soda,  and 
other  antiputrescents,  are  much  used  for 
the  purpose  of  retarding  it  in  animal  sub- 
st.ances ; jmre  alcohol  will  .also  prevent  it, 
if  used  in  sufficient  qu.antity.  ISleats, 
deprived  of  their  natural  moi.sturo  and 
kept  entirely  secluded  from  the  action  of 
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the  air,  will  resist  putrefaction  for  a much 
long*er  period  than  in  their  natural  state  ^ 
but,  with  the  exception  of  strong  alcohol, 
we  know  of  nothing  that  will  entirely 
prevent  putrefaction,  unless  it  be  certain 
alkaline  solutions,  which  entirely  change 
the  nature  of  the  substance  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Strong  acetic  acid,  made  by 
distillation,  udll  also  check  the  putrefac- 
tion of  meats  ; but  all  these  things  are  of 
very  little  use  in  domestic  economy,  for 
although  by  the  use  of  them  we  keep 
away  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  the 
object  preserved  becomes  entirely  useless. 
For  the  purposes  of  science  and  health, 
however,  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
recently  made  in  antiputrescent  prepara- 
tions are  admirable  ; the  chlorides  of  lime 
and  soda  rapidly  neutralize  the  putrescent 
principle,  and  are,  therefore,  highly  valu- 
able in  p\irifying  the  air  when  it  is  contami- 
nated by  the  miasma  of  putrescent  bodies ; 
they  have,  consequently,  a tendency  to 
prevent  malignant  fevers.  M.  Gannal, 
a French  chemist,  has  discovered  that  the 
human  body  after  death  may  be  kept  for 
several  weeks,  or  even  months,  from  de- 
composition by  simply  injecting  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  alum,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  a pint  of  hot  water,  by  the 
right  carotid  artery.  He  uses  three  or 
four  quarts  of  this  liquid  in  summer,  and 
less  in  uinter,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  season ; all  the  blood  vessels 
are  distended  by  this  liquid,  and  as  there 
is  no  part  of  the  human  body  free  from 
them,  decomposition  is  arrested.  The 
body  of  a murdered  boy  thus  treated  was 
exhibited  for  recognition  at  the  Morgue, 
in  Paris,  for  several  weeks,  even  during 
the  hottest  weather,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sinking  of  the  eyes,  no  change 
of  decomposition  was  visible ; even  a por- 
tion of  the  colour  in  the  cheeks  remained. 
He  seems  to  think  that,  by  repeating  this 
process  occasionally,  putrefaction  might  be 
prevented  altogether ; and  that  nothing 
more  would  take  place  than  the  drying  up 
of  the  flesh,  as  in  cases  of  embalming. 
His  process  is  now  rather  extensively 
adopted  in  the  preservation  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  domestic  animals. 

FEVER  BEVERAGE.  The  decoc- 
tion of  various  herbs,  such  as  balm,  rue, 
sage,  &c.,  or  the  same  herbs  used  as  tea, 
is  a common  remedy  in  cases  of  fever  for 
promoting  perspiration ; but  there  is 
nothing  better  in  such  cases  than  drink- 
ing copiously  of  whey  on  going  to  bed. 
A great  mistake,  however,  is  generally 
committed  in  the  mode  of  preparing  this 


article.  The  quantity  of  strong  white 
wine  that  is  put  in  ■w'ill  not  only  neutral- 
ize the  good  effect  of  the  whey,  but  even 
increase  the  fever.  The  best  plan  is  not 
to  use  wine  at  all,  but  to  turn  the  milk 
with  lemon-juice.  The  juice  of  a good 
sized  lemon  put  into  the  milk  just  before 
boiling,  adding  a sufficient  quantity  of 
sugar  to  make  the  whey  palatable,  and 
then  straining  off  the  curd  carefully,  will 
answer  all  the  purpose  of  wine  without 
any  of  its  inconvenience  ; but  if  wine  be 
used,  it  should  be  light  French  wine,  and 
should  never  be  in  larger  quantity  than 
just  sufficient  to  separate  the  curd.  In 
all  cases  of  fever,  whether  of  the  slow  or 
the  acute  kind,  the  following  mixture  will 
be  found  highly  useful,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly so  in  the  slow  fever  of  indigestion. 
Reduce  to  powder  about  ten  giains  of 
fresh  carbonate  of  ammonia,  put  this  in  a 
rummer,  which  is  to  be  filled  about  two- 
thirds  with  cold  w'ater,  and  add  to  it  as 
much  lemon  juice  as  will  suffice  to  neu- 
tralize the  alkali ; drink  it  in  a state  of 
effervescence.  The  quantity  of  lemon 
juice  should  be  such,  that  neither  the 
alkali  nor  the  acid  may  prevail,  for  if 
either  were  in  exeess,  the  benefit  w'ould 
not  be  obtained.  In  medicine,  an  article 
called  Mindererus’  spirit,  very  much  used 
in  fevers,  is  made  in  nearly  a similar 
manner,  but  the  effervescence  has  gone  off, 
and  it  has,  consequently,  neither  the 
agreeable  flavour,  nor  the  mildly  exciting 
properties  of  the  above  mixture.  In 
many  eases  of  indigestion,  attended  with 
obstinate  costiveness,  the  oecasional  use 
of  this  beverage  is  found,  by  the  tone 
which  it  impaiis  to  the  stomach,  to  render 
other  remedies  unnecessary. 

FIGS.  These  are  a very  wholesome 
fruit,  either  in  their  raw  or  dried  state. 
They  seldom,  however,  come  to  high  per- 
fection in  northern  climates.  In  England, 
figs  are  either  eaten  ripe  as  they  are 
gathered,  or  preserved  in  sugar ; but  they 
have  not  a very  fine  flavour  in  the  latter 
state,  particularly  as  they  are  gathered 
for  the  purpose  when  unripe.  To  pre- 
serve them,  they  are  first  laid  in  a strong 
brine  of  salt  and  w'ater  for  eight  or  ten 
days  ; they  are  then  boiled  in  plain  water, 
until  sufficiently  tender  for  a pin  to  pa.ss 
through  them  easily  ; they  are  next  laid 
in  a large  quantity  of  cold  water  for  three 
daj's,  and  on  the  fourth,  boiled  in  strong 
syrup;  they  are  then  taken  out  and 
throw’n  into  cold  water  again  for  six 
hours,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  in 
the  whole  four  times,  leaving  them  for  a 
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longer  time  in  the  syrup  at  the  last  boiling. 
They  may  now  either  he  put  into  jars 
with  some  of  the  syrup,  in  which  state 
they  make  a pretty  dish  for  a dessert, 
without,  however,  being  particularly  de- 
sirable for  eating ; or  they  may  he  well 
powdered  with  sugar,  and  dried  in  a slow 
oven.  They  may  also  he  preserved  in 
brandy_  by  putting  in  the  jar,  after  their 
last  boiling,  one-third  syrup,  and  two- 
tliirds  brandy.  The  finest  figs  are  grown 
in  the  Levant,  where  they  are  dried  in 
the  sun,  or  m ovens,  and  packed  for  ex- 
portation. In  this  state  they  are  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  dried  fruits,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  wholesome.  Some  per- 
sons take  figs  boiled  in  milk  for  a cold ; 
and  in  quinsies  which  are  suppurating, 
it  is  recommended  to  apply  a fig  boiled 
in  milk,  and  as  hot  as  the  throat  will  bear 
it,  to  the  diseased  tonsil,  repeating  this  as 
the  fig  cools.  Suppuration  is  fi'equently 
advanced  rapidly  by  this  application. 

FILBERT,  a large  kind  of  nut,  the 
flavour  of  which  is  very  agreeable.  Fil- 
berts, like  common  nuts,  are  indigestible, 
and  should  therefore  be  eaten  in  small 
quantities,  and  always  without  the  skin. 
On  the  Continent  they  are  used  as  in 
England  for  dessert;  but  are  also  pre- 
served, and  made  into  biscuits. 

To  Preserve  Filberts.  Blanch 
them,  and  when  the  skins  are  removed, 
let  them  simmer  in  very  tliin  syrup  for 
about  an  hour ; put  them  to  cool,  and  then 
set  them  on  the  fire  again,  adding  more 
sugar,  so  as  to  thicken  the  syrup  ; simmer 
for  another  hour,  and  then  let  them  cool. 
Repeat  this  process  a third  time,  adding 
more  sugar,  until  the  syrup  has  become 
so  thick  as  to  candy  when  cold  ; take  out 
the  filberts  before  the  syrup  is  cold,  and 
cover  them  well  with  pounded  loaf  sugar ; 
then  dry  in  the  sun  or  in  a slow  oven. 
The  syrup  may  be  used  for  any  other 
preserve. 

To  Make  Filbert  Biscuits.  (See 
Biscuits.)  ' 

A pleasant  oil  is  extracted  from  filberts 
by  pressure,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to 
olive  oil  for  domestic  use. 

FIRE  IRONS,  ETC.,  TO  CLEAN.  Rub 
with  a paste  made  of  one  pound  of  putty 
powder  and  half  a pound  of  whiting, 
and  clean  oft’  with  plain  whiting.  If  rusty, 
mb  with  emery  powder  and  soft  soap. 
To  prevent  rust,  see  Rust. 

I'TSII.  This  food  is  considered,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  species,  to  bo  very 
light  of  digestion,  and  .at  the  same  time 
nutritive,  from  its  gelatinous  nature  ; 
t>2 
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indeed  this  quality  has  led  some  medical 
men  to  believe  that  fish  is  indigestible. 
We  do  not  find,  however,  that  this  is  the 
Ciise  as  a rule,  although  it  may  be  so  as 
an  exception.  That  fish  is  exceedingly 
nutritive  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in 
situations  where  it  forms  the  chief  food 
of  the  inhabitants  they  are  generally  a 
hardy  people,  and  exceedingly  prolific. 
Montesouieu  attributes  the  large  popula- 
tion of  China  to  the  frequent  use  of  fish  ; 
and  we  know  that  on  the  side  of  the 
Tagus,  opposite  Lisbon,  where  from  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  fish  is  almost  the 
exclusive  food,  the  number  of  children  in 
a family  is  nearly  double  the  average  of 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Romans 
considered  fish  to  be  such  an  important 
article  of  diet  for  the  poorer  classes,  that 
there  was  at  one  time  a law  forbidding 
the  venders  of  fish  in  the  markets  from 
sitting  down  until  all  their  stock  was 
disposed  of,  in  order  that  this  regulation 
might  induce  them  to  sell  at  more  reason- 
able prices,  and  avoid  a protracted  mar- 
ket. The  productiveness  of  fish  is  so 
great  as  scarcely  to  be  credible,  if  the 
fact  were  not  well  authenticated.  A 
female  sahnon  weighing  twenty  pounds 
has  been  knonm  to  have  27,850  eggs ; a 
moderate  sized  female  pike  148,000  ; a 
female  tench  of  four  pounds  297,200;  a 
female  mackerel  546,681  ; the  female  of 
a carp  of  nine  pounds  621,600  ; and  a 
female  cod  the  enormous  number  of 
9,344,000.  It  is  ‘generally  considered 
that  the  most  agreeable  and  nutritive  fish 
is  from  the  sea ; river  fish  comes  next  ; 
and  last  in  point  of  quality,  is  the  fish  of 
ponds  and  lakes,  because  thej'  have  no 
current ; and  as  to  river  fish,  the  best  is 
that  which  is  taken  out  of  rivers  whose 
current  is  very  rapid.  The  fish  of  some 
lakes,  however,  is  very  superior  to  that  of 
others,  and  we  find  the  flavour  increased 
very  much  in  proportion  ns  the  lakes  are 
in  an  elevated  situation.  The  best  sea 
fish  is  that  which  feeds  in  rocky  places ; 
the  next  is  the  fish  which  swims  in  deep 
waters ; and  the  least  wholesome,  that 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  coast. 
The  fat  of  all  fish  is  more  or  less  unwhole- 
some ; as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  there- 
fore, the  fish  which  is  the  least  oily  is  to 
be  preferred ; and  where  fish  of  .an  oily 
nature  is  used,  it  should  always  be  made 
to  undergo  a previous  lioiling,  if  intended 
for  stews,  that  the  excess  of  oil  may  be 
got  rid  of.  In  cooking  fish,  as  fiir  as 
health  is  considered,  the  best  mode  is 
boiling,  .a.s  fried  fish  disagrees  with  many 
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stomachs ; and  whenever  fish  is  used  in 
stews,  it  is  always  advisable  to  put  a 
little  wme  with  it  to  correct  its  aqueous 
quality.  The  common  plan  of  taking 
brandy  after  eating  fish  is  not  perhaps  a 
bad  one,  provided  the  quantity  be  very 
small ; but  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the 
corrective  is  much  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  the  fish  is  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach  without  that  precaution.  (For 
the  various  kinds  of  fish,  look  to  the 
different  heads.) 

Fish,  mode  of  feeding  and  breeding. 
Fish  ponds  for  breeding  should,  generally 
speaking,  have  gravelly  and  sandy  bot- 
toms, and  shoals  near  the  sides  for  the  fiish 
to  sun  themselves  on,  and  lay  their  spawn. 
If  the  pond  be  destined  for  carp,  which  is 
the  best  fish  for  breeding,  as  it  spawns 
several  times  in  a year,  the  bottom  should 
be  of  clay,  with  plenty  of  weeds  and  grass 
for  the  fish  to  lie  in  during  the  hot  months. 
The  pond  should  be  drained  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  the  smaller  fish  taken 
out  to  stock  other  ponds.  Carp  basins 
must  be  supplied  by  a constantly  running 
stream,  with  an  outlet  just  siifficient  to 
carry  off  the  excess  of  water  ; and  artifi- 
cial rocks,  with  cavities  for  the  fish  to  re- 
pose in,  should  be  rather  numerous.  With 
this  precaution,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  making  the  fish  shy  or  wild  by  keeping 
the  water  in  the  basin  transparent.  In 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  there 
are  trout  basins  of  this  kind,  the  fish  are 
sometimes  so  tame  that  they  will  come 
and  feed  out  of  the  hand.  Carp,  tench,  &c., 
in  ponds,  may  be  fed  with  any  boiled  corn, 
or  with  malt  grains,  if  perfectly  fresh ; 
malt,  however,  in  the  unbrewed  state  is  best. 

Anchovebs,  a small  highly  flavoured 
sea  fish,  chiefly  used  in  a dried  or  pre- 
served state  for  seasoning  dishes,  and  as 
a sauce  for  other  fish  when  reduced  to 
a liquid  state.  In  southern  climates,  where 
this  fish  is  abundant,  it  is  eaten  fresh  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Sardinia,  broiled  or 
fried.  With  us,  however,  it  is  seldom 
seen,  except  in  its  dried  or  pickled  state. 
The  smaller  the  fish,  the  fitner  is  the 
flavour.  The  pickled  anchovy  is  sold  in 
barrels  or  jars.  It  is  either  in  a strong 
brine  or  in  oil,  having  been  previously 
salted.  It  is  digestible  when  fresh,  but 
less  so  when  pickled.  Before  ancho- 
vies are  used,  they  should  bo  well  washed 
and  the  gut  be  taken  out.  An  anchovy 
sandwich  is  an  agreeable  food,  and  on  the 
Continent  anchovies  are  frequently  served 
at  table  after  the  soup  to  excite  appetite ; 
for  this  purpose  they  are  cut  into  slices 
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and  placed  in  a small  dish,  garnished 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard  and 
cut  into  halves,  with  a little  salad  oil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dish ; they  also  make 
n dish,  fried  in  oil  and  seasoned  with  a 
sauce  composed  of  oil  and  vinegar,  pepper, 
chopped  shalots,  chibols,  and  parsley,  or 
dipped  in  butter  and  fried,  and  then 
served  between  the  courses  without  sauce. 
In  England,  anchovies  are  eaten  upon 
toast,  which  is  made  by  frying  the  slices 
of  bread  in  butter,  and  either  spreading 
the  anchovy  upon  the  bread  in  the  state 
of  a paste,  which  is  made  by  pounding 
the  fish  in  a mortar  with  a little  butter, 
after  having  boned  it,  and  thrown  away 
the  head,  or  placed  whole  upon  the  bread 
when  the  bones  have  been  taken  out,  and 
garnished  with  curled  parsley.  The  butter 
of  anchovies,  wliich  is  used  as  fish  sauce, 
is  made  by  pounding  the  fish  in  a mortar 
with  butter  until  a fine  smooth  thick  liquid 
is  obtained,  and  then  rubbing  it  through 
a sieve.  If  it  is  intended  to  keep  this  for 
a great  length  of  time,  a little  spice  should 
be  added.  A great  deal  of  the  sauce 
which  is  sold  as  anchovy  sauce  is  made 
from  sprats  which  are  salted  domi  in 
layers,  with  a large  quantity  of  common 
and  bay  salt  and  saltpetre  as  for  other 
pickles,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several 
months,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
cochineal  to  give  them  colour,  and  are, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  pounded  and 
converted  into  imitation  anchovy  butter 
in  the  same  way  as  anchovies.  Tliis  is 
not  a bad  preparation,  but  it  is  inferior  to 
the  genuine  article. 

Bkeam.  This  fish  is  not  imlike  a perch 
in  appearance,  but  grows  much  larger  ; 
it  is  a salt  water  fish,  but  occasionally 
comes  up  navigable  rivers,  and  is  partial 
to  docks  and  basins.  It  is  generally 
stuffed  as  carp  or  tench,  and  baked ; but 
maybe  cooked  in  any  of  the  ways  directed 
for  those  fish : serve  with  a good  sauce. 

Belli..  A flat  fish  bearing  a very  strong 
affinity  to  turbot  both  in  appearance  and 
flavour  ; indeed,  it  is  by  many  persons  pre- 
ferred to  that  fish,  from  its  being  more  easy 
of  digestion.  It  is  in  season  from  January 
to  March,  and  from  July  to  September. 
For  the  different  modes  of  cooking  brill, 
see  Tuebot. 

Caep.  This  is  a very  good  fish  when 
not  too  old,  but  as  it  lives  to  a very  great 
age,  many  that  arc  brought  to  market  are 
not  of  fine  quality  ; they  should  also  be 
chosen  not  too  fat,  as  they  are  in  that  case 
difficult  of  digestion.  River  carp  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  which  are  taken 
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in  ponds  ; they  are  best  in  the  months  of 
hlareh,  May,  and  J une ; but  the  most 
successful  fisliing  is  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  when  they  bite  freely  at  almost 
any  bait.  Some  fi.shermen,  in  order  to  at- 
tract the  carj),  rub  their  hooks  with  a 
composition  of  musk  and  camphor.  Four 
or  five  days  before  fishing,  some  boiled 
beans,  mixed  with  honey  and  scented  with 
musk,  should  be  thrown,  night  and  morn- 
ing into  the  spot  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  fish.  The  head  of  the  carp  is  considered 
most  delicious  eating,  and  next  to  that, 
the  flesh  nearest  the  back. 

Broii.ed  Carp  with  Caper  Sauce. 
Scale  a large  carp,  crimp  it,  and  put  it  in 
a dish  -with  chopped  parsley,  chibols, 
salt,  pepper,  and  oil ; when  it  has  lain  in 
this  for  about  an  horn’  to  give  it  a flavour, 
broil  it  over  a brisk  fire  ; serve  it  up 
covered  with  caper  sauce. 

Fried  Carp.  Split  a carp  by  the 
back,  flour  it,  as  also  the  roe,  and  fry  it 
quickly  in  good  lai’d  or  oil. 

Fried  Carps’  Koes.  Take  some  roes 
which  have  been  previously  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  having  boiled  some  water 
with  a little  vinegar  and  salt,  put  them 
into  it,  and  simmer  for  two  or  three 
minutes;  then  take  them  out,  let  them 
drain  very  dry,  and  dip  them  in  a light 
batter;  fry  them  of  a good  colour,  and 
serve  them  up  with  fried  parsley. 

German  Mode  op  Cooking  Carp. 
Cut  a carp  into  pieces  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  salt,  pepper,  and  other 
spices,  a few  slices  of  onion,  and  one  or 
two  bottles  of  beer,  so  as  to  cover  it  well ; 
stew  this  over  a brisk  fire  until  only  about 
half  a pint  of  the  liquid  remains,  then 
serv'e  it  with  its  sauce. 

Matelote  op  C^arp.  Cut  the  fish 
into  slices,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a few  river  craw  fish,  adding  young 
peeled  onions  which  have  been  previously 
scalded,  and  chopped  mushrooms;  pour 
under  it  a little  roux  made  of  flour  and  but- 
ter moistened  with  stock  ; add  some  fine 
herbs,  red  wine,  salt,  pepper,  and  a little 
butter ; and  cook  over  a lirisk  fire.  In  send- 
ing it  to  table,  garnish  the  dish  with  slices 
of  bread,  cut  in  the  fonn  of  a heart  and 
fried  in  butter.  Eels  are  generally  added 
in  making  this  matelote.  The  quantity 
of  wine  should  be  sufficient  to  fonn,  when 
cooked,  a sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  to 
prevent  the  fish  being  dry,  but  it  should 
not  bo  in  excess,  hlatelotes  may  be  made 
of  any  other  fish  in  the  same  way. 

Stewed  Carp.  Tut  into  a saucepan  an 
equal  quantity  of  French  or  port  wine  and 
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water ; add  a little  mace,  some  fine  herbs, 
some  young  onions,  some  whole  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a little  scraped  horse-radish ; 
put  in  the  carp,  cover  the  saucepan,  and 
let  it  boil  very  gently  for  at  least  an  liour; 
then  take  out  the  carp  and  drain  them, 
and  into  another  saucepan  put  a pint  of 
wine,  two  chopped  anchovies,  an  onion,  a 
little  lemon  juice,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  rubbed  in  flour,  a little  cream,  and 
half  a pint  of  the  liquid  in  which  the 
carp  w’ere  first  boiled  ; boil  these  together 
for  a few  minutes,  then  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  mixed  with  cream,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  ; then  put  the  fish  upon  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  quite  hot. 

Stewed  Roes  of  Carp.  Simmer  for 
some  time  over  a slow  fire  in  a saucepan 
some  butter,  champignons,  a slice  of  ham, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs  ; then  add  a little  flour,  the  roes  of 
the  carp,  and  a little  good  stock ; boil  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  seasoning  with  pepper 
and  salt ; when  done,  thicken  the  sauce 
with  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs,  a little 
cream,  and  chopped  parsley. 

Carp  with  Vinegar.  Put  the  carp 
into  a fish-kettle  and  pour  over  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  vdnegar  made  boiling  hot 
to  cover  it ; let  the  fish  simmer  for  an 
hour  or  more,  according  to  size,  in  the 
vinegar  ; then  serve  upon  a dish  covered 
with  a cloth  and  garnished  with  parsley, 
without  any  of  the  liquid.  Carp  dressed 
in  this  way,  how'ever,  is  generally  eaten 
cold. 

Cod.  This  fish  is  seldom  or  ever  boiled 
whole,  as  they  are  generally  too  large ; 
the  head  and  shoulders  are  considered  the 
finest  part  for  boiling,  and  the  part 
towards  the  tail  to  cut  into  steaks  for 
frying.  The  cod  is  in  perfection  from 
January  to  June. 

To  Bake  Cod.  The  thickest  part  of 
the  cod  should  be  chosen  for  tliis  dish, 
w'hich  is  to  be  filled  with  a stuffing  made 
of  grated  bread  crumbs,  a bit  of  butter, 
the  yolks  of  three  hard  boiled  eggs,  pep- 
per, salt,  grated  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg, 
and  anchovy  finely  cut  up,  binding  the 
whole  with  white  of  egg  beaten  up  ; put 
the  whole  on  a dish  that  will  stand  fire 
with  bits  of  butter  over  the  top  of  it,  and 
bake  it  in  the  oven  for  an  hour.  A Dutch 
oven  is  the  best  suited  for  this  dish,  as  it 
requires  to  be  frcquentl}'  basted  and 
turned ; melted  butter  or  oyster  sauce 
may  be  served  with  it. 

I'o  Boil  a Cod's  Head  and  Shoul- 
ders. After  it  has  been  well  washed,  tie 
up,  to  prevent  its  falluig  to  ificces,  and  dry 
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it  well ; put  a good  handful  of  salt  into 
the  water  in  which  it  is  to  be  cooked,  and 
when  it  boils,  skim  well,  and  put  in  the 
fish,  which  must  he  kept  boiling  fast  for 
about  half  an  hour.  The  liver  should  be 
always  boiled  and  served  with  the  fish,  or 
it  may  be  served  as  sauce  rubbed  up  veiy 
fine  with  melted  butter ; oyster  sauce  and 
plain  melted  butter  are  also  seiwed 
with  it. 

Another  excellent  way  of  dressing  a 
cod’s  head  and  shoulders  is  given  by  INIrs. 
Dalgairn  : — “ Wash  the  cod’s  head  and 
shouldei’s  well,  cut  off  the  fins,  lay  it  on 
a dish,  pour  some  boiling  water  over  part 
of  the  fish  and  instantly  scrape  off  all  the 
black  scales,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
skin ; repeat  this  till  every  part  of  the  fish 
looks  wlnte,  and  then  wash  it  in  cold 
water ; put  it  on  in  boiling  salt  and  water, 
and  boil  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then 
lay  it  on  a dish  and  rub  it  all  over  with 
the  yolks  of  two  or  tlmee  beaten  eggs,  and 
strew  it  thickly  with  grated  bread  crumbs, 
mixed  with  pepper  and  minced  parsley  ; 
stick  it  all  over  with  little  bits  of  butter, 
and  put  it  in  an  oven  to  brown.  ]\Iix  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  flour  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  a quart  of  gravy,  a 
tea-cupful  of  white  Avine,  some  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; mmce 
the  white  meat  of  a lobster,  slightly  bro^vn 
three  dozen  of  oysters  in  a frying  pan, 
and  put  them  with  half  their  liquor  and 
the  lobster  to  the  gravy  and  other  things  ; 
beat  it  up  and'*^ur  it  round  the  dish ; 
garnish  with  cut  lemon.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  lobster  and  oysters,  but  it  is 
the  better  for  both. 

To  Crimp  Cod.  Cut  the  fish  into 
steaks,  and  lay  them  in  a mixture  of  salt 
and  water  and  vinegar  for  four  hours ; 
then  boil.  If  to  be  fried,  thej'-  must  be 
rubbed  over  with  yolk  of  egg  beaten,  and 
covered  with  bread  cmmbs. 

Sai.t  Cod.  This  fish  when  prepared 
in  this  manner  is  highly  esteemed  by 
many,  and  it  is  to  be  procured  at  a season 
of  the  year  when  fresh  fish  are  scarce. 
Before  cooking,  it  should  be  soaked  for 
some  hours  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiled 
gently,  until  it  feels  tender.  It  is  usually 
eaten  with  melted  butter  and  egg  sauce  ; 
boiled  parsnips  are  usually  served  with 
this  dish. 

Salt  Cod  en  Blanc.  After  the  fish 
has  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  watei',  put 
it  on  in  cold  water,  and  when  it  begins  to 
boil,^  take  it  off  the  fire  and  drain  it ; then 
put  into  a stewpan  a piece  of  butter  rub- 
bed in  flour,  some  pepper,  and  a little 


milk  ; mix  the  whole  well  together ; heat 
the  fish  in  this  sauce,  which  serve 
with  it. 

Salt  Cod — Belgian  Way.  Having 
soalced  the  cod  previously  in  fresh  water, 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  some  sliced 
potatoes,  a few  fine  herbs,  and  fresh  but- 
ter; let  it  cook  until  the  fish  and  the 
potatoes  are  thoroughly  done. 

Salt  Cod  witu  Cream.  Boil  the  fish 
in  water,  and  when  done,  drain  it  well 
and  pull  it  into  flakes ; then  put  into  a 
stewpan  a piece  of  butter,  a little  flour, 
some  pepper,  Muth  half  a pint  of  good 
milk  or  cream,  and  thicken  over  the  fire  ; 
then  put  in  the  fish  and  heat  it  well,  and 
serve.  It  may  be  thrown  into  a deep 
dish,  the  top  covered  with  yolk  of  egg 
and  bread  crumbs,  and  browned  with  a 
salamander. 

Salt  Cod  a la  Maitre  d’Hotel. 
Wash  the  fish  well  and  put  it  on  in  cold 
water ; as  soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  about  ten 
minutes,  take  it  up  and  drain  ; then  place 
it  in  a dish  that  will  stand  fire,  with  some 
parsley  and  green  onions  chopped  fine,  a 
slice  of  butter,  gi’ated  nutmeg,  a little 
lemon  juice,  and  a little  lemon-thyme 
rubbed  fine  ; put  the  dish  over  some  hot 
ashes  for  a quarter  of  an  horn*,  and  serve. 

Salt  Cod,  Marinated  and  Fried. 
After  it  has  been  boiled,  pull  it  into  flakes, 
and  steep  them  for  two  hours  in  vinegar 
and  water  seasoned  with  pepper,  sliced 
onions,  a few  cloves,  parsley,  and  a shalot 
cut  fine ; then  dry  the  pieces,  flour,  and 
fry  them  of  a good  colour,  and  serve  with 
crisped  parsley. 

Salt  Cod  a la  PROVENqALB.  "Wlien 
the  cod  has  been  boiled  and  drained,  put 
into  a dish  that  will  stand  the  fire  two 
spoonfuls  of  sweet  oil,  a piece  of  butter, 
some  parsley  and  green  onions  chopped  very 
fine,  some  coarse  pepper,  and  a shalot  sliced 
very  fine  ; place  the  fish  upon  this  season- 
ing, and  pour  some  of  it  also  over  the  fish  ; 
stew  over  hot  ashes,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Salt  Cod  Stewed.  Put  into  a dish 
that  will  stand  fire  a slice  of  butter,  some 
parsley  and  green  onions  chopped  fine, 
pepper,  and  a few  capers  ; place  pieces  of 
the  fish  in  layers  in  the  dish,  covering 
each  with  the  above  seasoning,  until  the 
dish  is  full,  then  cover  the  whole  with 
grated  bread  crumbs ; stew  gently  over 
hot  ashes,  and  brown  with  a salamander. 

Cray  Fish.  A shell  fish  resembling 
the  lobster  in  appc.arance  and  flavour,  but 
coarser ; the  shell  is  more  iiregular,  with 
projecting  points,  and  the  flesh  is  harder 
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than  that  of  tho  lobster  ; they  are  gene- 
rally eaten  cohl,  as  lobster,  but  may  be 
dressed  in  the  various  ways  recommended 
for  that  fish.  There  is  also  a species  of 
Cray  fish  caught  in  rivers,  which  resemble 
the  lobster  in  e.vternal  appearance,  but  are 
veiy  much  smaller,  the  largest  in  size 
seldom  exceeding  the  smallest  sized  lob- 
ster ; they  .are  eaten  very  much  in  some 
p.arts  of  Fr.ance,  where  they  are  caught  in 
great  abundance,  and  are  served  plain 
boiled,  as  a sort  of  entremet,  at  dinner; 
but  in  Paris,  where  they  run  very  small 
and  are  dear,  tney  are  chiefiy  used  for 
garnishing  other  dishes ; they  are  not  dis- 
agreeable eating,  but  have  a slight  bitter. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Le  Mans,  in 
France,  ■where  they  are  plentiful  and  run 
large,  they  are  potted  in  the  same  way  as 
lobster,  and  the  slight  bitter  taste  being 
overpowered  by  the  spices  which  are  used 
in  pottmg  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  potted  lobster. 

Dohe.  Commonly  called  John  Dory 
in  England,  and  in  France  St.  Peter’s 
fish.  It  is  a very  ugly  flat  fish,  but  the 
flesh  is  even  more  delicate  than  that  of  the 
sole  ; it  brings  a high  price  in  the  English 
markets,  bnt  in  many  parts  of  France  is 
sold  at  a very  cheap  rate  ; latterly,  how- 
ever, this  fish  has  been  much  in  request 
in  the  French  sea-ports  frequented  by  the 
English ; at  Boulogne  the  same  sized 
dore  which  a few  years  ago  would  have 
been  sold  for  five  pence  will  now  fetch 
five  francs.  For  the  mode  of  cooking, 
see  Sole. 

Eels.  This  fish  forms  a nutritious 
diet ; but  from  the  quantity  of  oil 
contained  in  the  larger  sorts,  they  are 
frequently  very  difficult  of  digestion. 
Eels  of  the  larger  kind  should  never 
be  used  until  a great  portion  of  the 
gi’ease  has  been  pre'viously  extracted ; this 
is  done  by  boiling  them  very  gently  for 
some  time  until  the  oil  rises,  when  the 
eels  are  to  be  taken  out  and  set  aside  for 
use ; much  of  the  richness  of  the  fish  is 
indeed  lost  in  this  way,  but  persons  of 
weak  stomachs  should  not  use  them  with- 
out this  precaution.  Eels  are  generally 
t.aken  by  the  line,  or  by  eel  b.askets,  so 
constructed  that  the  eels  may.  cr.awl  into 
them  to  get  at  the  food  which  they  con- 
tain, but,  having  once  entered,  are  unable 
to  escape.  There  is  .another  rapid  mode 
of  taking  them  in  rivers  or  harbours  by 
what  is  called  bobbing ; this  is  effected  by 
passing  worsted  through  large  worms, 
and  tying  them  in  bunches  at  the 
end  of  a rod  ; these  bunches  of  worms  are 
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lowered  to  the  proper  deptli,  and  the  eels, 
biting  at  them,  get  their  teeth  entangled 
in  the  worsted,  and  are  thus  drawn  out. 
Where  they  are  plentiful,  seven  or  eight 
are  frequently  taken  at  the  same  time ; 
some  dexterity,  however,  is  required  for 
this  mode  of  fishing. 

To  Boil  Eels.  For  this  the  smaller 
ones  should  be  chosen.  When  they  are 
well  cleaned  and  skinned,  cut  off  the 
heads,  and  put  them  into  boiling  salt  and 
water,  adding  a little  vinegar ; parsley 
and  butter  is  generally  served  with  them. 

CoLLAEED  Eels.  Having  taken  out 
the  bones,  and  cut  off  the  heads  and  tails, 
cover  the  eels  with  a seasoning  of  chopped 
sweet  herbs,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and 
some  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel ; 
then  roll  them  tight,  and  tie  them  firmly 
with  tape.  The  heads,  tails,  and  bones, 
are  to  be  boiled  in  three-fourths  water 
and  one-fourth  -vinegar,  mth  an  onion  or 
two,  three  or  four  bay  leaves,  two  or  three 
leaves  of  sage,  and  some  salt  and  pepper ; 
when  this  mixture  boils,  put  in  the  eels, 
and  boil  them  until  tender ; then  take 
them  out  and  give  the  liquor  another  boil, 
adding  as  much  vinegar  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  two  or  three  cloves,  and  a 
little  whole  pepper ; and  having  done  tins, 
straiir  the  liquor  and  set  it  by  to  cool ; 
when  cold,  put  in  the  fish.  ^Mackerel, 
herrings,  and  flounders,  are  very  good 
done  in  the  same  way ; but  in  tliis  case 
the  fish  are  pickled  whole,  and  more 
cloves  and  whole  'pepper  are  used  than 
with  eels,  the  sage  being  left  out. 

Conger  Eel.  This  fish  is  considered 
in  England  a very  coarse  fish,  but  the 
same  opinion  is  not  entertained  of  it  on 
the  Continent,  where  it  frequently  appears 
even  on  the  tables  of  the  rich;  when  quite 
fresh,  however,  it  eats  tough,  and  should 
therefore  be  kept  as  long  as  possible  before 
it  is  cooked.  The  best  way  of  dressing  it 
is  to  boil  it  very  gently’’,  and  lialf  an  hour 
before  serving,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
some  floured  butter  mixed  with  a couple 
of  eggs,  some  chopped  herbs,  and  a dash 
of  vinegar ; it  may,  however,  be  prcjiarcd 
according  to  the  instructions  given  for 
fresh  water  eels. 

To  Fry  Eels.  Having  properly 
cleaned  them,  cut  them  into  pieces  of 
three  inches  long,  scoring  them  across  in 
two  or  three  places  without  sejiarating 
them ; dust  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them 
in  boiling  hard  to  a good  bromi.  To  vary 
the  dish  you  may  dip  them  in  a Katter, 
and  sprinkle  them  with  finely  grated 
l.tread  crumbs  ; serve  with  molted  Initter. 
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Eel  Pie.  Cut  tlie  eels  in  pieces,  and 
put  them  on  the  fire  in  a stewpan  with 
butter,  spices,  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  inush- 
rooms,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a sufheient 
quantity  of  water ; let  them  stew  very 
gently  for  some  time,  then  take  them  out 
and  lay  them  in  a baking  dish,  ^ wth  a 
rich  crust ; bake  in  an  oven.  Truffles 
may  be  put  into  the  saucepan,  or  laid  with 
the  eels  in  the  baking  dish.  Eefore  baking 
it  is  proper  to  add  a little  more  seasoning, 
with  a little  of  the  liquor  in  which  they 
were  stewed,  having  carefully  removed 
all  the  grease. 

Eel  patties  should  be  made  in  the  same 
wa}"^,  which  is  merely  to  parboil  theru  in 
plain  water,  and  then  bake  with  seasoning. 

To  Pot  Eels.  Having  skinned, 
cleaned,  and  boned  the  cels,  cover  them 
well  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  Cayenne, 
and  let  them  lie  for  a few  hours ; then 
cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  bake  them, 
closely  packed  in  a dish,  with  a paste  over 
them,  to  prevent  any  of  the  flavour  from 
escaping ; remove  the  paste  when  quite 
cold,  and  cover  the  eels  to  the  thickness 
of  an  inch  with  clarified  butter. 

To  Spitciicock  Eels.  Choose  some 
large  eels,  and  having  cleaned  and  skin- 
ned, cut  them  into  pieces  of  tlmee  or  four 
inches  long ; sprinkle  them  mth  pepper 
and  salt,  heat  up  an  egg,  dip  them  into  it, 
and  cover  them  afterwards  with  a mixture 
of  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  and 
pepper  and  salt ; broil  or  fry  as  preferred. 
They  may  be  eaten  with  either  melted 
butter,  parsley  and  butter,  or  with  mus- 
tard sauce. 

To  Stew  Eels.  Having  cleaned  and 
skinned  the  fish,  and  cut  them  into  pieces 
of  about  three  inches  long,  take  an  onion, 
two  or  three  shalots,  a little  thyme,  pars- 
ley, two  or  three  bay  leaves,  some  pepper, 
a pint  of  good  gi'avy,  half  a pint  of  vine- 
gar, and  four  anchovies  bruised  in  a mor- 
tar, and  put  the  whole,  with  a pint  of  port, 
or  French  red  wine,  into  a stewpan,  and 
let  them  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  when 
take  out  the  fish  ; let  the  sauce  continue 
boiling  until  considerably  reduced ; thicken 
it  with  a little  Hour,  pre\dously  rubbed 
smooth  in  a little  cold  water;  put  the 
eels  in  again,  and  let  them  boil  until  they 
are  found  to  be  tender. 

Eels  a la  Tartare.  Having  skinned 
and  cleaned  a good  sized  eel,  cut  it  in 
pieces  of  about  four  inches  in  length  ; put 
into  a saucepan  a bit  of  butter,  some  sliced 
carrots  and  onions,  a little  chopped  parsley, 
and  a bay  leaf;  brown  these,  and  then 
' add  a little  water  acidulated  with  vinegar 
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or  some  French  white  wine,  salt,  and 
pepper ; when  this  sauce  has  been  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  strain  it  through  a colan- 
der, then  set  it  on  the  fire  and  let  your 
slices  of  eel  simmer  in  it,  but  not  suffici- 
ently to  cook  them  ; then  take  them  out, 
and  let  them  get  cold,  when  they  are  to 
be  covered  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
broiled  over  a slow  fire.  Before  serving 
them,  put  some  tartare  sauce  in  a dish, 
and  lay  the  broiled  slices  in  it,  garnished 
with  crisped  parsley.  The  tartare  sauce 
is  made  in  the  following  way  : — Take  two 
or  three  shalots,  some  chervil,  and  tarra- 
gon, shred  them  very  fine ; then  add  some 
mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and  a very  little  oil 
and  vinegar,  stfrring  constantly ; if  your 
sauce  gets  too  thick,  put  a little  more  vine- 
gar, and  if  it  tastes  too  salt,  add  a little  oil 
and  mustard. 

Flounder.  A small  flat  fish  usually 
caught  in  rivers  and  harbours  : in  season 
from  January  to  April,  and  in  August 
and  September.  When  it  can  be  got  fii’m 
the  flounder  is  a very  delicate  fish,  but  it 
often  has  an  unpleasant  muddy  flavour. 
The  usual  way  of  cooking  flounders  is  by 
cleaning  them  well,  flouring,  and  frying 
them  to  a good  colour  in  boiling  lard  or 
oil.  They  are  sometimes  pickled  in  the 
same  way  as  mackerel,  when  they  form  a 
very  agi’eeable  dish  for  luncheons  and 
suppers. 

Gudgeon.  A small  river  fish  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  fine  flavoured ; the 
smaller  sized  gudgeon  is  indeed  very  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  whitebait.  There  is 
but  one  way  of  dressing  gudgeons  in  per- 
fection, which  is  frying  ; all  other  modes 
destroy  the  flavour  of  the  fish.  In  Paris, 
where  fried  gudgeon  afe  served  at  almost 
every  table  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
they  are  much  better  cooked  than  in  Lon- 
don, merely  from  the  circumstance  of 
their*  being  fried  in  air  immense  quantity 
of  lard.  At  the  restaurants  they  are  not 
fried  in  a common  frying  pan,  but  in  deep 
vessels,  so  that  the  liquid,  fat  may  be  very 
abundant,  and  are  generally  dipped  in 
batter,  or  at  least  floured  before  fried  ; 
none  but  the  .smallest  sized  gudgeons  are 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Gurnet.  There  are  two  kinds  of  gur- 
net, the  red  and  grey ; but  it  is  considered 
a coarse  dry  fish  ; it  is,  however,  improved 
by  filling  the  eyes  and  gills  with  salt,  as 
directed  for  whiting  and  haddocks,  and  let- 
ting them  remain  in  this  state  for  twelve 
hours  before  dressing.  The  usual  plan  is 
to  boil  them  and  serve  with  melted  butter; 
or  to  bake,  stuffed  with  veal  stuffing,  and 
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covered  vvitli  a little  Imtter;  in  tins  mode 
the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

Haddock.  This  fish  hears  a very 
strong  affinity  to  the  whiting,  and  indeed 
is  by  many  persons  considered  superior 
in  flavour.  It  is  quite  free  from  oily 
matter,  and  may  be  therefore  looked  upon 
^ very  easy  of  digestion.  The  haddock 
is  in  season  from  February  to  May,  but 
in  December  and  January  is  in  the  high- 
est perfection. 

To  Bake  Haddocks.  Cut  off  the 
heads  and  fins  of  two  or  three  haddocks, 
and  put  into  a stewpan,  with  an  onion,  some 
pai'sley,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  anchovies 
cut  up  fine,  a little  flour,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  French  white  wine,  and  a little 
catsup.  Boil  all  tliis  well  up  together, 
and  when  the  fish  has  been  skinned  and 
cut  into  pieces,  lay  them  in  a deep  pie 
dish ; pour  the  above  sauce  over  them,  and 
bake  in  an  oven.  Strew  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  with  bread  crumbs,  and  strew 
some  more  over  them,  having  seasoned 
them  well  with  pepper  and  salt  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg. 

To  Boil  Haddocks.  Proceed  pre- 
cisely as  directed  for  whiting,  (which  see 
imder  proper  head.)  The  same  remark 
with  regard  to  filling  the  eyes  and  gills 
with  salt  applies  to  this  fish,  as  thereby 
the  flavour  and  firmness  are  much  im- 
proved. . 

Finnan  or  Aberdeen  Haddocks. 
The  following  directions  for  curing  the 
fish  are  given  by  Mrs.  Dalgairn  : — Clean 
the  haddocks  thoroughly,  and  split  them ; 
take  off  the  heads,  put  some  salt  on  them, 
and  let  them  lie  tw’o  hours,  or  all  night, 
if  they  are  required  to  keep  more  than  a 
week ; then  having  hung  them  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  open  air  to  chy,  smoke 
them  in  a chimney  over  peat,  or  hardwood 
sawdust.  When  there  is  not  a chimney 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  they  may  be 
done  in  an  old  cask,  open  at  both  ends, 
into  which  put  some  sawdust,  with  a red 
hot  iron  in  the  midst ; place  rods  of  wood 
across  the  top  of  the  cask,  tie  the  haddocks 
by  the  tail  in  pairs,  and  hang  them  on  the 
sticks  to  smoke  ; the  heat  should  be  kept 
as  equal  as  possible,  as  it  spoils  the  fish 
to  get  alternately  hot  and  cold.  When 
done,  they  should  be  of  a fine  yellow 
colour,  which  they  should  acquire  in 
twelve  hours  at  furthest.  "WHien  they  are 
to  be  dressed,  the  skin  must  be  taken  off. 
They  may  be  boiled  or  broiled,  and  are 
generally  used  for  breakfast. 

To  Frv  Haddocks.  AVhen  the  fish 
have  been  well  cleaned,  !uid  the  scales 
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scraped  off,  wipe  them  dry ; rub  them 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten, 
and  cover  them  with  flour  or  finely  grated 
bread  crumbs.  Fry  them  to  a good  colour 
in  boiling  lard  or  oil,  drain  on  a sieve  before 
the  fire,  and  serve  with  melted  butter. 

To  Fry  Haddocks  in  Sauce.  Having 
skinned  and  cut  off  the  heads,  cut  the  fish 
into  four  pieces ; then  put  a piece  of  butter 
and  flour  into  a frying  pan  and  brown  it, 
or  use  a little  brown  roux,  into  which  put 
an  onion  chopped  very  fine,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  pour  in  as 
much  boiling  water  as  will  nearly  cover 
the  pieces  of  fish.  When  it  bods,  put 
them  in,  and  fry  to  a good  colour,  turning 
as  required.  Serve  with  the  sauce,  gar- 
nished with  fried  parsley. 

Halibut,  a large  coarse  fish,  cooked 
in  the  same  way  as  sturgeon. 

Herrings.  This  fish,  although  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  cannot,  from  its 
very  oily  nature,  be  considered  as  suited 
to  very  delicate  stomachs.  The  herring, 
to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  should  be  as 
fresh  as  possible,  for  no  fish  suffers  more 
by  keeping  than  this.  The  finest  herrings 
caught  in  England  are  at  Yarmouth, 
which  place  is  famous  for  their  mode  of 
curing  them  ; and  at  Clovelly,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Devon.  They  are  in  season  from 
Febmary  to  July.  The  general  mode  of 
cooking  herrings,  when  fresh,  is  by  frying 
or  broiling;  but  on  the  Continent  they  arc- 
cooked  in  other  ways. 

Herrings  a la  Bourgeoise.  When 
the  herrmgs  have  been  scaled  and  washed, 
dry  them  in  a cloth  and  broil  them.  Serve 
wdth  a sauce  made  as  follows : — Put  into 
a stewpan  a piece  of  butter  which  lias 
been  rubbed  in  flour,  a little  lemon  juice, 
salt,  pepper,  and  a little  gniv}-- ; tliicken 
the  sauce  over  the  fire,  and  pour  it  over 
the  herrings. 

To  Broil  Herrings.  (See  Mackerel 
or  Whiting.)  On  the  Continent,  the 
favourite  way  of  eating  broiled  herring  is 
with  mustard  sauce,  which  is  certainly  a 
great  improvement. 

To  Fry  Herrings.  After  having 
scaled  them  and  cut  off  the  fins,  gut  them, 
leaving  in  the  roes  and  melt ; then  wijie 
them  in  a cloth,  dredge  them  with  flour, 
and  fr}’  them  in  boiling  lard  or  oil  to  a 
good  colour.  Drain  them  before  the  fire, 
and  serve  hot.  Melted  butter,  or  jiarsley 
and  butter,  may  be  sened  with  fhem ; 
many  jicrsons  are  jiartial  to  an  onion 
sliced  up  and  put  into  a suiee-boat,  and 
boiling  water  ]wuivd  over  it.  sea.«oning 
with  popper  and  salt. 
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To  Marinatk  IIeuiunos.  Clean  tlie 
fish  well  without  washing.  Open  them 
so  as  to  remove  the  hack  bone,  imd  season 
them  well  with  pepper,  salt,  ami  onion 
chopped  very  fine.  Roll  them  up  tight, 
and  place  them  in  a jar,  and  pour  over 
them  some  vinegar  and  water  in  equal 
quantities ; tie  over  the  jar  with  paper, 
and  bake  in  rather  a slow  oven  for  an 
hour.  When  they  are  cold,  pour  over 
them  a little  cold  vinegar.  They  may 
also  be  pickled  in  the  same  way  as 
JUackerel.  (See  Mackerel.) 

To  Salt  Herrings.  Gut  them  care- 
fully, leaving  the  'roes  in  the  fish,  but 
throwing  away  the  melts.  W^ash  them 
and  put  them  into  a brine  strong  enough 
to  float  an  egg.  Let  them  lie  in  this 
pickle  for  eighteen  hours,  after  which, 
they  must  be  taken  out  and  well  drained 
on  a sieve ; then  pack  them  in  a keg  in 
laj^ers,  strewing  between  each  layer  a 
handful  of  salt,  until  the  keg  is  full.  Strew 
the  top  with  salt  and  cover  closely.  When 
dressed,  they  are  to  be  put  on  in  cold 
water,  and  allowed  to  cook  for  ten  minutes 
after  they  begin  to  boil. 

To  Smoke  Herrings.  Lay  them  in  salt 
and  a little  saltpetre  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
and  follow  the  same  directions  as  for  smok- 
ing Finnan  haddocks.  (See  Haddocks.) 

Lampreys,  as  for  Eels. 

Lobster,  a very  fine  flavoured  shell 
fish,  said  to  be  highly  nutritious,  but 
which  is  of  difficult  digestion.  Lobsters 
are  eaten  hot  or  cold,  hut  chiefly  the 
latter ; they  are  also  made  into  a rich  pie, 
and  are  a fine  relish  when  potted.  In 
boiling  lobsters,  they  are  to  be  put  into 
boiling  water  ivith  salt,  and  kept  boiling 
for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  .size.  When  taken  out,  they 
shoidd  be  rubbed  with  a little  butter,  to 
give  them  a gloss,  and  served  when 
thoroughly  cold ; the  shells,  claws,  and 
legs,  being  broken,  and  the  body  and  head 
cut  through  the  middle.  If  they  are  to 
be  eaten  hot,  melted  butter  must  he  served 
with  them  as  for  any  other  fish;  but 
whether  hot  or  cold,  the  dish  should  be 
garnished  with  parsley.  Hot  lobster  is 
also  sometimes  served  in  the  following 
way ; — Boil  the  lobster,  and  when  cold, 
pick  out  all  the  meat;  chop  it,  and  mix 
with  it  some  grated  bread,  salt,  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  good  vinegar,  (tlie  Indian 
pickle  vinegar  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose,) and  work  up  with  the  mixture  a 
little  melted  butter.  Put  this  mixture 
into  scollop  shells  to  get  thoroughly  hot, 
and  brown  with  a salamander. 


Lobster  Catsup.  Pound  all  the  meat, 
including  the  red  ]>art  and  the  spawn,  in 
a mortar,  with  a little  sherry  wine  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  until  a good  paste  is 
formed  ; then  add  by  degrees  more  sherry, 
and  put  into  wide  mouthed  bottles  with 
some  whole  black  pepper ; cork  the  bottles, 
and  tie  over  wdth  leather.  A very  large 
lobster  will  require  about  a pint  and  a 
half  of  .sherry,  a table-spoonful  of  black 
pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne. 
This  catsup  much  resembles,  when  used 
fresh,  lobster  sauce.  Good  French  white 
wine  is  preferable  to  sherry  ; but  as  it  is 
not  so  strong,  the  catsup  will  keep  less 
time. 

Lobster  Dressing.  This  is  usually 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients  : — 
Salad  oil  four  table-spoonfuls,  white  wine 
vinegar  two  table-spoonfuls,  the  yolk  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg  rubbed  up  with  the  oil, 
and  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  according 
to  taste.  The  same  dressing  does  for 
crabs. 

Lobster  Fritters.  The  following 
dish  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  cooks  of 
Prince  Talleyrand  : — Chop  up  the  meat, 
with  the  red  part  and  the  spa-mi  of  two 
large  lobsters,  very  fine,  with  finely 
grated  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a little  butter, 
and  season  with  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  chopped  sweet 
herbs  ; make  tliis  into  a kind  of  paste  with 
yolk  of  egg,  and  having  fomed  it  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  in  length  and  an 
inch  thick,  clip  them  into  a good  thick 
hatter,  and  fry. 

Lobster  Patties.  The  same  mixture 
will  do  for  patties,  with  the  addition  of 
some  chopped  oysters,  and  a little  white 
wine,-  ancl  with  or  without  chopped 
parsley  ; heat  the  mixture,  and  when  the 
patties  are  baked,  take  off  the  tops,  and 
fill  them.  For  the  mode  of  making  the 
patties,  see  Pastry. 

Lobster  Pie.  Pound  the  meat  of  boiled 
lobsters,  including  the  red  part  and  the 
spawn,  in  a mortar,  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg ; then  mix  with  the  pounded  meat 
melted  butter,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quarter  of  a pound  to  a large  lobster,  and 
some  very  finely  grated  bread ; a little 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  may  be  added  ; 
bake  with  a puff’  paste.  T'his  is  a very 
rich  dish,  and  is  generally  eaten  eold,  and 
in  small  quantities  at  a time.  A layer  of 
oysters  m.ay  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  with  tlicir  licjiior. 

To  Pot  Lobsters.  Lay  the  meat, 
with  the  red  part  and  the  siiawn,  well 
seasoned  with  pcjiper  and  salt  (with  or 
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without  a little  mace,  ami  clove  powder,) 
in  clarified  butter,  and  bake  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  ; when  cold,  pound  it  uj)  with 
the  butter  in  which  it  was  baked,  and  put 
into  pots,  covering  with  some  more  clari- 
fied butter.  If  it  is  intended  to  keep  the 
potted  lobster  for  a great  length  of  time, 
the  (juantity  of  spice  should  be  increased. 
A large  sized  lobster  will  require  about 
three  ounces  of  butter  in  baking.  The 
Hesh  of  crabs,  shrimps,  prawns,  &c.,  may 
be  potted  in  the  same  manner ; or  they 
may  be  picked  out  and  baked  whole  for 
ten  mmutes,  the  jars  to  be  tied  over 
afterwards,  clarified  butter  being  poured 
civer  them.  They  must  be  well  sea- 
soned. 

Lobster  Sae.\d.  Lobsters  may  be 
cut  up  and  mi.xed  with  vegetable  salad  of 
any  kind,  or  made  into  a salad  separately, 
by  broiling  them  when  boiled,  and  mixing 
the  meat  with  minced  onions,  and  pickles 
of  any  kind,  green  capsiemns,  salt,  pepper, 
and  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice. 

Lobster  Sauce.  (See  Sauces.) 

Lobster  Sausages.  Chop  up  the 
meat  of  a large  lobster  very  fine,  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  which  has  been  browned 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  Hour,  season 
well  as  above,  and  make  hot  over  the  fire 
with  sufficient  stock,  or  plain  water,  to 
make  a mass,  but  not  too  liquid ; when 
cold,  make  this  up  into  the  form  of  flat 
sausages  ; cover  with  crumbs  of  bread  and 
yolk  of  eggs,  and  fry  brown. 

Stewed  Lobster.  Pick  out  all  the 
meat  of  cold  lobsters,  and  have  ready 
some  gravy,  made  hy  boiling  the  shells 
previously  pounded  roughly  for  a long  time 
in  water ; strain  this  liquor,  and  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  mace ; 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  put  on  the 
lobster,  and  heat  it  up ; just  before  serving, 
add  a little  lemon  juice  to  increase  the 
flavour. 

Mackerel.  This  fish  is  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ocean,  particularly  on 
the  French  and  English  coasts,  but  very 
few  are  taken  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
Mackerel  are  considered  to  be  in  sesison 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  begin- 
ning of  July ; out  of  these  months  they 
are  said  not  to  be  wholesome ; indeed,  at 
all  times  mackerel,  from  their  oily  nature, 
are  not  so  good  food  for  weak  stomachs 
as  many  other  sorts  of  fish ; but  where  it 
docs  not  disagree,  it  affords  great  nourish- 
ment. In  England  mackerel  are  seldom 
cooked  in  more  than  three  or  four  wa3's  ; 
but  on  the  Continent  there  is  a greater 
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variety.  Plainly  boileil,  this  fish  is,  perhap.s, 
most  wholesome ; but  its  greatest  flavour 
is  when  cut  open  and  broiled,  and  well 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper. 

To  Hake  Mackerel.  The  heals  and 
tails  are  to  be  cut  off,  the  fish  being  well 
cleaned  and  scraped,  and  then  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  laid  in  a dish 
with  a little  fresh  butter,  and  baked  in  a 
slow  oven.  They  may  be  eaten  hot  (jr 
cold ; if  hot,  with  any  of  the  usual  fish 
sauces ; and  if  cold,  with  vinegar.  A 
richer  way  of  baking  mackerel  is  to  put  a 
little  vinegar  and  port  wine  to  them,  with 
seasoning  as  above. 

To  Boil  Mackerel.  Having  cleaned 
them  well,  let  them  lie  in  an  equal  mixture 
of  water  and  vinegar  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  put  them  on  in  boiling  water, 
with  a little  salt,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  dish  on  which  the  fish  is  sensed 
should  be  garnished  with  fennel,  and 
a sauce  served  with  them  of  melted  butter 
with  chopped  fennel  or  parsley,  or  green 
gooseberry  sauce,  (see  Sauces.) 

To  Broil  Mackerel.  After  they 
are  well  cleaned,  split  them  douTi,  anil 
having  wiped  them  dry,  ruh  them  well 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  stand 
for  a short  time ; then  broil  them 
thoroughly;  when  served,  put  a bit  of 
fresh  butter  on  them.  The  French  gene- 
rally broil  them  in  buttered  paper ; but 
in  either  case,  always  serve  with  broiled 
mackerel  a few  chopped  fine  herbs,  laid 
on  with  the  fresh  butter. 

Mackerel  in  the  Italian  Wat. 
Clean  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  four 
mackerel ; then  put  the  fish  in  a steuTian 
with  half  a bottle  of  French  white  wine, 
a few  slices  of  onions  and  carrots,  a little 
pai'sley,  a bay  leaf,  and  some  salt ; stew 
them  gently,  and  when  they  are  done, 
take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  sen'e  them 
with  a little  white  Italian  sauce,  (see 
Sauces.) 

INLackerel  en  Pabillote.  Clean  the 
mackerel ; and  having  cooked  the  roes  in 
a saucepan  with  some  butter,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  lemon  juice,  put  a roe  into  the 
inside  of  each  fish ; and  having  wrap}X‘d 
them  up  sepamteh’^  in  buttered  writing 
paper,  broil  them  over  a clear  fire : they 
are  to  be  served  in  the  j)aper,  and  eaten 
with  fresh  luitter,  salt,  and  pejiper. 

To  Pickle  hlACKEREL.  Having  eut 
and  split  the  mackerel,  eover  them  with  a 
little  thyme,  jiarslev,  and  shalots  ehopped 
fine;Hhen  fry  the  fish  carefully;  when 
done,  pour  over  them  some  vinegar  boiled 
with  black  pejiper,  a few  cloves,  and  three 
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or  foiu’  bay  leaves  ; this  lii[Uov  is  not  to  be 
poured  upon  them  until  it  is  cold.  ^ 

Another  mode  is  to  cut  the  fish^  into 
pieces,  and  to  cover  them  well  with  a 
mixture  of  black  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace, 
and  salt,  reduced  to  a fine  powder ; then 
fry  them  brown  in  oil ; and  when  cold,  put 
them  into  a jar,  and  fill  it  up  witfi  strong 
vinegur  previously  boiled.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  keep  them  for  some  months 
before  using,  the  top  of  the  jar  should  have 
a depth  of  at  least  an  inch  of  good  sweet  oil, 
and  be  carefully  tied  over  with  parchment. 
This  is  a rich  preparation.  The  quantity 
of  spices  required  for  six  common  sized 
mackerel  is,  tliree  nutmegs,  six  blades  of 
mace,  and  an  ounce  of  black  pepper ; a 
good  handful  of  salt  should  be  used. 

To  Souse  LIackekel.  When  they 
are  boiled,  put  half  a pint  of  vinegar  to  a 
quaid  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  has 
been  boiled,  half  an  ounce  of  whole  black 
pepper,  two  or  three  hay  leaves,  and  a 
little  mace ; let  these  boil  together  for  a 
short  time,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over 
the  mackerel. 

Mueeet,  Gket.  Tills  fish  bears  a very 
strong  resemblance  in  appearance  to 
salmon,  except  that  the  scales  are  larger  ; 
it  is,  when  not  too  large,  a delicate  fish, 
and  is  boiled  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
fish;  and  v^dien  small,  may  be  dressed 
according  to  any  of  the  directions  given 
for  trout;  it  may  be  also  stuffed  and 
baked,  as  directed  for  carp  and  tench.  It 
differs  from  the  red  mullet  in  as  much  as 
it  requires  to  be  gutted  before  cooking. 

Muleet,  Red.  This  fish  is  highly 
prized  by  epicures  for  its  game  flavour, 
which  is  chiefly  given  by  its  liver.  As  it 
is  always  in  England  dressed  in  its  trail, 
it  has  acquired  the  denomination  of  Sea 
Woodcock.  The  usual  mode  of  cooking 
red  mullet  is  to  fold  them  in  a buttered 
paper,  lay  them  in  a dish,  and  bake  them 
before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven ; throw  off 
the  liquor  which  comes  from  them  into  a 
saucepan,  and  boil  up  with  a slice  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour,  a little  essence  of  an- 
chovy, and  a wine  glass  of  white  wine. 
Serve  the  sauce  in  a sauce-boat,  with  the 
fi.sh  on  a dish  in  the  paper  in  which  they 
have  been  cooked. 

Red  Muelet  en  Marinade.  Having 
washed  and  drawn  them,  place  them  in  a 
dish  with  a seasoning  as  directed  for 
tench  ; and  when  they  are  well  seasoned, 
broil  them  in  sheets  of  paper  covered  with 
the  seasoning,  and  serve  with  any  good 
sauce,  allowing  the  paper  to  remain  on 
them.  They  arc  also  cooked  as  whitings. 
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cn  matelotta,  and  an  gratin,  (see  W^iiit- 

INGS.) 

Muscees.  In  English  cookery  mus- 
cles are  considered  to  he  a very  ordinary 
dish,  and  are  almost  exclusively  tho  food 
of  the  poor.  They  are  also  objected  to 
on  account  of  the  injurious  effects  which 
they  sometimes  produce ; there  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  in  most  of  the 
cases  of  what  is  called  poisoning  by  muscles, 
and  on  the  precise  cause  of  which  medical 
men  do  not  appear  to  he  well  agreed,  they 
were  eaten  to  excess,  or  prepared  ivithout 
those  condiments  which  are  necessary  to 
counteract  their  injurious  tendency.  On 
the  Continent,  where,  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  cooked,  they  form  a luxury 
rather  than  a main  article  of  food,  cases  of 
poisoning  seldom  occur.  The  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  muscles  are  rather  painful 
than  dangerous ; they  appear  to  disorder 
the  stomach  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent 
digestion,  and  to  distend  the  intestines 
with  flatulency,  which,  pressing  upon  all 
the  surrounding  parts,  causes  a swelling, 
or,  in  most  cases,  a sensation  of  swelling 
in  the  whole  system.  The  most  effectual 
remedy,  where  the  symptoms  are  very 
severe,  is  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  to 
remove  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease ; 
where  this  cannot  he  applied,  or  the 
symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  grave  for 
its  application,  an  emetic  should  he  taken ; 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  if  effectual  relief  is 
looked  for  without  a course  of  medicine,  a 
lavement  composed  of  a quart  of  warm 
water,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  salt,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine,  should  be  used.  In  France,  in  the 
few  cases  that  occur,  nothing  more  is  done, 
unless  the  case  be  very  serious,  than  to  ad- 
minister about  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb, 
by  the  stomach,  and  a lavement.  In  some 
countries,  muscles  are  eaten  raw,  like 
oysters ; but  the  taste  of  sea  weed,  which 
they  have  in  their  natural  state,  is  re- 
moved by  steeping  them  previously  in 
veijuice.  They  may  be  eaten  raw  with 
impunity,  if  eschalot  sauce  be  used  with 
them.  This  is  made  by  cutting  eschalot 
fine,  and  mixing  it  with  vinegar  and  a 
good  quantity  of  pepper. 

To  Boie  Muscees.  Having  washed 
them  clean,  put  them  into  a dry  saucepan ; 
when  they  ai’c  sufficiently  opened  by  the 
heat,  remove  a portion  of  the  shells,  and 
half  of  the  natural  liquor ; then  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a little  butter 
and  chopped  parsley,  and  let  them  remain 
no  longer  over  the  fire  than  a sufficient 
time  to  make  them  thorougldy  hot ; they 
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arc  to  be  eaten  with  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice. 

Mouues  a j.a  Foulette.  Tlii.s  Ls  the 
favourite  way  of  eating  muscles  in  France. 
Open  them  as  above  described,  then  clean 
the  shells,  rejecting  the  half  of  each,  and 
clean  the  muscles  themselves,  leaving  them 
attiiched  to  the  shells ; some  take  them  en- 
tirely out  of  the  shells  : now  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  butter  and  a little  chopped 
parsley ; add  a little  flour,  and  moisten 
with  water,  or  rather  beef  stock,  if  there 
be  any  at  hand ; when  there  is  very  little 
moisture  left,  beat  up  two  or  three  whites 
of  eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  mus- 
cles, with  milk,  and  let  them  simmer  in 
it  for  a few  minutes ; add  a little  vinegar, 
and  serve  them  up  in  their  sauce. 

Oysters.  Few  articles  of  food  are 
more  digestible  than  the  oyster  when 
eaten  raw,  or  slightly  cooked  ; there  are, 
however,  some  persons  with  whom  oystqrs 
in  the  raw  state  disagree ; in  this  case 
each  oyster  should  be  dipped,  before  it  is 
eaten,  in  a sauce  composed  of  vinegar, 
pepper,  and  eschalots,  or  mild  onions, 
chopped  flne ; this  is  the  usual  mode  of 
eating  raw  oysters  in  Normandy.  It  is 
generally  thought  in  England  wine  should 
not  be  taken  Avith  oysters,  as  it  impedes 
the  digestion ; but  on  the  Continent  this 
notion  does  not  exist ; white  wine,  such 
as  Chablis,  Grace,  or  Sauteme,  is  always 
taken  with  oysters,  and  no  inconvenience 
is  found  to  result.  "WTien  eaten  raw,  the 
small  oysters  are  to  be  preferred,  as  being 
more  delicate ; but  the  larger  sized  oysters 
may  be  used  for  cooking.  The  best  oys- 
ters in  England  are  those  which  are  found 
near  Milton,  in  Kent,  and  are  called 
“ Native  Oysters  the  oysters  found  in 
the  river  Colne,  in  Essex,  are  the  next  hi 
quality ; and  after  them  come  the  Dor- 
setshire oysters.  The  London  dealers 
bestow  great  pains  in  preserving  and 
feeding  the  oysters  in  tubs,  containmg  an 
infusion  of  salt  and  oatmeal. 

Baked  Oysters.  Chop  the  oysters 
fine,  and  then  pound  them  in  a mortar 
with  the  crumb  of  bread  dipped  in  cream, 
a little  parsley  and  chives,  an  anchovy,  or 
a portion  of  one,  according  to  the  number 
of  oysters,  (there  should  be  an  anchovy  to 
about  six  dozens,)  fresh  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.  When  well  pounded,  add  white  of 
egg  beaten  up,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
egg  to  two  dozen  oysters,  and  having 
mixed  all  well  together,  put  into  scollop 
shells,  and  bake  in  an  oven  until  nicely 
brown ; this  is  a verj-^  rich  and  agreeable 
dish. 


Oysters  Fried  in  Batteh.  Blanch 
and  drain  them  as  above,  dip  them  in 
thick  batter,  and  fry  them. 

Oysters  en  hlAiuNADE.  But  the 
oysters  in  a saucepan  for  a few  minutes,  to 
blanch  with  their  liquor ; then  put  them  in  a 
linen  cloth  to  drain  for  an  hour ; next  place 
them  for  two  or  three  hours  in  lemon  juice, 
or  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a little 
nutmeg;  dip  them  in  batter  and  fry  them. 

Oyster  Pie.  Bake  for  rather  more 
than  half  an  hour  in  a dish,  with  a rich 
puff  paste,  a quart  of  bearded  oysters  with 
their  liquor,  some  slices  of  the  kidney  fat 
of  a loin  of  veal,  white  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  lemon  peel ; if  the  oysters  are  in- 
tended for  patties,  bake  without  a cru-st, 
and  fill  the  patties  when  they  are  ready. 
For  patties,  however,  the  best  way  is  to 
stew  the  oysters,  with  the  seasoning  as 
above,  thickened  with  butter,  flour,  and 
cream ; they  should  not  stew  so  long  as 
to  become  hard. 

Ragoeed  Oysters.  Put  three  dozens  of 
oysters,  with  their  liquor,  into  a saucepan ; 
as  soon  as  they|have  had  their  first  boil,  take 
them  off,  and  let  them  drain  nearly  dry ; 
now  put  them  into  another  saucepan  with 
or  without  herbs,  according  to  taste,  and 
a little  butter,  adding  gi-adually  half  a 
pint  of  milk ; keep  them  for  a few  minutes 
simmering ; and  a minute  before  thej’^  are 
taken  off  the  fire,  add  about  two  ounces 
more  butter,  and  the  proper  quantity  of 
pepper  and  salt. 

ScoLEOPED  Oysters.  Take  the  oysters 
out  of  their  shells,  and  put  them  v^ith  their 
liquor  into  a saucepan  ; let  them  get  quite 
hot  without  boiling ; add  finely  chopped 
herbs,  such  as  parsley,  thynne.  See.,  accord- 
ing to  taste,  butter,  salt  and  pepper ; put 
them  into  scollop  shells,  cover  with  crumljs 
of  bread,  and  cook  them  on  a gridiron 
over  a clear  fire ; bi’own  them  with  the 
salamander. 

Oyster  Soups.  See  Soups. 

Perch.  A river  fish,  which  in  France 
is  considered  so  delicate  that  it  is  com- 
monly designated  the  river  partridge ; it 
does  not,  however,  enjoy  so  high  a repu- 
tation in  England,  as  it  is  usually  thought 
to  1k!  a very  dry  fish.  The  largest  and 
fattest  fish  are  considered  best,  but  they 
are  not  very  digestible.  The  river  percli 
is  far  superior  to  those  taken  in  ponds,  the 
flesh  of  the  latter  being  brownier  and  not 
so  delicate.  It  is  in  season  from  ,lune  to 
November,  but  is  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  June  and  July.  The  perch  may 
be  cooked  according  to  any  of  the  direc- 
tions given  for  caq>. 
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Fikk.  All  ill-looking  fresh  water  fish, 
which,  from  its  ravenous  propensities,  is 
styled  the  “ fresh  water  shark."  AVhen 
small,  or  of  only  a moderate  size,  the  flesh 
is  rather  delicate ; hut  when  of  a large  size, 
it  becomes  strong  and  unpalatable.  The 
pike  is  a fish  that  affords  more  amusement 
to  the  sportsman  than,  as  cooked  in  Eng- 
land, gratification  to  tlie  gtistronome  ; it  is 
in  season  from  July  to  November.  Pike 
are  exceedingly^  destructive  to  all  other 
fish,  whether  m pond,  stream,  or  river ; 
and  are  so  voracious,  that  a pike  has  been 
known  to  seize  a fish  as  large  as  itself, 
and  almost  to  be  suffocated  by  its  prey ; it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  in  the  body  of 
a pike,  when  taken,  two  or  three  fish, 
and  even  a water-rat,  partly  digested. 
Although  the  voracity  of  the  pike  would 
seem  to  require  a constant  supply  of  food, 
this  fish  has  been  known  to  attain  a great 
age  and  an  enormous  size,  when  food  was 
l»y  no  means  plentiful. 

Pike  a FAleemande.  Clean  and 
scrape  a large  pike,  and  cut  it  into  small 
pieces  ; rub  them  over  with  yolk  of  an 
egg,  cover  them  with  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  of  a good  colour;  then  rub  a little 
butter  on  a dish  that  will  stand  fire,  put 
into  it  a layer  of  sour  krout,  which  has 
been  previously  boiled,  and  some  grated 
cheese ; then  a layer  of  the  fish,  and  a little 
sour  cream  ; then  another  layer  of  krout, 
and  so  on,  till  the  dish  be  full.  Put  some 
pieces  of  butter  on  the  top,  with  some  good 
gi'avy ; strew  bread  crumbs  over  it,  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour. 

To  Boix  Pike.  Wash  the  fish  clean, 
and  take  out  the  gills ; make  a stuffing  of 
grated  bread  crumbs,  butter,  a few  oysters, 
and  a little  parsley  chopped  very  fine, 
some  onions,  pepper,  salt,  some  fine  herbs 
dried  and  rubbed  to  powder,  binding  the 
whole  with  an  egg ; fill  the  inside  and  the 
gills  with  this  stuffing,  and  sew  the  fish 
up,  and  put  on  in  boiling  salt  and  water, 
with  a little  vinegar  in  it,  and  boil  for 
half  an  hour.  Serve  with  melted  butter 
and  oyster  sauce. 

Pike  a ea  Ciiambohd.  After  having 
gutted  the  fish,  fill  the  body  with  carp 
roe.s  ; lard  one  side  of  the  fish,  and  cook 
it  in  a fish-kettle  with  French  white 
wine,  pepper,  salt,  thynne,  bay  leaf,  cloves, 
and  slices  of  onions.  When  the  fish  is 
cottked,  garnish  it  with  boiled  sweetbread 
and  river  crawfish,  and  serve  with  espag- 
nolle  sauce. 

To  Roast  a Pike.  When  the  fish  has 
been  well  cleaned  and  scaled,  take  out  the 
inside,  and  fill  it  with  a stuffing  made  of 


the  crumb  of  bread,  a little  butter,  pep- 
per, salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel, 
with  an  egg  to  bind  it ; baste  it  well  with 
butter,  and  roast  in  a llutch  oven.  Serve 
with  melted  butter  and  lobster  sauce. 

Stewed  Pike.  Put  the  fish  into  a 
stewpan  with  two  or  three  anchovies,  a 
bit  of  larded  rump  steak,  some  pickled 
cucumbers,  two  or  three  carrots  sliced, 
salt,  and  pepper,  and  a few  truffles.  Put 
as  much  French  w'hite  wine  as  will  cover 
the  fish,  and  stew  gently  for  an  hour. 

PiECHAKD.  This  fish  bears  a very  close 
resemblance  to  the  herring ; and  is  caught 
in  large  quantities  on  the  coasts  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  but  is  seldom  found  higher 
up  either  of  the  channels.  It  is  of  a more 
oily  nature  than  the  herring,  and  may 
be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  that  fish. 
The  principal  consumption  is  for  the  Italian 
market,  to  which  part  they  are  exported 
in  a salted  state.  Those  fish  which  are 
bruised  in  the  landing  are  sold  for  manure 
to  the  farmers,  and  ai’e  highly  esteemed  ; 
one  fish,  it  is  said,  will  manure  two  squai’e 
feet  of  groimd. 

Peaice  is  a flat  fish,  in  season  at  the 
same  time  as  Brill,  (see  Bhiee,)  but  very 
inferior  in  quality,  being  generally  very 
watery.  When  plaice  can  be  got  quite 
alive,  and  the  tails  eut  off,  and  gashes  cut 
across  them,  in  the  way  that  cod  are  served 
for  the  London  market,  (which  is  called 
crimping,)  they  become  firmer.  The  large 
ones  ai’e  generally  boiled  in  the  same 
manner  as  brill  or  turbot,  and  the  smaller 
ones  fried  in  the  same  way  as  other 
small  fish. 

Prawns,  a small  sea  fish,  with  thick 
scales.  It  is  delicious  eating,  and  par- 
takes of  the  nature  and  properties  of  many 
shell  fish.  Prawns  are  seldom  cooked  in 
any  other  way  than  by  boiling,  when  they 
may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold.  To  boil 
prawns  or  shrimps,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  throw  them,  with  a good  quantity  of 
salt,  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them 
remain  until  they  have  thoroughly  changed 
colour.  The  flesh  of  prawns  may  be 
potted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Iho 
lobster.  (See  Lodster.)  It  is  rather 
indigestible. 

Saemon  is  by  many  persons  considered 
the  finest  of  all  fish  ; but  medical  men  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  it  is  indigestible  ; 
tins,  however,  is  only  the  case  when  the 
fish  is  not  young.  The  flesh  of  a half 
grown  salmon  is  tender,  nutritious,  and 
easy  of  digestiom  There  are,  at  least,  fifty 
modes  of  dressing  salmon,  but  broiled  or 
boiled,  with  a proper  sauce,  (see  Savces,) 
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is  better  tlianany  other  mode.  We  sliall, 
liowever,  give  a few  of  tlie  most  approved 
preparations  in  Paris  and  J^ondon. 

To  Bake  Salmon.  Clean  and  cut  tlie 
fish  into  slices,  put  it  in  a dish,  and  make 
the  following  sauce : — Melt  an  ounce  of 
butter,  kneaded  in  flour,  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  gravy,  with  two  glasses  of  port 
wine,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  catsup,  two 
anchovies,  and  a little  Cayenne.  When 
the  anchovies  are  dissolved,  strain  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  tie  a sheet  of 
buttered  paper  over  the  dish,  and  bake  it 
in  an  oven. 

Saumon  au  Bleu.  Having  gutted  the 
fish,  and  split  it,  put  it  into  a stewingpan, 
with  sufficient  white  French  wine  to  cover 
it  and  the  other  articles  well,  and  to  allow 
for  loss  in  stewing  ; add  a few  carrots  and 
onions  sliced,  four  or  five  cloves,  a few  bay 
leaves,  some  parsley,  and  salt  and  pepper  ; 
let  these  simmer  for  two  hours,  and 
serve  up,  covered  with  a sauce  made  mth 
butter,  flour,  veal  jelly,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
garnish  the  dish  with  capers,  anchovies 
sliced,  and  sliced  pickled  gherkins,  or  let 
these  articles  be  tossed  up  in  the  sauce. 

To  Boil  Salmon,  (the  English  way.) 
Let  the  water  be  boiled  with  a good 
quantity  of  salt,  and  when  boilmg,  put  in 
the  fish ; boil  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  if 
the  fish  be  whole ; but  if  cut  in  slices,  fi-om 
ten  to  twenty  minutes,  aecording  to  the 
thickness ; serve  with  lobster,  anchovy,  or 
caper  sauce.  ■= 

To  Broil  Salmon  Steaks.  Cut  the 
steaks  from  the  thickest  part  of  the  fish, 
nearly  an  inch  thick ; butter  pieces  of 
white  paper,  fold  the  steaks  in  them,  and 
broil  them  over  a slow  fire  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  ; take  off  the  paper  ; serve, 
garnished  with  plenty  of  fried  parsley. 
Dressed  in  this  way,  they  may  be  put 
round  salmon  boiled,  in  slices.  Sauces : — 
melted  butter,  lobster,  or  shrimp  sauce. 

Caveach  Salmon.  Boil  in  two  quarts 
of  vinegar  three  heads  of  shalots,  half  an 
ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  three  cloves, 
two  blades  of  mace,  and  a little  salt. 
Cut  the  fish  in  slices,  and  fry  them  of  a 
light-browm  colour  in  fine  oil,  or  clarified 
dripping ; put  them,  when  cold,  into  a 
pan ; pour  over  them  the  vinegar  and 
spices,  and  put  on  the  top  eight  or  ten 
spoonfuls  of  oil. 

Salmon  Fritters.  Cut  small  some 
cold  hoiled  salted  salmon ; pound  some 
boiled  potatoes,  moistened  with  cream, 
and  the  j'oke  of  an  egg  beaten ; mi.v  them 
together,  and  make  it  into  small  frittem, 
anil  fry  them  of  a light  lu'own  in  fresh 
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lard,  or  beef  dripping;  serve  them  with 
hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  in  quarters.  For 
sauce,  melt  two  ounces  of  butter,  with  a 
little  cream  and  Hour  mixed,  and  add, 
when  it  is  hot,  a dessert-spoonful  of  soy, 
and  two  of  mushroom  catsup. 

Kipi'eh,  or  Dried  Salmon.  Cut  the 
fish  up  the  back,  and  take  out  the  bone  ; 
wipe  it  very  clean  with  a cloth  ; score  it, 
and  put  a handful  of  salt  on  each  side,  and 
let  it  lie  for  three  days  ; then  hang  it  up 
to  dry,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two 
days,  and  eats  well  with  a little  pepper 
put  over  it,  and  broiled. 

Pate  de  Saumon.  Cut  some  salmon 
steaks,  and  season  them  well  with  salt  and 
pepper,  then  simmer  them  in  a saucepan 
with  slices  of  eels  and  a few  anchovies ; 
when  cold,  put  them  into  a fine  crust  and 
bake  them. 

Pickled  Salmon.  Cut  the  salmon 
into  pieces,  hoil  it  as  for  eating,  and  lay  it 
on  a dry  cloth  till  the  following  day ; Ixiil 
two  quai-ts  of  good  vinegar  with  one  of 
the  liquor  the  fish  was  boiled  in,  one 
ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  half  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  and  four  blades  of  mace. 
Put  the  salmon  into  sometliing  deep,  and 
pour  over  it  the  prepared  vinegar  when 
cold.  A little  sweet  oil  put  upon  the  top 
wdll  make  it  keep  a twelvemonth. 

To  Pot  Salmon.  Take  off  the  head, 
cut  the  salmon  in  thick  slices,  wipe  it 
dry,  but  do  not  wash  it ; pound  lialf  an 
ounce  of  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves,  (the 
least  part  of  cloves,)  half  an  ounce  of  white 
pepper,  and  some  salt ; chop  fine  one 
onion,  six  bay  leaves,  and  six  anchories  ; 
with  this  season  each  slice ; put  them  into 
a pan  with  very  tliin  slices  of  liutter 
between  each  layer  ; bake  it.  MTien  well 
done,  dram  off  the  butter,  and  when  cold, 
pour  over  it  some  clarified  butter. 

To  Salt  a S.almon.  Cut  the  fish  up 
the  back,  and  cut  out  the  bone ; \ripe  it 
clean,  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt ; let  it  lie 
a night  to  drain  off  the  liquor ; u ipe  it 
dry ; rub  on  it  two  or  three  ounces  of 
pounded  saltpetre ; cut  it  into  pieces ; 
pack  it  close  in  a pot,  with  a thick 
layer  of  salt  between  each  layer  of  fish. 
If  the  brine  docs  not  rise  in  a few  days, 
boil  a strong  one,  and  pour  it,  uhen  cold, 
upon  the  salmon,  which  must  always  1k> 
covered  with  it. 

Saumon  Sauce  aux  Carres.  This  is 
the  favourite  mode  of  dressing  sidmon  in 
France.  Lay  the  salmon,  cut  into  thick 
slices,  in  oil,  pamlev,  eilnds,  salt,  and  whole 
jiejiper.  Stew  for  an  hour,  adding  from 
time  to  time  merely  sufficient  water  to 
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keep  it  moist,  then  serve  up  covered  with 
pliiin  butter  plentifully  mixed  with  capers. 

To  Stew  Salmon — the  English 
Way.  Clean  and  scrape  the  fish  ; cut  it 
into  slices,  and  stew  it  in  a rich  white 
gravy.  A little  before  servmg,  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  soy,  one  of  essence  of 
anchovy,  a little  salt^  some  chopped 
parsley,  and  chives. 

VoL  AU  Vent  au  Saumon.  Take  a 
portion  of  salmon  which  has  been  boiled, 
hash  it  up  with  a knife,  with  mushrooms, 
and  an  anchovy  or  two,  and  season  well ; 
put  it  into  a stew'pan  time  enough  for  the 
mushrooms  to  be  well  done,  and  when  the 
“ vol  au  vent”  comes  out  of  the  oven,  take 
off  the  top  and  put  in  the  fish,  adding  a 
rich  gravy,  (see  Sauces,)  replace  the  top, 
and  serve.  The  “ vol  au  vent”  will  be 
improved,  if  after  the  fish  has  been  put  in 
it  is  placed  in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes. 
Salmon  may  be  cooked  also  accorduig  to 
the  directions  for  sturgeon ; it  may  also 
be  scolloped  as  oysters,  using  salmon 
which  has  already  been  boiled. 

It  is  stated,  in  a work  recently  pub- 
lished, that  it  is  MTong  to  cook  .salmon 
quite  fresh ; the  flakes,  it  is  said,  are 
hard  ; whereas  the  oily  matter  by  keeping 
for  a day  insinuates  itself  into  the  flesh, 
and  renders  it  tender. 

Sabdinia.  a species  of  pilchard,  but 
smaller.  They  are  taken  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  form 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  of  the 
lower  classes  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  In  Lisbon  they  are  broiled 
and  sold  in  the  streets,  in  the  same  way 
as  roasted  chesnuts  are  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  The  Sardinia  is  generally 
broiled,  but  it  may  be  cooked  with  the 
same  vaidety  as  herrings  ; great  quantities 
are  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  an- 
chovies. From  the  excessive  quantity  of 
oil  contained  in  this  fish,  it  is  difficult  of 
digestion. 

Shad.  A sea  fish  ; hut  which  in  the 
spring  and  summer  goes  into  rivers  to 
feed  and  fatten.  The  goodness  of  this 
fish  depends  essentially  upon  the  locality 
in  which  it  feeds ; some  shad  are  almost 
uneatable,  whilst  others  are  nearly  as  good 
as  salmon ; the  shad  taken  at  sea  are 
generally  dry  and  flavourless.  Any  of 
the  directions  for  cooking  salmon  may  be 
followed  with  this  fish. 

Shrimps.  A small  fish  resembling 
prawns,  but  smaller ; the  flavour  is  nearly 
the  same,  except  that  it  is  less  exquisite. 
Shrimps  are  boiled  in  the  same  way  as 
prawns,  (see  Prawns,)  and  the  flesh  may 
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be  potted  like  the  flesh  of  the  lobster,  (see 
Lodsteu.)  Shrimps,  when  boiled,  are 
chopped  up  and  served  with  melted  but- 
ter, as  a sauce  for  various  descriptions  of 
fish.  (See  Sauces.) 

Skate.  A hideous-looking  salt-w'ater 
fish,  and  difficult  of  digestion,  but  of  an 
agreeable  flavour;  it  remains  fresh  in  a 
high  temperature  longer  than  most  other 
species  of  fish.  In  ordinary  cookery  it  is 
boiled  plain,  or  crimped,  and  served  mth 
melted  butter,  catsup,  or  some  other  fish 
sauce  being  mixed  with  it,  according  to 
taste.  Crimped  skate  is  considered  the 
most  digestible ; it  is  certainly  the  most  firm. 
The  fish  is  crimped  by  drawing  a knife 
through  it,  in  lines,  when  first  caught. 
Cooks  should  be  careful  to  boil  this  fish 
thoroughly.  The  sauce  of  melted  butter 
is  improved  by  the  addition  of  capers. 

Skate  with  Black  Butter.  (“  Bale 
au  Beuri'e  Noir.”)  Boil  a piece  of  skate 
(not  crimped)  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
serve  it  up  with  the  following  sauce  : — 
Burn  fresh  butter  in  a ft'ying  pan  imtil 
nearly  black,  adding  vinegar  sufficient  to 
give  a good  acidity ; just  before  the  but- 
ter is  done,  throw  in  some  chopped  parsley. 
The  fish  is  to  be  served  up  in  the  dish  with 
this  sauce.  This  is  a very  agreeable  way 
of  eating  skate. 

Fried  Skate.  Take  slices  of  crimped 
skate ; lay  them  for  four  hours  in  butter, 
with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  a little  garlic, 
onions,  parsley,  chives,  and  vinegar ; keep 
it  sufficiently  near  the  fire  for  the  butter 
to  be  melted;  at  the  end  of  the  time 
mentioned  take  out  the  slices  of  skate, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  ; garnish  the  dish 
with  parsley. 

Skate  a la  Sainte  Menehoud.  Put 
in  a saucepan  half  a pint  of  milk,  with 
salt,  pepper,  butter  thickened  with  flour, 
two  onions  sliced,  a little  parsley,  a little 
of  the  ordinary  dried  pottage  herbs,  twD 
or  three  cloves,  and  a laurel  leaf ; let  them 
boil ; then  put  in  the  slices  of  crimped 
skate,  and  cook  quietly ; after  which  re- 
move the  skate  and  broil  them,  and 
serve  them  up  with  a remoulade.  (See 
Remoulade.) 

Smelts.  May  be  dressed  as  whiting, 
in  any  foim,  but  it  is  unusual  to  cook 
them  in  any  other  way  than  by  frying. 
They  are  not  to  be  washed,  but  wijjed 
with  a clean  cloth,  and  di'edged  with 
flour,  or  brushed  over  with  a feather, 
dipped  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten,  and 
rolled  in  a plate  of  finely-grated  bread 
crumbs,  and  fried  in  boiling  dripping, 
or  fresh  lard.  They  vary  in  size,  and 
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some  will  be  done  sooner  than  others. 
When  of  a clear  yellow  brown,  take  them 
out  carefully,  and  lay  them  before  the  fire 
upon  the  hack  of  a sieve  to  dr.ain  and 
keep  hot.  Dish  them,  heads  and  tails 
alternately,  or  serve  them  up  on  a silver 
skewer.  Gaimish  with  fried  parsley. 
Sauce  : — melted  butter. 

Sole.  A delicate  fish,  containing  a 
very  small  quantity  of  oily  matter,  and, 
therefore,  particularly  recommended  to 
invalids  and  persons  of  weak  stomachs. 
The  smaller  sized  soles  are  always  to  he 
preferred,  as  they  are  tender  when  cooked 
quite  fresh ; whereas  the  larger  sort  eat 
tough,  unless  they  are  kept  for  some  time. 
The  skin  of  the  smaller  sized  soles,  care- 
fully dried  in  the  sun,  is  a good  substitute 
for  isinglass,  for  clearing  coffee,  and 
various  other  pmq)oses.  In  English 
cookery,  soles  are  seldom  eaten  in  any 
other  way  than  boiled  or  fried ; but  there 
are  many  excellent  modes  of  cooking 
them  on  the  Continent. 

To  Boil  Soles.  Clean  them  well,  and 
put  them  on  in  boiling  water,  with  a little 
salt,  and  let  them  boil  till  the  fish  rises  to 
the  surface ; when  they  are  done.  Serve 
with  melted  butter,  and  shrimp,  or  an- 
chovy sauce. 

To  Fry  Soles.  Having  taken  off  the 
brown  skin,  and  scraped  the  other  side, 
wash  them  well,  and  lay  them  in  a cloth 
to  dry;  then  rub  them  well  over  with 
yolk  of  egg  well  beaten,  and  cover  well 
with  grated  bread  crumbs ; fry  them  of  a 
good  colour  in  boiling  lard,  and  when 
done,  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  dry ; serve 
with  melted  butter,  and  shrimp  sauce, 
garnishing  the  dish  with  crimped  parsley. 

Fried  Soles,  (Italian  Wat.)  Clean 
well ; cut  off  the  heads  and  tails,  and  put 
them  into  a frying  pan,  covering  them 
with  chopped  parsley,  chiboles,  salt,  pep- 
per, a little  powdered  nutmeg,  and  adding 
a good  piece  of  butter,  previously  warmed 
for  that  purpose.  Cook  -over  a quick  fire, 
and  turn  the  soles  as  soon  as  one  side  is 
done ; when  ready  to  serve,  pour  over  a 
little  Italian  sauce.  (See  Sauces.) 

Sole  au  Gratin.  Rub  a piece  of  but- 
ter on  a silver  dish ; then  fry  for  a short 
time  some  chopped  fine  herbs,  eschalots, 
chopped  mushrooms,  and  salt,  and  pepper ; 
when  these  are  nicely  browned  put  them 
in  the  dish,  and  place  your  soles  upon 
them  ; then  cover  the  soles  with  grated 
bread  crumbs;  add  a little  Imttcr,  and  a 
small  (piantity  of  Ih’cnch  white  wine. 
Conk  this  disii  gently  under  a braising 
pan,  or  over  a slow  ehareoal  fire;  but  if  tbe 
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latter,  brown  with  a salamander.  Serve 
the  soles  in  the  dish  in  which  they  are 
co(jked,  and  just  before  serving  add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  or  le.ss, according  to  the 
number  of  soles. 

Stewed  Sole.  I’ut  a large  sole  in  a 
stewpan,  with  a few  fine  herbs,  a bay  leaf, 
pepper,  and  salt,  two  or  three  mu.shnMRns 
chopped,  a dash  of  lemon  juice,  and  a bit 
of  the  peel ; to  this  add  a little  good  gravy, 
and  half  a pint  of  port  or  white  wine,  ac- 
cording to  taste.  Stew  very  gently  till 
thoroughly  done,  but  not  to  be  broken. 

SuRATs.  From  the  very  great  abund- 
ance of  this  fish  in  some  parts  of  England, 
and  particularly  in  the  London  market,  it 
is  very  little  eaten,  except  by  the  poor ; 
and  from  its  oily  nature  it  is  certainly  not 
to  be  recommended  for  persons  of  difficult 
digestion.  It  has,  however,  an  agreeable 
flavour  if  carefully  cooked.  For  frying, 
which  is  the  only  way  in  which  sprats  are 
dressed,  every  fish  should  be  separately 
wiped  dry  and  floured,  before  putting  into 
the  pan  ; good  lard  or  oil,  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  fish  to  be  well  covered, 
must  be  used.  Sprats  are  very  frequently 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  anchovies, 
for  sauces,  and  are  not  a bad  substitute  ; 
they  are  also  dried  and  smoked  like  her- 
rings, and  are  an  agreeable  relish  for 
breakfast.  Enormous  quantities  of  this 
fish  are  used  on  the  coast  of  England  as 
manure. 

Sturgeon.  This  fish  in  England  is 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  “ royal ;” 
it  is  a very  scarce  fish,  and  only  in  season 
in  January  and  February;  its  flesh  is 
coarse,  and  it  seems  to  owe  its  celebrity 
to  its  scarcity ; the  roe  of  the  sturgeon, 
however,  is  a favourite  dish,  either  fresh, 
pickled,  or  potted.  It  sometimes  attains 
an  enonnous  size,  in  which  case  it  is 
usually  cooked  in  portions.  Like  salmon, 
it  goes  into  rivers  to  feed.  It  is  very  oily, 
and  difficult  of  digestion,  but  is  said  to  be 
very  nourishing ; it  should  never  be  eaten 
by  persons  of  delicate  stomach.  From 
the  roe  of  this  fish  is  prepared  the  cele- 
brated dish  called  caviar,  which  is  done 
by  pickling  it,  and  pressing  it  down  for 
exportation. 

Sturgeon  a la  Braise.  Put  some 
slices  of  the  fish  into  a braising  pan,  with 
slices  of  veal  and  r.i.sliei's  of  Iwcon,  a tum- 
blerful of  I'Tonch  white  wine,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  two  or  three  onions,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  a little  good  stock,  or  gravy  ; 
serve  with  the  same  s:mce  as  when  roasted. 

To  Broil  Sti’rgkon.  Cut  the  fi.sh 
into  cutlets ; rub  each  over  with  tlie  yolk 
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of  an  egg  well  beaten ; cover  with  chopped 
parsley,  grated  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  and 
salt ; and  broil,  UTajiped  in  buttered  paper. 
Serve  with  melted  butter  and  oyster 
sauce. 

Sturgeon  en  Matelote.  Cut  the 
fish  into  small  thin  slices ; lay  them  on  a 
fireproof  dish,  with  a slice  of  butter,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  put  them  over 
a very  slow  fire ; when  the  slices  of  fish 
are  done  on  one  side,  turn  them ; when 
(|uite  done,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  take  them  out  of  the  dish,  and 
add  to  the  sauce  a little  floiu*,  wliich  mix 
well  udth  the  butter,  and  three  or  four 
shalots,  and  a little  parsley  chopped  fine  ; 
put  the  fish  again  into  the  sauce,  and  set 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ; 
serve  with  the  sauce  thrown  over  the  fish, 
and  the  dish  garnished  with  diamonds  of 
bread,  fried  brown  in  butter  and  drained. 

Roasted  Sturgeon.  Lard  the  sturgeon 
with  fat  bacon,  and  roast ; serve  it  with 
Italhm  or  Espagnole  sauces,  (see  Sauces,) 
or  with  stewed  truffles,  or  mushrooms. 

Tench — Is  a fresh  water  fish,  closely 
resembling  the  carp  in  shape,  but  having 
the  scales  smaller,  and  the  colour  more 
incUned  to  yellow ; it  is  in  season  from 
July  to  September.  The  flesh  of  the 
tench  is  not  very  nutritive,  and  is  difficult 
of  digestion,  and  requires  to  be  highly 
seasoned  to  be  palatable.  It  is  dressed  as 
follows,  but  may  be  also  cooked  according 
to  any  of  the  directions  given  under  the 
head  of  carp : — 

Tench  Broiled.  Scale  and  clean  as 
above ; then  broil  on  the  gridiron,  wrapped 
in  buttered  paper;  serve  with  melted 
butter,  or  any  other  sauce. 

Tench,  Fricasseed.  Dip  the  fish  for 
a minute  or  two  into  boiling  water ; then 
take  it  out,  and  take  off  the  skin  and  the 
scales,  beginning  at  the  side  of  the  head ; 
then  gut  and  wash  it ; cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  fricassee,  in  the  same  manner  as 
chickens.  (See  Chickens.) 

Tench,  Fried.  Draw  and  wash  the 
fish  well ; then  wipe  it  very  dry ; cut  it 
open  down  the  back;  season  with  salt, 
and  fry  of  a good  colour  in  boiling  oil  or 
lard  ; ^ serve  with  anchovy,  or  any  other 
relishing  sauce. 

Tench  en  Marinade.  Scale  and 
clean  as  above,  and  lay  them  in  a dish, 
with  some  sweet  oil,  parsley,  green  onions, 
and  shalots  chopped  fine,  a bunch  of  fine 
herbs,  salt,  and  popper.  'When  they  have 
thoroughly  imViibed  the  flavour  of  this 
seasoning,  place  them  between  two  sheets 
of  writing  paper,  well  buttered,  covering 


them  with  the  seasoning,  and  broil  them 
on  a slow  fire  ; serve  without  the  paper ; 
pouring  over  tliem  some  good  sauce  made 
hot. 

Tench  a la  Poulette.  Prepare  the 
fish  as  directed  in  the  first  receipt,  and 
dress  precisely  as  directed  for  Eels  a la 
Poulette. 

Thunny.  a large  fish  caught  on  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia ; where  it  is  pickled  in 
vinegar,  or  preserved  in  fine  oil  for  ex- 
portation, being  first  fried  in  slices.  It  is 
eaten  on  the  Continent  as  an  entremet ; 
stewed  wdth  fresh  butter,  sweet  herbs,  and 
seasoning ; or  again  fried.  It  is  also  made 
into  a sort  of  paste,  by  chopping  and 
pounding  in  a mortar,  and  then  put  into  a 
jar,  and  baked  with  butter,  white  wine, 
lemon  juice,  salt,  pepper,  and  mushrooms. 
This  fish  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
old  Athenians,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a 
delicacy. 

Trout.  A delicate  river  fish ; caught 
in  great  perfection  in  many  of  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  England.  It  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  the  table  from  May  to  July. 
As  trout  are  very  seldom  taken  of  a large 
size  in  England,  they  are  usually  fried  ; 
but  on  the  Continent,  where  they  are 
much  larger,  they  are  cooked  in  a variety 
of  ways.  The  flesh  of  sahnon  trout  is 
red,  that  of  the  common  trout  white ; but 
the  first  is  considered  far  superior.  They 
are  both  cooked  in  the  same  manner. 

To  Boil  Trout.  When  the  fish  has 
been  cleaned  and  gutted,  put  it  in  boding 
water,  made  pretty  salt,  and  boil  fast  for 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes ; serve 
with  melted  butter. 

To  Collar  Trout.  When  they  have 
been  well  cleaned,  split  them  down  the 
back,  and  remove  the  bone ; then  di-y 
them  well  in  a cloth ; season  with  black 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mace  pounded ; 
roll  them  up  and  pack  them  close  in  a 
dish ; pour  over  them  some  vinegar,  two  or 
three  bay  leaves,  and  some  whole  pepper; 
and  bake  in  the  oven  for  an  hour,  cover- 
ing the  dish  with  buttered  paper. 

To  Fry  Trout.  Wlien  well  cleaned, 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  rub  them 
well  over  with  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten  ; 
then  cover  with  grated  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  to  a good  colour ; serve  with  melted 
butter  and  lemon  pickle. 

Trout,  (Italian  Way.)  Put  a large 
trout,  or  two  middle-sized  ones,  into  a 
stenqian ; cover  them  -with  two  carrots,  and 
four  onions  sliced,  some  parsley  and 
chibols,  two  bay  leaves,  a little  thyme, 
two  or  three  cloves,  and  salt  and  pepper ; 
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add  two  bottles  of  common  red  French 
wine,  and  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour ; then  pass  all  the  gravy  through  a 
sieve ; and  having  melted  in  another  sauce- 
pan about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
mixed  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
add,  by  degrees,  the  strained  sauce,  stir- 
ring over  a brisk  fire  until  it  has  become 
well  united  and  thick  ; put  the  fish  into  a 
dish,  pour  this  sauce  over  it,  and  serve. 

Stewed  Trout.  Put  into  a pan  some 
crumb  of  bread,  with  a little  butter,  some 
parsley,  shalots  chopped  very  fine,  peppei’, 
salt,  two  or  three  cloves,  a little  nutmeg 
grated,  a glass  of  French  white  wine,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  good  gravy  ; 
let  it  boil  until  it  becomes  thick  ; put  the 
fish,  which  has  been  scaled,  cleaned,  and 
cut  into  slices,  into  another  vessel,  with  a 
little  stock,  salt,  pepper,  and  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  let  it  boil  till  the  liquor  is 
quite  reduced;  then  dish  up  the  fish, 
pouring  over  it  the  former  sauce,  and 
serve. 

Turbot.  A very  fine  digestible  fish, 
common  to  most  countries,  and  taken 
frequently  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ; those 
caught  off  the  Scilly  islands,  and  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall,  are  of  very  fine 
quality.  This  fish  was  held  in  such  high 
estimation  by  the  Romans,  that  in  the 
time  of  Cato  a turbot  was  sometimes  sold 
at  Rome  for  250  crowns ; and  it  was  fre- 
quently styled  by  the  ancients,  phasianus 
aquations,  “ water  pheasant.”  Juvenal 
even  relates  that  the  Emperor  Domitian 
once  summoned  his  senators  together  to 
deliberate  on  the  kind  of  sauce  with 
which  turbot  should  he  eaten.  Turbot  is 
good  at  most  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  in 
its  greatest  perfection  about  June  and 
July.  To  dress  tiu'bot,  it  should  be  put 
into  boiling  water,  in  which  has  been 
previously  put  a handful  of  salt  and  a 
little  vinegar ; keep  it  boiling  fast ; when 
it  is  done,  it  wiil  rise  from  the  drainer ; 
serve  with  melted  butter  and  lobster  sauce. 
Turbot  is  somethnes  cooked  in  water  to 
which  about  a pint  of  milk  has  been 
added,  and  when  on  the  point  of  boiling, 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  kept  only  at 
such  a distance  that  the  cooking  may  be 
completed  without  the  water  boiling.  In 
the  event  of  milk  being  added,  the  vinegar 
must  be  omitted.  Turbot  is  generally 
considered  best  when  perfectly^  fresh,  but 
it  is  preferred  by  some  after  it  has  been 
hung  a few  days  by  the  tail  in  a cool 
place.  In  all  dinners  of  ceremony,  boiled 
turbot  should  he  ganiished  with  fried 
smelts,  hir.  Carcme  says  that  a large 
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boiled  lobster  should  be  placed  on  the 
turbot,  and  this  lobster  be  garnished  with 
about  a dozen  smelts,  skewered  with  silver 
skewers,  three  or  four  on  each,  :md  fixed 
in  the  lob.stcr;  the  turbot  should  be  served 
on  a napkin. 

Turbot  en  Matelote.  Put  the  fish 
on  a dish  that  will  stand  fire,  and  strew 
over  it  some  onions  cut  into  slices,  a little 
salt,  pepper,  a bay  leaf,  a little  lemon 
juice,  and  some  butter  melted  for  the 
purpose,  and  moistened  v\dth  some  white 
French  wine ; then  place  the  dish  over 
some  hot  ashes,  and  cover  it  with  a brais- 
ing pan.  It  must  be  moistened  from  time 
to  time  with  a little  wine,  and  served  with 
some  rich  fish  sauce. 

Turbot  Steaks  Broiled.  Cut  the 
fish  into  steaks ; season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt ; dip  them  in  melted  butter,  and 
cover  them  with  bread  crumbs,  after 
having  rubbed  them  over  ivith  yolks  of 
egg  well  beaten ; broil  them  or  a good 
colour ; and  serve  them  with  some  rich 
sauce,  or  with  melted  butter. 

Stewed  Turbot.  Mix  a pound  of 
fi’esh  butter,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
nutmeg,  some  parsley  and  mushrooms 
chopped,  a chopped  shalot,  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons ; cover  the  bottom  of  the 
fish  kettle  with  a portion  of  this  mixture, 
then  put  in  the  fish,  and  cover  it  with  the 
remainder;  add  a hottle  of  French  white 
wine,  and  let  the  whole  stew  very  gently 
for  an  hour.  Another  mode  may  lie 
adopted  by  taking  up  the  fish  when  it  lias 
been  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
putting  it  into  a slow  oven,  moistening 
from  time  to  time  with  the  liquor  in  which 
it  has  been  stewed  ; a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  serving,  sprinkle  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  grated  parmesan  cheese,  over  the  fish ; 
in  either  case,  some  of  the  liquor  is  to  be 
served  uith  the  fish  in  a sauce  tureen. 

Whitebait.  A small  and  very  deli- 
cate fish,  peculiar  to  the  river  Tliiunes. 
Naturalists  have  long  disputed  as  to 
whether  the  whitebait  be  a sjiecics  of 
itself,  or  the  young  of  a larger  species 
of  fish.  The  balance  of  evidence  seems 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  former  opinion. 
"Wliitebait  should  be  eaten  very  fresh,  as 
otherwise  its  flavour  is  much  diminished, 
It  is  to  be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as 
gudgeon.  (See  Gudgeon.) 

AViiiting.  a very  delicate  fish,  which 
seldom  disagrees  with  any  stomach,  as  it 
contains  only  a small  portion  of  oily 
matter.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  fish  that 
reriuires  to  be  eaten  more  fresh  than  the 
whiting,  although  many  epicures,  in  order 
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to  have  the  fish  linn  and  flaky,  prefer  them 
to  lay  for  a few  hours  with  tlie  eyes  and 
gills  filled  witli  salt.  Whiting  are  to  be 
purchased  almost  all  the  year,  but  arc  in 
tlie  liighest  perfection  from  January  to 
March. 

Whiting  a la  Boubgeoise.  Put  into 
a dish  that  ivill  stand  fire,  a good  sized 
piece  of  fresh  butter ; when  it  is  melted, 
add  some  chopped  parsley,  muslirooms, 
chibols,  salt,  and  pepper;  lay  the  whitiiigs 
over  this,  and  having  covered  the  dish, 
cook  very  gently  over  a charcoal  fire ; 
serve  them  in  their  own  sauce ; but  just 
before  sendng,  add  a dash  of  lemon  juice. 

To  Boil  Whiting.  Clean  them  well, 
and  put  them  on  in  boiling  water,  with  a 
handful  of  salt;  when  done,  they  will 
rise  to  the  sm-face,  and  must  he  imme- 
diately taken  up  ; skim  well,  while  boil- 
ing ; serve  with  melted  butter,  or  shrimp 
sauce. 

To  Bboil  Whiting.  Prepare  in  the 
same  way  as  for  frjdng,  and  cook  on  a 
gridiron ; rubbing  them  over,  before  serv- 
ing, with  a little  cold  butter. 

To  Dbv  Whiting.  Clean  and  scrape 
them,  and  cut  them  open  to  below  the 
vent ; take  ouLthe  eyes,  and  fill  the  hollow 
with  salt,  and  put  salt  also  into  the  bodies ; 
let  them  lie  twenty-four  hours ; then 
place  a small  skewer  across  the  head  part, 
to  keep  them  open,  and  hang  them  in  a 
cool  place  in  the  open  air.  They  will 
keep  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  and 
may  be  either  boiled,  and  eaten  with  egg 
sauce,  or  broiled. 

To  Fby  Whiting.  Wlien  the  scales 
have  been  well  scraped  off,  and  the  fish 
thoroughly  cleaned,  cut  off  the  fims  and 
wipe  them  dry  with  a cloth ; then  dredge 
them  with  flour,  and  rub  them  over  with 
yolk  of  egg  beaten  up,  and  cover  with 
bread  crumbs;  fry  to  a good  colour  in 
boiling  lard  or  oil.  If  the  fish  is  very 
large,  it  may  be  cut  into  steaks  ; hut  the 
small  ones  are  generally  preferred  for 
frying,  and  are  always  dressed  with  the 
tails  run  through  the  ej^es. 

Stewed  Whiting.  Put  the  whitings 
into  a stewpan,  with  some  fresh  butter, 
chopped  parsley,  and  chibols,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a little  nutmeg ; moisten 
them  from  time  to  time  with  butter  and 
white  wine ; when  done  on  one  side,  turn 
them ; and  when  quite  done,  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter,  adding  a little  lemon 
juice. 

FLANNELS,  To  Wash.  When 
flannels  have  been  washed  several  times 
they  become  yellow.  The  “ Encyclopedie 


Domestique”  says,  this  may  be  prevented 
in  the  following.manner : — ^JVIixfour  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  with  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  put  it  to  boil ; tailing  care  to 
stir  the  whole  time.  When  it  has  boiled 
thoroughly,  put  the  flannel  articles  that 
are  to  be  washed  mto  a pan  or  tub,  and 
pour  over  them  half  the  quantity  of  this 
flour  and  water  in  a hoiluig  state.  When 
the  water  in  the  pan  or  tub  has  become 
cool  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  the  hand 
in  it,  wash  the  flannels  in  the  usual 
way,  but  without  the  addition  of  soap. 
Then  rinse  in  three  or  four  waters ; and 
having  let  them  drain  as  much  as  possible, 
put  them  back  to  the  tub  or  pan,  and 
poiu*  over  the  remaining  flour  and  water, 
also  boiling.  When  cool  enough,  wash 
as  before ; rinse  well,  and  hang  out  to  dry, 
without  wi’inging. 

FLEA.  V arious  remedies  are  resorted 
to  by  good  housewives  to  get  rid  and 
prevent  the  increase  of  this  most  prolific 
domestic  torment ; hut  the  best  preventive 
and  also  remedy  is  great  cleanliness.  The 
rooms  should  be  frequently  washed,  and 
the  bed  clothes  exposed  to  the  free  action 
of  the  outer  air.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
body,  before  going  to  bed,  be  spunged  over 
with  camphorated  spirit,  and  the  sheets  be 
sprinkled  with  it,  fleas  will  not  come  near 
the  person;  the  thing  is  worth  trying. 
The  camphor  may  be  sprinkled  in  the 
bed  in  powder,  which  is  made  by  drop- 
ping upon  a lump  of  camphor  a few  drops 
of  spirit,  and  then  reducing  it  by  the  hand 
to  powder. 

FLESH.  The  flesh  of  young  animals 
is  most  juicy  and  soft,  but  that  of  the 
older  is  more  nourishing.  The  juices  of 
old  animals,  says  Chambers,  are  spirituous, 
gelatinous,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste ; but 
the  flesh  is  hard  and  difficult  of  digestion. 
The  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  more  light 
and  digestible  than  that  of  tame.  Nearly 
a century  ago.  Dr.  Hales  suggested  that 
the  flesh  of  animals  intended  for  stoi-ing 
should  be  preserved  by  injecting  them 
immediately  after  killmg,  with  strong 
brine.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  although  the  prac- 
tice of  injecting  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
human  subject  with  pyroligneous  acid,  to 
keep  it  for  the  purposes  of  dissection,  has 
been  long  adopted  in  many  hospitals. 
Flesh,  among  botanists,  is  that  substance 
of  any  fruit  that  is  between  the  outer 
rind  and  the  stone,  or  that  part  of  any 
root  which  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

FLOUII.  Ground  corn  of  any  kind 
reduced  to  powder.  The  term  flour, 
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however,  is  usually  applied  only  to  the 
powder  of  wheat  and  rye ; the  j)owder  of 
l>arley,  oats,  See.,  is  generally  called  meal. 
Flour  should  always  he  kept  in  a dry 
state,  and  it’  intended  for  storing,  its 
natural  moisture  should  be  evaporated  by 
putting  it  into  an  oven  or  drying  stove, 
heated  to  about  170°  or  180°  of  Fahrenheit. 
This  heat  will  not  only  dry  the  dour,  but 
also  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  insects  which 
it  contains.  When  dry,  it  should  be 
packed  in  barrels.  Good  wheat  flour  is 
white,  light,  and  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  should  readily  drop  from  them ; 
if  it  adheres,  moisture,  or  the  presence  of 
some  adulterating  substance  may  be  sus- 
pected. If  flour  be  attacked  by  insects,  it 
is  unfit  for  use,  as  they  devour  the  gluten, 
and  leave  only  the  starch.  The  presence 
of  insects  may  be  sometimes  detected  by 
a magnifying  glass,  but  in  other  cases  a 
microscope  may  be  necessary.  The  most 
crimmal  adulterations  of  wheaten  flour 
are  sometimes  practised  in  England. 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  not  unfrequently  mi.xed 
with  it,  to  increase  its  weight ; but  this 
may  be  detected  by  boiling,  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  two  ounces  of  the  suspected 
flour  in  a pint  of  water,  then  agitating  it, 
and  filtering  through  blotting  paper.  If 
there  be  plaster,  it  will  remain  in  the 
paper ; this  being  dried,  and  put  into 
a narrow  glass,  and  a little  vinegar 
poured  upon  it,  the  plaister  will  give  out 
a smell  similar  to  that  of  rotten  eggs.  If 
chalk  be  mixed  with  the  flour,  it  may  be 
ascertained  by  throwing  some  of  the  flom’ 
upon  water,  when  the  chalk,  being  of  the 
greatest  specific  gravity,  'wdll  sink  imme- 
diately to  the  bottom ; if  the  water  be 
pom-ed  off,  and  idnegar  added  to  this 
deposit,  an  effervescence  will  take  place. 
Or  a little  of  the  flour  may  be  thrown 
upon  a heated  fire  shovel,  just  on  the 
point  of  becoming  red ; the  flour  will 
burn,  and  be  reduced  to  a black  ash,  but 
the  chalk  or  plaister  will  remain  uncon- 
sumed. Flour  is  not  always  adulterated 
by  deleterious  substances,  but  sometimes 
with  articles  harmless  in  their  nature,  but 
very  much  cheaper  than  wheaten  flour. 
The  fecula  of  potatoes  is  used  to  a great 
extent  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating 
flour,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land. Hitherto  it  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  detect  this  adulteration ; but  by 
a recent  and  most  beautiful  experiment 
the  presence  of  potato  fecula  in  flour  is 
detected,  even  though  it  be  in  the  propor- 
tif)n  of  only  one-fiftieth  part.  We  owe 
this  discovery,  which  is  by  electricity,  to 
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M.  Sellier,  a scientific  gentleman  belong- 
ing to  the  stamp  oflice  in  Paris.  It  liad 
long  been  known  that  certain  vegetable 
substances  were  attracted  by  positive,  and 
others  by  negative,  electricity.  M.  Sellier 
following  up  this  knowledge,  covered  a 
board  with  a coating  of  sealing-wax,  and 
hy  means  of  a Leyden  jar,  charged  one 
part  of  the  board  with  the  positive,  and 
the  other  with  the  negative  fluid.  He 
then,  with  a barber’s  puff,  charged  with 
the  flour  to  be  experimented  upon,  threw 
a little  over  the  board ; immediately,  the 
fecula  was  attracted  to  one  side,  and  the 
wheaten  flour  to  the  other.  On  looking 
at  each  through  a magnifying  glass,  the 
fecula  was  seen  lying  by  itself,  and  shining 
like  brilliants ; whilst  the  wheaten  flour, 
deprived  of  the  adulteration,  had  a dead 
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FOMENTATIONS.  The  name  of 
fomentation  is  given  to  any  external  ap- 
plication to  the  skin  by  means  of  bandages 
or  flannels.  They  are  used  hot  or  cold, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  cases  of 
sprains,  or  other  affections,  where  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  is  required,  thick  flannel 
is  dipped  in  the  hot  liquid,  and  being 
slightly  Avrung,  it  is  placed  as  hot  as 
possible  upon  the  part,  and  as  it  cools, 
another  flannel  is  got  ready.  In  colic, 
long  constipation,  and  other  affections  of 
the  bowels,  the  use  of  hot  fomentations, 
which  are  usually  made  by  boiling  poppy 
heads  and  chamomile  flowers  in  water,  are 
frequently  found  to  be  very  useful.  This 
fomentation  is,  at  the  same  time,  emollient 
and  soothing.  Its  strength  may  be  in- 
creased by  sprinkling  laudanum  upon  the 
flannel  when  it  has  been  Asuamg.  As  no 
danger  can  result  from  the  use  of  hot 
fomentations  for  such  affections,  they  may 
always  be  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  a 
medical  man,  when  the  pain  is  violent, 
and  the  case  is  urgent.  They  are  some- 
times used  in  gout  Avith  advantage,  and 
for  quinsy,  AA'hen  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  tumour  to  suppuration.  Cold  fomen- 
tations are  useful  in  sprains,  AA'hen  actiA’e 
inflammation  has  subsided,  and  it  is  re- 
quired to  give  tone  and  strength  to  the 
part.  The  best  Avay  of  apphflng  them  is 
to  put  a thick  bandage  upon  the  part,  and 
to  keep  pouring  cold  Avater  over  it.  Cold 
astringent  fomentations,  mixed  AA-ith  ex- 
tract of  lead,  are  used  for  the  dissiixition 
of  tumours ; but  this  should  never  be  done 
Avithout  medical  advice,  as  a medical  man 
only  can  be  a proi>er  jud^  ns  to  Avhether 
sucli  applications  should  be  used,  and 
gi'cat  danger  frequently  results  from  an 
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injiulicious  attempt  to  dissipate  attectioiis 
of  this  nature.  Warm  fomentations  to 
tlie  feet,  sliarponed  with  the  addition  of 
mustard,  or  muriatic  acid,  (the  latter  in 
tlie  proportion  of  two  table-spoonfuls  to 
a pint  of  water,)  arc  not  unfrequently 
ordered  for  the  relief  of  pains  in  the  head ; 
hut  in  such  cases  it  is  always  more  con- 
venient to  use  the  foot  bath. 

FOWL.  The  common  domestic  fowl 
is  in  great  variety ; but  the  flavour,  al- 
though more  or  less  delicate,  has  a strong 
resemblance.  Two  of  the  best  species 
are  the  Russian,  and  the  Normandy  or 
Rouen  fowl.  The  common  fowl  may  be 
said  to  be  in  perfection  at  the  end  of  its 
first  season  of  laying,  after  that  the  flesh 
becomes  tough  and  coarse ; but  old  fowls 
do  very  well  for  stewing.  The  length  of  the 
spurs  udll  give  some  idea  of  the  age  of  the 
bird;  but  another  plan  is  to  lift  the  bird 
by  the  beak,  when  dead ; if  the  beak  will 
bear  the  weight  of  the  bird,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  dress  it  according  to  some  of 
the  modes  best  suited  to  an  old  fowl ; if 
young,  the  beak  will  break  readily.  This 
will  also  be  the  case  with  the  claws,  when 
crushed,  if  the  bird  be  young.  Most  of 
the  directions  given  for  dressing  chicken 
are  applicable  to  young  fowls. 

To  Bon.  A Fowl.  ^Vhen  prepared  as 
above,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  put 
on  m boiling  water,  to  which  may  be 
added  a little  milk.  A large  one  will 
require  an  hour  to  dress ; and  if  stuffed,  a 
longer  time  will  be  necessary.  It  is 
served  with  parsley  and  butter,  white,  or 
liver  sauce,  or  oyster  sauce. 

Hashed  Fowl.  Cut  a cold  roast  fowl 
into  pieces,  and  then  put  the  trimmings  into 
a saucepan,  with  two  or  three  shalots,  some 
fine  herbs,  a bay  leaf,  pepper,  salt,  a slice 
of  lean  ham,  and  a little  stock,  or  gravy ; 
simmer  this  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain 
it  off.  Put  a little  brown  roux  into 
another  stewpan,  to  which  add  the  above 
gravy ; let  it  boil  a minute,  and  then  put 
in  the  fowl.  Before  serving,  squeeze  in  a 
little  lemon  juice. 

Fowl  a la  Hollandaise.  Remove 
the  bone  from  the  breast,  fill  it  with  force- 
meat, and  roast  it  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  keeping  it  covered  with  buttered 
paper.  When  the  fowl  is  done,  have 
ready  some  batter,  made  of  flour,  eggs, 
and  milk,  well  beaten  and  mixed  together, 
and  pour  over  it ; when  it  becomes  dry, 
add  more,  continu’mg  to  do  so  until  it  is 
well  crusted  over,  and  of  a good  brown 
colour.  Serve  with  melted  V)uttcr,  or 
some  good  brown  gravy. 
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Fowl  Pie.  (See  Chicken  Pie,  or 
Veal  Pie.) 

Fowl  a la  Provenijale.  Divide  a 
fowl  up  the  back,  and  fill  it  with  slices  of 
bacon ; put  a slice  of  crumb  of  bread 
over  the  bacon,  and  sew  it  up,  and  roast  it. 
Serve  with  brown  sauce,  or  gravy. 

To  Roast  a Fowl.  When  it  has 
been  picked,  well  cleaned,  and  singed,  cut 
the  neck  off  close  to  the  back,  wash,  and 
truss  it.  If  the  fowl  is  large  it  should  be 
stuffed  with  forcemeat,  as  for  veal.  (See 
Veal.)  Wliile  roasting,  baste  it  well 
with  butter,  taking  care  it  does  not  burn. 
A good  sized  fowl  will  require  about  an 
hour  to  roast,  but  it  may  be  considered 
sufficiently  done  when  the  steam  from  it 
is  observed  to  draw  towards  the  fii'e. 
Serve  udth  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread 
sauce,  in  a tureen.  Boiled  ham  or  tongue 
are  always  served  with  fowls. 

To  Souse  a Fowl.  Wlien  a fowl 
has  been  roasted,  cut  it  into  joints ; 
sprinkle  it  well  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
two  or  three  onions  chopped  fine ; then 
pour  over  it  some  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  keeping  it  well  covered. 

Stewed  Fowl  with  Onions.  Wash 
and  prepare  as  for  boiling,  putting  a little 
pepper  and  salt  into  it;  then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  some  good  gi'avy  mixed 
with  water ; stew  it  until  it  becomes  quite 
tender,  then  add  some  small  onions  wliich 
have  been  first  boiled  in  another  vessel, 
and  let  them  stew  for  half  an  hour,  if 
the  fowl  is  old,  it  will  require  between 
two  or  three  hours  to  dress. 

FROGS.  The  use  of  frogs  as  an 
article  of  food  is  almost  peculiar  to 
France,  although  from  the  delicacy  of 
the  dish  it  is  worthy  of  figuring  upon 
every  table.  As  only  the  hind  quarters, 
however,  are  used,  the  dish  is  an  expensive 
one.  The  flavour  resembles  very  much 
that  of  a very  fine  chicken,  but  is  superior ; 
and  the  flesh  is  more  light  of  digestion 
than  that  of  chicken.  There  are  two 
ways  of  cooking  frogs ; the  one  is  en 
fricassee,  the  other  by  frjdng  them  in 
batter. 

Frogs  en  Fricassee.  Cut  off  the 
hind  legs,  with  so  much  of  the  loin  as 
will  hold  them  together.  Having  put 
them  in  boiling  water,  and  subsequently 
allowed  them  to  lie  in  cold  water  for  ton 
minutes,  put  them  into  a steuqian  with 
some  champignons,  a little  parsley,  chi- 
bols,  and  some  butter.  After  having 
given  them  two  or  three  turns  with  the 
butter,  add  a little  flour,  a glass  of  French 
wliite  wine,  a little  stock,  and  some  salt 
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and  wliolo  popper.  JiOt  them  stow  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  tlien  thioken 
■with  some  yolks  of  eggs,  butter,  and  a 
little  parsley. 

Frikd  Frogs.  Put  the  legs  and  loins 
for  an  hour  in  a mi.\ture  of  half  vinegar 
and  half  water,  with  some  parsley,  chop- 
ped onions,  shalots,  thyme,  and  tw’o  or 
three  cloves.  Then  let  them  drain,  and 
either  flour  them  well,  or  dip  them  in 
batter  for  frying.  The  dish  is  to  be 
garnished  with  curled  parsley. 

FUNNEL.  An  article  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  cone,  for  transfusing  and 
filtering  liquids.  Funnels  are  made  of 
glass,  tin,  copper,  &c.  The  best,  as  being 
most  easily  kept  clean  for  filtrations,  are 
of  glass.  In  ordinary  filtration,  where 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  separate 
from  the  liquid  any  rough  particles  which 
may  be  floating  in  it,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  put  a little  cotton,  wool,  or  tow,  into 
the  funnel  over  the  aperture  of  the  spout 
or  neck ; hut  where  transparency  is 
wanted,  the  funnel  must  be  lined  with 
filtering  paper  of  a single  or  double  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  neatness  of  the 
operation.  The  paper  is  fitted  to  the 
funnel  by  twice  doubling  a piece  larger 
than  the  funnel,  and  folding  it  up  in  plaits 
in  such  a way  that  one  end  may  be  com- 
pletely pointed.  The  upper  and  uneven 
end  is  then  rounded  off  'with  a pair  of 
scissors,  and  the  paper  on  being  opened 
and  put  into  the  funnel,  “with  the  pointed 
part  dovsmwards,  may  be  adapted  to  it  in 
every  direction.  The  liquid  to  be  filtered 
must  be  poured  in  gently,  and  a little  at  a 
time,  so  that  the  sudden  weight  may  not 
fracture  the  paper.  If  the  liquid  be  much 
troubled,  some  fresh  charcoal,  not  so  thick 
as  to  impede  the  passage,  should  be  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  filtering  paper. 
Fresh  animal  charcoal  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  but  wood  charcoal,  if  fresh, 
will  generally  answer.  Powdered  alum 
is  frequently  used,  when  the  liquid  is  not 
for  internal  use,  as  for  perfumes ; but  this 
must  not  be  employed  for  liqueurs,  or  other 
preparjitions  taken  internally.  In  filter- 
ing perfumes,  a covered  funnel  should  be 
used  to  prevent  evaporation  during  the 
{)rocess,  leaving  only  a small  opening  for 
the  air,  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  liqiud, 
which  would  not  flow  if  air  were  entirely 
c.vcluded.  Filtering  paper  may  be  pur- 
cbascd  of  any  stationer. 

FUKNITUllE  PASTE.  To  polish 
mahogany,  or  other  wooden  furniture, 
prepare  a paste  as  follows  : — Dissolve,  with 
gentle  heat,  some  yellow  bee.s’-wax  in 
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spirits  of  turpentine,  ii.sing  merely  enough 
of  the  latter  to  dissolve  the  wax.  When 
it  is  to  be  used,  put  a little  of  the  psuste 
on  a piece  of  woollen  clotli,  and  rub  the 
wood  well  with  it,  working  it  off  by  sliarj) 
fj'iction  with  another  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  on  which  no  paste  has  been  put.  A 
small  quantity  of  oil  of  lavender,  added  to 
the  paste  whilst  it  is  dissolving,  is  an  im- 
provement. 

GAME.  We  subjoin  the  most  ap- 
proved modes  of  preparing  game.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  game  is  considered  the 
most  digestible  of  animal  food.  (See  Ali- 
ments and  Indigestion.)  hlany  of  the 
articles  inserted  under  the  general  head 
Game  are  not,  properly  speaking,  regarded 
as  game  in  England ; but  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  place  them  under  this  head,  as 
distinguished  from  domestic  animals. 

BljVck-Cock.  There  is  no  bird  be- 
longing to  the  category  of  game  which  is 
held  in  higher  repute  both  by  the  sports- 
man and  the  hon  vivant.  It  is  found  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  it  is  met  uith  in  great 
abundance.  In  appearance  it  much  re- 
sembles the  pheasant,  but  its  plumage  is 
not  so  rich.  The  directions  given  for 
roasting  pheasants  and  partridges  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  black-cock ; it 
may  also  be  dressed  in  any  of  the  ways 
directed  for  these  birds,  but  the  best  way 
is  roasting. 

Grouse.  A description  of  game  in 
appearance  very  much  resembling  par- 
tridge, but  considered  of  Ifigher  flavour. 
It  is  principally  foimd  on  the  moors  in 
Scotland,  but  is  also  met  with  on  some  of 
the  high  downs  in  England.  It  is  dressed 
according  to  all  the  directions  given  for 
partridge,  (see  Partridge,)  and  is  also 
very  good  made  into  a pie,  as  follows : — 

Grouse  Pie.  Having  picked  and  well 
cleaned  as  many  grouse  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, season  them  with  Cayenne  pepper, 
salt,  whole  pepper,  and  two  or  three  cloves 
pounded ; put  a bit  of  butter  into  each 
bird,  and  lay  them  closely  into  a pie  dish, 
with  a little  stock,  or  good  brown  gravy, 
and  a wine-glass  of  port  wine ; cover  the 
cbsh  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  an  hour 
and  a quarter.  If  intended  to  be  eaten 
cold,  ha\  e ready  a little  rich  veal  grav3'-, 
and  pour  into  the  dish  when  it  comes  out 
of  the  oven. 

Hare.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  light 
of  digestion,  if  it  be  j'oung  and  kept  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  before  dressing ; 
man\'  persons  keep  hares  until  the  putre- 
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factivp  stage  of  decomposition  is  far  ad- 
vanced; but  this  is  unnecessary  as  regards 
the  tenderness  of  the  flesh,  which  is  nei-er 
better  than  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  turn. 
The  best  part  of  the  hare,  when  roasted, 
is  the  loin  and  the  thick  part  of  the  hind 
leg ; the  other  parts  are  only  fit  for  stew- 
ing, hashing,  or  jugging.  It  is  usual  to 
roast  a hare  first,  and  to  stew  or  jug  the 
portion  which  is  not  eaten  the  firet  day. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  hare  be  old  or 
young,  feel  the  fore  legs  just  above  the 
joint ; if  there  be  a very  small  protube- 
rance, equal  in  size  to  about  the  halt  of  a 
split  pea,  the  animal  is  young ; the  nose 
of  the  young  hai’e  is  also  more  pointed 
than  that  of  the  old,  and  the  ears  are 
more  tender. 

Hashed  Hare.  Cut  the  hare  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  some  good  stock  highly  seasoned,  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  a little  lemon -juice, 
and  two  or  three  cloves ; let  it  simmer 
over  a slow  fire.  Serve  with  currant 
jelly  sauce. 

To  Jug  a Hare.  This  mode  of  cook- 
ing a hare  is  very  desmable  when  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  its  age,  as  an  old  hare, 
which  would  be  otherwise  uneatable,  may 
be  made  into  an  agreeable  dish.  After 
having  well  washed  the  hare,  cut  it  into 
pieces,  and  let  it  lie  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  lukewarm  vinegar  and  water ; then 
drain,  and  put  into  a stewpan  with  a little 
good  stock,  pepper,  salt,  two  or  three 
cloves,  a shalot,  and  two  or  three  green 
onions  shred  fine,  a bunch  of  fine  herbs, 
two  or  three  bay  leaves,  and  about  a pint 
of  water  ; let  it  stew  for  about  an  hour  on 
a slow  fire.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  remove  it  from  the  stew-pan,  and 
put  it  into  a deep  dish  that  will  stand  the 
heat  of  an  oven ; strain  the  liquor  that  may 
remain  in  the  stewpan  on  it,  adding,  if 
necessary,  a little  more  stock,  or  good 
gravy,  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  a squeeze 
of  lemon,  and  about  a pint  of  French 
white  wine,  or  port  wine.  Let  it  bake  in 
a slow  oven  for  two  hours,  covering  the 
dish  with  a coarse  paste  of  flour  and  water ; 
when  done,  remove  the  paste. 

Civet  de  Lievre.  Cut  a hare  in 
pieces,  or  take  what  remains  of  a hare 
previously  roasted,  of  which  little  may 
have  been  eaten ; put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  some  fresh  butter,  a few  slices  of 
bacon,  sweet  herbs,  and  chopped  mush- 
rooms or  champignons ; when  they  are 
thoroughly  heated,  add  a little  Hour  beaten 
up  with  consomm^  or  water,  salt,  pepper, 
and  half  a pint  of  white  wine  (French)  ; 
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when  done,  pour  over  the  hare?  a thick 
sauce  made  with  the  liver  of  the  hare,  and 
serve. 

Marinated  Hare,  Roasted.  Having 
skinned  and  drawn  it,  lard  it  with  bacon, 
and  put  it  in  a dish  with  some  vinegar  and 
water  made  lukewarm,  salt,  pepper,  two 
or  three  onions,  a shalot,  two  bay  leaves, 
a bunch  of  fine  herbs,  and  a piece  of  but- 
ter floured.  Let  it  lie  in  this  seasoning 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  and  then  roast, 
basting  it  with  the  same  seasoning ; strain 
what  remains ; add  a little  gravy,  and 
serve  very  hot,  in  a sauce-boat,  with  the 
hare. 

Hare  Pie.  Wash  the  hare  well,  and 
cut  it  into  small  pieces;  put  them  into 
some  cold  water,  and  let  them  lie  for  half 
an  hour;  drain  in  a sieve,  and  season 
highly  with  two  or  three  cloves  pounded, 
and  some  black  and  Cayenne  pepper ; 
then  lay  the  pieces  in  a pie  dish,  with  a 
few  small  slices  of  ham  mixed  with  them, 
some  good  brown  stock,  and  a tumbler- 
ful of  port  wine ; cover  the  'dish  with  puff 
paste.  If  to  be  eaten  hot,  a suet  crust  is 
very  good ; if  the  pie  is  intended  to  be 
eaten  cold,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  raise  the  crust,  and  fill  up  the  dish 
with  a rich  seasoned  gravy,  which  when 
cold  will  become  a firm  jelly. 

Hare  Pie  a la  Bourgeoise.  Cut 
up  the  hare,  preserving  as  much  of  the 
blood  as  possible ; lard  with  hacon ; 
season  with  salt,  parsley,  and  shalot,  all 
cut  fine ; then  stew  it  with  a slice  of  but- 
ter, and  half  a glass  of  brandy;  set  it  over 
a slow  fire,  and  when  the  sauce  is  neai’ly 
consumed,  add  the  blood,  letting  it  heat, 
but  not  boil ; then  lay  the  pieces  of  the 
hare  closely  in  a dish,  cover  with  a crust, 
and  bake ; serve  cold. 

To  Roast  a Hare.  Skin  and  clean  it, 
and  lay  it  in  cold  water  for  three  or  four 
hours,  changing  the  water  repeatedly ; 
then  rub  it  ndth  a little  salt,  wash  it  again 
thoroughly,  and  dry  it  well ; mince  the 
liver,  and  mix  it  with  grated  bread  crumbs, 
a little  chopped  fat  bacon,  and  a bit  of 
butter ; grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and 
a little  grated  lemon-peel ; bind  the  whole 
with  an  egg  well  beaten,  put  it  into  the 
hare,  and  truss  it.  When  first  put  down 
to  the  fire,  baste  with  warm  salt  and 
water  until  the  blood  be  out  of  it ; pour 
oft'  the  water,  and  put  into  the  dripping- 
pan  some  milk,  with  vvhich  the  hare  must 
be  basted  till  nearly  done  ; then  baste  with 
butter,  and  froth  it  well.  Serve  wilh 
gravy  and  currant  jelly  sauce,  ns  for 
venison. 
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Stkwhi)  ILviui.  "WlKiii  all  tlic  meat 
has  been  cut  oil’  into  small  pieces,  jmt  the 
bones  into  astewpan  with  a little  consom- 
me, or  n ater  mixed  with  any  rich  gravy, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  whole  pep- 
pei’,  and  two  or  three  small  onions,  and 
boil  for  half  an  hour  ; then  strain  it  and 
put  in  the  hare,  adding  at  the  same  time 
two  or  throe  thin  slices  of  bacon,  a small 
wine  glass  of  port  wine,  a little  salt,  and 
two  cloves  bruised  ; let  it  stew  two  hours, 
adding  a little  more  gravy,  if  necessary. 
Serve  with  currant  jelly  sauce. 

Oktolan.  a bird  smaller  than  the 
lark,  very  fat,  and  of  delicate  and  exqui- 
site flavour.  Ortolans  are  seldom  found, 
owing  to  their  scarcity  and  dearness,  but 
at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  usual  way 
of  dressing  them  is  to  cover  their  breast 
with  bacon,  and  roast  them,  (in  a Dutch 
oven  is  the  preferable  mode,)  basting  them 
well ; place  a toast  beneath  them  ; when 
served,  squeeze  a lemon  over  them.  They 
ai’e  sometimes  placed  within  an  eggshell, 
well  buttered,  and  cooked  in  hot 
ashes  ; but  this  does  not  improve  their 
flavour.  They  may  be  also  dressed  in 
any  of  the  modes  given  for  quails,  (see 
QuAIiS.) 

Partridge.  A bird  about  the  size  of 
a chicken,  and  highly  esteemed.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  partridge,  the  red  and 
grey  legged ; the  latter  sort  is  the  most 
common,  being  an  inhabitant  of  almost 
every  country,  though  its  flavour  and  size 
vary  m different  climates.  This  bird 
forms  a source  of  ggeat  amusement  to  the 
sportsman,  and  also  considerable  gratifica- 
tion to  the  1)071  vivant.  Its  flesh  is  equally 
suitable  to  the  invalid  as  that  of  the  phea- 
sant, for  its  digestible  and  nourishing 
properties ; but  this  only  applies  to  it 
when  young,  as  when  old  it  becomes 
tough,  hard  of  digestion,  and  of  disagree- 
able flavour.  The  partridge  should  be 
hung  some  days  before  it  is  cooked,  as  it 
becomes  more  tender  and  high  flavoured. 
It  is  dressed  agreeably  to  all  the  directions 
given  under  the  head  of  Pheasant,  and 
as  follows : — 

Partridges  aux  Ciioux.  When  the 
birds  have  been  trussed  as  for  roasting, 
cover  the  breast  with  a slice  of  bacon,  and 
put  into  the  inside  of  each  bird  a bit  of 
butter,  floured,  and  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  lemon-thyme  rubbed  fine ; 
fry  them  a short  time,  and  then  jnit  them 
into  a stewpan  with  some  good  gravy,  a 
slice  or  two  of  lean  ham,  a small  wine 
glass  of  French  white  wine,  a little  Cayenne 
pepper,  a .shalot,  and  an  anchovy  chopped 
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fine.  A short  time  before  they  are  ready, 
put  into  the  .stewpan  the  hearts  of  three 
or  four  cabbages  wbich  have  been  previ- 
ously boiled,  and  stew  together  till  the 
birds  are  tender.  Jlemove  the  slices  of 
ham  before  serving. 

Partridges  a l’etouffade.  This 
mode  of  cooking  is  more  particularly  de- 
sirable when  there  Ls  a suspicion  that  the 
birils  are  old.  Having  jiicked,  dniwii, 
and  singed  them,  lard  their  breasts  with 
bacon,  and  season  with  salt,  pejiper,  and 
fine  herbs  shred  very  fine ; then  put  the 
birds  into  a stewjian  on  some  slices  of 
bacon,  an(l  place  on  them  some  slices  ot 
veal,  two  carrots,  an  onion,  two  or  three 
cloves,  a bay  leaf,  a little  thyme,  and  a 
bunch  of  parsley;  put  a few  slices  of 
bacon  at  the  top,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  buttered  paper  ; add  half  a tumbler- 
ful of  French  white  wine,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  stock  or  highly'  seasoned 
gravy  ; let  them  simmer  for  about  two 
hours,  or  until  tender;  pour  over  them, 
when  served,  a little  sauce  Espagnole, 
(which  see.) 

Partridges  au  Gratin.  Birds  which 
have  been  roasted  and  sensed  at  table  on 
a former  day  may  be  made  into  an  agree- 
able dish,  as  follows  : — Put  into  a dish  tliat 
will  stand  fire,  a slice  of  butter,  and  when 
it  is  melted,  strew  in  some  ggated  bread 
crumbs,  a little  parsley,  and  two  or  three 
shalots  shi-ed  very  fine,  and  salt  and  pep- 
per ; let  this  seasoning  brown  over  the 
fixe  for  a short  time ; cut  the  birds  into 
pieces,  and  hartng  warmed  them  in  some 
stock  or  gravy,  with  a little  salt,  pepper, 
and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  put  them 
on  the  “ gratin,”  and  serve,  with  some 
crumbs  of  bread  browned  over  them. 

To  Stew  Partridges.  IMake  a force- 
meat, as  directed  for  pheasants,  stuflT  the 
craw,  and  lai'd  the  breast ; put  a piece  of 
butter,  seasoned  with  pe]qH»r  and  salt, 
into  the  inside  of  the  lurd,  di'edge  them 
w'ith  flour,  and  fiy  them  in  Imtler  for  a 
few  minutes  ; then  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan, with  some  good  gravy,  half  a pint  of 
French  wdiite  or  port  wine,  and  a little 
mushroom  catsup ; let  them  stew  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  covering  closely  the 
whole  time ; take  them  out,  thicken  the 
gravy  with  a little  flour,  Iniil  it  iqi,  jiour 
it  over  the  birds,  and  serve ; garnishing 
the  dish  with  force-meat  balls,  and  yolks 
of  hard  boiled  eggs. 

SxEWED  Partridges,  according  to 
lUis.  KundeH’s  Domestic  Cixikery : — Tniss 
the  partridges  with  the  wings  over  the 
buck,  and  a skewer  through  the  legs ; cut 
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a plocc  of  pork  or  bacon,  aiul  put  it 
into  a saucepan,  with  a piece  oi  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut ; try  the  bacon 
brown,  ami  when  (juite  done,  put  in  the 
partridges,  and  keep  turning  them  \intil 
they  are  very  brown,  taking  cai'e  that  the 
bacon  shall  be  as  much  on  the  breiwt  as 
possible ; then  add  about  a teacuptul  of 
gravy.  Have  ready  some  greens,  or  a 
largo  cabbag'e,  boiled  ; when  well  drained, 
chop  it  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt ; put 
it  while  warm,  with  the  grav3^  to  the 
partridges,  and  let  them  stew  gently  for 
an  hour,  turning  the  birds  frequently  : 
serve  up  with  the  bacon  underneath,  and 
the  greens  round  them. 

riiEASAST.  A bird  which  ranks  almost 
as  the  first  amongst  feathered  game  ; it 
is  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  fowl, 
but  with  the  bill  rather  longer,  and  more 
curved.  The  flesh  of  the  pheasant  is  most 
delicate,  particularly  that  of  the  cock, 
which  is  larger,  and  of  lugher  flavour  than 
the  hen ; it  should  not  be  eaten  too  soon 
after  it  has  been  killed,  indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  kept  too  long  for  game  eaters. 
The  flesh  of  the  pheasant  is  strongly  re- 
commended for  convalescents,  as  it  is  easy 
of  digestion,  and  very  nutritious.  Roast- 
ing is  the  usual  way  of  cooking  this  bird 
in  England. 

PiiKASANT  Pie.  For  this  dish  the  birds 
should  be  boned,  and  their  heads  cut  off ; 
then  make  a stuffing  with  grated  bread,  a 
little  grated  ham,  a very  small  quantity 
of  minced  beef  suet ; season  with  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt,  binding  the  whole  with 
yolk  of  egg,  well  beaten  ; put  a little  of 
tills  forcemeat  into  the  birds,  and  fry  them 
for  about  five  minutes ; then  line  a deep 
dish  with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  with  some  of 
this  stuffing  placed  at  the  bottom  ; put  in 
the  birds,  adding  a small  glass  of  brandy, 
a little  more  of  the  forcemeat,  and  lay 
slices  of  fat  bacon  over  the  whole ; cover 
the  dish  with  a coarse  paste,  and  bake  for 
four  hours.  Before  using  tins  pie,  the 
coarse  paste  must  be  removed,  and  a rich 
puff  paste  substituted  for  it ; bake  until 
this  paste  is  done,  and  serve.  Mushrooms 
or  truffles  may  be  added  to  the  forcemeat, 
and  a few  more  j)ut  in  the  dish.  If  the 
j)ie  is  intended  ffir  keeping,  or  to  be  sent 
as  a present,  a large  quantity  of  spice 
should  be  used,  and  the  baking  finished 
with  the  coarse  crust,  which  should  be 
nothing  more  than  tloiir  and  water.  In 
this  ca.se  the  pheasant  is  eaten  cold,  and 
the  crust  is  thrown  away ; this,  in  fact,  is 
the  only  way  in  which  pheasant  pie  is 
eaten  in  France. 


To  Roast  Pheasant.  Pick,  clean, 
and  singe  the  bird ; remove  the  craw  by 
making  a slit  in  the  back  part  of  the 
neck  ; the  head  is  to  be  left  on,  and  in 
trussing  is  to  be  turned  under  the  w'ing. 
The  directions  given  for  roasting  fowl 
and  chicken  are  equally  applicable  to 
pheasant.  It  is  served  with  gravy  in 
the  dish,  and  bread  sauce  and  celery 
sauce  in  sauce  tureens.  A good  sized 
bird  will  require  nearly  an  hour  to 
roast. 

Ffi’ench  w'ay  : Having  cleaned  and 
trussed  it,  as  above  directed,  lard  the 
breast  with  fat  bacon,  or  stuff  it  with  a 
stuffing  made  of  a little  grated  ham, 
parsley,  and  shalots  shred  very  fine,  pep- 
per, and  salt ; serve  with  any  highly 
flavoured  sauce.  Wliere  the  stuffing  is 
used  without  larding,  the  breast  should 
be  covered  with  a slice  of  bacon,  and  a 
piece  of  writing  paper,  buttered,  placed 
over  the  whole. 

That  amusing  work,  “ Physiologic  du 
Gout,”  recently  published  in  Paris,  has 
the  following  on  the  pheasant : — 

“ This  bird,  if  eaten  within  tliree  days 
after  it  is  killed,  has  nothing  peculiar 
about  it,  is  neither  so  delicate  as  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  nor  so  high  flavoured  as  the 
quail ; but,  cooked  at  the  proper  point  of 
time,  its  flesh  is  tender,  and  its  flavour  is 
sublime,  for  it  has  then  the  taste  both  of 
fowl  and  venison.  The  pheasant  should 
not  be  plucked  until  the  moment  when  it 
is  fit  for  roasting;  it  should  then  be 
plucked  and  firmly  larded.  To  stuff  it, 
take  two  w'oodcocks,  remove  the  bones, 
and  make  two  separate  lots  of  the  flesh 
and  entrails — viz.,  the  flesh  in  one,  and 
the  entrails  and  livers  in  the  other  ; chop 
up  the  flesh  with  beef  suet,  a little  bacon, 
pepper,  salt,  fine  herbs,  and  truffles  ; with 
tins  stuffing  fill  the  inside  of  the  pheasant. 
This  is  sometimes  difficult  if  the  pheasant 
be  not  fresh ; but  by  placing  over  it  a 
crust  of  bread,  and  tying  round  ■with  a 
bit  of  tape,  the  stuffing  may  be  secured. 
The  entrails  and  livers  of  the  w'oodcocks 
are  to  be  prepared  as  follows : — Pound 
them  in  a mortar  with  some  truffles,  and 
a little  bacon  and  fresh  butter ; spread 
this  paste  on  two  pieces  of  toasted  bread, 
and  place  the  bread  under  the  bird  whilst 
roasting.  When  the  pheasant  is  cooked, 
serve  it  up  on  the  bread.  This  dish  is 
w'orthy  of  being  set  before  angels.” 

Pheasant  with  Sour  Krout.  Clean, 
singe,  and  truss  the  bird  as  for  roasting  ; 
and  season  the  inside  with  salt,  pepper, 
cloves,  a little  parsley,  and  chibole  chopped 
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fine ; lard  the  breast  with  fat  bacon ; then 
prepare  some  sour  krout,  and  cook  it  with 
a piece  of  pickled  pork,  and  a cervelius, 
commonly  called  in  England  “ saveloy,” 
moistening  it  with  a little  good  gravy, 
for  about  twenty  minutes ; then  remove 
the  pork  and  the  cervelas,  and  put  the 
pheasant  into  the  middle  of  the  sour 
krout,  and  let  it  cook  for  about  an  hour ; 
when  done,  put  the  bird  on  a dish,  drain 
file  sour  krout  and  place  round  it,  skin 
and  cut  the  cervelas  into  slices,  with  which, 
and  with  slices  of  the  pork,  garnish  the 
outer  edge. 

PiiOVER.  A bird  rather  larger  than  a 
pigeon,  but  bearing  a strong  resemblance 
to  it  in  shape.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  plover,  all  equally  good  for  the  table. 
The  eggs  of  the  plover  are  held  in  high 
estimation,  as  possessing  more  nutritious 
qualities  than  the  hen’s  egg.  For  dress- 
ing plover,  all  the  directions  given  for  the 
woodcock  may  be  followed;  like  that 
bird,  they  are  usually  dressed  without 
removing  the  trail. 

Quail.  This  bird  is  very  much  in 
form  like  the  partridge,  but  much  smaller, 
and  when  fat  is  of  very  delicate  flavour, 
but  not  so  nutritive  and  easy  of  digestion 
as  the  partridge. 

Quails  with  Bat  Leaves.  Draw 
and  truss  them,  and  having  minced  the 
livers,  mix  them  with  some  parsley  and 
green  onions,  a slice  of  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  stuff  the  birds  with  them ; 
cover  them  with  buttered  paper,  and 
roast;  boil  some  bay  leaves  in  water, 
make  them  into  a sauce,  with  some  cullis, 
and  serve  over  the  birds. 

Broiled  Quails.  Singe,  and  draw 
them,  and  split  them  down  the  back ; put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  a little  salad  oil, 
two  or  three  bay  leaves,  and  a little  salt 
and  pepper ; cover  them  with  slices  of 
bacon,  stew  over  a slow  fire  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; then  take  them  out, 
cover  them  with  bread  crumbs,  and  broil ; 
serve  them  with  the  sauce  in  which  they 
have  been  stewed,  which  must  be  strained 
and  boiled  up. 

To  Roast  Quails.  Having  cleaned 
them,  cover  them  with  slices  of  bacon, 
and  roast  as  directed  for  partridge^  basting 
well  at  first  with  butter ; serve  with  some 
ice. 

Quails.  Place  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  a slice  of  veal,  three  or  four 
rashers  of  bacon,  a little  butter,  salt,  pep- 
per, a little  stock  or  good  gravy,  and  half 
a tumbler  of  French  white  wine;  stew 
over  a slow  fire  for  half  an  hour ; then 
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take  them  out,  strain  the  liquor,  and  serve 
over  the  birds. 

Another  way  : Singe,  and  draw  them, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a little 
brown  roux,  a glass  of  French  white  wine, 
some  stock,  parsley,  and  green  onions,  a 
bay  leaf,  and  a few  cloves  ; stew  for  half 
an  hour,  and  serve,  garnishuig  the  dish 
with  toasted  bread. 

Snh'e.  a bird  of  passage  ; in  habits 
and  appearance  resembling  the  woodcock, 
but  much  smaller  and  lighter  in  colour. 
Like  the  woodcock,  it  visits  England  only 
at  the  approach  of  cold  iveather,  but  a few 
rare  instances  of  their  breeding  in  that 
climate  have  occurred.  They  are  dressed 
precisely  the  same  as  woodcock. 

Teal.  A species  of  wild  fowl,  similar 
in  appearance  and  flavour  to  the  widgeon, 
but  smaller ; it  is  cooked  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  that  bird.  (See 
Widgeon.) 

Venison.  The  flesh  of  deer  stands 
first  in  the  list  of  game,  as  being  the  most 
esteemed  as  to  flavour,  and  very  light  of 
digestion.  In  the  choice  of  this  article, 
that  of  which  the  fat  is  thick,  and  bright 
in  colour,  is  the  best.  Venison  is  a meat 
which  is  never  eaten  until  it  has  been 
hung  for  some  time ; when  it  is  desired 
that  it  should  be  merely  tender,  but  with- 
out acquiring  the  high  flavour  caused  by 
long  keeping,  it  should  be  well  rubbed 
over  with  powdered  charcoal.  For  roaet- 
ing,  the  haunch  is  considered  the  primest 
joint;  before  it  is  placed  on  the  spit,  it 
must  be  well  washed  in  lukewarm  milk 
and  water,  and  then  dried  ; it  must  next 
be  covered  wdth  white  paper  well  but- 
tered, over  which  is  laid  a coarse  paste  of 
flour  and  water,  to  the  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ; this  paste  is  to  Ihj 
covered  with  another  sheet  of  well  but- 
tered paper ; put  the  joint  down  to  a clear 
fire,  basting  -with  beef  drippmg  until  it  is 
nearly  done,  when  the  paste  must  be  re- 
moved, and  the  venison  basted  with  but- 
ter, dredged  with  flour,  till  it  frotlis,  .and 
acquires  a fine  colour.  A haunch  of 
venison  is  served  with  its  owm  and  also 
some  good  brown  gravy;  currant  jelly 
sauce  is  also  im  mdispensablo  addition, 
the  jelly  being  beaten  up  and  melted  with 
port  wine  and  sugar.  A good  sized 
haunch  will  require  about  four  hours  to 
dress.  When  the  neck  or  shoulder  is 
roasted,  the  paste  is  not  used ; but  these 
joints  ai*c  seldom  roasted,  being  generally 
used  for  soup.-;,  pasties,  &c. 

Venison  Coli.oi’S.  Cut  two  pounds 
of  the  lean  paid  of  venison  into  thin  slices. 
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mince  it  very  finely,  to  whicli  add  some 
brown  roux,  and  boat  it  well  together ; 
luive  ready  some  beef  gravy,  which  has 
been  highly  seasoned  with  Cayenne  pep- 
per, salt,  and  some  port  wine,  in  which 
stew  the  minced  venison  for  half  an  hour  ; 
before  serving  add  a little  mushroom  catsup. 

To  Hash  Venison.  Make  a gravy  by 
boilmg  the  trimmings  of  the  cold  haunch 
in  a little  good  stock ; season  with  whole 
pepper,  a little  salt,  and  add  a bit  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour,  a little  cun-ant  jelly, 
and  a glass  of  port  wine  ; when  the  sauce 
is  hot,  put  in  the  venison,  which  has  been 
cut  into  thin  slices ; heat  it  thoroughly, 
and  serve,  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Haunch  op  Venison,  (French  Way.) 
Lard  wdth  bacon,  and  put  it  into  a large 
vessel  with  three  quarts  of  vinegar,  some 
salt,  and  pepper,  three  bay  leaves,  a few 
cloves,  a bunch  of  fine  herbs,  a little 
parsley,  and  a few  onions  sliced;  let  it 
steep  in  tliis  seasoning  for  two  days  ; then 
roast,  and  sen'e  with  pepper  sauce.  An 
hour  and  a quarter  is  sufficient  to  cook  a 
moderate  sized  joint. 

Venison  Pasty.  The  neck  or  breast 
is  chosen  for  this  dish  : cut  the  meat  into 
sjnall  steaks,  fat  and  lean ; season  them 
highly  with  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  both 
black  and  Cayenne,  a little  beaten  mace, 
and  a clove  pounded ; fry  them  lightly  in 
butter ; then  line  the  sides  and  edges  of  a 
pie  dish  with  puff  paste,  lay  in  the  steaks, 
adding  some  rich  gravy,  a glass  of  port 
wine,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon ; cover  the 
ffish  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  nearly 
two  hours  ; pour  some  more  highly  sea- 
soned gravy  into  the  pie  before  serving. 

To  Stew  a Breast  op  Venison. 
After  washing  it  well,  dry  it,  and  cut  into 
pieces  ; dredge  well  with  flour,  and  fry  to 
a good  colour ; then  put  it  in  a stewpan, 
with  some  good  stock,  pepper,  salt, 
and  two  or  three  cloves ; and  simmer 
till  thoroughly  done. 

V ENisoN  Cutlets,  are  cut  from  the  neck ; 
seasoned  with  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
broiled ; serve  with  a rich  gravy,  and 
currant  jelly  sauce. 

Wild  Goose.  (See  Wild  Duck.) 

Widgeon.  A description  of  wild 
fowl,  resembling  in  appearance  and  flavour 
the  .wild  duck,  but  smaller.  All  the 
directions  given  for  cooking  wild  duck 
may  be  followed  for  widgeon.  (See  Wild 
Duck.) 

Wild  Boar.  The  flesh  of  the  wild 
boar  is  superior  to  that  of  the  domestic 
hog.  It  may  be  dressed  according  to  the 
instructions  given  under  the  head  Pork. 


Wild  Duck,  Boasted.  The  wild 
duck  is  seldom  served  in  any  other  way 
in  England.  In  purchasing  wild  ducks 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  not  fishy  ; this  may  be  known  by 
opening  the  beak  imd  smelling.  In  roast- 
ing, they  should  be  sufficiently  under- 
done to  leave  in  some  of  the  blood.  In 
serving  them,  it  is  usual  for  the  carver  to 
slice  the  breast,  and  strew  over  it  a good 
quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  also  to 
squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
On  the  Continent,  ivild  ducks  are  some- 
times roasted,  and  when  cold,  are  cut  up, 
and  stewed  for  a shbrt  time  with  claret, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a dash  of  lemon 
juice.  In  this  way  they  are  not  a bad 
dish. 

Woodcock.  This  is  a migratory 
bird,  which  only  visits  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. Much  speculation  has  arisen  as  to 
the  country  whence  these  birds  come, 
as  their  first  landing  place  is  the  Scilly 
Islands  ; great  numbers  of  them  are  there 
killed,  as  for  two  or  three  days  after  their 
arrival  they  are  so  exhausted  fi-om  the 
long  flight  they  have  taken  as  to  be  readily 
knocked  down  with  sticks.  After  a few 
days  rest,  they  again  start  for  the  main 
land,  and  are  no  more  seen  in  these  islands 
until  the  next  season.  They  soon  recover 
their  fatigue,  and  get  in  good  condition  ; 
they  afford  good  amusement  to  the  sports- 
man. The  woodcock  is  such  a timid  bird 
as  to  frequently  fall,  and  be  picked  up  by 
the  sportsman,  when  the  closest  examin- 
ation has  not  been  able  to  discover  a 
wound. 

Woodcock  Pie.  The  birds  must  be 
cleaned,  and  drawn,  and  the  trail  made 
into  a forcemeat,  as  below  directed,  and 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; cover 
with  a puff  paste ; and  before  sending  to 
table,  pour  in  some  rich  liighly  seasoned 
gravy  made  hot. 

To  Boast  Woodcock.  This  is  the 
usual  way  in  which  this  bird  is  dressed  in 
England ; but,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it 
is  sometimes  cooked  in  other  ways,  but 
without  any  improvement  being  thereby 
derived  to  the  flavour.  Having  well 
picked  the  birds,  truss  their  heads  under 
the  wings,  and  put  them  in  a Dutch  oven, 
with  toasted  bread  under  them,  to  catch 
the  trail,  and  on  whicli  the  birds  must  be 
served  ; baste  with  butter,  and  serve  very 
hot.  They  may  be  served  with  melted 
butter  in  a sauce  tureen. 

Stewed  \\  oodcocks.  M^lien  the 
birds  have  been  picked  and  singed,  draw 
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them ; aiid  make  a stuffing  of  the  trail, 
with  the  addition  of  some  bacon  cut 
small,  a little  parsley,  and  a shalot  chop- 
ped fine,  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  salt,  and 
pepper ; when  these  ingredients  have  been 
well  mixed  together,  fill  the  woodcocks 
with  the  stuffing,  sew  them  up,  and  brown 
them  in  some  butter ; then  put  into  a 
stewpan  some  slices  of  bacon,  lay  the 
woodcocks  on  them,  and  cover  with  more 
slices  of  bacon  ; let  them  stew  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  a little  stock  or  good 
gravy,  and  a glass  of  Fi'ench  white  wine  ; 
continue  the  cooking  over  a slow  tire  until 
thoroughly  done ; then  serve,  straining 
the  sauce,  and  pouring  it  over  the  birds. 
Just  before  they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  add 
a squeeze  of  lemon  juice. 

GAllGLES.  A wash  or  lotion  for 
the  throat,  which  is  held  there  for  some 
time,  the  patient  making  a muscular  effort 
to  wash  the  throat  thoroughly,  without 
swallowing  the  liquid;  as  there  is  always, 
however,  a chance  of  a small  portion  passing 
into  the  stomach,  gargles  are  usually  com- 
posed of  harmless  ingredients.  The  best 
gargle  for  sore  throats,  at  any  stage  before 
suppuration,  is  an  infusion  of  red  rose 
leaves,  an  oimce  to  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  two  drachms  of  alum,  and  a few 
drops  of  vitriolic  acid ; these  are  strained, 
and  about  half  a wine-glassful  is  used  at 
a time.  As  the  acid  affects  the  teeth, 
when  used  frequently,  the  mouth  should 
be  well  washed  after  gargling,  with  water 
in  which  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  dis- 
solved. In  the  eaidy  stage  of  sore  throat, 
the  best  gargle  is  a wine-glassful  of  half 
vinegar  and  half  water,  and  as  much 
Cayenne  pepper  as  will  lie  on  a sixpence  ; 
if  this  be  used  as  soon  as  the  first  symp- 
tom of  a sore  throat  comes  on,  the  chances 
are  a thousand  to  one  that  it  will  disap- 
pear in  two  or  three  applications  ; but  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  use  it  if  the  symp- 
toms have  been  of  many  hours  duration. 
In  the  incipient  sore  throat,  the  mechan- 
ical irritation  of  this  gargle  overpowers 
themoi’bid  inflammation  of  disease,  and  the 
paui  thus  mechanically  caused  rapidly 
sxibsidcs ; but  if  the  inflammation  of  disease 
has  made  much  progress,  and  has  become 
acute,  the  irritation  of  the  Cayenne  pep- 
per might  rather  increiuse  than  subdue  it. 
It  may,  however,  be  hiid  down  almost  a.s 
an  infallible  rule,  that  a strong  stimulating 
g.argle  in  the  early  stage  of  sore  throat, 
from  taking  cold,  will  remove  all  danger, 
particularly  if  the  bowels  be  opened  at  the 
same  time  by  some  cooling  purg.ative. 
i’ersons  who  are  subject  to  (luinsoy  should 
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never  allow  the  symptoms  of  a sore  throat 
to  go  on,  but  check  them  at  their  first 
appt'arance,  by  the  Cayenne  gargle.  As 
soon  as  the  throat  begins  to  feel  sore,  a 
dose  of  salts  should  be  taken,  the  feet 
should  be  put  into  a mustard  bath,  com- 
posed of  two  gallons  of  water  and  two 
ounces  of  the  flour  of  mustard,  and  kept 
there  in  the  same  temperature,  just  warm 
enough  to  be  agreeable  and  no  more,  fijr 
half  an  hour ; and  the  Cayenne  gargle 
should  be  used  once  or  twice.  If  this  be 
done  at  night,  the  probability  is  tliat  every 
unfavourable  symptom  will  be  gone  in 
the  morning ; whereas  the  neglect  of  a 
few  hours  might  lay  the  founchition  of  a 
long  and  dangerous  illness. 

GARLIC.  This  bulbous  root  should 
be  used  sparingly,  even  by  persons  who 
do  not  disapprove  of  its  flavour  in  excess, 
as  it  is  of  a strongly  stimulating  nature. 
It  is  a diuretic  and  sudorific,  and  a decoction 
of  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  used  in  medi- 
cine to  promote  copious  perspu*ation  and 
increase  the  lu’inary  secretion.  It  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  anti-putrescent 
qualities,  but  these  appear  to  have  been 
much  exaggerated ; as  have  also  its  effects 
in  asthma,  and  other  affections  of  the 
lungs;  it  is  used,  however,  beneficially 
for  children  as  a vermifuge,  or  remedy 
for  worms.  In  cookery,  a very  small 
portion  of  garlic  improves  the  flavour  of 
many  dishes,  and  a clove  introduced  into 
a joint  of  meat  before  roastmg  imparts  a 
flavour  which  is  far  from  chsagreeable. 
It  is  a common  practice  in  many  parts  of 
England,  as  well  as  on  the  Contment,  to 
put  a clove  of  garlic  in  the  knuckle  of  a 
leg  of  mutton.  It  is  propagated  in  the 
same  manner  as  shalots,  planting  the  sets 
in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  taking 
them  up  in  August. 

GASTRIC  JUICE.  A transpiirent 
fluid,  secreted  from  the  interior  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  principal  agent  in  diges- 
tion. From  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  both  on  man  and  on  the  lower 
animals,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  during 
digestion  this  juice  is  acid  and  strongly 
anti-putrescent.  When  the  stomach  is 
fasting,  this  juice  is  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline,  but  has  a .saline  taste.  (See 

UniHSTlOX  .VXD  IXDUJESTIOX.) 

GASTRONOMV.  Tlie  term  applied 
to  the  science,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of 
good  eating  and  drinking.  'I'hc  French 
call  all  connoisseurs  in  this  way  gn.v/n)- 
iiomes,  and  divide  them  into  two  clas-se.s, 
the  L'oiiriiiiind.i,  or  gluttons,  who  devour 
everything  that  is  good,  and  the 
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who  cat  hut  little,  ami  that  of  the  choicest 
clescriptioixs. 

GIBLET  TIE.  Scald  and  clean  two 
sets  of  goose  giblets ; and  having  cut  them 
into  proper  sized  pieces,  wash  them  well, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  two 
or  three  small  onions,  some  salt,  and 
whole  pepper ; let  them  stew  in  a little 
water  tor  half  an  hour ; then  put  them 
into  a pie  dish  with  some  more  seasoning, 
and  the  licpior  in  which  they  have  been 
stewed  ; when  cold,  line  the  edges  of  the 
dish,  and  cover  it  with  a good  puff  paste  ; 
before  sendng,  open  the  cnxst,  and  pour 
in  a little  rich  wliite  gravy,  and  a glass  of 
French  white  \\dne,  seasoned,  and  made 
quite  hot ; it  will  require  an  hour  to  bake. 
A well  seasoned  rump-steak  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  is  an  improvement. 

GIN.  A liquor  distilled  from  grain, 
and  flavoured  with  juniper  berries.  The 
Hollands  gin  is  seldom  sweetened,  but  that 
made  in  England  generally  is  a little.  In 
some  of  the  Hollands  gin  an  additional 
flavour  is  given  by  celery  seed.  Much  of 
the  Enghsh  gin  contains  tui'pentine  and 
sulphuric  acid.  (See  Spirits.) 

GINGER.  The  root  of  a plant  ex- 
ported in  a dried  state  from  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  grows  to  Europe.  The 
root  is  also  preserved,  when  in  a fresh 
state,  in  sugar,  and  then  becomes  a fine 
dish  for  dessert.  The  best  preserved,  as 
well  as  dried  ginger,  comes  from  Jamaica. 
When  ginger  is  of  good  quality,  it  has 
rather  a full  appearance  in  the  root,  grates 
easily,  and  becomes  a fine  light  straw 
coloured  powder.  Ginger  is  the  finest  of 
all  stomachics;  it  fortifies  the  stomach, 
assists  digestion,  excites  appetite,  and 
dispels  flatulency.  It  is  rather  suited, 
how'ever,  to  old  persons,  and  cold  consti- 
tutions, than  to  the  young  and  bihous.  In 
some  of  the  couirtr'ies  where  ginger  grows, 
the  leaves  are  mixed  with  other  herbs  and 
eaten  as  salad.  Ginger,  in  its  ch'ied  state, 
is  reduced  to  powder  by  the  druggists, 
sifted,  and  sold  in  bottles  for  use.  This 
powder,  taken  in  tea,  prevents  the  debili- 
tating effects  of  that  plant,  and  is  said,  if 
used  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  be  a sovereign 
remedy  for  hsemoirhoids.  It  is  also  made 
into  very  small  grains  with  sugar,  wlrich 
are  called  ginger  seeds  : this  is  a very 
agreeable  mode  of  taking  ginger  medi- 
cinally. What  are  called  digestive  pills, 
which  are  taken  before  dinner,  and  at 
night,  arc  chiefly  made  of  rhubarb  and 
ginger,  and  arc  the  most  wholesome  of  all 
preparations  for  aiding  digestion.  The 
tincture  or  essence  of  ginger,  which  may 


be  substituted  in  all  cases  for  the  powdc'r, 
is  made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  the  powder 
in  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  and 
leaving  it  for  some  days,  occasionally 
.shaking  the  bottle,  then  allowing  it  to 
settle,  and  filtering  it.  A few  drops  of 
this  in  tea,  or  any  liquid,  make  a fine 
stomachic.  Ginger  also  forms  the  basis  of 
an  agreeable  beverage  called  ginger  wine, 
(see  WiNirs,)  and  of  another  called  ginger 
beer, — (see  Ginger  Beer.) 

Ginger  Beer.  A very  agreeable  and 
w'holesome  beverage  w'hen  well  made.  It 
w^as  first  invented  a great  many  years  ago 
by  a hlr.  Pitt,  a surgeon  at  Lewes,  and 
rose  rapidly  into  fame.  Even  wdren  made 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  a cheap  beverage,  but 
as  it  is  usually  made,  it  is  still  cheaper, 
tartaric  acid  being  used  instead  of  lemon 
juice.  The  best  w^ay  of  making  ginger 
beer  is  as  follows  : — Pour  eleven  gallons 
of  boiling  w'ater  upon  foui'teen  pounds  of 
white  sugar,  the  juice  of  eighteen  lemons, 
a pound  of  bruised  ginger,  and  the  rind 
of  two  lemons.  When  at  the  proper 
temperature,  (see  Brew'ing,)  add  twm  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  let  it  ferment 
for  about  a day ; then  put  it  into  a cask 
to  finish  the  fermentation ; and  when  that 
is  completed,  fine  it,  and  bung  it  down 
closely.  It  may  be  bottled  in  stone 
bottles  almost  immediately.  Some  per- 
sons boil  the  W'ater  and  sugar  together 
before  it  is  poured  upon  the  ginger ; but 
this  trouble  is  unnecessary,  rmless  it  be 
intended  to  add  raisins,  w'hich  is  a great 
improvement ; in  that  case,  a pound  of 
good  raisins  may  he  boiled  wdth  the  water 
and  sugar.  The  quantity  of  ginger  above 
ordered  is  rather  larger  than  would  suit 
every  taste ; it  may,  of  course,  be  reduced. 
In  bottling,  very  good  corks  should  be 
used,  and  the  bottles  must  be  tied  over 
with  twine. 

A work  called  the  “ Economist”  st.ates 
that  a great  improvement  has  lately  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  ginger  beer, 
by  boiling  green  rhubarb,  and  extracting 
the  juice,  which  is  to  be  used  instead  of 
cream  of  tartar.  This  may  be  an  im- 
provement as  a substitute  for  cream  of 
tartar,  but  it  cannot  be  one  as  a substitute 
for  lemon  juice. 

GINGERBREAD.  This  article  was 
formerly  much  more  used  than  it  now’  is, 
except  by  children.  In  England  it  is 
very  seldom  used  by  growm  persons  ; but 
in  Paris  it  is  stilly  frequently  served  with 
the  dessert  at  ddjeuners  i\  la  fourchette. 
The  basis  of  the  French  gingerbread  is 
rye  flour  and  honey  ; ns  it  is  much  less 
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spiced,  and  less  cloying  than  the  English 
gingerbread,  a larger  ([uantity  of  it  may 
he  eaten  without  inconvenience.  lOnglisli 
gingerbread  in  small  quantities  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  unwholesome ; and  in 
travelling,  where  the  meals  are  irregular, 
it  is  an  excellent  article  to  stay  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger.  Invalids  also  sometimes 
eat  it  with  pleasure,  when  the  stomach 
rejects  other  food.  The  late  Mr.  Jeremy 
Eentham  is  said  to  have  made  this  article 
his  breakfast  for  several  years.  The 
practice  of  giving  it  to  children,  however, 
in  large  quantities,  is  exceedingly  in- 
jurious. Gingerbread  is  made  in  England 
in  various  ways,  but  treacle  always  forms 
one  of  the  chief  ingredients.  There  is  no 
better  mode  of  making  it  than  the  follow- 
ing 

Three  pounds  of  treacle  are  to  be  mLxed 
with  three  pounds  and  a half  of  good 
flour ; a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar ; five  ounces  of 
caraway  seeds;  si.x  ounces  of  candied 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  cut  very  small ; a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  ginger ; 
five  eggs  ; and  rather  more  than  half  an 
ounce  of  pearl-ashes ; the  butter  is  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients  by  being 
beaten  to  a cream.  The  mixture  must 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours ; and  on  the 
following  day  is  to  be  worked  up  like 
bread,  and  baked  in  a cake,  of  about  an 
inch  thick,  in  a slow  oven.  The  same 
mixture,  made  more  liquid,  and  without 
the  pearl-ashes,  the  butter  being  melted 
instead  of  beaten,  di’opped  with  a spoon 
upon  a buttered  tin,  makes  gingerbread 
nuts ; but  it  is  usual  to  put  a larger 
quantity  of  ginger.  Gingerbread  nuts 
are  also  made  by  rubbing  up  a pound  of 
butter  with  two  pounds  of  flour ; a pound 
of  brown  sugar,  and  rather  more  than  an 
ounce  of  powdered  ginger.  These  are 
mixed  together  with  as  much  treacle  as 
will  form  them  into  the  consistency  of 
dough  ; it  is  then  made  into  the  form  of 
nuts,  and  baked  upon  tins.  In  order  to 
make  them  richer,  a little  powdered 
allspice,  and  powdered  cinnamon  may  be 
added.  Nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  pounded 
almonds  may  also  be  added  either  to 
gingerbread  or  gingerbread  nuts. 

GLASS,  TO  Clean.  Make'  with  some 
blotting-paper  a quantity  of  pellets  of 
various  sizes ; put  them  into  the  decanters, 
bottles,  &c.,  to  be  cleaned,  with  warm 
soap-suds  very  strong;  shake  the  bottle 
frequently ; and  having  poured  off  the 
mixture,  rinse  with  cold  water. 

GLOVES,  TO  CLEAN  WITHOUT  WET- 
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TiNO  THEM.  Lay  the  gloves  on  a clean 
board,  and  with  a hard  brush  clean  them 
with  Fiiller’s-earth  and  alum  in  jsiwdi  r ; 
having  beaten  out  this  powder,  brush 
them  with  powdered  whiting  and  dry 
hran ; heat  out  this  powder,  and  rub  clean 
with  dry  flannel. 

GOLD  CHAINS,  &c.,  to  clean. 
Di.ssolve  three  ounces  of  .sal  ammoniac  in 
six  ounces  of  water,  and  Imil  the  article  in 
it ; then  boil  for  a few  minutes  in  a quart 
of  water,  with  two  ounces  of  soft  .soap ; 
wash  afterwards  in  cold  water,  rub  dry 
with  flannel,  and  shake  the  articles  for 
some  time  in  a bag  with  very  dry  bran. 

GOOSE.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
geese,  the  domestic  and  the  wild ; the 
latter,  on  account  of  its  strong  flavour,  is 
seldom  eaten;  the  flesh  of  the  domestic 
goose  is  very  nutritious,  but  is  so  difficult 
of  digestion  as  to  be  unfit  food  for  delicate 
persons.  Geese,  when  very  young,  are 
less  indigestible ; but  their  flesh,  at  tliat 
time,  is  viscous,  and  but  slightly  nutritious. 
In  England,  geese  are  eaten  by  all  classes ; 
but  in  many  parts  of  France  they  are  con- 
sidered a coarse  food,  and  are  never  sen-ed 
upon  the  tables  of  the  rich,  who  only  eat 
the  liver  of  this  bird  made  into  pies,  under 
the  name  of  “ Patd  de  foie  gras,”  one  of 
the  most  indigestible  and  miwholesome 
meats  of  French  cookery,  but  of  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  fine  flavour.  The  livers  of 
geese  used  for  this  purpose  are  brought 
to  an  enormous  size,  either  by  some  pecu- 
liar mode  of  feeding,  which  brings  on  a 
disease  and  increases  the  volume  of  this 
organ,  or,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  placing  the  animal  in  a situation 
where  it  is  exposed  to  intense  heat  and 
denied  the  use  of  water.  Independently 
of  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  the  goose 
furnishes  a considerable  quantity  of  down 
and  feathers,  and  very  good  quills  for 
making  pens  ; but  even  the  collection  of 
these  quills  is  attended  with  cruelty,  as 
those  which  are  plucked  from  the  living 
goose  are  said  to  be  tbe  best  in  quality. 
The  fat  of  the  goose  had  formerl}*  a 
high  medicinal  repute,  but  is  now  very 
little  used  except  as  an  ointment  for 
chapped  hands.  The  fat  obtained  from 
roasted  geese  is  not  unfrequently  used 
on  the  Continent  to  flavour  vegetables. 
The  giblets  of  the  goose  form  of  them- 
selves, or  mixed  with  the  giblets  of 
other  poultry,  a very  agreeable  soup 
or  stew.  In  Englaml,  goose  is  rarely 
dressed  in  any  otlier  way  than  raastefi, 
and  as  a pie ; boiled  goose  is  indeed 
oaten  in  some  countries,  but  it  is  not 
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a dish  that  can  be  recommended  as  to 
flavour. 

Goose  Ham.  When  a goose  is  too 
old  for  roasting,  it  may  be  cured  as  a ham, 
in  the  same  way  as  pork. 

Goose  Pie.  This  pie  may  he  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  a chicken  or  fowl  pie ; 
but  it  is  usual  to  add  to  it  some  other 
poultry,  having  first  taken  out  all  the 
bones  ; in  this  ease,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  directions  for  making  poultry  pies, 
the  bones  .should  be  broken,  and  having 
been  stewed  for  a very  long  time,  the 
gravy  should  be  poured  into  the  dish  in 
which  the  pie  is  to  be  baked. 

To  Koast  a Goose.  When  it  has  been 
well  cleaned  and  singed,  stuif  it  with  a 
stuffing  composed  of  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  grated  bread,  an  onion,  three  sage 
leaves  chopped  very  fine,  and  a well  beaten 
egg ; baste  at  first  with  butter,  and  after- 
wards with  its  own  fat.  A good  sized 
goose  will  require  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  dress.  It  is  served  with  its  own 
gravy  in  the  dish,  and  with  apple  sauce 
in  a sauce  tureen.  Mrs.  Dalgairn  recom- 
mends, both  for  roast  goose  and  roast 
duck,  that  when  brought  to  table,  a wine- 
glassful  of  port  wine,  mixed  with  a large 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  should  be  poured 
into  the  body.  When  a goose  is  only 
about  two  or  three  months  old  it  should 
not  be  stuffed,  but  merely  seasoned  wdth 
pepper  and  salt ; and  as  at  that  age  it  has 
little  fat,  it  must  be  basted  with  butter. 
A green  goose  will  require  one  hour  to 
cook.  The  French  put  no  stuffing  into  a 
goose  for  roasting,  but  fill  it  with  the 
pulp  of  boiled  chesnuts ; sometimes  truffies 
are  used. 

Stewed  Goose — ^French  Dish.  Lard 
the  goose,  then  put  it  into  a large  stewpan, 
with  chopped  parsley,  chibols  and  shalots, 
a bay  leaf,  a little  thyme,  salt,  w'hole  pep- 
per, and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; add  a 
pint  of  water,  a pint  of  French  white  wine, 
and  half  a wine-glass  of  brandy;  stew 
over  a very  slow  fire  for  three  or  four 
hours.  This  dish  is  generally  eaten  cold, 
when  the  gravy  is  become  a jelly. 

Stewed  Goose  Gibeets.  Having . 
cleaned  them  thoroughly,  parboil  them, 
and  take  the  outer  skin  off  the  feet ; then 
cut  them  into  portions,  and  ste^Y  them 
until  they  are  quite  tender,  with  some 
good  stock,  or  water  mixed  with  gravy, 
sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  cloves,  wiiole  pep- 
per, and  a little  catsup  ; when  done,  strain 
the  sauce,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter;  then  pour  it  hot  over  the  giblets. 
Just  before  serving,  add  a dash  of  vinegar, 
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or  a little  lemon  juice.  If  the  giblets  are 
to  be  made  into  a pie,  they  should  be  pre- 
viously stewed  for  about  an  hour,  and  put 
into  the  baking  dish  with  a portion  ^ of 
their  gravy,  and  covered  with  a rich 
crust. 

A French  writer  (M.  Parmentier)  gives 
the  following  instructions  for  rearing  and 
fattening  geese  : — 

“ As  soon  as  the  first  eggs  are  hatched, 
the  young  birds  are  taken  away  from  the 
mother,  to  prevent  her  abandoning  the 
eggs  which  remain  unhatched ; they  are 
put  into  baskets,  covered  with  a cloth,  and 
when  all  the  eggs  are  hatched,  they  are 
restored  to  her.  K the  weather  be  warm, 
the  young  birds  may  be  allowed  to  go 
out  soon  after  their  birth,  taking  care, 
how'ever,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  great 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  would  kill  them. 
Their  first  food  should  be  barley,  coarsely 
ground,  and  steeped  in  hot  milk  ; let- 
tuce leaves  and  bread  crusts  boiled  in 
milk.  "When  the  young  are  become  pretty 
strong,  they  may  remain  in  the  sun  for 
some  hours ; but  in  the  rainy  or  cold 
weather  they  must  be  confined,  and 
when  they  go  out  they  should  be  kept 
apart  from  the  larger  birds,  who  would  ill 
treat  them.  Until  the  plumage  begins  to 
get  firm,  their  food  should  be  barleymeal 
and  bran ; at  this  time,  raw  vegetables, 
such  as  lettuce,  &c.,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond,  may  be  given  to  them  freely. 
The  best  food  for  the  full  grown  birds  is 
lettuce  leaves,  chopped  and  mixed  up  with 
bran  and  lukewann  water ; but  where  cir- 
cumstances permit,  full  grown  birds,  and 
goslings  which  are  more  than  two  months 
old,  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  during  the 
day  to  seek  their  food,  and  to  swim,  if  water 
be  near  at  hand ; in  order,  however,  to 
prevent  their  wandering  too  far,  it  is 
usual  to  pluck  some  of  the  feathers  from 
their  wings ; this  will  not  be  necessary 
if  the  birds,  when  young,  have  been  regu- 
larly fed  at  home,  at  fixed  hours ; they  will 
in  such  case  always  find  their  way  home. 
If  it  is  intended  to  fatten  them,  neither 
the  old  nor  the  very  young  should  be 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  very  noisy 
geese  must  be  kept  away,  for  the  others 
w’ould  not  fatten  if  they  were  disturbed 
by  noise.  To  fatten  a goose  will  require 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  barleymeal, 
and  three  weeks  time ; as  soon  as  the 
geese  are  sufficiently  fat,  they  should  be 
killed,  for  afterwards  they  would  fall  oft 
rather  than  increase  in  size.  The  proper 
time  for  fattening  is  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. There  are  various  modes  of  fatten - 
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ing  : whore  tliero  arc  few  to  fatten,  they 
should  he  put  into  a cask  laid  sideways, 
with  holes  at  the  end,  for  them  to  put  out 
their  heads  to  take  their  food.  They  will 
feed  freely,  for  the  love  of  food  is  greater 
with  this  bird  than  the  love  of  liberty ; 
milk  and  boiled  potatoes  may  be  mi-xed , 
with  their  barleymeal  instead  of  water. 
In  Poland,  each  goose  is  enclosed  in  a 
sort  of  earthen  pot,  only  just  large  enough 
to  allow  for  its  growth,  and  so  contrived 
that  the  e.xcrements  of  the  bird  may  fall 
out ; in  a fortnight  it  is  generally  so  fat 
that  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  pot  to 
extricate  it.  The  ordinary  mode  of  fat- 
tening geese,  however,  is  to  put  them  up 
in  a kind  of  hutch,  so  made  that  they  have 
scarcely  room  to  move,  and  to  give  them 
barley  and  other  food  in  abundance,  with 
plenty  of  water,  changing  their  litter 
very  frequently  ; at  the  end  of  about  three 
weeks  the  appetite  usually  falls  off ; they 
are  now  to  be  crammed  with  barleymeal, 
in  the  same  manner  as  turkeys,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  they  acquire  a pro- 
digious size,  frequently  double  that  which 
they  had  before  their  confinement.  In 
order  to  cause  the  swelling  of  the  liver, 
and  give  it  that  peculiar  richness  which 
is  so  admired  by  epicures,  M.  Parmentier 
informs  us  that  the  birds  are  cooped  up  in 
narrow  hutches,  as  for  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  fattening,  with  bars  at  the  bottom, 
to  allow  the  excrements  to  fall  through, 
and  that  about  the  twenty-second  day 
some  spoonfuls  of  poppy  oil  are  mixed 
Avith  the  food ; in  a few  days  the  obesity 
of  the  hepatic  regions  becomes  so  great 
that  the  bird  is  in  danger  of  suffocation, 
and  when  in  this  state  it  should  instantly 
be  killed.  He  states  that  it  is  essential 
to  keep  the  bird  during  this  process  of 
fattening  in  darkness.  There  is  no  notice 
in  his  work  of  the  barbarous  use  of  heat, 
to  which  some  w’riters  have  alluded,  but 
he  admits,  that  in  many  parts  of  France, 
famous  for  goose  livers,  the  eyes  of  the 
bird  are  plucked  out,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  in  darkness,  and  its  feet  nailed  to  the 
floor  of  the  cage,  to  prevent  motion.  And 
this  in  what  is  called  an  enlightened 
country ! 

GOOSEBERRY.  This  is  a very 
wholesome  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  and  is 
agreeable  when  cooked  in  tarts,  puddings, 
&c.  (See  Pastby.)  Gooseberries  are  of 
various  kinds,  and,  from  careful  cultiva- 
tion, are  frequently  brought  to  a large 
size.  The  tree  is  of  a very  hardy  nature, 
and  thrives  well  in  most  soils;  but  there 
is  no  fruit  in  which  attentive  cultivation 
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produces  greater  changes.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  but  as  it  (hjcs  not 
bear  well  for  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
usual  to  have  the  trees  in  their  young  state 
from  a nursery  ground  : they  seldom 
fail  to  strike  root  readily.  Jelly  may  be 
made  from  gooseberries  as  from  currants  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  juice  Ls  much  smaller, 
and  the  flavour  is  not  so  agreeable.  The 
ripe  gooseberry,  boiled  into  jam,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar,  makes  an  agreeable 
preserve.  The  green  gooseberr}'  is  very 
much  used  in  England  for  home-made 
wine ; and  as  it  sparkles  beautifully,  it  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  a very  good 
substitute  for  champagne.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  recommended  • to  dyspeptic 
persons.  (See  Wines.) 

Gooseberby  Fooe.  a favourite  di.sh 
in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is  made  bv 
boiling  the  fruit  in  water  until  perfectly 
tender,  and  then  mixing  them  with  some 
good  milk  or  cream.  Sweeten  to  taste. 
It  is  usually  eaten  cold. 

GRATES,  TO  CEEAN.  Grates  which 
are  not  polished  are  first  to  be  rubbed 
with  a hard  brush  and  fine  sand,  if  there 
be  rust  or  dirt ; a quarter  of  a pound  of 
black  lead  is  then  to  be  rubbed  up  in  a 
mortar,  with  a tea-cupful  of  vinegar, 
to  be  laid  on,  and  when  dry,  to  be  polished 
off  with  a dry  brush. 

GUPMEA  FOWL.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird,  although  not  bad  eating,  is  very 
inferior  to  the  pheasant.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  cooked  according  to  any  of  the 
modes  directed  for  that  bird. 

GUM.  The  resinous  juice  of  trees, 
w'hich,  being  punctured,  yield  a fluid,  that 
congeals  as  it  becomes  cold.  Gums  are 
more  or  less  medicinal.  The  gum  usually 
called  gum-arabic  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  any  other  medicinal  quality 
than  its  fine  mucilaginous  character ; this 
gum  is  valuable  in  colds,  urinary  diseases, 
diarrhcea,  and  all  other  affections  where 
it  is  necessary  to  soothe  and  shield  the 
membranes  from  the  eft'ect  of  acrid  sub- 
stances. The  value  of  gum-arabic  in  tliis 
respect  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact, 
that  if  strong  gum  w’ater  be  taken 
copiously,  whilst  under  the  operation  of 
blistering,  there  is  no  danger  of  strangury*. 
Gum,  however,  if  taken  to  excc.ss,  renders 
the  lx)wcls  costive ; this  must  bo  counter- 
acted by  gentle  opening  medicine.  A 
very  pretty  preparation  of  gum,  called 
simp  de  go/nme,  is  made  in  France  : — Boil 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  white  sugar  in 
a pint  of  water ; when  (ho  syrup  boils,  stir 
in  the  whites  of  sLx  eggs,  previously 
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beaten  up  with  lialf  a pint  of  water; 
having  skinnneil  the  syrup,  add  a (juarter 
of  a pouud  of  gum,  previously  dissolved 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water  ; boil 
for  a few  minutes,  and  when  about  half 
cold,  strain  tlu’ough  a jelly  bag,  aud  put 
into  bottles. 

The  celebrated  paste  for  colds,  called 
Pate  cle  Guimaum’,  is  made  as  follows  : — 
Take  ten  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  broken 
into  small  pieces,  half  a pound  of  white 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  five  eggs  (not 
whipped) ; dissolve  the  gum  and  the  sugar 
in  a sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water,  stir- 
ring fi-equently;  strain  through  clean 
linen,  and  on  the  following  day  decant  the 
ini.vture  cai-efully,  to  separate  any  sedi- 
ment ; evaporate  this  solution  over  a slow 
fire,  without  boiling,  until  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  clear  honey ; now  add  the. 
whites  of  the  eggs  at  two  separate  times, 
stirrmg  briskly,  to  make  them  mix  with 
the  mass ; continue  the  evaporation,  taking 
care  that  the  paste  does  not  burn,  until 
it  will  no  longer  adhere  to  the  hand.  J ust 
before  taking  it  off  the  fire,  stir  in  two  drops 
of  neroli ; now  pour  the  paste  out  upon  a 
marble  slab,  covered  with  pow'dered 
starch,  and  roll  it  out  to  the  thiclaiess  of 
a quarter  of  an  inch  : it  is  to  be  kept  for 
use  in  a tin  case.  In  order  to  prevent  all 
danger  of  burning  during  the  evaporation, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  a vessel  so  con- 
trived, like  the  common  glue-pot,  that 
the  heat  may  be  communicated  from  the 
water. 

HAIR  DYE.  No  hair  dye  has  yet 
been  invented  which  is  not  attended  with 
some  inconvenience,  or  which  effectually 
answers  the  desired  pui'pose.  The  basis  of 
most  of  the  powders  is  quicklime,  and 
that  of  the  lotions,  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
powder  is  thus  made  : — Dip  six  ounces 
of  quicklime  in  water,  and  when  it  has 
fallen  to  pieces,  pound  it,  and  sift  it 
through  a fine  sieve ; then  add  four 
ounces  of  litharge,  and  two  of  starch,  also 
sifted ; this  is  made  into  a paste  with  warm 
Avater,  and  the  hair  is  completely  covered 
with  it,  after  which  an  oil-skin  cap  is 
bound  on,  and  allowed  to  remain  the 
whole  night.  The  hair  is  washed  on  the 
following  day  with  soap  and  water,  and 
then  oiled.  This  gives  a deep  black,  but 
with  rather  a purple  hue ; by  increasmg 
the  starch  the  shade  will  be  lighter.  The 
hair  lotion  or  water  is  made  as  follows  : — 
Pour  upon  half  an  ounce  of  pure  silver 
three  (piarters  of  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid, 
and  expose  to  sharp  heat  to  dissolve  the 


silver ; deciuit  the  licpiid,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  water ; by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  Avater  lighter  shades  are  obtained. 

HAIR  POWDER.  The  use  of  this 
article  is  now  so  much  out  of  fashion  that 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  it  has  hut 
little  interest ; it  may,  however,  be  briefly 
stated,  that  it  is  made  by  grinding  good 
wheat  starch  to  a fine  powder ; the  most 
delicate  A\'ay  of  perfuming  it  is  to  put 
alternate  layers  of  powder  and  floAvers, 
such  as  orange  floAvers,  violets,  &c.,  in  a box, 
and  to  let  them  lie  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  to  sift  the  poAvder  through  a sieve, 
and  add  more  flowers,  in  the  same  Avay, 
until  the  poAvder  has  acquired  the  full 
perfume  desired.  A more  ready  and  less 
expensive  mode  is  to  add  some  essential 
oil  to  a portion  of  the  powder,  and  rub  it 
up  with  the  mass.  Hair  powder,  although 
but  seldom  used  now  for  its  original  pur- 
pose, is  a very  valuable  article  to  nurses 
and  mothers,  who  apply  it  to  children 
Avhen  the  skin  is  chafed  or  heated.  It  is 
also  invaluable  to  many  grown  persons 
who  are  troubled  A\dth  a constant  perspi- 
ration under  the  annpits,  or  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  and  which  no  ordinary 
mode  of  cleanliness  Avill  correct;  if  the 
part  affected  be  washed  every  morning 
with  cold  Avater,  and  then  poAvdered 
AAuth  hair  powder,  every  impleasant  result 
will  be  prevented. 

HARICOT,  or  FRENCH  WHITE 
BEAN.  The  early  dwarf  white  bean  is 
very  much  used  in  French  cookery,  and 
ought,  from  its  nutritious  qualities,  Avhich 
have  been  proved  by  experiment  to  he 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  garden 
vegetable,  and  nearly  equal  to  bread,  to 
be  of  more  general  use  in  England.  As 
there  are  several  species  of  beans  sold  by 
the  seedsmen  in  England  as  French  beans, 
persons  who  wish  to  groAv  the  haricot 
should  be  careful  to  ask  for  that  particu- 
lar sort.  They  groAV  freely  in  many  soils, 
but  are  vei'y  liable  to  the  slug ; it  is  there- 
fore advisable,  when  they  spring  from 
the  ground,  to  protect  them  on  each  side 
by  a layer  of  soot  and  lime.  When  fully 
ripe,  the  beans  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
pods,  put  into  bags,  and  kept  in  a dry 
situation.  There  are  several  modes  of 
cooking  them,  but  those  most  frequently 
adopted  are  the  following  : — Boil  some 
Avater  in  a saucepan,  Avith  some  salt,  and  a 
little  butter ; then  put  in  the  haricots, 
and  when  they  are  (piite  tender,  strain 
off  the  Avater ; then  add  to  the  haricots 
a good-sized  piece  of  butter,  aud  let  them 
simmer  for  a short  time,  taking  care  that 
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they  do  not  become  brown ; then  add  a 
ladlefiil  of  good  veloutd,  or  any  other 
gravy,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  just 
before  serving  thicken  with  white  of  egg. 
Another  inode  is,  when  the  haricots  have 
been  boiled  as  above,  to  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  a light  roux,  and  some  rich 
gravy,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  let  them  do 
gently  for  some  time.  To  cook  them 
with  cream,  take  a quart  of  haricots,  first 
lioilcd  in  water  as  above,  but  with  the 
addition  of  salt,  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  two 
cloves,  and  a bay  leaf ; when  they  are 
boiled,  drain  the  haricots  in  a cullender ; 
then  boil  for  a short  time  a pint  of  rich 
milk,  and  a few  table-spoonfuls  of  cream, 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a few 
minutes  before  you  take  oft’  the  saucepan, 
put  the  haricots  into  it.  When  the  ha- 
ricots are  rather  old,  it  is  advisable  to  let 
them  soak  for  a night  in  cold  water  before 
cooking  them. 

HAllTSHORN  SHAVINGS.  These 
are  prepared  by  boiling  the  raspings  of 
deer’s  horns  in  water,  and  drying  the  pro- 
duce, as  with  isinglass  (see  Isinglass). 
Tills  article  makes  a beautiful  jelly,  which 
is  lighter  of  digestion  than  isinglass,  and 
very  nutritive.  It  may  be  employed  for 
all  the  purposes  of  diet  in  the  same  way 
as  isinglass. 

HEAT.  In  England,  where  coals  are 
not  very  dear,  as  compared  with  the  Con- 
tinent, the  expense  of  fuel  for  cooking  is 
not  so  considerable  as  to  lead  to  the  gene- 
ral use  of  newly  invented  stoves  or  ovenSj 
by  which  economy  is  effected ; there  axe, 
however,  many  large  establishments  in 
which  cooking  apparatus  of  different  kinds, 
so  contrived  that  a small  quantity  of  fuel 
may  go  a great  way,  are  fitted  up ; in- 
deed, very  great  perfection  has  been 
arrived  at  in  the  manufacture  of  such  arti- 
cles : in  some  cases,  their  use  is  attended 
by  an  economy  of  at  least  one  half,  and 
liy  a saving  of  great  time  and  trouble. 
The  Belgians,  also,  have  made  great  im- 
provements in  apparatus  of  this  descrip- 
tion : at  some  of  the  hotels  m Brussels 
the  economy  of  a cooking  apparatus  for 
roasting,  boiling,  and  baking,  is,  as  com- 
pared with  open  fires,  almost  incredible. 
As  far  as  roasting  is  concerned,  many 
persons  are  of  opinion,  that  meat  cooked 
in  these  stoves  has  not  the  same  fine  fla- 
vour as  when  roasted  before  an  open  fire ; 
this  opinion  may  be  correct  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  objection  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  counterbalance  the  saving 
■‘which  is  effected.  In  Baris,  there  arc 
stoves  for  cooking  by  charcoal,  by  which 
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a dinner  for  twenty  persons  may  be  pre- 
pared at  a cost  of  about  sixpence ; whereas, 
if  the  various  dishes  were  cooked  over 
separate  fires,  the  expense  would  be  at 
least  two  shillings.  A very  ingenioas 
mode  of  cooking,  on  a small  scale,  in  Eng- 
land, is  a cone,  in  which  charcoal  is 
burned,  and  upon  which  two,  three,  or 
more  saucepans  are  placed,  so  adapted 
that  each  receives  the  neces.sary  quantity 
of  heat ; by  this  contrivance,  a dinner  of 
four  or  five  dishes,  for  two  or  three  per- 
sons, may  be  cooked  for  about  one  penny. 
But  the  most  economical  mode  of  cooking, 
where  gas  can  be  had  by  measure  at  a 
moderate  charge,  is  the  gas-stove,  for 
with  that  the  heat  may  be  regulated  with 
more  certainty,  and  is  more  concentrated 
than  in  any  other : the  stove  being  fitted 
up  with  proper  divisions  for  baking,  roast- 
ing, boilmg,  or  stewing,  the  heat  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  in  a second  by  means  of 
cocks,  and  if  the  stove  be  well  constructed, 
no  portion  of  it  ivill  escape.  Meat  may 
be  roasted  by  gas  wthout  imbibing  the 
slightest  smell,  provided  the  flame  of  the 
gas  be  kept  exceedingly  low ; the  joint 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  two  or 
three  circles  of  very  small  tubes,  pierced 
with  fine  holes,  and  the  gas  being  turned 
on,  the  flame  from  each  should  be  no 
higher  than  what  is  barely  suflScient  for 
keeping  up  combustion ; this  precaution 
being  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  roast  better  than  by  gas.  And  every 
other  process  of  cooking  is  necessarily  car- 
ried on  with  more  certainty  and  conveni- 
ence by  gas  than  with  open  coal  or  charcoal 
fires.  But  as  regards  economy,  the  gas 
stove  is  never  useful  if  the  gas  cost  more 
than  eight  or  nine  shillings  the  thousand 
cubic  feet ; at  this  rate,  rooms  may  be 
heated  by  gas  with  great  economy,  but  in 
this  case  the  stove  must  be  so  constructed 
that  the  cold  air  may  be  heated  by  the 
gas,  and  pass  into  the  room  without 
carrying  with  it  any  of  its  offensive  pro- 
perties. It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  that 
gas  stoves  are  very  unwholesome,  by  dete- 
riorating the  atmosphere  ; but  if  the  air 
be  merely  heated  by  the  gas,  this  result  is 
no  more  than  what  takes  place  from  a 
stove  heated  in  any  other  way.  If  the 
gas  be  allowed  to  escape,  the  consequences 
must  be  serious,  for  the  best  of  the  coal 
giis  that  is  made  is  more  or  less  impure  ; 
and  many  of  the  gas  companies,  from  the 
immense  number  of  lights  which  they 
have  to  supply,  frequently  send  out  gas 
strongly  charged  with  sulphur  and  am- 
monia. All  persons  who  use  gas  ought 
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to  test  it  themselves,  both  ns  to  sulphur 
aiiil  ammonia,  but  particularly  the  former. 
The  mode  of  testing  is  very  simple : — 
Some  writing  paper  should  be  saturated 
with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
dried.  When  the  gas  is  to  be  tried,  let 
the  flame  be  extinguished,  and  then  hold 
a piece  of  this  paper  over  a stream  of  un- 
lighted gas ; in  proportion  with  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  contained  in  the  gas  will 
be  the  discolouration  of  this  test  paper. 
If  the  gas  be  exceedingly  free  from  sul- 
phur, that  is  to  say,  as  pure  as  coal  gas 
can  be  made,  the  paper  will  be  slightly 
discoloured ; but  if  there  be  much  sulphur 
in  it,  the  surface  of  the  paper  null  become 
very  dark,  and  udll  bear  evident  marks  of 
sulphur.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the 
consumer  of  gas  Avho  values  his  health 
would  do  well  to  discontmue  its  use,  for 
although  in  combustion  it  is  not  so  inju- 
rious as  it  would  be  in  an  unconsumed  state, 
it  is  sufficiently  so  to  make  it  desirable  to 
prefer  having  less  light  and  a purer  atmo- 
sphere. The  test  for  the  ammonia  is  the 
toumesol  paper,  which  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  same  way  as  the  test  for  sulphur ; if 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  gas  be 
large,  the  paper  will  be  wholly  discoloured. 
Of  late  years  a new  stove  for  warming 
rooms  by  charcoal  has  been  introduced, 
and  much  has  been  said  of  its  economy ; 
but  as  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  that 
charcoal  cannot  be  used  with  safety  in 
any  form,  if  it  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
atmosphere,  these  stoves,  imless  so  con- 
structed as  to  have  a free  draught  and 
a pipe  for  the  vitiated  air  to  escape, 
give  an  economy  which  is  not  desirable. 
It  was  said  by  their  inventor,  that  the 
charcoal  sold  by  himself  was  freed  fi'om 
its  noxious  properties ; but  by  experi- 
ments, both  in  London  and  in  Paris,  it 
has  been  proved,  that  what  he  called  his 
prepared  charcoal  was  quite  as  injurious 
as  that  which  had  undergone  no  prepara- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  the  use  of 
stoves  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  health, 
although  they  are  sometimes  attended  with 
great  economy  : Ur.  Arnott’s  self-regu- 
lating stove  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has 
been  invented,  but  even  this  is  not  so 
wholesome  as  an  open  fireplace.  Wherever 
stoves  are  used,  there  should  always  be 
placed  upon  them  a shallow  dish  contain- 
ing water,  to  supply  and  refresh  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room,  which  is  vitiated 
by  the  stove.  If  a little  vinegar  be  added, 
delicate  persons  will  be  much  less  liable 
to  headaches  than  they  would  otherwise 
be ; water  alone  will  generally  prevent 


this  inconvenience,  but  it  is  obviated 
with  more  certainty  by  the  addition  of 
vinegar. 

HERBS.  See  the  different  heads  un- 
der the  proper  letters. 

HONEY.  Before  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  honey  was  the  luxury  of  the  poor, 
and  the  only  saccharine  matter  used  by 
the  rich ; it  was  also  the  basis  of  a spiritu- 
ous liquor,  the  honej  beiug  fermented, 
and  then  distilled : this  liquor  is  still  much 
used  in  countries  where  wild  honey  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  but  it  is  by  far 
too  expensive  to  compete,  as  an  article  of 
commerce  or  domestic  use,  \\dth  the  spirit 
distilled  from  wine  or  grain.  Honey  is 
valuable  both  as  an  article  of  food  and  for 
medicinal  purposes ; in  the  latter,  it  is 
much  recommended  in  affections  of  the 
throat  and  lungs ; like  all  saccharine  mat- 
ter, however,  it  is  cloying  and  injurious 
to  the  digestion ; the  custom  of  giving 
bread  and  honey  to  children  is  therefore 
to  be  discountenanced,  unless  the  quantity 
of  honey  be  small.  To  extract  honey 
from  the  combs,  they  should  be  sliced  and 
laid  over  Avire  frames  to  drain,  turning 
the  slices  when  one  side  has  drained  out. 
The  honey  which  flows  out  in  this  way  is 
called  prunary,  or  virgin  honey,  is  the 
best,  and  from  its  superior  quality  should 
be  kept  bjr  itself.  If  the  weather  be  cold, 
the  operation  should  be  carried  on  over  a 
charcoal  brazier,  taking  care  that  the  heat 
be  not  too  great : all  dead  bees,  or  any 
other  extraneous  substance,  must  also  be 
carefully  extracted.  A second  quality  is 
obtained  by  cutting  the  slices  into  very 
small  pieces,  and  letting  them  drain ; the 
third  quality  is  obtained  by  placing  the 
pieces  in  a press,  or  wringing  them  be- 
tween hair  cloths.  When  the  different 
kinds  of  honey  have  been  obtained,  they 
are  to  be  put  into  earthen  jars,  and  kept 
in  a cool  cellar,  to  prevent  fermentation  : 
should  fermentation  take  place,  the  honey 
will  only  be  fit  for  mead  or  vinegar.  (See 
Mjead  and  Vinegar.) 

To  Purify  Honey.  Take,  for  every 
five  pounds,  three  ounces  of  powdered 
challc,  five  ounces  of  charcoal  powder  pre- 
viously washed  and  dried,  and  the  wliites 
of  fifteen  eggs  beaten  up  in  a pint  of 
water;  put  the  honey,  the  chalk,  and  a 
quart  of  water,  to  boil  for  two  minutes  in 
a vessel  larger  by  one  third  than  the  bulk 
of  its  contents ; then  throw  in  the  char- 
coal, mixed  with  the  white  of  egg,  and 
boil  for  two  minutes  longer,  stirring  well 
the  whole  time.  Wlien  hoiled,  set  it  to 
cool  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
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then  pass  it  throuf^h  a hair  sieve  or  l)ag ; 
ns  what  runs  off  first  generally  is  disco- 
loured a little  by  the  charcoal,  return  it 
to  the  hag  until  all  runs  off  clear.  Honey 
prepared  in  this  way  is  very  valuable  for 
medicinal  purposes  in  coughs  and  colds. 
The  peculiar  taste  of  honey  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  article  rendered  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  sugar,  by  boiling  it 
well,  skimming  it  frequently,  and  then 
thro\ving  into  it  four  or  five  times  a 
large  nail  made  red  hot ; when  nearly 
cold,  a table-spoonful  of  brandy  is  to  be 
added  to  each  half-pound  of  honey.  A 
fine  honey-water,  as  an  article  for  the 
toilet,  is  obtained  by  infusing  for  four 
days  eight  ounces  of  fine  honey,  eight 
ounces  of  bruised  coriander  seed,  three 
drachms  of  vanilla,  an  ounce  of  fresh 
lemon  peel,  six  drachms  of  bruised  cloves, 
four  drachms  of  bruised  nutmeg,  four 
drachms  of  benzoin,  and  a few  drops  of 
attar  of  rose,  in  three  pints  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  then  distilling  in  the  water 
bath.  An  excellent  gargle  may  also  be 
made,  by  infusing  honey  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a strong  decoction  of  red  rose 
leaves,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
honey  to  a quart  of  the  decoction ; filter 
for  use. 

Honey  Wateb.  Take  of  honey,  one 
pound ; coriander  seed,  one  pound ; cloves, 
one  ounce  and  a half ; storax,  one  ounce  ; 
bruised  nutmegs,  one  ounce  ; lemon  peel, 
one  ounce  and  a half ; calamus,  one  ounce ; 
spirits  of  wine,  two  quarts ; let  these  mace- 
rate in  a well-stopped  jar  for  one  month, 
then  distil.  Add  to  the  produce  of  the  dis- 
tillation half  a drachm  of  neroli,  four  drops 
of  attar  of  roses,  a quarter  of  a drachm  of 
pulverized  ambergris,  and  a drachm  and 
a half  of  vanilla ; let  this  infuse  for  a week, 
then  filter. 

Another : Narbonne  honey,  one  pound ; 
coriander,  one  pound ; fresh  lemon  peel, 
one  ounce ; cloves,  six  drachms ; nut- 
megs, one  ounce ; benzoin,  one  ounee ; 
storax,  one  ounce ; rose  water,  four  ounces ; 
orange  flower  water,  four  ounces  ; spirits 
of  wine  of  36",  three  pounds ; let  them 
infuse  for  a few  days,  and  filter. 

IIOIISE-IIADISH.  This  is  a strong 
pungent  and  stimulating  root,  chiefly,  and 
indeed  almost  exclusively,  used  as  a gar- 
nish for  certain  dishes ; for  which  purpose 
it  is  scraped  and  covered  with  a little 
vinegar.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  knotty  parts  of  the  root,  leaving  one 
or  two  eyes ; the  soil  must  be  rich  and 
deep.  I'he  time  for  planting  is  early  in 
the  spring,  putting  the  cuttings  a foot 
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deep  in  the  earth.  The  roots  are  fit  for 
use  the  second  year,  and  the  bed  will  last 
four  or  five  years,  if,  in  digging,  the  ori- 
ginal stock  be  not  injured. 

IIUILE  ANTlCiUE.  The  name  given 
to  most  of  the  oils  which  are  sold  for  jjro- 
moting  the  growth  of  hair.  The  basis  of 
all  these  compositions  is,  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  oil  of  ben,  or  fine  olive  oil ; the 
latter  seems  to  he  quite  as  good  as  any 
other.  The  oil  is  perfumed  either  by  al- 
lowing the  flowers,  such  as  jessamine, 
lavender,  rose,  &c.  to  infuse  in  it,  exposed 
to  gentle  warmth  ; or  much  more  expe- 
ditiously, although  in  that  case  the  per- 
fume is  not  quite  so  delicate,  by  adding 
a little  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  flowers 
to  the  olive  oil,  and  filtering  the  whole 
through  a filtering  bag,  or  blotting-paper. 
Thus,  if  a few  drops  of  the  otto  of  rose  be 
added  to  half  a pint  of  fine  almond  or 
olive  oil,  and  the  whole  be  carefully  fil- 
tered, we  have  Huile  Antupie  a la  liose ; 
and  the  same  with  lavender,  &c.  How 
far  the  use  of  these  oils  really  promotes 
the  growth  of  hair,  is  still  a question.  In 
many  of  the  compositions  which  are  sold 
for  this  purpose,  spices  are  mixed ; and 
probably  they  act  beneficially,  as  a gentle 
stimulant.  Lime-water  of  weak  strength 
is  also  said  to  have  a powerful  effect  in 
giving  tone  to  the  skin,  and  producing  a 
renewal  of  the  hair;  washing  udth  cold 
water,  and  rubbing  dry  with  a coarse 
cloth  is,  however,  better  than  either;  a 
little  tincture  of  cloves  may  be  added  to 
the  water.  The  folloAving  are  a few  of 
the  most  celebrated  compositions  for  pro- 
moting the  groudh  of  hair : — 

IMadame  Leu’s  Hclle  Celebhe. — 
Fine  olive  oil,  one  pint,  four  cloves,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  cut 
small ; boil  them  together  for  an  hour, 
then  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  chi- 
namon,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sandal 
wood ; boil  again  for  ten  minutes,  and 
filter;  add  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of 
Portugal. 

Huile  Comogexe.  Olive  oil,  four 
ounces ; spirits  of  wine,  four  ounces ; oil 
of  rosemary,  one  drachm  ; oil  of  nutmegs, 
a quarter  of  a drachm. 

Haquet’s  Macassar  Oil.  Oil  ofben, 
one  qu.art ; oil  of  nuts,  one  pint ; spirits  of 
wine,  lialf  a pint ; essence  of  liergamottc, 
half  an  ounce  ; c.ssence  of  musk.  Iialf  an 
ounce ; essence  of  Portugal,  half  .an  ounce: 
otto  of  roses,  quarter  of  a drachm.  Infuse 
in  a bottle  near  the  fire,  for  two  or  throe 
hours ; then  set  the  bottle  by  for  a week, 
shaking  it  frequently. 
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IIYPOCllAS.  A liquor  made  with 
wine,  and  considered  to  be  very  stomachic. 
Infuse  in  six  quarts  of  good  wliite  \^'ine 
(the  white  Cape,  called  stein,  will  do 
very  well)  six  drachms  of  cinnamon, 
two  drachms  of  cloves,  two  drachms  of 
cardamoms,  one  drachm  of  ginger,  and^  the 
fresh  rind  of  a lemon,  all  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  with  a pound  of  white  sugar  ; put 
the  mixture  into  a jar,  and  lot  it  stand  in 
the  sun,  or  near  a fire,  for  a fortnight ; 
then  decanter  carefully,  and  bottle  for 
use. 

HYSSOP.  This  herb  may  be  gi-own 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  sp’ing,  and  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  and  slips.  It  is  now 
little  used  in  medicine,  and  not  a great 
deal  in  cookery.  A poor  and  dry  soil  is 
best  for  it. 

ICE.  Water  congealed  by  the  action 
of  cold.  Ice  is  used  externally  in  many 
diseases  where  the  application  of  intense 
cold  is  necessary,  particularly  in  some 
affections  of  the  brain.  It  is  employed 
extensively  in  confectionary,  for  freezing 
creams,  &c.,  and  for  giving  coldness  to 
champagne  and  other  wmes.  In  some 
cases  of  chronic  indigestion,  ice  is  also 
taken  internally,  by  swallowing  it  in  small 
pieces. 

IcE-wELJL.  The  storing  of  ice  for 
summer  consumption  is  conducted  as  fol- 
lows : — ^A  spot  which  is  at  all  times  free 
from  the  action  of  the  sim,  such  as  a cellar, 
is  chosen.  A hole  is  then  dug  to  a depth 
of  about  twenty  feet,  beginning  with  a 
diameter  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
endmg  in  such  a way  that  the  well  may 
have  the  form  of  a reversed  sugar-loaf, 
large  at  the  top,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  then  lined  with  brick-work,  a hole 
being  first  made  in  the  bottom,  four  feet 
wdde  and  two  deep,  under  the  pointed 
part,  to  receive  the  water  which  falls  from 
the  ice  which  may  melt;  over  this  a 
grating  is  placed,  upon  which  the  first 
bed  of  ice  is  laid.  Before  the  ice  is  put 
in,  however,  fresh  straw  is  laid  over  the 
grating,  and  as  the  well  is  filled,  straw  is 
laid  against  the  walls,  so  that  the  ice  may 
touch  only  the  straw.  In  filling  the  well, 
the  largest  pieces  of  ice  should  be  put  in 
first,  and  this  rule  is  to  be  observed  for 
the  remainder,  the  size  of  the  pieces  be- 
coming smaller  and  smaller  as  the  top  is 
approached ; the  more  closely  the  ice  is 
packed,  the  better  it  will  be  preserved. 
When  the  well  is  full,  straw  is  laid  over 
the  top,  and  upon  that  planks  are  laid, 
covered  with  heavy  stones,  to  press  down 


the  straw.  Where  it  is  practicable,  the 
entrance  to  an  ice-well  should  be  double, 
to  enable  the  person  who  has  to  extract 
any  ice  to  enter,  and  close  the  first  door 
before  he  opens  the  second,  by  which  ho 
will  prevent  a sudden  rush  of  compara- 
tively warm  air  ; but  if  the  well  be  made 
in  a cold  cellar,  this  precaution  is  unne- 
cessary, as  the  cellar  itself  forms  the  outer 
entrance.  Snow  may  be  stored  in  the 
same  way  as  ice,  by  beating  it  into  a 
compact  mass.  Dr.  Gumming  recom- 
mends that  ice-wells  should  be  made 
above  gTound,  as  he  has  found  that  the 
damp  of  the  earth  dissolves  the  ice  much 
more  rapidly  than  heat':  he  builds  a well 
above  ground,  under  cover,  to  keep  off  the 
sun,  and  then  an  inner  well,  leaving  a 
space  for  air  between  the  tn'o.  In  this 
way  ice  will,  he  says,  keep  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

Abtieicial  Freezing  Mixture.  In 
some  parts  of  India,  and  other  warm 
countries,  where  ice  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  following  artificial  mode  of  freezing  is 
adopted : — Instead  of  ice,  a mixture  is  made 
of  eleven  parts  of  ammoniacal  salt,  ten  of 
nitre,  and  eighteen  of  Glauber’s  salts  ; the 
nitre  and  ammoniacal  salt  are  used  in  very 
dry  powder,  but  the  Glauber’s  salts  are 
in  their  natural  state : a quantity  of 
water,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  mix- 
ture, may  be  frozen  by  it  in  the  hottest 
period  of  summer.  Mr.  Walker  found 
that  nitrous  acid,  Glauber’s  salts,  and  sal 
ammoniac,  mixed,  lowered  the  thermo- 
meter several  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  it 
is  not  convenient  to  have  a regular  ice- 
well,  a cask  is  sunk  in  the  ground  in  a 
cellar,  having  in  it  a little  grating  at  the 
bottom,  as  in  an  ice-well.  In  this  cask  is 
placed  a smaller  one,  pierced  with  holes, 
and  having  a lid  ; the  small  cask  is  filled 
with  pounded  ice  and  charcoal,  not  pressed, 
and  the  space  between  the  two  casks  is 
filled  up  in  the  same  way,  hardly  pressed 
down  ; the  lid  of  the  inner  cask  being- 
put  on,  a cloth  or  sack  filled  with  charcoal 
is  laid  over,  and  a Hd  to  fix  on  the  outer 
cask  is  then  put  on,  after  which,  the 
whole  is  covered  with  straw.  In  the 
summer,  when  wine,  creams,  &c.,  are  to 
be  cooled,  the  two  lids  are  taken  off  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  allow  much  air  to  enter, 
and  the  bottles  are  placed  in  the  mixture 
contained  in  the  inner  tub  for  half  an 
hour,  the  lids  and  the  charcoal  bag  being 
in  the  meantime  replaced.  In  this  way 
great  coldness  may  be  obtained,  but  the 
articles  will  not  be  frozen  so  thoroughly 
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as  1)3^  the  refrigerating  mixture  above 
mentioned. 

Icjis,  in  eonfectionary.  Mixtures  of 
cream,  &c.,  frozen  by  the  external  appli- 
cation of  ice.  Ice  pails  are  sold  for  this 
purpose,  with  full  instructions  for  use. 
The  object  to  be  frozen  is  placed  in  an 
inner  vessel,  and  this  in  another,  the  space 
between  the  two  being  filled  with  pounded 
ice,  mixed  with  salt.  The  more  rapidly 
the  object  is  to  be  frozen,  the  more  salt 
will  be  required,  but  the  flavour  is  injured 
by  freezing  too  rapidly.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  operation,  the  mixture  to  be  frozen 
should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time  with 
a spoon  in  the  inner  vessel,  which,  as  also 
the  outer  vessel,  should  be  of  strong  block 
tin  (not  sheet  iron  tinned).  When  the 
object  begins  to  turn,  put  on  the  lid  of 
the  outer  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
until  it  is  sufficiently  frozen  ; when  taken 
out,  the  iced  cream  or  water  is  either  to 
be  put  into  moulds,  or  formed  pj^ramidi- 
cally,  in  ice-glasses.  If  the  ice  is  to  be  of 
different  colours,  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
to  be  frozen  should  have  divisions  for 
each  colour,  as  should  also  the  mould ; 
but  in  the  latter  the  divisions  must  be 
movable,  the  partitions  being  drawn  out 
when  the  ice  has  been  w'ell  pressed  in.  It 
is  advisable,  however,  before  the  partitions 
be  withdrawn,  to  put  the  mould  for  a few 
minutes  into  the  ice  pail,  to  freeze  a little 
longer.  The  following  are  the  favourite 
preparations  of  ice  in  Paris  : — 

Ice  CuEAii,  without  Fruit.  A pound 
and  a half  of  fresh  milk,  half  a pound  of 
fi-esh  cream,  the  peel  of  a lemon,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  sugar  ; boil,  and  stir  until  it 
thickens;  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
strain  through  a sieve : set  it  to  cool,  and 
when  cool,  put  it  into  the  ice  pail. 

Vaniela  Ice.  Milk,  cream,  and  sugar, 
as  above.  Vanilla,  four  drachms,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  pounded  with  a little 
sugar  in  a mortar.  Proceed  as  for  ice 
cream. 

CoEFEE  Ice.  As  above,  mixing  with 
the  milk  a very  strong  cold  infusion  of 
.coffee  (see  Coffee)  sufficient  to  give 
flavour. 

CiiocoEATE  Cream.  As  above,  boiling 
with  the  milk  and  cream,  six  ounces  of 
fine  chocolate,  reduced,  by  lusping,  to  a 
fine  powder. 

Strawberry  Ice.  The  pulp  of  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  strawberries  and  of 
iialf  a pound  of  red  currants,  rubbed 
through  a sieve,  and  a pint  of  water  in 
which  the  sugar  has  been  dissolved ; mix 
well  together,  and  put  into  the  freezing 
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pail.  If  strawberry  cream  is  required, 
take  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  strain  it,  and 
add  it  to  the  cream  with  a little  lemon 
juice ; whisk  up  the  whole  with  the  sugar, 
and  set  to  freeze. 

IIaspbkrry  Ick.  Two  pounds  of 
raspberries,  four  ounces  of  currants,  four 
ounces  of  cherries,  sugar  one  jiound, 
water  one  pound  and  a half ; mix  the 
pulp  with  the  water  and  sugar,  and  set 
to  freeze.  For  raspberry  cream,  u.se 
cream  instead  of  water,  and  whisk  up 
gently;  or  use  only  the  juice  of  the 
fruit. 

Mrs.  Dalgairn,  in  her  Modem  Practice 
of  Cookery,  recommends  that  ices  from 
fruits  should  be  made  as  follows  : — “ Pre.ss 
through  a sieve  the  juice  of  a pint  of  rasp- 
berries or  currants ; add  four  or  five 
ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a little 
lemon  juice,  and  a pint  of  cream  ; whkk 
previous  to  freezing.”  The  juices  of  any 
other  fruits  may  be  used.  For  water  ices, 
substitute  water  for  cream.  The  ices 
made  from  the  pulp  of  fruits,  as  in  France, 
are,  however,  \ery  superior,  but  the^^  re- 
quire more  time  and  care. 

Lemon  and  Orange  Ices  are  made 
generally  wdth  water,  and  finely  grated 
lemon-peel  is  usually  added.  For  orange 
ice,  take  the  juice  of  three  large  oranges 
and  of  one  lemon,  strained,  to  a pint  of 
water,  made  sufficiently  sweet  to  correct 
the  acid.  For  lemon  ice,  use  as  much 
juice  as  will  make  an  agreeable  acid. 

All  ices  ma}’'  be  coloured,  either  with 
carmine,  cochineal,  or  amatto ; but  as  the 
red  and  purple  colours  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, carmine  and  cochineal  are  chiefly 
used ; for  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  have 
some  colour  ready : bj'  infusing  either 
carmine  or  bniised  cochineal  in  hot  water 
the  dj'e  is  obtained ; filter  it,  and  add  the 
quantity  necessary  to  the  cream  or  water ; 
let  the  infusion  be  made  strong. 

Mock  Ice.  Families  who  have  no 
freezing  pails  sometimes  make  a sort  of 
mock  ice,  b}'^  mixing  half  a pint  of  water, 
in  which  rather  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  has  been  boiled,  with 
a pint  of  cream,  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  any  fruit;  the 
mixture  must  be  made  before  the  solution 
of  isinglass  is  quite  cold.  If  there  be  ice 
at  hand,  this  mixture  is  set  in  a mould  in 
some  vessel,  and  surrounded  with  ice  ; or 
if  there  be  none,  it  is  put  into  the  coldest 
situation  possible.  The  solid  appearance 
given  to  the  mixture  when  cold  hy  the 
isinglass,  and  which,  if  that  .article  %verc 
absent,  could  onl}'  be  given  b^’  the  frecz- 
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ing  pail,  causes  this  to  be  a pretty  good 
imitation  of  an  ice,  if  it  can  be  inacle  quite 
cold. 

IMITATION  SILVER.  The  fol- 
lowing preparation  is  said  to  make  a very 
good  imitation  of  silver,  for  spoons,  forks, 
&c. : — Put  into  a crucible  eight  ounces  of 
melchior,  eight  ounces  of  zinc,  twelve 
ounces  of  tin,  three  ounces  of  copper,  six 
ounces  of  arsenic,  and  two  ounces  of  borax ; 
when  melted,  pour  into  moulds,  &c.  The 
experiment  may  be  tried  with  a smaller 
quantity. 

INDIAN  CORN,  OR  IMAIZE.  A 
particular  kind  of  grain,  which  gi'ows 
abundantly  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
tropical  climates.  Made  into  bread  or  cakes 
it  is  used  as  food  for  man,  and  is  the 
chief  food,  in  many  countries,  of  horses, 
pigs,  and  other  dome.stic  animals.  The 
flour  made  from  Indian  corn  is  very  in- 
ferior to  that  of  wheat.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  to  intro- 
duce the  cultivation  of  it  into  England, 
but,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  attempt  was  a failure. 

INDIGESTION.  A few  practical 
remarks  on  this  malady,  to  which  the 
name  of  dyspepsia  is  generally  given,  may 
be  ver}'’  useful  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
siderations of  the  quantity  and  nature  of 
food.  The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are 
various,  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  individual;  but  almost  all  cases  are 
attended  more  or  less  with  flatulency,  and 
with  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  mouth. 
"When  the  disease  has  made  some  pro- 
gress, severe  pains  are  also  felt  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  and,  where  the  liver  is  afiected, 
pains  are  also  felt  between  the  shoulders ; 
but  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  ordinary  dys- 
pepsia arise  more  from  a torpidity  of  the 
lower  bowels  than  from  any  actual  disease 
of  the  stomach  itself  or  from  organic  af- 
fections. One  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  as  regards  the  sensations  of  the 
patient,  is  the  feeling  of  tightness  about 
the  abdomen,  which  some  medical  writers 
have  attempted  to  describe  as  a sensation 
similar  to  that  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  produced  from  tying  a string  round 
the  great  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  im- 
peding the  passage.  Where  there  is 
much  flatulency,  eructations  are  some- 
times frequent ; but  in  other  cases  this 
relief  is  denied  to  the  sufferer,  and  there 
is  a constant  sensation  of  a desire  to  vomit, 
but  with  great  difficulty  of  such  evacua- 
tion. The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are 
very  much  increa.sed  by  taking  cold,  and 
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in  such  cases  there  is  always  great  pros- 
tration of  strength.  In  dyspepsia  of  long 
standing  the  patient  loses  all  physical 
energy ; and,  although  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  exercise,  is  frequently  wanting 
in  the  moral  force  which  would  lead  to 
physical  e.xertion.  It  is  generally  after 
taking  food  that  the  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion assume  an  aggravated  fonn ; and 
some  who  do  not  experience  any  great 
inconvenience  from  solid  food,  suffer  very 
much  from  liquids.  Whenever  indiges- 
tion, in  wlWever  form,  is  present,  the 
patient  should  never  load  the  stomach 
bejmnd  its  powers,  and  those  meats  which 
are  most  digestible  in  their  nature  should 
be  preferred ; game,  tender  mutton,  and 
poultry,  are  the  best;  the  white  meats, 
such  as  veal  and  pork,  should  be  taken 
only  in  small  quantities,  if  at  all.  In  lay- 
ing it  down  as  a rule  that  the  stomach  is 
not  to  be  overcharged,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
starving  system,  as  it  is  called,  although 
it  may  be  very  proper  in  acute  cases,  is 
not  so  in  chronic  indigestion  ; and  as  to 
liquid,  although  wines  and  fermented 
liquors  of  any  kind  should  be  taken  with 
great  moderation,  they  are  not  to  be  en- 
tirely abstained  from.  A small  quantity 
of  wine  or  beer,  in  its  pure  form,  or  diluted 
with  water,  if  it  should  be  found  too  strong 
for  the  stomach,  may  be  very  useful ; but 
the  common  practice  of  taking  spirits  for 
what  is  called  the  expulsion  of  wind, 
either  in  their  pure  state  or  mixed  with 
water,  unless  very  much  diluted  indeed, 
is  highly  objectionable. 

A notion  is  prevalent  that,  in  cases  of 
indigestion,  eating  very  frequently,  and  in 
very  small  quantities  at  each  time,  is  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  the  patient ; this, 
however,  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  doc- 
trine.^ The  eating  of  small  quantities  of 
food  is  certainly  to  be  recommended ; but 
the^  number  of  meals,  or  rather  periods  of 
eating,  should  never  exceed  three  or  four 
in  the  day,  for  unless  the  stomach  have 
time  for  repose,  it  cannot  perform  its  func- 
tions : eating  hard  biscuits  in  the  intervals 
between  meals  is  also  injurious  for  the 
same  reason.  As  in  many  cases  of  indi- 
gestion the  patient  has  a sensation  of  hun- 
ger, and  sometimes  even  a craving  desire 
for  food,  this  habit  of  eating  frequently  is 
created  by  its  own  sensations  : the  feeling 
of  hunger,  however,  is  not  genuine  ; it 
arises  from  a morbid  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  should  not  wantonly  be  administered 
to.  I he  best  food,  in  severe  indigestion, 
IS  probably  water-gruel,  made  (bick, 
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sliglitly  sweetened,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a very  small  (jimntity  of  brandy ; by 
taking  this  food  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  no  other,  very  severe  symptoms  of 
indigestion  are  freciuently  removed,  and 
the  stomach  is  gradually  brought  to  a 
tone  which  enables  it  to  digest  food  of  a 
more  stimulating  character.  Many  seden- 
tary men  are  obliged  to  abstain  entirely 
from  the  ordinary  food  taken  by  persons 
in  health  for  a week,  a fortnight,  or  even 
a month  together ; Voltaire  is  said  to  have 
lived  for  more  than  three  months  at  a time 
on  nothing  but  mashed  potatoes,  and 
Rousseau  frequently  passed  three  or  four 
days  together  with  no  other  food  than  dry 
bread  and  cold  water.  It  is  evident  from 
experience,  that  by  such  self-mortifica- 
tions as  these,  acute  and  dangerous  dis- 
ease may  be  averted,  and  the  stomach 
brought  to  a state  in  which  enjoyment 
and  digestion  can  both  go  on  at  the  same 
tune.  Of  all  farinaceous  foods,  however, 
gruel  is  certainly  the  best ; but  the  patient 
must  attend  to  his  symptoms  during  the 
use  of  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  case  of 
digestion  m which  the  stomach  does  not 
require  a certain  degree  of  stimulus ; but 
the  great  difficulty  is  in  harmonizing  that 
stimulus  with  the  slow  fever  which  is 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  the 
patient  is  living  upon  farinaceous  food,  he 
must  not  conclude,  from  any  gnawing 
sensation  of  the  stomach,  or  from  any  in- 
creased symptoms  of  the  complaint  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  that  the  diet  is 
injurious  to  him,  for  these  may  arise  from 
fortuitous  causes,  and  may  be  at  the  point 
of  departure  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  appear  most  sensible  ; but  if,  during 
the  period  that  he  is  living  upon  farina- 
ceous food,  he  finds  an  increase  in  the 
clammy  or  metallic  sensation  of  the  mouth, 
it  may  be  generally  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  stomach  is  enfeebled  by  the  diet, 
and  that  a slight  change  must  be  made. 
In  this  case,  he  should  take  a plain  mutton 
chop  once  during  the  day,  and  may  even 
try  a small  quantity  of  beer  which  is  not 
too  strong ; he  should  on  no  account  fall 
into  the  ordinary  mistake  of  taking  soups, 
or  strong  broths,  under  the  supposition 
that  they  are  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
nourishing.  There  is  frequently  much  less 
difficidty  in  digesting  a mutton-chop  than 
in  the  digestion  of  a small  basin  of  soup  ; 
and  generally  speaking,  food  in  its  con- 
centrated form  is  more  wholesome  than 
when  in  a liquid  form.  This  observation 
applies,  of  course,  only  to  that  period  of  the 
regimen  wlicn  stimulating  food  may  he 
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eaten.  If  water-gruel  be  not  liable  to  the 
same  objections  as  soups,  it  is  because  it 
is  mucilaginous  and  lubricating,  and,  by 
the  absence  of  any  bad  stimulating  pro- 
perty, allows  the  stomach  time  to  perform 
its  own  functions.  In  food,  as  well  as  in 
medicine,  there  Ls  no  curative  proces.s,  pro- 
perly so  termed  ; the  natural  tendency  of 
the  system  is  towards  its  normal  state — 
health,  and  the  real  curative  process  con- 
sists in  removing  the  causes  of  irritation, 
and  enabling  nature  to  perform  her  own 
work.  In  ordinary  indigestion,  where 
the  symptoms  are  not  so  grave  as  to  ren- 
der an  exclusively  farinaceous  diet  neces- 
sary, it  may,  however,  be  very  important 
to  abstain  wholly  or  partially  from  one  or 
both  of  two  articles  which  form  a consi- 
derable item  in  the  mode  of  living — these 
are  tea  and  coffee ; but  as  they  are  treated 
of,  under  their  proper  heads,  in  relation 
to  their  effects  upon  the  animal  economy, 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  them. 

Pure  air,  sufficient  but  not  excessive 
exercise,  cheerful  society,  equanimity  of 
temper,  and  everything  that  can  promote 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  assist  in  giving 
tone  to  the  stomach,  that  great  foun- 
tain of  health  or  disease,  are  the  best  and 
most  effectual  remedies.  Sedentary  pur- 
suits necessarily  contribute  very  much  to 
dyspepsia,  and  if  it  is  possible,  they  should 
be  laid  aside  for  a time,  until  the  sto- 
mach has  recovered  its  tone.  VTien  this 
cannot  be  done  entirely,  exercise  should 
be  taken  as  frequently  as  possible,  and 
not  taken  merely  by  way  of  exercise.  K 
a sedentary  man  walks  out  for  health,  the 
mind  is  still  agitated  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  health-seeking ; a person  em- 
ployed in  an  office  may  walk  ten  miles  in 
a day  for  the  sake  of  heiilth,  if  he  has  no 
other  object,  without  deriving  the  same 
benefit  as  he  would  have  if  he  were  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  live  at  a distance,  and 
walk  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  same 
exteirt  for  the  purposes  of  business.  Even 
rich  persons,  who  are  able  to  travel,  should 
endeavour  to  have  some  direct  object  of 
business  or  pleasure  in  new : in  short, 
everything  should  be  done  in  chronic  in- 
digestion to  divert  the  mind  from  dwelling 
upon  the  existence  of  disease.  In  most 
cases  of  dyspepsia  the  evacuations  are  ir- 
regular, being  attended  alternately  with 
costiveness  and  diarrhma ; the  earlv  symp- 
toms, liowever,  are  generally  those  of 
costiveness,  and  as  these  are  relieved  for 
some  time  hy  stimulating  the  liver  with 
mercury,  anil  rousing  the  action  of  the 
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bowels  by  purgative  medicines,  this  course 
is  adopted  to  a very  great  extent,  until 
the  habit  of  taking  medicine  can  no  longer 
be  dispensed  with;  and  although  each 
temporary  relief  is  a seed  sown  for  chronic 
and  almost  incurable  indigestion,  drug- 
ging becomes,  like  dram-drinking,  a daily 
practice,  and  the  moral  energy  necessary 
for  subduing  it  becomes  daily  and  daily 
weaker  as  the  practice  is  persevered  in. 
Medical  men,  more  desirous  frequently 
of  relieving  patients  instantaneously  from 
unpleasant  sjTnptoms,  than  of  laying  the 
fbundation  of  permanent  health,  prescribe 
a mercurial  pill  at  night  and  an  opening 
draught  in  the  morning,  although  perhaps 
the  temperament  of  the  individual  may  be 
such  that  the  one  and  the  other,  if  repeated, 
as  they  necessarily  must  be,  will  act  as 
slow  poison ; but  the  greatest  mischief  is 
done  by  the  use  of  purgative  pills,  sold  by 
advertising  quacks,  and  which  are  taken 
more  or  less  by  persons  who  are  subject 
to  indigestion,  and  who  do  not  call  in 
medical  aid.  If  these  persons- would  adopt 
the  more  simple  and  rational  course  of 
reducing  the  quantity  of  food  in  a reason- 
able proportion,  abstaining  from  exciting 
drinks,  and  keeping  the  body  and  the 
mind  actively  and  usefully  employed,  they 
would  gradually  arrive  at  a more  healthy 
state  of  existence,  and  although  they  might 
have  none  of  that  sudden  and  factitious 
relief  which  is  given  by  purgative  medi- 
cines, they  would  bring  the  frame  by  de- 
grees into  a state  which  would  render 
drugging  totally  unnecessary,  and  they 
would  learn  to  distinguish  between  those 
cases  of  urgency,  when  opening  medicines 
are  actually  necessary,  and  the  habitual 
use  of  purgatives  for  chronic  indigestion. 
The  French  frequently  express  great  asto- 
nishment at  the  fondness  for  drugging 
shewm  by  the  English ; some  of  them  can 
scarcely  believe  that  nearly  one-third  of 
the  British  nation  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
purgative  pills  at  night,  or  what  are  termed 
digestive  pills  a short  time  before  eating. 
They  do  not  understand  the  principle  of 
tearing  the  stomach  to  pieces,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  bowels,  which  is,  indeed,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  quite  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
for  a man  to  go  from  London  to  Brighton  by 
way  of  York,  and  they  adopt  the  much  more 
simple  and  reasonable  remedy  of  the  lave- 
ment, which  is,  in  fact,  substituting  me- 
chanical irritation  for  that  healthy  and 
natural  iiTitation  of  the  bowels  which  is 
absent  in  the  toiq)idity  occasioned  by  in- 
digestion. Very  false  notions  of  delicacy 
are  entertained  in  England,  as  to  the  use 


of  the  injecting  pump ; there  are  manj’" 
persons,  particularly  females,  who  prefer 
one  of  the  two  evils  of  costiveness  or 
drastic  purging  to  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment. If  they  would  reflect,  however, 
upon  the  injury  inflicted  by  either,  and 
upon  the  proofr  which  are  aftbrded  by 
Continental  works  on  medicine  of  the  nu- 
merous advantages  attending  the  use  of 
the  injecting  pump,  their  prejudices  and 
their  false  delicacy  could  not  fail  to  give 
way  to  such  evidence.  This,  like  all  good 
things,  may  be  abused,  and  that  it  is 
abused  on  the  Continent  is  very  certain  ; 
but  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  those 
acute  and  fatal  diseases  which  follow  long 
continued  indigestion,  such  as  pulmonary 
consumption,  dropsy,  and  sometimes  dia- 
betes, are  hardly  ever  known  to  occur  to 
persons  who  r dopt  this  mechanical  re- 
medy. But  the  most  valuable  consider- 
ation, in  connexion  with  this  part  of 
the  subject,  is  the  following : — Persons 
of  costive  habits  in  England  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  evacuations  necessary  for 
health  by  one  of  two  systems  : either  by 
taking  a strong  purgative  at  once,  and 
repeating  it  on  every  occasion,  the  repe- 
tition becoming  the  greater,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  practice;  or  by  taking  very 
frequently  small  doses  of  a mild  purgative, 
hoping  by  degrees  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  Now  in  the  latter  practice,  al- 
though the  preferable  one  of  the  two,  the 
mind  is  kept  constantly  on  the  rack,  as 
to  the  state  of  the  body ; and  the  very 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  evil, 
prevents  that  beneficial  action  of  the 
nerves  of  the  brain  upon  those  of  the 
stomach,  which  promotes  digestion  and 
evacuation.  But  he  who  has  at  all 
times  this  simple  remedy  at  hand,  is 
perfectly  tranquil  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued;  he  does  not  beciome  wretched 
and  melancholy  because  his  bowels  are 
toi’pid  : he  knows  that  he  can  at  any  time, 
without  inconvenience  or  danger,  rouse 
their  functions ; and  it  frequently  happens 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  about  to 
use  this  instrument,  nature  renders  it  un- 
necessary. There  is  also  another  great 
advantage  in  the  use  of  it : the  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  the  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion is,  without  dispute,  flatulency ; now 
this  is  not  always  relieved  by  purga- 
tive medicines,  and  even  when  it  is,  it 
returns  with  aggravated  force,  from  the 
use  of  them.  There  is  nothing  of  tliis 
kind  in  the  use  of  the  lavement,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  relieves  the  sensation  at 
once,  and  on  repetition,  diminishes  more 
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ami  more  the  torpidity  of  the  bowels, 
which  is  its  principal  cause.  Lavements, 
in  cases  of  indigestion,  should  consist 
simply  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a small  (piantity  of  soap  or  salt ; but 
where  there  is  great  obstinacy,  a small 
quantity  of  tiu'pentine  may  bo  added. 
Proper  instructions  may  be  obtained,  as 
to  the  mode  of  administering  lavements, 
from  any  of  the  druggists  who  sell  the 
injecting  pump.  The  greatest  sufferers 
from  indigestion  are  persons  of  delicate 
nerves,  and  with  these  the  symptoms 
assume  an  endless  variety : they  have 
sometimes  pains  in  tlie  pit  of  the  stomach, 
flatulency,  hypochondriasis,  prostration  of 
strength,  pains  in  the  legs,  ear-ache,  tooth- 
ache, diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cough — in  fact, 
the  whole  train  of  nervous  maladies  ; and 
when  one  symptom  disappears,  it  is  only 
to  give  way  to  the  occurrence  of  another. 
Instructions  for  the  cure  of  any  one  of 
these  symptoms  would  be  useless,  in- 
asmuch as  they  proceed  fi-om  one  and 
the  same  e.xciting  cause.  For  such  pa- 
tients, the  general  instructions  for  indi- 
gestion must  be  attended  to,  with  the  addi- 
tional observation,  that  warm  clothing, 
frequent  frictions  of  the  skin,  and  occa- 
sional foot  mustard  baths  ai'e  to  be  recom- 
mended. In  the  medical  treatment  of  in- 
digestion, the  faculty  appear  to  have  very 
diferent  views.  The  homceopathic  doc- 
trine has  lately  got  much  into  vogue,  and 
several  important  cures  are  said  to  have 
been  effected  ; this  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
for  putting  aside  all  contention  as  to  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  this  system,  there 
are  three  things  attending  it  which  can- 
not but  promote  the  w'elfare  of  the 
patient.  First,  the  tearing  system  of 
mercurial  doses  and  drastic  purges  is  got 
rid  of ; secondly,  strict  attention  to  diet 
is  imperatively  imposed ; and  thirdly,  the 
pomp  and  mystery  \vith  which  the  system 
is  enforced,  has  a tendency  to  excite  hope 
and  create  faith,  which  are  so  important 
for  the  cure  of  nervous  diseases.  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip  is  said  to  have  adopted  the 
sensible  and  comprehensible  part  of  ho- 
moeopathy, by  administering  blue  pill  in 
very  minute  doses ; and  there  are  cases  on 
record  of  persons,  w'ho  after  having  taken, 
for  three  weeks  or  a month,  such  very 
small  doses  of  blue  pill  as  the  eighth  or 
even  the  sixteenth  part  of  a grain,  three 
times  a day,  have  derived  very  great 
benefit.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the 
action  of  blue  pill  in  such  doses;  they 
are  quite  sufficient,  if  long  persevered  in, 
to  have  an  effect  upon  the  system,  where 
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diet  is  at  the  same  time  carefully  attonded 
to,  without  producing  any  of  the  ordinary 
evils  of  mercurial  treatment.  In  some 
ca.ses  of  indigestion,  the  use  of  counter- 
irritants  is  attended  with  great  benefit, 
without  the  necessity  of  a<Iopting  any 
other  means : the  application  of  a mus- 
tard poultice  or  plaster  upon  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  will  not  unfrequently  subdue 
the  morbid  irritation  by  the  mechanical 
one,  and  thus  allow  nature  to  assert  her 
rights.  A very  simple,  safe,  and  useful 
tonic  medicine,  in  difficult  digestion,  is 
an  infusion  of  gentian,  rhubarb,  carlwnate 
of  iron,  and  Spanish  liquorice : this  .should 
be  prepared,  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling 
water  upon  twenty  grams  of  each  article, 
and  taking  of  the  infusion  about  two  or 
three  table-spoonfuls  three  times  a day ; 
this  does  not  act  directly  as  a purgative, 
but  as  a mild  tonic — imparts  a strength  ^ 
to  the  stomach,  which  assists  the  diges- 
tion of  food,  and  promotes  evacuation ; it 
acts  upon  the  principle  of  assisting,  and 
not  of  forcing  nature. 

INDIGO.  A dye  prepared  from  a plant 
peculiar  to  hot  countries : most  of  the 
indigo  comes  from  the  East  Indies.  As  a 
great  deal  of  Prussian  blue  is  sold  for  in- 
digo, it  may  be  useful  to  give  the  following 
process  for  detecting  the  fraud : — Reduce 
the  article  into  fine  powder,  and  throw  it 
into  a glass  containing  alrout  four  or  five 
parts  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid ; if  the 
article  be  pure  indigo,  it  will  immediately 
dissolve,  and  the  liquor  will  be  of  a fine 
blue  colour ; but  if  it  be  Prussian  blue,  it 
will  be  decomposed,  and  the  colour  de- 
stroyed, and  the  result  of  the  operation 
would  be  sulphate  of  iron. 

INK.  To  make  common  ink,  put  into 
a stone  bottle  a quart  of  vinegar,  two 
pounds  of  the  shavings  of  Carnpeachy 
wood,  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  pounded  nutgalls,  a 
quart  of  water,  a pound  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  four  drachms  of  indigo ; let 
them  stand  for  a month  in  a warm  place, 
shaking  the  bottle  night  and  morning ; 
then  strain  for  use.  Japan  ink  is  made 
as  follows  ; — Take  tuelve  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  twelve  ounces  of  nutgalls,  four 
ounces  of  Carnpeachy  wood,  ten  ounces 
of  gum-arabic,  one  ounce  of  indigo,  and 
six  quarts  and  a half  of  water.  lirst, 
break  the  nutgalls,  and  infuse  them  in 
five  quarts  of  water  of  a high  temperature, 
but  not  boiling ; the  water  must  be  kept 
at  the  same  temperature  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  being  careful  that  it  does  not 
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boil,  and  keeping  the  vessel  covered ; at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  put  in  tho 
Campeachy  wood  and  the  indigo ; alter  it 
has  stood  ten  minutes,  strain  it  through 
muslin,  squeezing  well,  to  extract  all  the 
liquor,  and  let  it  cool ; then  pound  slightly 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  place  it  over  the 
fire  in  a fire-shovel,  and  let  it  heat  by 
degrees  until  the  iron  becomes  red  hot ; 
when  the  sulphate  has  become  of  a red 
colour,  and  is  thoroughly  calcined, _ re- 
move it  from  the  fire,  and  when  it  is 
almost  cold,  throw  on  it  a quai't  of  boiling 
water ; let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  strain  it,  and  add  it  to  the  former 
infusion ; dissolve  sepiwately  the  sulphate 
of  copper  and  the  gum-arabic,  and  add 
them  also  to  the  ink,  which  is  fit  for  im- 
mediate use. 

To  DILUTE  Ink  which  has  become 
THICK.  Add  strong  infusion  of  coffee. 

INTOXICATION.  There  is  an  im- 
mense nmnber  of  substances  capable  of 
producing  that  state  of  the  system  which 
we  call  drunkenness,  or  intoxication. 
Opium  has  generally  been  considered  the 
most  powerful  amongst  these  substances ; 
but  we  have  lately  heard  of  a preparation 
from  hemp,  which  far  exceeds,  in  its  in- 
toxicating effects,  the  power  of  opium,  for 
it  produces  dowiiright  madness.  The 
French  papers  have  contained  an  account 
of  an  experiment  made  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  this  prepai’ation  from  hemp,  which 
had  been  received  from  India,  by  three 
young  men  of  Marseilles ; shortly  after 
they  had  talcen  a moderate  dose,  they  were 
attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  caused  by 
opium  when  it  acts  inspiringly,  (which  is 
not  always  the  case,)  but  in  an  aggra- 
vated degree ; the  brain  of  each  person 
became  excited  in  a violent  manner ; 
they  danced,  they  sang,  they  ima- 
gined themselves  to  be  langs  and  em- 
perors, they  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in 
loud  shouts,  and,  rushing  into  the  street 
like  madmen,  they  performed  a variety  of 
antics,  and  were  for  several  hours  in  the 
same  state  of  delirium.  When  the  ex- 
hilarating effects  of  the  poison  had  sub- 
sided, however,  it  was  succeeded  by  great 
depression  of  spirits;  all  their  muscles 
bad  lost  their  force,  they  were  unable  to 
stand  upright,  their  eyes  were  sunk  in 
their  heads,  and  they  had  aU  the  appear- 
ance of  men  about  to  expire  : two  of  them 
recovered  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days,  but  the  third  was  seriously  ill  for 
more  th.an  a month ; he  declared,  how- 
ever, that,  severely  as  he  had  suffered, 
when  the  first  etl'ect  of  the  poison  had 


gone  off,  his  rapture  was  so  intense, 
when  under  its  exhilarating  powers,  that 
he  was  almost  tempted  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. Intoxication  is  produced  more 
or  less  by  all  fermented  liquors,  when 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect 
the  brain,  and  if  frequently  repeated,  sel- 
dom fail  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  the 
most  frightful  maladies,  bodily  and  men- 
tal. The  habit  of  drinking  fermented 
liquors  to  excess,  seems  to  be  common 
to  all  nations,  civilized  and  uncivilized. 
The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  the  north 
of  Russia  get  tipsy  with  irugo  and 
quass,  which  are  heers  made  from  rye; 
the  Tartar  intoxicates  himself  with  the 
kermiss,  a fermented  liquor  made  from 
mares’  milk ; the  South  American  has 
his  cMca,  from  Indian  com ; and  the 
Chinese,  his  facM^  fi'om  rice.  Many  tribes 
of  savages  manufacture  an  intoxicating 
liquor  from  the  palm  tree  and  other 
plants ; and  the  Turks,  whose  religion 
prevents  their  di'inking  fermented  liquors, 
find  a still  more  fatal  substitute  in  opium. 
In  Europe,  the  chief  liquids  winch  pro- 
duce intoxication  are  beer,  cider,  wine, 
brandy,  rum,  which  is  imported  from  the 
colonies,  and  gin,  wliiskey,  and  other 
distillations  from  grain  : of  all  these,  beer 
is  the  most  nourishing,  and  a large  quan- 
tity is  required  to  produce  intoxication  ; 
but  if  beer  be  taken  to  excess,  there  is  no 
fermented  liquor  the  effects  of  which  are 
more  certain.  The  person  who  uses  beer 
with  intemperance  becomes  fat,  and  is 
even,  for  a time,  under  a delusion  that  he 
enjoys  good  health,  but  the  result  is  apo- 
plexy, or  dropsy,  arising  fi-om  diseased 
liver,  most  frequently  the  former.  It 
has  been  observed  by  a French  writer, 
that  the  drunken  John  Bull  is  a fat, 
heavy,  and  stupid-lookmg  man,  under  the 
influence  of  beer,  whilst  the  Frenchman, 
under  the  habitual  use  of  brandy,  is  thin, 
desperate,  and  furious,  but  that  one  and 
the  other  rush  with  equal  certainty  to 
destruction.  As  strong  cider  contains, 
in  comparison  with  strong  beer,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  intoxication 
from  cider  is  less  rapid,  and  as  its  chief 
element  is  less  narcotic,  the  stupor  pro- 
duced by  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  beer  ; 
but  it  has  been  remai'ked,  that  the  results 
of  habitual  intoxication  from  cider  are 
equally  fatal.  Wine  drunkards  are  the 
smallest  sufferers,  if  the  wine  is  good,  for 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  sherry  wines, 
when  genuine,  does  not  exceed  one-sixth, 
and  in  the  weaker  wines  it  is  only  one- 
fiitcenth ; but  as  it  is  the  habit  of  wine 
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growers  to  mix  alcohol  with  the  wines 
wliich  they  export,  to  give  them  body  and 
additional  strength,  and  as  this  admixture 
seems  to  he  much  more  injurious  than 
the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  would  be  in 
the  natural  state  of  the  wine,  it  is  prudent 
to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  beverage, 
when  there  is  no  certainty  ;is  to  its 
genuineness.  AVhen  wine  is  genuine,  it 
appears  in  many  cases  to  produce  no  per- 
manent injury  to  the  system,  even  when 
indulged  in  daily  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  intoxication ; these  cases,  how- 
ever, are  comparatively  rare.  The  alcohol 
is  said  to  be  much  corrected  by  the  tan- 
nin of  the  grape,  particularly  in  the  red 
wines,  the  colour  being  communicated  by 
expressing  it  fi’om  the  skins,  which  con- 
tain a large  quantity  of  tannin.  The 
most  rapidly  destructive  liquids  are  those 
which  are  called  spirituous,  such  as  brandy, 
gin,  &c.  Death  is  the  certain  result  of  an 
excessive  use  of  these,  but  it  is  death 
preceded  by  brutalization  of  the  mind, 
and  painful  disease  of  the  body.  One  of 
the  ordinary,  but  most  frightful  results  of 
a habit  of  intoxication  with  spirituous 
liquors,  is  delirium  tremens,  but  the  cata- 
logue of  diseases  attendant  upon  this 
habit  is  almost  endless.  Dyspepsia,  in  its 
worst  form,  is  a common  symptom ; dropsy, 
marasmus,  pulmonary  consumption,  gene- 
ral debility,  loss  of  appetite,  immoderate 
thirst,  hypertrophy  of  the  kidney,  mela- 
nosis, cyrrhosis,  tubercles,  fungus,  haema- 
toides,  many  haemorrhagic  diseases,  and 
insanity — one  or  other  of  these  complaints, 
and  not  unfrequently  several  of  them,  in  a 
complicated  form,  await  the  unhappy 
being  who  indulges — if  to  so  frightful  a 
propensity  the  word  indulgence  can  be 
applied — in  the  frequent  and  excessive 
use  of  ardent  liquids. 

The  habit  of  drunkenness  is  exceedingly 
difficult  of  eradication ; for  just  in  propor- 
tion with  the  general  excitement  of  the 
brain,  seems  to  be  the  debility  of  those 
organs  of  reflection,  which  in  a healthy 
state  could  be  appealed  to  with  a fair 
chance  of  success.  Phrenologists  say,  we 
have  an  organ  of  destructiveness,  which 
when  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  enables  us  to  triumph 
over  obstacles,  and  to  accomplish  great 
and  glorious  purposes,  but  which,  when 
the  intellectual  powers  are  weakened,  and 
the  moral  faculties  are  dormant,  is  the 
mere  executive  of  the  baser  piissions.  Tliis 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  drunkard ; 
he  is  persevering  only  in  folly,  obstinate 
only  in  brutality.  In  vain  do  wc  appeal 
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to  his  morality,  for  he  lias  destroyed  its 
energy ; in  vain  do  we  knock  at  the  door 
of  his  reason,  it  is  closed  by  sensuality. 
AVhere,  indeed,  must  reason  and  morality 
be,  when  we  see  a man  wasting  his  re- 
sources, robbing  his  family  of  tlie  enjoy- 
ments which,  in  a state  of  sobriety,  he 
would  be  able  to  provide  for  them ; inflict- 
ing upon  his  best  and  dearest  friends  the 
continued  spectacle  of  his  degradation,  and 
bringing  upon  himself  premature  old  age, 
a whole  train  of  bodily  diseases,  and 
preparingfor  a death-bed,  without  honour, 
without  sympathy,  without  the  consolatory 
influence  of  a pure  conscience  ? Talk  to 
such  a man  of  his  moral  duties — talk  to 
him  of  self-respect,  of  religious  venera- 
tion ; — if  he  be  under  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  drink,  you  are  addressing  your 
remonstrances  and  your  counsel  to  a 
madman  ; if  he  be  sober,  you  have  to  do 
with  an  enfeebled  intellect — wdth  a child 
who  has  just  sense  enough  to  know  that 
it  does  wrong,  but  not  sufficient  energy 
to  do  better.  To  cure  the  habitual 
drunkard,  he  should  be  treated  as — what 
he  is — a madman : he  should  be  placed 
under  restraint,  and  the  body  having  been 
restored  to  something  like  health.  Ids 
mind  may  be  gradually  acted  upon. 
When  reason  has  recovered  her  empire, 
there  may  be  some  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  with  effect  to  paint  to  him,  in  vivid 
and  lasting  colours,  the  disgustingness  of 
intoxication ; there  is  none  whilst  the 
brain  is  on  fire,  burning  with  an  un- 
quenchable rage,  which  constantly  calls 
for  fresh  fuel,  or  when,  in  the  rare  mo- 
ments of  sobriety,  it  is  in  a state  of 
debility  almost  as  pitiable  as  in  its  excited 
state  it  is  appalling.  The  upper  members 
of  society  in  England  have  much  to 
answer  for,  for  they  have  set  the  example 
of  drunkenness : they  are  indeed  vastly 
improved  themselves,  by  intercourse  iidth 
foreign  nations,  and  drunkenness  is  now 
no  longer  a fashionable  vice  ; but  the  im- 
provement has  not  yet  extended  to  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  eidl  habit  is  not  so 
thoroughly  eradicated  in  the  class  from 
which  example  should  come,  that  it  can 
enforce  its  new  views  with  full  effect 
upon  the  people.  The  time  has  passed  when 
the  one-bottle  man  was  the  positive  de- 
gree of  society,  the  two-bottle  man  the 
comparative,  and  the  three-bottle  man 
the  superlative.  The  time  has  passed  when 
the  hospitality  of  the  entertainer  was 
considered  to  be  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  which  he  could  compel  his 
guests  to  drink,  and  when  he  who  fell  la*^t 
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under  the  table  was  the  king-  of  the  de- 
bauch. We  no  longer  live  in  the  days 
when  ministers,  judges,  and  generals 
would  reel  into  the  presenee  of  ladies, 
hot  from  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  and 
offensive  both  in  gait  and  language.  It 
is  delightful  to  think  that  such  an  im- 
provement has  taken  place  among  the 
upper  orders,  and  still  more  delightful  to 
know  that  the  prudent  and  virtuous  of 
the  lower  orders  have,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  temperance  societies,  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  mass,  which  thousands  are 
following.  But  drunkenness  is  not  yet 
a solitary  vice  ; it  is  not  yet  one  of  those 
crimes  which  the  national  character  re- 
pudiates ; it  is  not  yet  an  offence  which 
men  are  ashamed  to  own ; and  the  law 
wliich  inflicts  a fine  of  five  shillings  upon 
drunkenness,  is  not  of  that  high  moral 
order  wliich  tends  to  reform,  by  either 
the  exposure  of  the  offender  or  his  punish- 
ment. If  the  rich  man  is  fined,  he  throws 
down  his  fine,  with  a laugh  of  scorn  or  an 
expression  of  anger  at  an  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  his  right  of  self-management ; 
and  if  the  penalty  falls  upon  a poor  man, 
he  tliinks  it  hard  that  his  enjoyment,  for 
such  indeed  he  calls  intoxication,  is  to  be 
taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the 
wealthy  man,  to  whom,  comparatively,  five 
shillings  is  but  as  the  himdredth  part  of 
a farthing. 

We  have  heard  of  various  remedies 
for  the  immediate  effects  of  drunken- 
ness, arising  from  either  beer,  wines,  or 
spirits  ; but  the  volatile  salts  seem  to  be 
the  most  powerful.  If  a few  drops  of 
liquid  sal  volatile  be  taken  in  a glass  of 
water,  the  drunkard  is  immediately  re- 
lieved ; and  by  repeating  the  dose  he  is 
brought  to  a state  of  sobriety.  This  recipe 
will  be  without  value  to  the  habitual  drunk- 
ard, .for  he  finds  pleasure  in  his  degrada- 
tion, but  there  also  are  many  persons  who 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  occasionally  to 
a practice,  of  which  their  reason,- even  when 
obscured  by  the  fumes  of  liquor,  teaches 
them  to  be  ashamed,  and  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedy. 

ISINGLASS.  A preparation  made 
by  boiling  the  skins  and  gelatinous  parts 
of  fish,  previously  well  cleaned,  in  water ; 
the  decoction  having  been  brought  to  the 
required  consistence,  is  carefully  dried. 
Isinglass  is  a very  good  glue  for  paper 
work,  and  is  of  much  use  in  clarification, 
as  it  separates  all  the  thick  parts  of  a 
liquid,  which  fall  to  the  bottom  and  leave 
the  mass  clear.  If  a piece  of  isinglass  be 
boiled  with  coffee,  the  grounds  are  rapidly 


precipitated,  and  in  a few  seconds  the 
coffee  is  clear.  Sole  skin,  well  cleaned  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  will  do  as  well  for  coffee, 
but  for  delicate  preparations  the  finest 
isinglass,  which  is  almost  tasteless,  should 
be  used.  In  diet,  isinglass  is  used  to 
support  the  stomach,  in  the  form  of  jelly, 
when  more  solid  food  would  be  rejected. 
Its  nutritive  properties  are  very  great, 
but,  like  all  gelatinous  food,  it  is  difficult 
of  digestion.  The  jelly  may  be  made  by 
boiling  the  isinglass  in  water,  with  a little 
sugar  and  lemon-peel,  then  straining  it, 
and  adding,  if  acid  be  not  objectionable,  a 
little  lemon-juice.  A quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  will  be  sufficient  for  a pint  of 
water  ; if  more  be  used,  the  jelly  will  be 
too  compact  when  cold.  Wliere  milk 
does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach,  isin- 
glass may  be  boiled  in  it,  and  thus  a very 
nutritive  food  be  prepared. 

JAM.  A fruit  boiled  down  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar.  The  fi-uit  should 
be  put  into  the  preserving  pan  a few 
minutes  before  the  sugar  is  added,  being 
bruised  and  mashed  well  with  a spoon. 
The  sugar,  which  should  be  in  powder, 
and  always  of  good  quality,  so  that  it 
may  communicate  no  unpleasant  flavour 
to  the  fruit,  must  be  well  stirred  up  with 
it,  and  the  whole  should  boil  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  skimming  it  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  better  to  boil  rather  more 
than  less  than  the  time  above  mentioned. 

JELLY.  A transparent  presen'e, 
consisting  of  the  expressed  juice  of  fruit, 
or  the  essence  of  meat  prepared  with 
sugar,  and  solidified  by  the  action  of 
cold.  All  kinds  of  jellies  should  be 
cooked  over  a slow  fiu-e.  Jelly  is  also 
made  from  isinglass  and  sugar,  with  the 
addition  of  wine,  liqueurs,  or  other  in- 
gi'edients.  The  Marasquino  jelly,  which 
figures  upon  the  tables  of  the  great  on 
the  Continent,  is  made  as  follows  : — Two 
oimces  of  isinglass  are  melted  in  a syrup 
made  from  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar ; these  are  kept  simmering  on  the 
fire  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  taken 
out  and  kept  until  nearly  cold ; two  wine- 
glassei  of  Marasquino  and  half  a wine- 
glass of  Kirchenwasser  are  then  added, 
and  the  whole  is  passed  through  a silk 
sieve,  the  passage  of  it  being  assisted  by 
adding  from  time  to  time  part  of  a tum- 
bler full  of  filtered  water ; when  it  has 
all  run  through,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a 
mould,  and  frozen  in  pounded  icc.  Jelly 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  with  rum, 
Madeira,  I\Ialnga,  or  other  wines,  or  with 
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a strong  infusion  tif  eollee  prepared  with 
cold  water,  according  to  the  instructions 
given  under  the  head  Cov'ff.k.  A beau- 
tiful jelly  is  made  in  Russia,  by  whip- 
ping up  the  mixture  of  isinglass  and 
sugar,  prepared  as  above,  with  four  glasses 
of  Kirchenwasser,  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons ; when  this  has  become  of  the 
consistency  of  white  of  egg,  it  is  placed 
in  a mould,  and  frozen  in  the  usual  way. 
(For  jellies  from  meats,  see  the  different 
heads.)  Jelly  from  the  bones  of  animals 
is  usually  called  gelatine.  Until  lately, 
this  kind  of  jelly  was  supposed  to  contain 
great  nutrition ; but,  from  some  experi- 
ments lately  made  by  M.  Magendie  and 
other  members  of  a commission  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  simply  an  antiphlogistic  aliment, 
the  nutritive  powers  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely small — so  small,  in  fact,  that  when 
continued  to  be  used  exclusively  for  two 
or  three  months,  or  even  less,  it  is  found 
to  be  destructive  of  animal  existence. 
The  experiments  of  the  commission  were 
upon  a very  large  scale  on  the  lower 
animals ; and  from  the  analogy  of  the 
nutritive  ftmctions,  it  is  fairly  presumed 
that  a like  effect  would  attend  the  long 
continued  use  of  gelatine  by  man. 

JESSAJMTN’E.  A plant  which  bears 
a sweetly  smelling  flower,  the  essence  of 
which  is  much  used  in  perfumery.  As 
this  flower  does  not  yield  in  distillation 
either  sutficient  essential  oil,  or  the  fla- 
vour of  it  is  destroyed  by  heat,  the  per- 
fume is  obtained  by  steeping  the  flowers 
in  very  fine  oil,  for  what  is  called  huile 
antique ; but  what  is  called  the  essence 
of  jessamine  is  obtained  in  France  in  the 
following  manner : — A layer  of  the  flowers 
is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a hair-sieve, 
and  upon  the  flowers  is  laid  a layer  of 
small  and  detached  bits  of  cotton  wool, 
which  have  been  dipped  in  oil  of  ben,  that 
oil  being  preferable  to  olive  oil,  as  it  does 
not  turn  rancid  ; over  the  cotton  are 
laid  other  flowers,  and  so  on  alternately, 
flowers  and  cotton,  until  the  sieve  is  full. 
When  these  have  lain  twenty-four  hours, 
the  flowers  are  taken  away,  and  the  cot- 
ton is  laid  in  the  same  way  between  layers 
of  fresh  flowers,  and  this  operation  is  re- 
peated, until  the  cotton  is  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  perfume  of  the 
jessamine ; the  cotton  is  then  collected, 
])ut  into  a press,  and  the  oil  squeezed  out. 
If  kept  as  oil,  it  must  be  in  well  stopped 
bottles,  but  tbe  usual  plan  is  to  add  to  it 
at  once  .some  very  finely  rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  which  is  as  odourless  as  possible, 
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and  in  tins  state  tbe  preparation  is  called 
essence  of  jessamine.  The  jonquille  and 
other  delicate  flowers,  wbicb  do  not  furnish 
a good  e.ssential  oil  by  distillation,  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

JUNIPER  BERRY.  A strong  di- 
uretic, conjoined  with  a tonic  principle. 
In  some  parts  of  France,  the  juniper  l>erry 
is  fermented  with  barley,  and  made  in^ 
beer.  In  Holland  and  in  England,  the 
berry  is  used  in  the  distillation  of  gin,  to 
give  flavour.  The  oil  of  juniper,  in  doses 
of  two  to  six  drops,  is  a more  powerful 
diuretic  than  any  other  known.  The 
diuretic  property  of  gin  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  essential  oil  given 
out  by  this  berry  in  distillation. 

JUJUBES — {Pate  de  Jujvbes.')  A 
composition  for  coughs  and  colds,  made 
with  gum-arabic  and  a decoction  of  the 
fruit  of  the  jujub  tree.  The  jujubes  sold 
by  the  confectioners  and  druggists,  how- 
ever, seldom  contain  any  of  this  decoction, 
nor  does  it  indeed  seem  to  be  essential : 
when  made  from  gum  and  sug^ar  alone, 
the  paste  is  not  liable  to  fermentation,  as 
when  the  vegetable  decoction  is  mixed 
with  it.  The  jujubes  of  commerce  are 
made  in  the  following  manner : — Take 
half  a pound  of  the  whitest  gum-arabic, 
and  having  broken  it  into  the  smallest 
pieces  possible,  dissolve  it  wdth  one  ounce 
of  fine  isinglass,  in  just  the  quantity  of  hot 
water  necessary  for  that  process,  and  no 
more.  In  the  meantime,  make  a syrup 
with  half  a pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  and 
the  same  weight  of  water ; skim  this  fre- 
quently, and  when  it  is  become  thick, 
pour  into  it  the  dissolved  gum,  previously 
strained  through  a flannel  bag,  and  continue 
the  boiling  or  rather  simmering,  skimming 
from  time  to  time,  until  it  is  very  thick  ; 
now  set  it  by  to  cool,  and  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  heat  is  gone  off,  pour 
in  three  or  four  drops  of  neroli.  Before 
the  syrup  has  begun  to  set  thoroughly, 
pour  it  out  upon  a marble  slab,  and  roll  it 
to  a thickness  of  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch.  Before  it  is  quite  cold,  pass  a large 
flat  knife,  like  that  used  to  cut  a round  of 
beef,  under  the  paste,  to  prevent  its  stick- 
ing ; and  when  cold,  cither  cut  the  jiaste 
in  small  sheets,  which  arc  to  be  kept  in  a 
tin  case,  or  into  squares  and  diamond.s. 
These  jujubes  are  a good  pectoral  for  cobls, 
but  they  have,  of  course,  no  other  medi- 
cinal virtue  than  that  of  the  gum,  uhicb, 
taken  without  any  preparation  of  this 
kind,  would  be  equally  eflicacious. 
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KID.  The  young  of  the  goat.  This, 
when  vevy  young,  is  of  delicate  flavour, 
and  is  by  many  preferred  to  lamb.  In 
Portugal,  kid  is  a reg’ular  dish  at  all  the 
eating’-houses,  but  it  is  seldom  dressed  in 
any  other  way  than  roasted.  It  may, 
however,  be  prepared  for  the  table  in  all 
the  modes  prescribed  for  lamb. 

KILLING-.  The  destruction  of  ani- 
mals for  the  support  of  human  life  is  not 
only  justifiable,  but  appears  from  oiir 
formation,  our  teeth  being  partly  cai’ni- 
vorous,  to  have  been  ordained  by  nature  ; 
and  as  the  destruction  of  life  by  the  direct 
hand  of  God  is  generally  attended  wdth 
more  suffering-  than  that  which  accom- 
panies the  infliction  of  death  by  human 
agency,  when  it  is  not  unnecessai'ily  pro- 
tracted, there  can  be  no  cruelty  in  the 
operation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
legislature  is  not  sufficiently  severe  in  the 
regulations  for  killing  animals.  Nothing 
can  be  more  cruel  than  the  bai’barous 
mode  in  which  oxen  are  sometimes  killed, 
when  by  scientific  means  death  might  be 
rendered  almost  instantaneous  ; and  even 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  animals,  required 
for  domestic  use,  more  expeditious,  and 
consequently  less  cruel  modes  of  kill- 
ing might  sometimes  be  adopted.  In 
France,  for  instance,  one  has  only  to 
see  the  mode  of  preparing  frogs  for  the 
table  to  be  struck  with  the  culpable  negli- 
gence of  the  authorities  on  this  subject. 
Wlien  the  hind  legs  are  cut  off,  the  body 
and  head  of  the  animal  are  cast  into  a 
basket,  Avhere  they  remain  for  several 
hours,  full  of  life  ; whereas,  if  they  were 
thrown  immediately  into  a strong  solu- 
tion of  lune,  or  any  other  similar  mixture, 
death  would  be  instantaneous.  It  is  pre- 
tended, mdeed,  that  the  cold-blooded 
animals  have  very  little  sensation  of  pain, 
and  certainly  they  do  appear  to  have  less 
than  those  animals  which  are  warm- 
blooded ; but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
whilst  the  brain  is  capable  of  sensation, 
any  animal  that  has  received  an  injury 
can  be  entirely  free  from  pain.  We  know 
that  the  limbs  of  frogs,  taken  from  the 
body,  and  also  detached  portions  of  the 
eel,  have  muscular  life  even  when  skinned, 
long  after  their  separation,  but  as  the 
nerves  of  these  portions  have  no  longer 
any  connexion  with  the  brain,  which  is 
the  seat  of  pain,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
muscular  agitation  really  calculated  to 
excite  horror,  even  in  the  most  humane 
mind  ; but  where  the  head  and  a portion 
of  the  trunk  arc  left  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer 
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that  the  protraction  of  life  is"  the  protrac- 
tion of  suffering.  Humanity,  even  u 
there  be  a doubt  on  the  subject,  would 
therefore  prescribe  the  rapid  extinction 
of  life  in  that  part  of  the  animal  which  is 
the  seat  of  sensation.  Habits  of  cruelty 
in  the  mode  of  slaughtering  animals  for 
domestic  use  tend  materially  to  brutalize 
the  mind,  and  are  a sad  example  for 
young  persons.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
nation  on  earth  in  which  gi-eater  cruelty  is 
exercised  in  this  way  than  in  the  French ; 
and  the  want  of  feeling  displayed  by  the 
lower  orders  of  that  people  in  the  rela- 
tions between  each  other  may,  perhaps,  be 
not  unfairly  traced  to  an  early  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  sufferings  of  animals.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  persons 
whose  duty  it  is  to  slaughter  animals  for 
human  food  should  acqufre  such  a know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  to  be 
destroyed  as  would  enable  them  to  adopt 
the  most  expeditious  mode  ; and  masters 
of  families,  who  attach  any  importance  to 
considerations  of  humanity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  brutalizing  effect  of 
cruelty  on  the  other,  would  do  well  to 
study  this  subject  themselves,  and  insist 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  fruits  of  their 
study  by  those  who  are  in  their  service. 

KIECHWASSER.  A spirit  distilled 
from  cherries.  The  best  kirchwasser,  or 
Idrchenwasser,  is  made  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  a dangerous  liquor,  if  taken  to  excess, 
as  it  contains  much  of  the  principle  of  the 
prussic  acid  ; but  in  small  quantities,  and 
mixed  with  water,  is  a good  stomachic. 
In  France,  kirchwasser  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Infuse  for  four  days  in  two  quarts 
of  spirits  of  wine,  half  a pound  of  the 
kernels  of  cherries,  bruised  ; then  distil 
until  rather  less  than  the  two  quarts  of 
spirits  have  come  over ; add  twelve  drops 
of  neroli,  two  quarts  more  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  This  will 
be  improved  if  about  two  ounces  of  the 
bruised  kernels  of  cherries  be  infused  in 
half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine  for  a fort- 
night, and  the  infusion  added. 

LABARRAQUE’S  DISINFECT- 
ING LIQUIDS.  These  are  prepara- 
tions of  a celebrated  French  chemist,  for 
the  disinfection  and  cleansing  of  the  air  of 
rooms ; their  bases  are  the  chloride  of 
lime  and  chloride  of  sodium.  They  ma}'- 
be  had  of  any  druggist,  with  printed  in- 
structions on  the  bottles. 

l^AMB.  This  meat  is  in  perfection 
only  from  the  end  of  December  to  the 
beginning  of  April.  The  flesh  of  lamb  is 
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white,  tender,  and  gelatinous ; hut  if  the 
animal  has  been  killed  too  young,  or  be- 
fore it  has  been  sucking,  for  at  least  five 
months,  it  is  not  easy  of  digestion.  The 
best  lambs  for  the  table  are  those  which 
have  been  nourished  from  the  milk  of  the 
mother  alone ; but  the  fattest  are  those 
■which  have  sucked  from  several  other 
ewes  at  the  same  time. 

Lamb  Chops.  Having  cut  a neck  or  a 
loin  of  lamb  into  chops,  rub  them  over 
with  a yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beaten  ; then 
grate  some  bread  fine,  and  mix  with  some 
chopped  parsley,  a little  lemon-peel,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  a very  small  quantity  of 
nutmeg,  and  sprinkle  this  over  the  chops; 
after  which,  fry  them  to  a good  colour, 
and  serve  with  a sauce  made  of  the  trim- 
mings of  the  chops,  a bit  of  butter  floured, 
and  a little  mushroom  catsup.  They  may 
be  served  without  gravy,  if  preferred. 

Lamb  Cutlets.  They  should  be  cut 
off  the  loin,  in  small  round  bits,  carefully 
trimming  off  the  fat  and  skin : prepare 
them  as  above.  Fry  them  to  a good  colour 
either  in  beef  dripping  or  butter;  serve 
wdth  a brown  sauce. 

Hashed  Lamb.  Rub  a piece  of  but- 
ter into  some  flour,  -with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  until  it  is  well  mixed ; then  put  it 
into  a ste'wpan,  with  some  mushrooms  cut 
in  pieces,  and  a bunch  of  herbs  ; moisten 
^vith  stock,  and  let  it  stew  gently  till  the 
sauce  is  nearly  consumed ; cut  up  some 
cold  roast  lamb  into  slices,  and  put  into 
the  stewpan,  -with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
beat  up  with  some  milk ; let  it  thicken 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil : when 
served,  add  the  juice  of  lemon.  Cold 
roast  meats  of  all  sorts  may  be  hashed  in 
the  same  manner. 

Lambs’  Heads.  Let  the  heads  be  well 
trimmed  and  blanched,  and  stew  them 
with  some  good  stock,  a little  French 
white  •wine,  some  parsley,  a little  salt, 
covering  them  -with  rashers  of  fat  bacon, 
cut  thin  ; when  done,  dish  them,  and  pour 
over  espagnole  or  pepper  sauce,  thickened 
with  flour. 

Lamb’s  Head  and  Mince.  After 
having  scalded  the  head,  and  carefully 
removed  all  the  hair,  parboil  it  wdth  the 
pluck ; then  divide  the  head,  and  take  out 
the  brains ; mince  the  heart  and  lights, 
adding  an  onion  shi'ed  fine  ; put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a little  good  thick  gravy, 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper ; let  it  stew 
ently  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
our.  The  head  should  be  rubbed  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up,  and  be 
covered  with  bread  crumbs  ; stick  bits  of 
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butter  in  different  parts  over  it,  and  brown 
before  the  fii’e  : the  liver  is  to  be  cut  into 
slices,  and  fried ; the  brains  to  be  fonned 
into  cakes.  The  head  is  to  be  served 
upon  the  mince,  and  the  dish  gambshed 
with  the  liver  and  brain  cakes. 

Loin  of  Lamb  a la  FEaiGORD.  Put 
a loin  of  lamb  over  a slow  fire,  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  a little  oil,  some  mushrooms, 
and  two  shalots  chopped  fine,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is 
thoroughly  warmed  through ; then  have 
ready  another  stewpan,  into  which  has 
been  put  slices  of  veal  seasoned,  a few  thin 
rashers  of  fat  bacon,  four  or  five  truffles 
cut  in  slices,  and  half  a lemon  sliced ; put 
in  the  loin  of  lamb,  moisten  with  gravy, 
and  stew  over  a slow  fire ; when  done, 
the  lamb  should  be  served  on  a dish  ■with 
the  truffles,  and  the  sauce  be  strained  and 
poured  over. 

Lamb  Pie  is  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  beef  pie,  (which  see,)  choosing  for 
the  purpose  either  chops  trom  a loin,  or 
steaks  from  a leg. 

Lambs’  Puktenances.  By  this  term 
are  meant  the  head,  liver,  heart,  lights, 
and  feet.  When  they  have  been  soaked 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  blanched,  stew 
them  ■with  some  stock,  a few  slices  of 
bacon,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  pars- 
ley, and  a shalot ; then  put  into  another 
stewpan,  some  chives,  onions,  bay  leaves, 
shalots,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a small 
quantity  of  salad  oil,  and  a little  good 
stock ; let  all  these  simmer  together,  ■with- 
out boiling.  Well  drain,  and  dish  up  the 
purtenances,  placing  the  head  in  the  centre 
and  the  other  parts  roimd  it ; serve,  with 
the  sauce  strained  in  a sauce-boat. 

To  Roast  a Fore  Quarter  of  Lamb. 
The  time  required  for  dressing  this  joint 
is  to  allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound. 
This  is  considered  as  a general  rule  in  all 
roasting;  but  young  meats  require  a 
longer  time  than  more  mature.  It  should 
be  placed  at  first  at  a moderate  distance 
from  the  fire,  and  gradually  advanced ; it 
must  be  well  basted  from  time  to  time 
with  butter.  The  giuvy  for  it  is  made  as 
for  beef  or  mutton.  Mdien  the  shoulder 
is  cut  off,  a lemon  should  be  squeezed, 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper  strewed  on  the 
rib  part.  The  most  usual  manner  of  dres- 
sing the  hind  quarter  is  to  boil  the  leg, 
(see  Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton,)  and  cut 
the  loin  into  steaks ; fry,  and  sen-e  round 
the  dish  with  the  leg.  iMint  sauce  is 
served  in  a tureen,  and  made  by  chopping 
fine  some  green  speannint,  to  which  add 
vinegar,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 
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to  give  a certain  degree  of  sweetness. 
Spinach  boiled  is  the  vegetable  mostly 
eaten  with  lamb. 

Quarter  of  Lamb  Roasted,  (t  rench 
method.)  Take  a fore  quarter  of  lainb, 
lard  the  upper  side  of  the  joint  with 
bacon,  sprinkling  the  other  side  thickly 
with  bread  crumbs,  and  roast  it,  covering 
the  joint  with  writing  paper,  buttered,  to 
prevent  its  burning.  When  it  is  nearly 
done,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  again  cover 
the  unlarded  side  with  bread  crumbs,  a little 
salt,  and  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine  ; 
then  place  it  again  by  the  tire,  to  brown  it. 
Squeeze  a lemon  over  it  before  serving. 

To  Stew  a Breast  of  Lamb.  Put 
into  a stewpan  a glass  of  French  white 
wine,  some  weak  stock,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a small  bunch  of  sw'eet  herbs ; 
cut  the  lamb  into  pieces,  and  stew  it  in 
the  above  till  quite  tender ; then  thicken 
the  sauce  with  a little  roux.  (See 
Sauces.) 

Lambs’  Sweetbreads.  See  Veae 
Sweetbreads. 

Lambs’  Trotters,  (d  la  Povlette.') 
After  having  well  scalded  and  cleaned  the 
feet,  take  the  bones  out,  and  put  the  meat 
into  a stewpan,  with  five  or  six  lai'ge  table- 
spoonfuls of  veloute  and  some  chopped 
parsley  ; thicken  the  sauce  with  an  egg, 
and  throw  over  the  feet,  shaking  the 
stewpan  well ; add  a little  lemon  juice 
and  whole  pepper.  As  the  trotters  are 
always  bought  in  a parboiled  state,  they 
do  not  require  much  stewing,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  boil. 

LARKS  are  considered  very  deli- 
cate eating.  The  usual  mode  of  dressing 
them  is  by  roasting,  with  tliin  slices  of 
bacon  fastened  on  their  breasts.  Dress 
with  the  trail,  placing  toasted  bread  under 
them,  which  is  to  be  served  with  them, 
with  melted  butter  and  espagnole  sauce, 
in  a sauce  tureen.  They  are  also  very 
good  made  into  a pie,  with  forcemeat 
balls  and  slices  of  bacon,  the  dish  covered 
with  a rich  crust.  Before  serving,  pour 
into  it  some  rich  gravy. 

Larks  with  Fine  Herbs.  Having 
picked  and  trussed  about  a dozen  and  a 
half  of  larks,  put  them  into  a stew'pan 
with  a slice  of  butter,  some  salt,  whole 
pepper,  and  a little  allspice  ; set  it  on  a 
clear  fire,  and  when  they  have  been 
boiled  up  for  five  or  six  minutes,  add  a 
little  parsley,  two  shalots,  some  mush- 
rooms, all  chopped  very  fine ; let  it  boil 
up  again  for  five  minutes,  and  then  add 
two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  espagnole, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  consomme  ; let 
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them  stand  on  the  fire  for  about  five  mi- 
nutes more,  shaking  them  well,  and  serve. 

To  Pot  Larks.  Follow' the  directions 
given  for  potting  pigeons,  (see  Pigeons,) 
putting  rather  more  spice. 

LAUREL.  The  leaves  of  the  common 
laurel  are  sometimes  used  in  culinary  pre- 
parations, to  give  flavour,  but  it  should 
always  be  in  very  small  quantity,  for  it 
contains  a strong  principle  of  prussic  acid. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  about 
the  third  of  a large  laurel  leaf,  in  any 
dish,  is  dangerous.  If  laurel  leaves  be 
distilled  in  spirits  of  wine,  they  yield  a 
liquor  which  would  be  poisonous  if  taken 
internally,  but  which  has  great  virtue  as 
an  external  application  for  rheumatic 
and  other  pains  seated  in  the  muscles.  It 
has  been  sometimes  used  with  effect  for 
the  face-ache,  and  even  the  tic-doloreux  ; 
the  most  simple  and  efficacious  mode  of 
application  in  such  cases,  however,  is  the 
leaf  itself.  Several  laurel  leaves,  stripped 
of  the  projecting  parts,  to  make  them  lie 
flat,  are  to  be  sewn  together,  and  made 
hot  before  the  fire ; they  are  then  laid  on 
the  part  affected  at  night,  being  bound 
over  with  flannel,  and  are  allowed  to  re- 
main on  until  the  morning.  Very  severe 
pains  may  be  removed  by  this  application. 

LAVENDER.  There  are  few  plants 
more  agreeable  than  this.  The  green 
leaves  may  be  infused  with  balm  and  rose- 
mary, for  tea ; in  case  of  illness,  the  flowers 
distilled  (see  Distieeation)  make  a fine 
perfumed  water,  and  the  essential  oil 
which  comes  over  in  distillation  forms  a 
component  part  of  many  perfumes.  The 
dried  flowers,  placed  among  linen,  yield  a 
very  pleasant  odour;  and  burnt  on  a piece 
of  red-hot  iron,  in  a sick  room,  purify 
the  atmosphere.  Lavender  is  growm  in 
enormous  quantities  in  France,  but  it  is 
very  inferior  to  the  English — at  least,  the 
essential  oil  sold  by  the  druggists  is  so  ; 
but  this  may  arise  from  the  w'ant  of  care 
in  the  preparation,  or  from  being  lai'gely 
adulterated  with  oil  of  rosemary.  The 
French  oil  of  lavender  has  a gre.ater  em- 
pyreumatic  flavour  than  the  English, 
w'hich  should  therefore  be  always  used 
for  perfumes ; but  if  the  French  oil  of 
lavender  be  diluted  with  a third  of  its 
bulk  of  spii’its  of  wine,  and  kept  for  two 
or  three  years,  it  improves  considerabljE 
Lavender-w’ater,  or  rather,  spirits  of  la- 
vender, may  be  made  without  distillation 
in  the  following  manner: — Take  a puit 
of  good  spirits  of  wine,  an  ounce  of 
English  oil  of  lavender,  ten  grains  of 
musk,  and  an  ounce  of  essence  of  am- 
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bergris  ; let  them  stand  in  a well-corked 
bottle  for  a month ; then  filter  tlirongh 
blotting-paper,  and  put  by  in  a well- 
corked  bottle.  This  is  a beautiful  per- 
fume, and  improves  much  by  keeping. 
Lavender  should  be  propagated  in  the 
spring,  by  slips,  in  a dry,  gravelly,  or  poor 
soil. 

Ki:d  Lavender  Drops.  Steep  for  a 
week  in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine  as  many 
lavender  flowers  as  the  liquid  will  contain, 
with  a drachm  each  of  ix>wdered  nutmeg, 
cloves,  mace,  and  cochineal ; strain,  filter, 
and  bottle.  A few  drops  are  taken  on 
sugar  or  in  water,  for  nervous  attacks  and 
in  bowel  conmlaints. 

LEECHES.  It  is  always  desirable,  in 
large  families,  or  in  the  country,  at  a 
distance  from  an  apothecary,  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  leeches  in  the  house 
for  use,  in  case  of  accident  or  inflamma- 
tion. Some  care,  however,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  selecting  and  preserving  them  : 
they  should  neither  be  very  large  nor  very 
small ; very  large  leeches  are  generally  less 
active  than  the  smaller,  but  if  they  are  too 
small,  the  bite  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  flow  of  blood  that  may  be 
required.  They  are  to  be  kept  in  wide- 
mouthed bottles,  covered  with  muslin,  to 
admit  the  air  and  prevent  their  escape ; and 
the  water  must  be  changed,  in  winter  once 
a week,  and  in  summer  at  least  twice.  In 
very  hot  weather  the  water  should  be 
changed  every  other  day,  and  the  leeches 
should  be  separately  cleaned  gently  with 
the  hand,  to  get  rid  of  the  slime,  if  they 
are  much  covered  with  it,  and  then  be 
])laced  in  a sieve  before  they  are  returned 
to  the  bottle,  and  cold  water  should  be 
frequently  pour'ed  over  them.  When 
they  are  required  for  use,  those  which  it 
is  intended  to  apply  should  be  put  into  a 
bottle  without  water,  for  four  or  five  hours 
in  winter,  and  about  two  hours  in  sum- 
mer, for  they  are  thus  irritated,  and  bite 
freely.  If  the  weather  be  very  cold,  they 
may  be  warmed  by  the  breath,  or  placed 
for  a short  time  before  the  fire ; and  before 
each  leech  is  applied,  it  should  be  gently 
wiped  with  a towel.  The  usual  mode  of 
applying  leeches  is  to  hold  them  one  by 
one  in  a towel,  until  they  have  bitten ; 
but  this  is  a tedious  practice.  It  is  much 
better  to  put  three  or  four  at  a time  into 
a wine-glass,  and  to  hold  tlie  glass  over  the 
part ; in  this  way  they  almost  always  bite 
rapidly.  Leeches  should  be  kept  in  a 
very  cool  place,  and  the  water  which  is 
put  to  them  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible of  the  temperature  of  that  which  is 
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taken  away.  They  must  also  be  looke<l 
at  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  none  are 
dead  ; for  a dead  leech  must  be  removeil 
immediately — the  decomposition  would 
endanger  the  lives  of  all  in  the  Iwttle. 
Many  of  the  leeches  which  are  imported 
from  Germany  are  taken  by  throwing 
fresh  meat  in  the  ponds,  upon  which  they 
feed,  and  are  then  taken  out  gorged,  and 
comparatively  useless.  The  best  are 
those  which  are  taken  by  men  who  go 
into  the  ponds  bare-legged;  the  leech 
having  laid  hold,  is  immediately  removed, 
and  put  into  a vessel  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

LEEKS.  Two  kinds  of  leeks  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  table — the  long,  and  the 
short ; they  are  both  very  wholesome,  and 
in  a cooked  state  are  a mild  diuretic,  but 
they  have  a much  stronger  effect  if  taken 
raw.  One  of  the  best  diuretics  for  domestic 
use  are  the  fibres  from  the  bottom  of  the 
root,  washed,  and  steeped  for  a week  in 
Hollands  gin  ; about  half  a wdne-glass  to 
be  taken  at  night  in  a tumbler  of  water. 
The  long  leek  is  more  productive  than  the 
short,  but  it  does  not  resist  the  frost  so 
well  as  the  latter.  Leeks  are  raised  much 
in  the  same  way  as  onions  : they  are  sown 
in  beds  about  the  end  of  March,  and  are 
thinned  out  to  about  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart ; the  leaves  should  be  topped 
two  or  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  causes  the  stem  to  swell  and 
len^hen.  Leeks  are  much  used  in 
soups,  and  they  are  also  very  good  boiled, 
and  served  with  melted  butter,  or  stewed 
with  good  gravy ; they  may  also  be  made 
into  a pie  in  the  same  manner  as  parsley, 
(see  Parseet,)  using  only  the  white 
parts. 

LEMOH.  An  acid  fruit,  the  juice  of 
which  is  much  used  for  flavouring  various 
dishes  ; for  mixing  ■with  sugar  and  water, 
as  a beverage  called  lemonade ; for  flavour- 
ing punch,  and  a variety  of  other  purposes. 
The  juice  of  the  lemon  evaporated  and 
crystallized  is  called  citric  acid ; this  may 
be  used  as  a substitute  for  the  juice  itself 
in  many  cases,  where  a pure  acid  is  re- 
quired, but  it  has  not  the  fine  flavour  of 
the  juice.  Lemon-juice  and  citric  acid 
ai'c  much  used  in  medicine,  for  neutraliz- 
ing alkalies,  such  as  soda,  &c.,  forming  an 
effervescing  draught ; taken  by  itself,  this 
acid  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  all  other 
acids,  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  sj-stem ; 
but  in  diseases  requiring  the  administra- 
tion of  acids,  lemon-juice  appears  to  be 
preferable  to  all  others.  The  outer  rind 
of  the  lemon  has  a rich  and  agreeable 
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fraffi-ance,  and  when  distilled  gives  the  about  half  a drachm  to  each  bottle ; pour 
essfnce  of  lemon,  which  alone,  or  mixed  out  the  s;^rup  into  a plate  or  dish  pre- 


with  other  perfumes,  is  liighly  pleasant 
Lemon  peel  is  also  much  used  to  give  a 
flavour  to  various  culinary  preparations. 
Sugar  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a^  lemon 
receives  its  essential  oil,  and  in  this  state 
gives  a fine  flavour  to  punch  or  any  other 
mixture.  The  rind  of  the  lemon,  when 
candied,  by  boiling  it  in  syrup,  and  dic- 
ing it  in  the  mode  recommended  tor 
various  fruits  in  this  Dictionary,  is 
much  used  in  making  puddings,  cakes, 
&c. ; it  is  sold  by  all  grocers  at  so  mode- 
rate a price  that  the  trouble  of  preparing 
it  may  easily  be  avoided.  The  juice  of 
the  lemon,  mixed  with  clarified  honey,  is 
considered  a fine  remedy  for  coughs.  The 
juice  may  be  purified  by  adding  to  it 
fresh  charcoal,  finely  powdered,  in  pro- 
portion of  an  oimce  to  a quart  of  the 
strained  juice  ; when  this  has  stood  twelve 
hours,  it  is  to  be  filtered  through  blotting- 
paper,  put  into  small  phials,  corked  tightly, 
and  kept  in  a cool  place.  If  intended  to 
be  kept  for  a long  time,  an  equal  weight 
of  finely-powdered  sugar  should  be  added 
to  it.  Lemons  may  be  kept  for  a consi- 
derable period,  if  hung  up  separately  in 
small  nets,  and  kept  in  a cool  dry  place. 
The  dry  peel  of  a lemon,  when  grated, 
gives  a nice  flavour  to  many  dishes;  a 
pleasant  marmalade  is  also  made  from 
lemon,  in  the  same  way  as  with  oranges, 
allowing  a larger  quantity  of  sugar,  in 
consequence  of  the  excess  of  acid,  and 
adding  to  the  flavour  by  grating  some 
dried  peel.  Lemons  grow  in  almost  all 
southern  climates,  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  from  Portugal. 

LEMONADE.  This  is  merely  the 
mixture  of  lemon  juice  with  sugar  and 
water,  forming  a very  agreeable  beverage 
in  warm  weather,  but  injurious  to  weak 
stomaclis,  unless  taken  with  great  mode- 
ration. It  is  said,  however,  that  if  taken  in 
the  aerated  form,  it  is  much  less  likely  to 
disagree  with  the  stomach.  The  aerated 
lemonade  made  for  sale  is  nothing  more 
than  carbonic  gas  forced  into  the  lemon- 
ade by  great  pressure.  For  domestic  use, 
the  addition  of  a sufificient  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  cause  effervescence 
produces  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 
drink.  If  aerated  lemonade  be  made  for 
bottling,  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted : — Having  prepared  the  lemonade 
not  quite  so  sweet  as  it  is  intended  to  be, 
make  a very  thick  syrup  of  sugar ; and 
when  nearly  done,  stir  into  it  a quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  give 


viously  oiled,  and  ■when  the  sugar 
nearly  cold,  divide  it  with  a knife  into  as 
many  portions  as  there  are  to  be  bottles 
of  lemonade ; roll  up  each  portion  in 
writing  paper  in  an  elongated  form,  so 
that  it  may  enter  the  bottle  freely.  As 
this  will  not  dissolve  immediately,  there 
will  be  abundant  time  to  cork  the  bottles 
without  loss  of  gas.  The  bottles  then 
bemg  corked,  and  carefully  tied  over  and 
sealed,  the  lemonade  may  be  kept  fit  for 
drinking  for  two  or  three  months. 

LENTELLE.  A kind  of  flat  pea, 
much  used  in  the  south  of  France,  but 
little  kno'UTi  in  England.  The  lentille 
is  a very  productive  plant,  and  contri- 
butes largely  towai’ds  the  support  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  coimtries  where  it  is 
cultivated.  The  flavour  of  this  pea,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  agreeable ; it  may  be 
cooked  in  the  same  way  as  the  common 
garden  pea. 

LETTUCES.  This  is  an  agreeable 
vegetable,  and  exceedingly  sedative.  The 
expressed  juice  of  fresh  lettuces  is  used 
with  much  benefit  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
disease,  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  a substi- 
tute, in  large  quantities,  for  opium,  with- 
out any  of  the  dangerous  properties  of 
that  drug.  The  juice  of  the  lettuce  con- 
verted into  extract  is  a very  useful  article 
in  domestic  medicine,  for  coughs,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing;  it  may  be  made 
in  the  follmving  manner  : — Chop  up  four 
or  five  lettuces  with  their  stalks,  having 
cleaned  and  trimmed  them,  in  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  to  cover  the 
vegetable ; boil  this  over  a slow  fire  for 
about  two  hours,  then  strain  off  the 
liquid ; when  cold,  pour  it  off  very 
gently,  so  as  to  leave  behind  any  sedi- 
ment that  may  be  in  it,  and  evaporate 
the  liquid  in  a shallow  pan  that  will 
stand  the  heat,  tailing  care  to  place  it  at 
such  a distance  from  the  fire  that  the 
evaporation  shall  go  on  very  slowly ; 
when  it  is  evaporated  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  very  thick,  add  to  it  a little  thick 
sjTup  to  give  it  flavour.  The  evaporation 
should  be  continued  sufficiently  long  to 
yield  at  the  utmost  only  two  wineglass- 
fiils  of  extract,  which  must  be  put  into  a 
bottle,  iuid  corked  closely ; when  required 
for  use,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be 
taken  in  water  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, always  at  least  half  an  hour  after 
eating.  The  two  kinds  of  lettuce  in  most 
general  use  are  the  coss  and  the  cabbage 
lettuce,  but  of  both  of  these  sorts  there 
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ai’e  many  vai'leties.  Of  the  former,  the 
Egyptian  green  and  the  Versailles  are 
the  most  esteemed ; and  of  the  latter,  the 
sorts  mostly  cultivated  are  the  Koman 
and  the  White  Celicia  or  Lisbon.  An 
early  sowing  may  be  made  under  a frame, 
in  January ; and  when  large  enough, 
transplanted  at  distances  of  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches.  The  ground  for  let- 
tuces should  be  well  manured  with  good 
rotten  stable  dung ; an  old  cucumber  bed 
is  the  best  suited  for  tliis  purpose.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  very  thin,  and 
merely  raked  in.  When  the  plants  are 
very  young,  and  the  nights  and  mornings 
are  frosty,  cover  the  beds  with  matting. 
The  principal  sowing  for  the  summer 
supply  should  be  made  about  the  end  of 
March,  if  the  weather  be  open ; but  in 
order  to  keep  up  a regular  succession  of 
plants,  a small  quantity  of  seed  should  be 
soAvn  every  three  weeks.  In  dry  weather, 
let  the  young  plants  be  well  watered,  and 
the  beds  kept  clear  from  w'eeds.  The 
cabbaging  of  cos  and  other  lettuces  is 
forwarded  by  tying  up  the  leaves  with 
strands  of  matting ; do  not  tie  up  too 
many  of  the  plants  at  a time.  The  let- 
tuce is  seldom  used  in  England,  except  as 
a salad,  or  to  stew  with  peas,  or  in  green- 
pea  soup  ; but  on  the  Continent,  they  are 
cooked  in  different  ways,  although  there 
they  are  mostly  used  in  salads. 

Boiled  Lettuces.  Wash  and  boil 
them  in  boiling  water,  with  a little  salt, 
until  tender;  strain  them  in  a colan- 
der, and  chop  them  up;  then  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  some  fresh  butter, 
a spoonful  of  flour,  a little  nutmeg,  salt, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon ; let  the  whole 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  This  may  be 
varied  by  omitting  the  lemon  juice,  add- 
ing some  good  cream,  and  thickening 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Stuffed  Lettuces.  Choose  some 
large  cabbage  lettuces,  and  having  boiled 
them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  dip  them  into 
cold  water  and  let  them  drain ; then  open 
the  leaves  without  breaking  them,  and 
fill  the  centre  part  with  a good  forcemeat, 
and  tie  them  up ; stew  them  for  a short 
time,  then  drain  them  on  a cloth, 
dip  them  in  a batter,  and  fry  to  a good 
colour.  When  done,  cover  them  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  serve  with  some  wdiite 
sauce. 

LIGHT.  This  bein^  a very  important 
article  of  expenditure  m a family,  every 
practicable  economy  should  be  attempted. 
The  cheapest  light,  w’hen  burnt  by  mea- 
sure, is  that  of  gas;  but  as  there  are 
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many  objections  to  the  use  of  this  light  in 
private  houses,  it  Ls  seldom  seen  there,  ex- 
cept in  Icitchens  and  out-offices.  Wlieu- 
ever  gas  can  be  had  for  the  use  of  the 
kitchen,  it  ought  to  be  preferred ; for  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house  may,  by 
means  of  a cock  placed  under  their  own 
control,  regulate  the  quantity  of  light 
to  be  given,  and  prevent  the  waste  wliich 
is  so  common  in  oil  and  candles.  As  re- 
gards these  latter  articles,  it  is  always  an 
economy  to  use  the  best  oil  in  those 
lamps  which,  from  their  construction, 
give  the  greatest  quantity  of  light,  with 
the  least  comparative  expenditiwe  of  oil. 
Great  improvements  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  by 
which  an  addition  of  at  least  20  per  cent, 
of  light  is  now  obtained  without  additional 
consumption  of  oil.  In  candles,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a very  great  saving 
in  adopting  those  imitations  of  wax  called 
composition  candles,  which  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  made  of  compressed  tallow, 
mixed  not  unfrequently  with  some  white 
powder,  to  give  them  consistency  and 
weight.  The  real  comparative  cost  of 
different  kinds  of  candles,  and  of  the  light 
of  various  kinds  of  lamps,  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  the  folloufing  experiment, 
the  eye  alone  not  furnishing  a conclusive 
test  on  this  subject : — A stick  of  deal,  or 
any  other  wood,  about  five- feet  in  height, 
and  two  inches  square,  is  fixed  in  a stand  ; 
at  a few  inches  fr’om  the  top  of  tliis  stick, 
place  a projecting  piece  of  wood,  with  a 
slit  in  it  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a 
cai’d  ; place  upon  the  wall,  at  a distance 
of  about  a foot  from  this  stick  or  frame,  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  In  order  to  try  the 
comparative  strength  of  any  tivo  lights, 
such  for  instance  as  a candle  and  a lamp, 
place  the  candle  in  such  a situation  that 
the  shadow  of  the  card  shall  be  thrown 
full  upon  the  sheet  of  paper  which  is 
placed  upon  the  wall;  then  bring  the 
lamp,  which  has  been  previously  kept 
covered,  and  place  it  at  such  a dis- 
tance from  the  card  that  the  shadow 
shall  become  double,  each  portion  having 
the  same  strength  of  shade  ; as  long  as 
the  shadow  from  the  lamp  is  darker  than 
that  from  the  csmdle,  the  lamp  must  be  re- 
moved more  and  more  until  the  shadow 
has  become  of  the  same  hue ; when  this 
is  the  case,  measure  the  distance,  first, 
from  the  shadow  to  the  candle,  and  mul- 
tiply it  by  its  square.  We  will  suppose 
this  distance  to  be  six  feet,  which  multi- 
plied b}-  six  will  give  thirty-six ; we  will 
next  suppose  that  the  lamp  is  at  a distance 
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of  twelve  feet,  twelve  multiplied  by  twelve 
gives  one  hundred  and  forty-tour ; now, 
divide  the  larger  number  bjr  the  smaller, 
namely,  one  hundred  and  torty-four  by 
thirty-six,  and  the  result  will  be  four, 
thus  shewing  that  the  light  of  the  lamp 
is  equal  to  the  light  of  four  candles.  Ihe 
light  of  different  lamps,  and  of  common 
candles  of  different  descriptions,  may  be 
ascertained  in  the  same  way.  The  com- 
pai'ative  cost  of  any  particular  lamp  ^ or 
candle  is  easily  obtained,  by  ascertaining 
the  duration  of  the  time  of  burning ; for 
instance,  we  will  suppose  a pint  of  oil, 
with  which  a lamp  is  filled,  to  cost  one 
shilling,  and  to  burn  twelve  hours,  this 
will  give  one  penny  per  hour ; now,  if 
four  candles,  weigliing  a pound,  and  cost- 
ing one  shilling,  be  lighted  at  the  same 
time  and  burn  only  eight  hours,  then 
there  is  a saving  of  oil  as  compared  with 
candles  of  one-third,  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  lamp  gave  the  light  of  four 
candles.  This  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
comparative  powers  of  different  modes  of 
lighting  should  occasionally  be  practised 
by  persons  who  burn  gas  by  measure,  as 
they  will  thus  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
real  cost  of  their  hght  as  compared  with 
oil  or  candle.  To  do  this,  the  gas  light, 
which  is  always  the  strongest,  is  to  per- 
form the  same  part  in  the  experiment  as 
the  oil  lamp  would  do  in  the  experiment 
with  the  candle.  It  may  be  stated  here, 
as  a general  observation,  that  when  coal 
gas  is  of  a good  average  quality,  a sixteen 
hole  burner  gives  as  much  light  as  that 
yielded  by  two  good  lamps ; by  ascer- 
taining, therefore,  the  cost  of  each  per 
hour,  the  saving  to  the  consumer  may  be 
at  once  ascertained. 

LLME,  Burnt  Chalk,  or  Lime- 
stone. The  use  of  lime  in  domestic 
economy,  although  not  attended  with 
much  variety,  is  really  important.  The 
preparation  called  chloride  of  lime  which 
is  sold  by  druggists  has  a most  pow- 
erful effect  in  correcting  miasmatic  exha- 
lations of  every  kind ; and  these  will,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  cleanliness,  sometimes 
occur.  A httle  of  this  liquid  thrown  over 
water-closets,  which  ai’e  imperfectly  ven- 
tilated, immediately  removes  all  offensive 
odour,  and  it  has  the  same  effect  with 
drains,  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter, &c.  In  the  sick  room,  it  is  indis- 
pensable ; as  it  corrects  the  atmosphere, 
and  renders  it  wholesome,  not  merely  for 
the  patient,  but  by  all  who  are  in  attend- 
ance. The  pow'der  of  lime  recently 
slacked  is  useful  in  removing  stains  from 


ggease  in  floors,  &c. ; the  best  mode,  how- 
ever, is  to  place  a piece  of  quick  lime,  pre- 
viously dipped  in  w'ater,  over  the  stain, 
and  allow  it  to  fall  to  pieces  w'here  it  has 
been  placed.  Lime  water,  which  is  made 
by  putting  an  ounce  of  quicklime  into  a 
pint  of  water,  and  decanting  the  liquid, 
when  the  lime  has  been  slacked  and  is 
well  settled  at  the  bottom,  is  one  of  the 
finest  remedies  known  for  acidities  of  the 
stomach,  and  to  correct  diarrhoea,  some 
of  this  water  being  taken  from  time  to 
time  in  milk.  Lime  water  made  of 
greater  strength,  and  mixed  with  oil,  is  a 
preservative  from  rust;  and  also  in  its 
pure  state  for  preserving  eggs.  The 
powder  of  lime  mixed  with  litharge  is 
used  for  dying  hah*.  (See  Haib  Dye.) 
Lime  may  be  also  employed  for  cooking, 
but  this  is  rather  a curious  than  an  useful 
process.  In  a tin  box,  so  made  that  a 
drawer  may  contain  the  chop  or  steak  to 
be  cooked,  (and  these  only  can  be  well 
dressed  in  this  way,)  and  the  heat  evolved 
from  the  lime  may  be  received  on  all 
parts  of  the  drawer,  put  a large  piece  of 
quicklime,  previously  wetted.  The  box 
must  be  so  contrived,  that  none  of  the 
heat  can  escape. 

LIME.  A fruit  rather  smaller  than 
the  lemon,  which  it  resembles  very  much 
in  appearance,  and  also  in  its  properties.' 
The  juice  of  the  lime  is,  however,  pre- 
ferred by  many  punch- di’inkers  to  that  of 
the  lemon.  The  hme  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  lemon  in  almost  all 
cases. 

LIP  SALVE.  This  is  made  by  sim- 
mering together  over  a slow  fire  two 
ounces  of  virgin  wax,  two  ounces  of  fresh 
suet,  one  ounce  of  spermaceti,  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  half  an  ounce  of 
balsam  of  Peru,  one  ounce  of  honey,  and 
a little  alkanet  root,  bruised,  to  give  co- 
lour ; after  simmering  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  strain  through  muslin,  and  put  into 
pots.  Dr.  Guerin  recommends  that  lip 
salve  should  be  made  in  the  following 
manner  : — Take  two  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  white  wax,  half 
an  ounce  of  rose-water ; set  a mortar  in  a 
vessel  containing  boiling  water,  and  put 
the  wax,  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  into 
the  mortar ; when  it  has  melted,  take  out 
the  mortar  and  add  the  oil  by  degrees, 
beating  with  the  pestle  until  it  is  a little 
cool ; then  mix  the  rose-water,  or  instead 
of  that,  four  or  five  drops  of  otto  of  roses, 
with  the  mass.  If  it  is  to  be  coloured, 
rub  up  a little  carmine  with  the  oil  before 
mixing  it  witli  the  wax.  This  is  n more 
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elegant  preparation  tlian  the  above,  and 
ansM'ers  the  purpose  ecpially  well. 

LlQUEUllS.  Tliese  are  made  in  two 
ways,  either  by  distillation  or  infusion  ; 
but  there  are  very  few  liqueurs  which  are 
not  nearly  as  good  when  mtule  by  infusion 
as  they  would  be  by  the  other  more  tedious 
process  ; it  is  only  where  the  flavouring 
substance  has  a deteriorated  flavour,  in 
the  form  of  essential  oil,  that  distillation 
is  necessary.  As  liqueurs  are  usually 
sold  at  a high  price,  and  they  can  be 
manufactured  at  home  with  perfect  ease, 
the  following  instructions  for  making 
them  will  be  found  useful. 

Huile  de  Rose.  Make  a syrup  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  (see  Sugar,)  with  just 
such  a quantity  of  water  as  will  give,  when 
boiled,  about  a pint  of  syrup  ; when  this 
is  perfectly  cold,  add  to  it  a pint  of  good 
white  French  brandy,  and  about  ten  drops 
of  otto  of  rose,  coloiming  it  of  a rich 
pink  by  a tincture  of  cochineal,  which 
may  be  made  by  boiling  some  crushed 
cochineal  in  a little  water,  and  straining  it 
offline.  Brandy  may  be  replaced  with 
economy  by  well  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
using  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity  of  brandy ; it  is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  the  spmts  of  wine  should  be  of 
the  best  quality. 

Noyeau.  Considerations  of  health  as 
well  as  economy  should  induce  the  house- 
keeper to  make  this  liqueur  at  home,  for 
the  common  mode  of  making  it  is  by 
using  bitter  almonds,  which,  from  the 
quantity  of  prussic  acid  they  contain,  may 
cause  great  injury.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
noyeau  is  flavoured  by  prussic  acid  itself. 
The  richest  and  the  best  way  of  making 
noyeau  is  to  collect  the  kernels  of  peaches, 
apricots,  and  plums,  and  having  bruised 
them,  put  them  to  steep,  for  about  a 
fortnight  or  thi'ee  weeks,  in  strong  spirits 
of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces 
of  kernels  to  half  a pint  of  spirit ; about 
half  a dozen  blanched  bitter  almonds  may 
be  added,  for  in  this  quantity  they  in- 
crease the  flavour  without  being  injurious. 
The  sya-up  is  then  to  be  made  in  the  same 
way  as  recommended  above,  and  mixed 
with  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  using  just 
so  much  of  the  clear  tincture  of  the  ker- 
nels as  will  give  a fine  rich  flavour  to  the 
liqueur ; this  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
adding  the  tincture  slowly,  and  tasting  it 
from  time  to  time ; if  pink  noyeau  be  re- 
quired, the  colouring  tincture,  as  above, 
must  be  used. 

Liqueur  Stomaciiique.  This  pre- 
paration was  long  a secret ; it  is  simply 
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an  infusion  of  the  kernels  of  apricots  in 
spirits  of  wine.  "When  using  apricots  for 
jam,  preserve  the  kernels,  and  liaving 
beaten  them  in  a mortar,  put  the  paste 
into  spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of 
an  ounce  of  kernels  to  half  a pint  of  spirit. 
Infuse  for  a fortnight,  then  filter  or  pour 
off  carefully.  Persons  of  weak  digestion 
may  take  a teaspoonful  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  in  water;  or  the  infusion  may  be 
used  with  safety  and  benefit  in  flavouring 
pastry,  &c.  The  principle  of  the  prussic 
acid  resides  in  this  infusion,  but  so  blended 
with  other  vegetable  substances  as  not  to 
be  dangerous,  except  in  immoderate  doses. 
In  some  cases  of  nervous  indigestion  this 
is  a sovereign  remedy ; the  dose  may  be 
extended  to  a table-spoonfiil  by  degrees. 
By  adding  some  of  this  infusion  to  a 
mixture  of  strong  sjTup  and  spirits  of 
wine,  (nearly  two-thirds  syrup,)  a fine 
noyeau  is  obtained ; the  quantity  of  the 
infusion  is  to  be  regulated  according  to 
taste. 

Vespetro.  This  is  a very  favourite 
cordial  on  the  Continent;  it  is  made  as 
follows : — Take  equal  quantities  of  an- 
gelica seed,  aniseed,  fennel  seed,  and 
coriander  seed,  and  let  them  steep  in 
white  brandy  or  spmts  of  wine  for  about 
a month,  shaking  the  bottle  from  time  to 
time ; when  ready  for  use,  proceed  with 
the  syrup  and  spirit  as  above,  regulating 
the  flavour  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
tincture  of  the  kernels,  but  observing 
that  as  this  is  a stomachic  cordial,  and  is 
used  in  some  respects  as  a medicine,  the 
flavour  must  be  rather  a marked  one. 
For  tliis  liquor,  as  for  the  others,  brandy, 
if  it  be  really  good,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
spirits  of  wine  ; the  latter  ought  never  to 
be  made  a substitute  where  pure  French 
brandy  can  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Guerin,  in  his  Chymiste  Populaire, 
a work  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  gives  the  following  receipts  for 
liqueurs,  with  the  proportion  of  sugar  and 
water  as  stated  under  the  head  Strut,  in 
this  Dictionary  ; we  would  recommend, 
however,  that  the  sjTup  should  be  boiled, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  that  article,  ob- 
serving the  same  proportions  of  sugar  and 
water  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Guerin,  but 
allowing  for  the  evaporation  in  boiling, 
and  deducting  the  quantity  of  spirit  ac- 
cordingly : — 

Aukerjies.  Found  one  drachm  of 
cardamom  seeds,  one  drachm  of  nutmegs, 
two  drachms  of  cinnamon  ; infuse  for  a 
week  in  some  of  the  spirit,  then  strain  and 
filter ; add  to  this  live  drops  of  otto  of 
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rose,  anil  proceed  ns  with  any  other 
liqueur.  Colour,  rose  colour. 

Anisettk.  To  five  pints  of  good 
spirits  of  wine  add  a drachm  and  a half  of 
essence  (oil)  of  aniseed,  eight  drops  of  oil 
of  cinnamon,  and  add  the  syrup  as  recom- 
mended under  the  head  Svrup. 

B.A.UME  Humain.  Eight  drops  of  oil  of 
cinnamon,  eight  of  oil  of  mace,  twenty- 
four  of  essence  of  cedrat,  and  three  of 
otto  of  rose. 

CuRAq.vo.  Boil  for  five  minutes  in  the 
syrup,  the  juice  and  rind  of  four  large 
oranges  and  three  bitter  oranges  ; strain 
and  filter ; add  six  drops  of  oil  of  cinna- 
mon and  six  drops  of  neroli.  This  is  also 
made  by  simply  infusing  the  peel  of  four 
bitter  oranges  in  some  of  the  spirit  for  a 
week,  and  adding  the  infusion,  without 
the  cinnamon  or  neroli,  to  the  other 
spirit  and  s}Tup. 

Creme  de  Portugal.  Two  drachms 
of  essence  of  Portugal. 

Creme  de  Jasmin.  Two  drachms  of 
essence  of  jessamine. 

Creme  a la  Fleur  d’Orange.  One 
drachm  of  neroli. 

Eau  de  Chasseur.  Thirty-six  drops 
of  oil  of  mint,  twelve  of  nutmeg.  A very 
strong  cordial,  and  therefore  called  hunt- 
ing water. 

Elixir  de  N eroli.  Infuse  four  draclims 
of  myrrh  in  some  of  the  spirit,  for  a 
week ; then  filter,  and  add  twenty-four 
drops  of  neroli. 

Extrait  d’ Absinthe.  (Wormwood 
cordial.)  One  drachm  of  oil  of  worm- 
wood, one  drachm  of  oil  of  aniseed,  half  a 
drachm  of  fennel  seed,  and  sixty  drops  of 
tincture  of  benzoin ; this  liqueur  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  water,  and  taken  before 
dinner,  to  procure  an  appetite. 

Gold  Water.  Ten  drops  of  oil  of 
mace,  six  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  one 
drachm  of  essence  of  lemon ; filter  when 
the  spirit  and  syrup  are  added ; then  put 
two  gold  leaves  rubbed  up  in  a mortar 
with  a little  honey  to  each  bottle. 

Mint.  (Huile  de  Menthe.)  Take 
one  drachm  of  essence  (oil)  of  mint.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  when  Dr.  Guerin 
speaks  of  essences  he  means  the  essential 
oil  of  the  article. 

Huile  Cordiale.  Twelve  drops  of 
oil  of  mint,  eight  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon, 
six  of  cloves,  and  six  of  nutmeg. 

Huile  de  The.  Infuse  for  a week 
two  ounces  of  good  green  tea  in  a pint  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

Huile  de  Girofle.  (Clove  cordial.) 
Half  a drachm  of  oil  of  cloves. 
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Huile  de  la  Martinique.  One 
drachm  of  oil  of  vanilla,  ten  drops  of 
neroli,  (see  Neroli,)  and  eight  drops  of 
oil  of  einnamon. 

Huile  de  Khum.  This  is  made  simply 
by  using  rum  instead  of  spirits  of  wine 
with  the  syrup,  without  .any  other  article. 

Huile  d’ Ananas.  (Pineapple liqueur.) 
Infuse  for  a week  a pound  and  a half  of 
pineapple,  scraped,  in  the  spirits  of  wine 
which  is  to  be  used  ; then  strain  off,  and 
add  the  syrup. 

Huile  de  Cannelle.  Half  a drachm 
of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  three  drops  of  oil 
of  cloves. 

Huile  de  Kirchwasser.  Use  the 
kirchwasser  simply  with  the  syrup,  with- 
out other  admixture. 

Huile  de  Violettes.  Three  ounces 
of  dried  violets,  boiled  for  two  minutes 
with  water  and  sugar,  and  when  strained 
and  filtered,  added  to  the  spirits  and 
syrup. 

Marasquino.  One  drachm  of  oil  of 
marasquino  and  one  quart  of  kirchwasser ; 
there  are  to  be  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
one  pint  of  spirit  less  than  the  general 
quantity  ordered. 

Parfait  Amour.  One  drachm  of 
essence  of  lemon,  eight  drops  of  neroli, 
and  eight  of  otto  of  rose. 

Ratafia  of  Raspberries.  The  juice 
of  three  pounds  of  the  fruit,  strained  and 
filtered ; strawberry  ratafia  is  to  be  made 
in  the  same  way.  In  order  to  make  up  for 
the  extra  liquid,  the  syrup  should  contain 
rather  more  sugar;  the  best  plan  is  to 
boil  the  juice  for  a few  minutes  with  a 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar.  (For  other 
Ratafias,  see  that  word.) 

Rosolio.  One  drachm  of  vanilla  is  to 
be  put,  for  a week,  in  about  half  a pint  of 
the  spirit  to  be  used ; then  strain  and  filter. 
Use  this  liquor  with  six  drops  of  neroli  and 
five  drops  of  otto  of  rose ; boil  the  syrup, 
before  mixing,  with  the  juice  of  six 
oranges  and  one  oimce  of  syrup  of  capil- 
laire  ; then  filter  and  mix. 

Silver  Water.  One  drachm  of  oil 
of  cedrat,  four  drops  of  otto  of  rose,  and  six 
drops  of  extract  of  angelica ; two  leaves  of 
silver  to  each  bottle. 

All  other  essential  oils  and  essences 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  varying  the 
quantity  to  taste. 

The  undermentioned  liqueurs  are  gene- 
rally made  by  distillation,  by  the  follow- 
ing process  : — Six  pints  of  water  are  put 
into  the  still  with  a pint  and  a half  of 
spirits  of  wine,  in  which  the  aromatics 
&c.  which  are  to  be  distilled  have  been 
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infused  for  a few  days.  The  distillation 
is  to  stop  when  a pint  and  a half  ha.s  been 
drawn  otf ; this  is  to  be  added  to  thi’ee 
pints  and  a half  of  spirit,  and  then  the 
syrup,  as_  in  the  foregoing  receipts ; the 
whole  being  filtered. 

Anisette  de  Bordeaux.  Eight 
ounces  of  green  anise  (the  leaves),  one 
ounce  of  coriander  seed,  and  four  drachms 
of  cinnamon. 

Creme  de  Moka.  Eight  ounces  of 
well-roasted  ground  coffee. 

Creme  de  Cacao,  (Cocoa.)  Eight 
ounces  of  groimd  cocoa  nibs. 

Creme  dT3  Noyeau.  TVelve  ounces  of 
apricot  kernels  and  eight  ounces  of  peach 
kernels,  broken,  and  infused  for  three 
weeks  with  a drachm  of  cinnamon ; in- 
stead of  infusing  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
spirit,  take  two  pints,  and  add  the  other 
three  pints  afterwards. 

Creme  d’ Absinthe.  Six  ounces  of 
green  wormwood,  and  two  ounces  of  ani- 
seed, bruised. 

Creme  Imperiale.  One  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  one  ounce  of  carrot  seed,  two 
ounces  of  angelica  seed,  and  two  ounces  of 
powdered  iris. 

Distilled  Curasao.  Infuse  for  forty- 
eight  hours  only,  the  rinds  of  thi’ee  bitter 
oranges  and  four  lemons,  one  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  one  drachm  of  aniseed,  and  one 
of  cloves.  (Colour  as  for  Cura9ao,  by  in- 
fusion.) 

Eau  Cordiale.  Two  ounces  of  car- 
damoms, one  of  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves, 
and  two  drachms  of  myrrh. 

Eau  de  Vie  d’Audaye.  Two  ounces 
of  green  anise,  two  ounces  of  angelica  seed, 
one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  one  ounce  of 
juniper  berries.  In  this  receipt  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  usual  quantity  of  sugar  is  to 
be  used. 

Eau  de  Vie  de  Dantzic.  Four 
ounces  of  cocoa,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
four  drachms  of  mace,  and  the  rinds  of  four 
lemons  ; when  filtered,  add  a gold  leaf  to 
each  bottle. 

Elixir  de  Garus.  Two  drachms  of 
socotrine  aloes,  the  same  of  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  and  cloves,  three  drachms  of 
each  of  dried  lemon  and  orange  peel.  This 
cordial  is  used  medicinally  in  France. 

Huile  de  Celeri.  ^hree  ounces  of 
celery  seed. 

Irish  Scubac.  Increase  the  spirit  and 
syrup  by  one  pint  each  ; take  the  rinds  of 
two  lemons,  coriander,  angelica,  and  ani- 
seed, of  each  one  drachm,  two  drachms  of 
cinnamon,  half  a drachm  each  of  cloves 
and  mace ; infuse  for  three  davs,  then 
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distil ; add  twelve  drops  of  neroli.  Colour 
a deep  yellow. 

IjIUUeur  DEs  Mille  Fleurs.  Among 
the  almost  innumerable  liqueurs  sold  in 
Paris  is  one  under  the  above  name,  which 
we  are  graveW  assured  by  a very  cele- 
brated work,  fj Eiicyclvp'alie  Dovuislupie, 
is  made  as  follows  : — “ Collect  m hot  and 
dry  weather,  and  when  it  has  been  dry 
for  several  daj^s,  the  dung  of  cows  in  the 
meadows  which  has  become  quite  dry 
from  the  action  of  the  sun,  choosing  those 
which  have  the  strongest  smell  of  mu.sk ; 
infuse  five  ounces  of  it  in  five  quarts  of 
spirits  of  wine  and  four  quarts  of  water 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  distil  slowly 
in  the  water-bath  ; it  will  yield  a fine 
aromatic  spirit,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with 
a syrup  made  with  five  pounds  of  sugar 
and  four  quarts  of  m ater,  the  whole  being 
afterwards  filtered.” 

Vespetro.  Two  ounces  of  angelica 
seed,  one  oimce  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms 
of  mace,  one  drachm  of  coriander,  and  the 
rind  of  three  lemons  and  two  oranges — 
these  are  better  without  infusion ; put 
them  into  the  still  with  the  spirit  and 
water. 

Many  of  the  above  liqueurs  may  be  co- 
loured : for  red  coloui-,  use  an  infosion  of 
Brazil  wood  ; for  idolet,  cochineal,  boiled 
ivith  a little  alum,  and  filtered ; for  yellow, 
use  saffron,  boiled  and  filtered  ; for  green, 
infuse  trefoil  leaves. 

LIQUORICE.  A hardy  plant,  which 
is  groMTi  very  extensively  for  its  root ; it 
will  thrive  in  all  moderate  climates,  but 
the  liquorice  of  Spain  and  Italy  is  in  the 
highest  reputation.  In  its  fresh  state,  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  druggists  for  in- 
fusions, either  to  sweeten  other  liquids  or 
for  its  own  medicinal  virtues,  which  are 
highly  pectoral ; in  the  state  called  Spanish 
liquorice,  which  is  the  juice  of  the  root 
evaporated  from  a strong  decoction,  it  is 
excellent  for  colds,  and  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage over  many  other  pectoral  medi- 
cines of  being  slightly  laxative,  and  of 
being  hannless  to  the  stomach,  no  matter 
the  quantity  which  may  be  taken,  for  the 
worst  that  can  happen  is  a little  nausea 
from  an  excess  of  saccharine  matter.  In 
the  south  of  France,  mothers,  when  their 
children  are  teething,  put  a bit  of  liquorice 
root  into  their  mouths,  instead  of  adopting 
the  absurd  use  of  coral  or  crystal,  which 
only  hardens  the  gums,  and  augments  the 
pain  and  danger.  Tlie  plant  requires  a 
good  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings from  the  roots,  which  are  not  fit  for 
ii.se  until  three  years  old. 
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looking  glasses  and  WIN- 
DOWS, TO  CI.EAN.  Dip  a sponge  in  spirits 
of  wine,  and  rub  well  over  the  glass ; then 
dust  well  with  powdered  whiting,  and 
clean  off  with  soft  linen  cloths. 

LOVING-CUP.  A very  agreeable 
beverage,  much  used  by  sportsmen. 
Toast  some  bread,  and  place  it  in  a large 
cup  or  bowl,  which  will  hold  two  quarts  ; 
grate  over  it  some  nutmeg,  and  poui'  on  a^ 
quart  of  ale,  and  two-thh'ds  of  a bottle  of 
sherrv,  sweetening  to  taste  with  syrup  of 
sugar  ; immediately  before  serving,  add  a 
bottle  of  soda  water. 

LOZENGES  AND  PASTILLES. 
These  are  now  sold  at  so  cheap  a rate,  and 
in  such  variety,  by  the  chemists  and  con- 
fectioners, that  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  making  them  at  home,  where 
they  cannot  necessarily  be  made  of  such 
perfect  shape ; a few  receipts,  however, 
may  be  given. 

Black  Currant  Lozenges.  Put 


black  currants  into  a preserving  pan,  and 
press  out  the  juice  with  a spoon ; then 
squeeze  them  through  a sieve,  and  having 
got  out  the  juice,  put  to  every  pint  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  boil,  stirring  frequently, 
until  it  is  become  very  thick  ; . pour  tins 
out  into  plates,  to  the  required  thickness, 
and  dry  in  a drying  stove,  or  slow  oven, 
or  before  the  fire,  for  three  or  four  days ; 
then  cut  out  the  paste  into  squares  or 
rounds,  and  put  into  boxes  in  white 


paper. 

Rose  Lozenges.  Triturate  two  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  in  a mortar,  sift  it,  and  put 
the  fine  powder  into  a pan,  with  four 
ounces  of  rose  water,  or  four  ounces  of 
water  with  six  drops  of  otto  of  rose,  dis- 
solved in  a little  spirits  of  wine  ; as  soon 
as  it  boils,  stir  in  the  other  sugar,  and 
then  drop  the  syrup  in  drops  upon  a cold 
marble  or  metal  slab.  Peppermint,  lemon, 
lavender,  ginger,  and  any  other  lozenges 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  by  mixing 
the  quantity  of  essential  oil  required,  ac- 
cording to  taste,  in  the  water  with  which 
the  syrup  is  made.  The  essential  oils  are 
all  to  be  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  pre- 
viously. The  essence  of  ginger  is  made 
by  infusing  powdered  ginger  in  spirits  of 
wine,  and  filtering  at  the  end  of  a few 
days.  All  these  lozenges  may  be  coloured 
with  infusions  in  water  of  carmine,  cochi- 
neal, &c.,  adding  a very  small  quantity  of 
alum  to  the  infusion,  to  bring  out  the 
colour.  Acidulated  lozenges  are  made 
by  adding  the  solution  of  citric  acid. 
Medicated  lozenges  are  made  by  adding 


the  required  drug,  in  its  liquid  state,  by 
infusion,  to  the  syrup ; but  these  lozenges 
may  all  be  had  of  the  chemists.  Choco- 
late lozenges  are  made  by  mixing  very 
finely  powdered  chocolate  with  the  syrup, 
and  dropping  it  in  the  same  way ; but  in 
this  case  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  to  be 
less,  and  the  water  more ; the  chocolate 
should  fall  in  drops,  like  a thick  paste  ; 
half  a pound  of  sweet  chocolate,  in  fine 
powder,  should  be  mixed  with  enough 
syrup  to  make  it  liquid  and  no  more. 

IVLVCARONI.  A paste  made  of 
flour  in  a peculiar  way,  and  dried.  It  is 
sold  by  the  grocers  in  different  shapes, 
but  generally  in  pipes.  The  best  maca- 
roni is  prepared  in  Italy.  The  Neapo- 
litan mode  of  cooking  it  is  to  boil  it  plainly 
in  water  and  salt,  and  then  put  it  into 
a soup  dish,  with  an  alternate  layer  of 
grated  Paraiesan  cheese,  sprinkling  the 
layers  with  some  hot  gravy,  and  pouring 
over  the  top  layer  melted  butter,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a pound  to  two  pounds 
of  macaroni.  In  France,  macaroni  is 
boiled,  in  the  first  instance,  in  plain  water 
and  salt,  and  the  water  being  poured  off, 
a little  butter,  and  grated  Gruyere  and 
Parmesan  cheese  are  added,  with  a few 
spoonfuls  of  cream  or  gravy,  according  to 
taste.  Some  cooks,  however,  in  cooking 
macaroni,  do  not  make  two  boilings,  but 
add  butter  in  the  first  instance,  and  boil 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
cheese  is  added.  The  most  favourite  way 
of  eating  macaroni  is  to  boil  it  well  with 
a little  butter  and  water,  till  it  has  swelled 
properly ; then  taking  it  out  of  the  sauce- 
pan, putting  it  in  a fire-proof  dish,  and 
covering  it  with  crumbs  of  bread,  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  fresh  butter  to  keep  it  moist ; this 
must  be  browned  under  a brazing  pan,  or 
by  a salamander. 

MACE.  The  second  coat  of  the  nut- 
meg. It  was  an  article  formerly  very 
much  used  in  cookery  and  medicine,  but 
is  now  less  so.  It  is  Ifighly  aromatic,  but 
disagreeable  if  in  excess ; as  many  per- 
sons dislike  the  flavour  of  mace,  it  should 
never  be  used  in  cooking  for  mixed 
parties.  As  a stomachic,  it  resembles 
nutmeg  in  its  effects.  Mace  water  may 
be  made  by  distillation,  in  the  same  way 
as  clove  water:  it  also  yields  a strong 
essential  oil. 

IMALLOW.  A very  mucilaginous 
plant,  the  decoction  of  which  is  much  re- 
commended for  colds  and  urinary  affec- 
tions. In  France,  a paste,  called  “ Pate  de 
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Guhnauve"  is  sold  as  a remedy  for  coughs 
and  colds,  but  no  mallows  enter  into  the 
composition  ; the  basis  of  this  preparation 
is  gum.  (See  Gum.) 

MANNA.  The  concrete  juice  of  a 
species  of  ash,  which  grows  in  the  East 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  in  some 
countries  still  used  as  food,  but  in  Europe 
it  is  employed  as  a laxative  medicine  for 
children. 

MAPLE  TREE.  The  evaporated 
juice  of  this  tree  is  much  used  as  a sugar 
in  the  United  States ; it  is,  however,  of 
very  inferior  quality  to  sugar  made  from 
the  cane  or  the  beet-root. 

MARJORAM  is  used  as  a seasoning 
for  the  kitchen,  and  as  an  infusion  for 
colds,  indigestion,  &c.  The  sweet  mar- 
joram is  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  the 
spring  ; pot  marjoram, may  be  propagated 
by  slips  or  cuttings,  and  will  stand  the 
winter,  if  placed  in  a sheltered  border, 
with  a dry  soil. 

MARMALADES.  For  this  prepara- 
tion of  fruit,  see  under  the  heads  of  the 
different  fruits. 

MASTICS.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
mastics  necessary  in  domestic  economy : 
first,  for  china  and  earthenware  ; secondly, 
for  glass. 

Fok  China  and  Earthenware  . Burn 
some  oyster-shells  in  the  fire,  and  pound 
them,  by  beating  them  in  a mortar  until 
the  powder  is  become  very  fine,  then 
sift  through  a fine  sieve,  so  as  to  have  the 
powder  impalpable  ; when  thus  prepared, 
put  it  into  a bottle  with  a ground  glass 
stopper,  and  keep  it  by  for  use.  In  using 
it,  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  having 
let  it  stand  some  time  to  settle,  make  a 
paste  with  some  of  the  powder,  sufficiently 
liquid  to  join  closely  the  edges  of  the 
broken  article ; the  pieces  are  to  be  held 
firmly  together  for  a few  minutes,  until 
the  mastic  has  set. 

Mastic  eor  Glass.  Cut  some  good 
cheese  into  shreds,  and  having  put  it  into 
boiling  water,  agitate  it  and  press  it  well 
until  it  has  become  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  gruel ; then  mix  with  it  a sufficient 
quantity  of  very  finely-powdered  quick 
lime  to  form  a thin  paste,  and  rub  it  over 
the  broken  edges  of  the  glass  which  is  to 
be  repaired,  pressing  the  edges  closely 
together. 

MEAD.  A liquor  made  from  honey. 
It  is  of  two  sorts,  vinous  and  simple.  To 
make  the  vinous  mead,  boil  twenty 
pounds  of  honey  in  thirty  quarts  of  water, 
and  skim  frequently  ; when  this  has  been 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  one  half,  put 
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half  of  it  into  a cask  capable  of  containing 
the  whole  ; cover  over  the  bung  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  linen,  and  set  the  cask 
near  a fireplace  to  ferment ; the  other 
half  of  the  liquid  is  in  the  meantime  to 
be  kept  in  bottles  in  a cool  place,  with 
the  mouths  tied  over  well  with  linen ; as 
the  mead  in  the  cask  works  and  leaves  a 
space,  fill  up  by  degrees  with  the  mead 
from  the  bottles.  The  working  will  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  months,  according 
to  the  temperature ; when  it  ceases,  bimg 
up  the  cask,  and  a year  afterwards  bottle 
the  liquor  ; the  bottles  must  stand  for  a 
month  upright,  and  then  be  laid  down  in 
sand.  When  the  mead  has  been  a month 
in  cask,  add  some  aromatics,  such  as 
^nger,  cloves,  ^jinnamon,  &c.,  to  correct 
the  taste  of  the  honey.  Mead  made  in 
this  way  is  a very  strong  and  agreeable 
drink.  “ The  juice  of  finiits,”  says  the 
Eiicyclopcdie  DomesUque,  “may  be  added 
when  the  honey  and  water  are  being 
boiled.  In  the  Jura,  the  common  people 
make  a mead  by  boiling  all  that  remains 
of  the  honeycombs,  after  extracting  the 
honey  without  pressure.”  Simple  mead 
is  made  by  boiling  ten  pounds  of  honey 
in  twenty  quarts  of  water,  reducing  it 
one  third,  and  skimming ; fill  a barrel  of 
the  proper  size,  leave  it  for  four  days  to 
settle  without  fermentation,  and  draw  it 
off  for  use.  A very  wholesome  beer  may 
be  made  by  fermenting  the  mixture, 
when  it  has  been  boiled  and  strained, 
with  some  good  yeast,  the  liquid  being  at 
the  same  temperature  as  for  making  beer. 
It  may  be  fined  and  bottled  in  the  same 
way  as  beer  from  malt. 

hlELON.  There  is  great  variety  in 
this  fruit,  in  size,  appearance,  and  flavour, 
but  little  as  to  its  properties.  It  is  cold 
and  indigestible,  and  should  never  be 
eaten  without  pepper  and  salt,  drinking 
at  the  same  time  a glass  or  two  of  gene- 
rous wine.  In  England,  melon  is  usually 
served  with  the  dessert,  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case  in  France ; it  is  there  eaten  after 
the  soup ; and  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
making  soup,  almost  the  only  mode  of 
culinary  preparation  that  it  undergoes. 
To  grow  melons,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  January,  in  a hot  bed, 
putting  three  seeds,  previously  soaked  in 
water  for  five  or  six  hours,  under  each 
glass  ; the  glasses  are  then  to  be  covered 
with  straw  to  protect  them  from  cold, 
and  this  kind  of  shelter  is  to  be  continued, 
if  necessary,  during  a part  of  the  day  as 
well  as  at  night,  until  they  are  trans- 
planted, giving  them  air  from  time  to 
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time,  by  raising  one  side  of  the  glass,  and 
jdacing  under  it  a bit  of  wood  or  a stone. 
A\'hen  fit  to  transplant,  proceed  ns  wdth 
cucumbers,  and  water  when  necessary. 
As  the  melons  advance  to  maturity,  they 
are  to  be  watered,  but  never  to  excess,  as 
that  would  render  the  fruit  aqueous. 
The  ripeness  of  the  melon  may  be  known 
by  its  colour,  and  by  the  stalk  beginning 
to  detach  itself.  If  it  is  to  be  sent  to  any 
distance  before  it  is  eaten,  it  must  be 
gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe ; indeed, 
many  who  have  melon  beds  prefer  this 
plan' for  their  own  use,  as  the  fruit  does 
not  deteriorate  by  being  gathered  in  an 
unripe  state,  and  kept  in  the  house  for 
two  or  three  days.  Slices  of  melon,  di- 
vested of  the  rind  and  outer  coating,  may 
be  preserved  in  sugar  in  the  following 
manner : — Boil  them  gently  in  syrup  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  take  them  out 
when  cold,  and  lay  them  in  cold  water ; 
repeat  this  operation  four  or  five  times, 
and  then  put  them  in  jars,  with  some  of 
the  syrup.  If  they  are  to  be  preserved 
with  brandy,  this  spirit  should  be  added 
to  the  syrup  in  which  they  are  placed, 
after  the  dififerent  boilings,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  half.  When  eaten  raw, 
melons  frequently  bring  on  flatulency, 
and  sometimes  cholic. 

MICE.  The  best  protector  against 
the  ravages  of  these  little  animals  is  a 
good  cat ; but  where  this  is  not  found 
effectual,  poison  may  be  laid  for  them,  as 
for  rats  (see  Rats).  A smaller  quantity 
will,  of  course,  suffice.  Three  or  four 
grains  of  strychnine  would  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  thirty  or  forty ; the  nux  vo- 
mica alone,  boiled  with  grain,  is  gene- 
rally foimd  effectual.  Mice,  when  nume- 
rous, are  even  a greater  nuisance  than 
rats,  as  they  find  their  way  to  cupboards, 
and  render  the  food  which  they  do  not 
eat  unfit  for  use  by  the  dirt  which  they 
leave  upon  it.  Traps  of  various  kinds 
have  been  devised  for  catching  mice : one 
of  the  most  ingenious  is  a jar  half  filled 
with  water,  on  which  is  strained  a piece 
of  parchment ; towards  the  middle  of  the 
parchment  it  is  cut  through  in  different 
ways,  and  a piece  of  cheese  is  so  placed, 
than  when  the  mouse  nibbles  it  the  parch- 
ment gives  way,  and  causes  the  animal  to 
drop  into  the  water. 

MILK.  The  quality  of  milk  may  be 
ascertained  by  various  scientific  processes, 
but  the  smell  and  colour  are  sufficient  for 
persons  who  attend  to  the  results  of  expe- 
rience : when  the  blue  tint  is  evident,  the 
milk  is  not  unctuous ; and  when  too  clear. 


the  presence  of  water  may  be  suspected. 
If  the  substance  of  this  article  be  good,  a 
drop  placed  npon  the  nail  of  the  finger 
w'ill  remain  attached  to  it  with  a pearly 
appearance ; if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
thin,  it  will  run  off  like  w'ater.  The 
richer  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  more 
abundant  is  the  cream  ; but  connoisseurs 
agree  that  the  richest  milk  does  not  make 
the  best  cheese.  In  w'ann  weather,  milk 
will  turn  in  a few  hours,  but  in  the  win- 
ter it  W'ill  remain  good  for  tw'o  or  three 
days;  very  severe  cold,  however,  will 
sometimes  decompose  it,  unless  it  be  kept 
from  the  action  of  frost : during  the  hot- 
test weather,  milk  may  be  kept  sweet  for 
several  days  by  boiling  it  night  and  morn- 
ing, if  a little  carbonate  of  soda  previously 
dissolved  in  water  be  put  into  it ; an 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  dis- 
solved in  half  a pint  of  w'ater,  and  a table- 
spoonful be  added  to  a quart  of  milk. 
When  this  has  not  been  previously  done, 
and  in  boiling  the  milk  should  begin  to 
turn,  add  it  immediately,  and  if  not  suffi- 
cient, increase  the  quantity  by  a few  drops 
at  a time  ; the  flavour  of  milk  is  not  in- 
jured, and  as  the  watery  parts  are  driven 
off,  it  becomes  thicker  than  in  its  natural 
state.  It  has  also  been  found,  that  if  new 
milk  be  put  into  a closely  corked  bottle, 
and  then  plunged  in  boiling  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  it  will  remain  good 
for  a long  period.  For  travelling  in  coun- 
tries where  milk  cannot  be  had,  a powder 
is  obtained  from  it,  by  slow  evaporation  in 
shallow  vessels ; this  is  a tedious  process, 
as  the  heat  must  be  gentle,  but  the  pow'der 
mixed  with  water  is  an  agreeable  substi- 
tute for  milk.  The  milk  used  for  domestic 
purposes  in  Europe  is  principally  that  of 
the  cow  ; but  asses’  milk,  from  its  greater 
analogy  with  that  of  the  human  breast,  and 
its  being  much  lighter  of  digestion,  is 
much  employed  as  medicinal  diet  for  per- 
sons of  weak  or  diseased  lungs.  Goats’ 
milk,  in  many  parts  of  Europe  w'here 
cows  are  scarce,  is  used  exclusively ; it  is 
w'holesome,  and  being  more  astringent  than 
cows’  milk,  is  sometimes  preferable  to 
the  latter.  The  milk  of  sheep  is  much 
used  in  France,  but  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  cheese  : in  the  fi-omage 
de  Roquefort,  a cheese  resembling  Stilton, 
but  of  a still  richer  quality,  sheep’s  milk  is 
the  chief  article  employed.  In  Switzer- 
land, cheese  is  made  from  goats’  milk  alone, 
or  mixed  with  that  of  the  cow-,  and  some- 
times sheep’s  milk  is  also  used  with  the 
other  two:  the  cheeses  of  Switzerland 
have,  however,  a high  flavour,  which  docs 
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not  suit  every  palate.  Of  the  inillc  of 
nmres  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat,  for  it 
rarely  enters  into  the  domestic  uses  of 
Europe.  01’  the  nutritive  properties  of 
good  cows’  milk  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions,  where  the  stomach  digests  it 
with  facility  ; but  with  many  persons  it 
is  highly  indigestible,  particularly  if  un- 
boiled, and  notlihig  can  he  more  objec- 
tionable than  its  indiscriminate  use  in 
schools  as  an  article  of  food : the  old 
proverb  of  what  is  one  man’s  meat  is  an- 
other man’s  poison,  was  never  so  fidly 
verified  as  with  tliis  article  of  diet.  Me- 
dical advice  as  to  the  use  of  milk  in  quan- 
tity may  be  taken,  but  generally  speaking 
every  person  may  judge  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  he  used,  for  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  gives  speedy  evidence  of  in- 
juriousness or  benefit.  In  France,  where 
the  stomach  has  been  enfeebled  by  bad 
habits,  or  is  of  itself  so  weak  tliat  all  sti- 
mulating food  is  difficult  of  digestion, 
physicians  prescribe  a long  course  of 
milk  diet : in  many  cases  the  effect  is 
almost  magical ; in  others,  however,  it  is 
highly  injurious.  Some  persons  who  are 
unable  to  digest  milk  m its  ordinary  form, 
either  boiled  or  unboiled,  are  able  to  digest 
it  with  ease  when  made  into  puddings. 
The  whey  from  milk,  which  is  made  either 
by  boiling  in  it  a little  rennet,  or  acid  of 
any  kind,  and  then  separating  the  curd,  is 
much  recommended  in  cases  of  cold,  and 
is  an  agreeable  drink ; but  if  it  prove 
difficult  of  digestion,  some  gentle  tonic, 
such  as  rhubarb  and  gentian,  with  a small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  iron,  should  be  oc- 
casionally used.  An  eminent  physician 
has  advised,  that  where  milk  disagrees 
with  the  stomach,  and  yet  is  essential,  two 
pills,  composed  each  of  three  grains  of 
rhubarb,  two  of  gentian,  and  three  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  should  betaken  daily,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  there  is  actual  disease, 
which  renders  the  administration  of  tonics 
in  any  form  improper.  As  a refreshing 
drink,  milk  is  injured  by  boiling,  for  a 
portion  of  the  serum  is  thus  carried  oft’. 
Cream  is,  in  many  cases,  more  indiges- 
tible than  milk,  but  if  it  be  whipped  into  a 
froth  it  is  much  lighter  of  digestion.  The 
quality  of  milk  depends  much,  of  course, 
upon  the  food  of  the  animal ; but  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  the  quantity^  of 
green  food  should  be  large ; cows  which 
are.  in  the  pasture  only  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  day,  and  are  well  fed  in  the  stable 
with  hay,  corn,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  give 
very  rich  and  good  milk,  although  in  in- 
ferior quantity.  Milk  is  adulterated  in 
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various  ways : some  of  the  vendors  of 
milk,  after  diluting  it  with  water,  mix 
with  it  Hour  or  starch  and  the  whites  of 
eggs,  which  give  to  it  the  appearance  of 
the  genuine  article  ; it  requires,  however, 
a very  slight  degree  of  judgment  and  but 
little  experience  to  detect  these  adulter- 
ations. The  dilution  of  milk  is  seen  by 
its  thinness,  and  if  a little  genuine  milk  be 
boiled  and  its  appearance  be  carefully 
watched,  the  housewife  has  only  to  do  the  * 
same  with  milk  which  she  suspects  is  not 
genuine,  to  be  convinced  whether  it  is  so 
or  not;  the  taste  and  smell  will  do  the 
rest.  A very  agreeable  and  wholesome 
substitute  for  milk,  for  tea  or  coffee, 
at  sea,  or  under  other  circumstances 
when  it  cannot  be  had,  is  the  yolks  of 
eggs  beaten  up  with  fresh  water;  two 
yolks  are  beaten  up,  ■ndth  a spoon  or  a 
fork,  in  a cup,  and  about  a wine-glass  of 
water  is  gradually  added ; this  mixture  is 
very  agreeable,  and  is  even  preferable  to 
milk  for  those  persons  wth  w'hom  the 
latter  disagrees.  On  the  Continent,  in 
the  preparation  of  whey,  when  it  is  taken 
medicinally,  it  is  the  custom,  when  the 
curd  has  been  separated,  to  place  the  whey  - 
again  over  the  fire,  and  to  pour  into  it 
the  white  of  an  egg,  previously  beaten  up 
in  a -wine-glassful  of  water,  and  five  or 
six  drops  of  vinegar;  it  is  then  filtered 
through  blotting  paper  or  fine  linen,  and 
served  up. 

MILK  OF  EOSES.  A favourite 
cosmetic.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  as 
follows  : — Dissolve  over  a slow  fire,  in  a 
glazed  pan,  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti, 
half  an  ounce  of  virgin  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  -n'hite  soap  cut  into  shreds. 
Pound  in  a mortar  half  a pound  of  sweet 
and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  pre- 
viously blanched  by  putting  them  into 
hot  water,  and  removing  the  skins ; now 
remove  tlmee-fourths  of  the  almonds,  and 
pour  upon  the  remainder  in  the  mortar 
the  contents  of  the  pan,  pounding  sharply, 
to  incorporate  them  with  the  almonds, 
adding  from  time  to  time  those  which 
had  been  taken  out,  until  a fine  jiaste  is 
produced  from  the  whole ; mix  in  a 
bottle  a quart  of  water,  a pint  of  rose- 
water, (see  Roses,)  and  half  a pint  of 
spirits  of  wine,  in  which  about  ten  drops 
of  attar  of  roses  have  been  dissolved.  Pour 
three-fourths  of  this  mixture,  by  degrees, 
upon  the  mass  in  the  mortar,  and  work  it 
up  thoroughly ; then  strain  the  milk 
through  a cloth.  With  the  remaining 
fourth  of  the  mixture,  laid  aside,  work  up 
in  the  mortar  the  pulp  which  remains  in 
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the  cloth,  strain  it,  and  add  to  the  milk 
first  expressed ; before  the  milk  is  bottled, 
it  should  be  strained  through  a fine  sieve. 
As,  notwithstanding  the  gi-eatest  cai-e  in 
the  preparation,  this  composition  will  fre- 
quently decompose,  it  must  be  shaken  up 
in  the  bottle  before  it  is  used.  A more 
simple  mode  of  preparing  milk  of  roses  is, 
to  mix  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  tartar 
with  an  ounce  of  fine  olive  oil  and  an 
ounce  of  almond  oil,  and  having  poured  it 
off  carefully,  add  it  gradually  to  a,  quart 
of  rose-water  and  an  ounce  of  spirits  of 
wine  in  which  four  drops  of  attar  of  roses 
have  been  mixed,  shaking  the  bottle  in 
which  the  whole  is  mixed  carefully.  The 
milk  of  cucumbers  is  a favourite  cosmetic 
in  the  south  of  France  : it  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  the  milk  of  roses,  using  the 
expressed  juice  of  cucumbers,  instead  of 
rose-water,  and  adding  spirits  of  wine  in 
the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a pint  of 
cucumber  juice.  Any  perfume,  such  as- 
rose,  lavender,  &c.,  may  be  given  to  the 
milk,  by  dissolving  a few  drops  of  the  es- 
sential oil  of  the  perfume  to  be  used  in 
the  spu-its  of  wine.  The  usual  perfume, 
however,  is  the  essence  of  jessamine,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a pint 
of  the  juice ; the  essence  should  be  diluted 
in  spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  an  ounce. 

MINT.  A very  pleasant  herb  as  sea- 
soning and  in  sauces.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  mint  in  general  use,  but  the 
spearmint  is  chiefly  used  for  distilling. 
Mint-w'ater,  made  by  distilling  the  leaves, 
(see  Distillation,)  is  used  as  a vehicle 
in  medicine,  for  the  administration  of 
Epsom  salts,  rhubarb,  &c.,  and  is  also  a 
favourite  water  among  the  good  house- 
wives for  flatulency,  cholic,  hysterics,  &c. 
Infused  in  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  with 
the  addition  of  a syrup,  or  distilled  with 
spirit,  it  forms  an  agreeable  cordial,  and 
is  considered  good  where  there  is  flatu- 
lency, but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a gene- 
ral rule,  that  all  alcoholic  drinks  are  bad 
in  such  cases.  Where  mint  is  used,  there- 
fore, it  should  either  be  as  a distilled 
water,  or  by  taking  a very  small  quantity 
of  the  essential  oil,  dissolved  in  as  little 
.spirit  as  possible,  and  then  mixed  with 
spring  water.  Where  distillation  is  not 
convenient,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a phial 
of  what  is  called  essence  of  peppennint, 
which  is  sold  by  all  druggists,  and  to  take 
tw’o,  three,  or  four  drops  of  it,  in  a wine- 
glassful  of  water,  first  dissolving  the  oil  in  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy.  As  Epsom  and 
other  purgative  salts,  when  taken  alone,  arc 
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frecjuently  found  to  be  too  cold  for  the 
stomach,  it  is  well  to  have  a little  of  this 
essential  oil  on  hand.  Nothing  is  so  easy 
as  the  propagation  of  the  plant : in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  this  is  done  by  part- 
ing the  roots  and  planting  them  ; in  sum- 
mer, the  cuttings  put  deeply  into  the 
earth  strike  rapidly.  To  preserve  this 
herb,  like  most  others,  for  winter  use,  it  is 
to  be  gathered  just  before  it  comes  into 
flower,  and  dried  slowly  in  the  shade. 

IMOSS.  The  moss  which  is  found 
upon  rocks  and  trees  is,  in  some  of  the 
northern  countries,  used  extensively  by 
the  poorer  inhabitants  as  food,  and  some 
species  are  considered  highly  medicinal. 
In  England,  during  the  last  few"  years, 
Iceland  moss,  and  the  Irish  moss,  called 
Carageen,  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
medical  faculty  in  pulmonaiy  and  some 
other  diseases,  as  an  unh-ritating,  and  at 
the  same  time  nutritious  food.  But  many 
persons  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  it  is  a specific  in  cases 
of  consumption,  where  that  distressing 
malady  admits  of  cure  : neither  the  Ice- 
land nor  the  Carageen  moss  has  any 
specific  and  direct  action  upon  the  lungs ; 
whatever  good  it  may  do  must  be  through 
the  stomach,  by  enabling  the  patient  to 
keep  up  his  strength,  and  thus  giving 
to  nature  'a  better  chance  of  struggling 
with  disease.  The  Iceland  moss  is  more 
medicinal,  but  less  nutritive  than  the 
Carageen : it  has  a pleasant  bitter,  and  is, 
therefore,  tonic ; but  the  Carageen  is  so 
much  more  mucilaginous  than  the  Ice- 
land, that,  as  food,  two  ounces  of  the  former 
are  fully  equal  to  three  of  the  latter.  The 
mode  of  preparing  either  is  exceedingly 
simple.  If  it  is  intended  as  a beverage, 
two  ounces  of  it  are  to  be  well  washed  in 
cold  water,  and  then  to  be  put  over  a slow  fire 
w'ith  tw'o  quails  of  cold  water,  to  simmer 
until  reduced  to  half  the  quantity ; it  is 
then  to  be  strained.  A large  breakfast 
teacupful  of  this  should  be  taken  every 
morning,  on  rising  from  bed,  without 
sugar*  or  milk,  unless  tlie  stomach  of  the 
patient  should  digest  milk  with  facility, 
in  which  case  as  much  as  one-third  of 
boiled  milk  may  be  mixed  with  it ; but  if 
it  be  found  unpleasant  without  sugar,  a 
very  small  quantity  may  be  used  ; it  is 
decidedly  better,  however,  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned,  to  dispense  with  sugar.  In 
cases  of  indigestion,  w-hcre  the  stomach 
at  its  first  meal  w’ould  be  over  excited  by 
tea  or  coffee,  and  chocolate  would  be  too 
heavy,  a cup  of  this  decoction  is  cxceed- 
ingly  useful,  and  two  -or  three  hours 
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afterwards  a regular  breakfast  may  be 
taken  without  injury.  In  such  cases, 
also,  a cup  of  the  same  beverage  may  be 
taken  with  benefit  at  night,  and  then  a 
small  2)ortion  of  sherry  wine  or  a little 
brandy  may  be  added  to  it,  with  enough 
sugar  to  make  it  agreeable ; but  in  pul- 
monary affections  it  is  advisable  to  make 
the  moss  almost  an  exclusive  food,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  preparation  of  it  may  be 
varied.  It  should  be  boiled  down  to 
one-third  of  the  quantity  of  water  first 
used,  and  made  into  a jelly,  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  the  calf ’s-foot  jelly ; of 
this  some  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  the  day.  As  the  Carageen  moss 
is  the  more  palatable  of  the  two,  the  jelly 
may  be  made  from  that ; but  in  this  case 
we  would  recommend  the  patient  to  drink 
also  a teacupful  of  the  plain  decoction 
of  the  Iceland  moss  every  morning.  As 
food  only,  the  Carageen  moss  is  exceed- 
ingly nutritious,  and  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable, when  made  into  soup  with 
meat  and  vegetables  ; it  is,  in  fact,  quite 
equal  to  the  far-famed  bird’s-nest  soup  of 
the  Chinese. 

MULBEIIRIES.  The  fruit  of  the 
mulberry  tree.  This  fruit  is  of  an  agree- 
able acidity,  and  is  said  to  be  very  useful 
in  sore  throats,  as  a jam  or  jelly,  and  also 
in  fevers,  in  the  form  of  syrup  mixed  with 
water.  It  enters  but  little  into  pastry  in 
a distinct  form,  but  gives  an  additional 
flavom-  to  some  of  the  other  fruits.  Apple 
jelly,  also,  is  improved  by  adding  a pro- 
portion of  mulberry  juice. 

To  PBESERVE  Mulberries  in  Sug.4r. 
Choose  large  and  very  ripe  mulberries, 
put  them  gently  into  some  strong  syrup, 
and  let  them  boil,  covering  over  the  pan, 
and  shaking  it  gently  from  time  to  time  ; 
then  take  them  off  the  fire,  skim  the 
syrup,  and  let  them  stand  for  two  hours  ; 
they  are  then  to  be  put  on  again,  and 
boiled  until  the  syrup  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly thick ; pour  into  glasses  and 
pots,  and  keep  by  for  use. 

To  PRESERVE  Mulberries  in  a dry 
STATE.  Gather  them  when  not  quite 
ripe,  and  give  them  a boil  in  syrup ; then 
let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  near 
the  fire,  so  as  just  to  keep  warm  ; at  the 
end  of  this  time,  take  them  out,  drain 
them,  and  put  them  upon  tins,  powdering 
them  well  with  fine  sugar,  and  exposing 
them  to  the  sun ; when  they  are  dry  on 
one  side,  turn  them,  powder  them  in  the 
same  way,  and  finish  the  drying. 

Ratafi.v  of  Mulberries.  Take  half 
a pound  of  red  currants,  three  pounds 
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of  ripe  mulberries,  and  half  a pound  of 
rasplierries ; put  them  for  a very  short 
time  over  the  fire;  then  put  the  juice,  with 
half  a drachm  of  mace,  to  infuse  for  three 
weeks  in  eight  quarts  of  brandy ; now 
melt  three  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  water,  which  mix  with  the  brandy ; 
filter  the  whole,  and  put  into  bottles. 

Syrup  of  Mulberries.  Choose  them 
very  ripe,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  and 
let  them  break  over  a slow  fire ; then  pass 
them  through  a sieve,  to  get  out  the  juice; 
having  clarified  this  juice  by  putting  it 
through  a jelly  bag,  add  to  it  a quantity 
of  very  strong  syrup,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  juice  ; 
keep  this  near  the  fire  until  it  is  reduced 
about  one  fourth,  and  when  cold  pour  into 
bottles. 

MULLED  "WTHE.  Boil  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  for  about  ten  minutes, 
three  cloves,  a bit  of  cinnamon,  a little 
fresh  lemon-peel,  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  loaf  sugar  ; skim,  and  then  add  a 
pint  of  port  wine  ; when  the  whole  begins 
to  boil,  take  it  oftj  strain  it,  and  grate  in 
some  nutmeg ; serve  with  toasted  bread. 
French  red  wine  may  be  used,  but  in 
that  case  more  sugar  will  be  necessary. 

MUSHROOMS.  Too  much  care  can- 
not be  taken  in  the  choice  of  this  article, 
as  there  are  many  species  which  are  more 
or  less  poisonous  ; nor  are  even  the  best 
a very  digestible  food,  if  taken  in  a large 
quantity.  As  many  mushrooms  which  are 
of  a poisonous  nature  have  a near  resem- 
blance to  those  which  may  be  used  Buth- 
out  danger,  the  purchaser  should  deal 
only  with  those  persons  whose  probit}* 
and  experience  are  guarantee  against  dan- 
ger. In  cases,  however,  where,  for  want 
of  these  precautions,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  mushrooms  of  a poisonous  nature 
may  have  been  eaten,  and  where  medical 
assistance  is  not  immediately  at  hand,  the 
following  treatment,  as  recommended  by 
M.  Orfila,  should  immediately  be  had  re- 
course to  : — On  tlie  first  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  take  three  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  in  a glass  of  water  ; a quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  take  a third  of  a second 
glass  of  water,  in  which  have  been  dis- 
solved twenty-four  gi-ains  of  ipecacuanha 
and  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  salts ; the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  mixture  are  to  be  taken 
at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  each.  As 
soon  as  pretty  sharp  vomiting  has  been 
induced,  recourse  should  be  had  to  purga- 
tives— the  best  in  this  case  is  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil ; if  this  should  fail  in  its  effect, 
the  dose  must  be  repeated;  and  if  the 
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disease  should  make  rapid  progress,  not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  and  the 
poisonous  substance  should  not  have  been 
evacuated,  an  ounce  ot  tobacco  must  be 
boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  and  adminis- 
tered as  a lavement the  usual  action  of 
which  remedy  is  vomiting.  When  the 
poison  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
must  take  a few  table-spoonfuls  of  a 
mixture  composed  of  mint-water  or 
orange  flower  water,  or  plain  water,  if 
these  are  not  at  hand,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  ether.  If,  in  despite  of  this 
treatment,  the  disease  does  not  give  way, 
and  the  patient  complains  of  severe  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  the  part  must  be  fomented 
with  flannel  dipped  in  hot  water ; and 
where  a hot  bath  can  be  had,  it  must  not 
be  neglected.  If  the  pain  does  not  cease, 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  leeches  are  to 
be  applied.  If  no  treatment  has  been 
adopted  until  the  fever  has  become  intense, 
and  the  abdomen  much  swelled  and  very 
painful,  the  tongue  being  dry,  the  thirst 
great,  and  the  skin,  mouth,  and  throat  hot, 
irritating  purgatives  must  not  be  adopted, 
but  the  patient  must  be  bled,  both  from 
the  arm  and  by  leeches  on  the  abdomen, 
and  fomentations  and  linseed  lavements 
be  had  recourse  to.  A very  mistaken 
treatment  has  sometimes  been  adopted  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms,  by  the 
administration  of  vinegar,  ether,  and  very 
strong  salt  water.  It  is  known  that 
mushrooms  steeped  in  either  of  these 
liquids  lose  in  a short  time  their  poi- 
sonous qualities,  but  these  properties  are 
transferred  to  the  liquid  itself,  conse- 
quently whilst  any  mushrooms  remain  on 
the  stomach  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
should  be  employed.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state  that  w'here  medical  aid  can 
be  at  once  obtained,  the  stomach-pump, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  the  best  and  surest 
remedy. 

Mushroom  Catsup.  Having  skinned 
and  peeled  the  large  field  mushrooms, 
crush  them  into  a pulp,  adding  a table- 
spooHful  of  salt  to  every  quart  of  pulp  : let 
them  stand  for  a day  and  a night ; then  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor,  and  add  to  every 
quart  about  twenty  cloves,  thirty  pepper- 
corns, and  the  same  quantity  of  allspice ; 
boil  very  gently  for  about  half  an  hour  ; 
then  put  into  bottles  with  the  spices. 
Some  persons  add  port  wine,  but  this 
rather  injures  than  improves  the  flavour, 
and  is  objectionable  for  many  sauces.  A 
little  mace  may  be  added,  but  it  is  not 
essential. 

Broiued  Mushrooms.  Take  large  and 
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fresh  gathered  mushrooms;  cut  off  the 
stalk,  wash,  and  skin  them,  make  little 
incisions  in  the  under  part,  then  powder 
them  with  salt  and  pepper  ; let  them  lay 
for  a short  time  in  olive  oil,  and  broil  them 
on  both  sides  : they  may  be  served  up 
with  a little  fresh  butter,  laid  on  while 
hot;  or,  in  the  French  way,  with  a sauce 
composed  of  good  salad  oil,  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  shalots.  The  steeping  them  in 
oil  before  broiling  may  be  omitted ; this, 
however,  is  the  invariable  mode  on  the 
Continent. 

ScoHLOPED  Mushrooms.  Put  the 
mushrooms  into  a saucepan,  with  fresh 
butter,  chopped  parsley,  shalots,  and  a 
few  mushrooms,  also  chopped  up  ; moisten, 
them  from  time  to  time,  with  a little  but- 
ter and  water,  mixed  with  flour,  and  stew 
them  gently  for  about  half  an  hour ; then 
put  them  into  shells  or  a dish,  covered 
with  crumbs  of  bread : put  them  over  a 
charcoal  fire  for  a short  time,  and  brown 
Avith  a salamander. 

Stewed  Mushrooms.  Put  the  mush- 
rooms into  a saucepan,  with  salt,  pepper, 
chopped  parsley,  young  onions,  or  chives, 
a little  vinegar,  and  some  fresh  butter ; 
let  them  stew  very  gently,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  tender. 

MUSK.  An  animal  secretion,  of 
strong,  and,  in  an  unmixed  state,  almost 
offensive  odour,  but  which  mixed  in  small 
quantities  with  many  other  perfumes,  im- 
proves them  much,  and  fixes  the  prepara- 
tion : thus,  a small  quantity  of  musk  in 
the  essence  of  lavender,  or  what  is  called 
spirituous  water  of  lavender,  (see  Laven- 
der,) softens  the  mixture,  and  renders 
the  perfume  durable.  Musk  is  generally 
used  in  perfumery  in  the  form  of  a tinc- 
ture, which  is  made  simply  by  infusing 
the  musk  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  at  the  end 
of  some  days  filtering  the  infusion.  Musk 
of  good  quality  retains  its  odour  longer 
than  any  other  perfume.  It  was  fonnerly 
used  extensively  in  medicine,  for  spas- 
modic and  hysterical  affections,  but  is  now 
rarely  administered.  On  account  of  its 
high  price,  musk  is  very  much  adulter- 
ated ; and  in  Germany  an  ai'tificial  musk 
is  made,  by  mixing  nitrous  acid  with  some 
oil,  which  gives  a precipitate ; this  is 
At-ashed  with  hot  Avater,  and  then  has  a 
very  high  odour  of  the  genuine  article. 

MUSTARD.  This  is  a very  useful 
article,  as  a condiment,  and  is  frequently 
employed  Avith  great  benefit  in  medical 
practice.  It  is  an  agreeable  stimulant, 
and  seldom  disagrees  Avith  the  stomach 
in  the  quantity  which  is  generallv’  used 
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in  diet ; in  large  quantities,  however,  taken 
internally,  it  aets  as  a powerful  emetic : 
from  one  to  tvvo  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
powder,  freshly  mixed,  will  he  found  very 
useful  as  an  emetic,  in  eases  of  poisoning, 
where  medical  assistance  may  not  he  at 
hand  to  prescribe  other  and  immediate 
remedies.  Of  late  years,  the  white  mus- 
tard-seed, swallowed  whole,  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  ounce  three  times  per  day,  has 
been  recommended  in  cases  of  indigestion 
and  some  other  affections,  and  many  cures 
have  been  pompously  announced.  It  was 
pretended,  that  to  the  medical  properties 
of  the  seed  were  added  mechanical  pro- 
perties, when  taken  in  tlris  way,  and  that 
the  gentle  irritation  of  the  round  substance 
passing  through  the  lower  bowels,  roused 
them  to  action,  and  mixing  with  the  ex- 
cess of  mucus  and  slime,  carried  it  off. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  truth 
in  this  explanation,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
certain  that  there  is  any  essential  differ- 
ence between  taking,  as  a medicine,  mus- 
tard in  the  seed  or  in  a more  concentrated 
form,  such  as  the  oil  or  essence  which  it 
yields  when  chemically  treated.  Where 
stimulants  are  necessary,  as  in  some  cases 
of  haemorrhoids,  the  use  of  mustard  may 
be  very  beneficial,  and  as  taking  it  in  the 
seed  is  agreeable,  that  may  be  the  best 
inode  ; but  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this 
article  in  large  doses  may  do  great  harm, 
where  stimulants  are  not  called  for  by  the 
state  of  the  patient.  It  should  not  be 
persevered  in  if,  after  a few  doses,  the 
person  taking  it  should  find  no  sensible 
improvement ; and,  whenever  it  produces 
a dryness  of  the  skin,  and  an  increase  of 
that  peculiar  hard  and  dry  sensation  of 
the  hand,  which  is  so  common  in  cases 
of  indigestion,  it  should  be  laid  aside 
entirely,  or  at  least  be  suspended  until  the 
effect  produced  by  it  has  ceased.  There 
are  not,  however,  any  of  the  objections  to 
the  use  of  mustard  externally,  which  may 
apply  to  it  as  an  internal  remedy  : it  is 
invaluable  as  a plaster,  a poultice,  a lotion, 
and  with  a foot-bath. 

Mustard  Plaster.  Take  an  ounce 
of  fresh  powder  of  mustard,  and  mix  it  up 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  a paste ; then  spread  upon  cloth  or 
brown  paper,  and  apply  it : let  it  remain 
on  until  the  pain  has  become  so  severe 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  borne.  In  cases 
of  sick  head-ache,  this  plaster  is  excellent, 
applied  to  the  temples,  and  at  the  same 
time,  if  convenient,  to  the  feet ; and  for 
the  ear-ache,  it  is  also  excellent,  .applied 
behind  the  ear.  It  is  also  very  vjiluablc 
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in  incipient  or  continued  sore  throats, 
applied  round  the  neck  ; on  removing  the 
plaster,  the  pain  it  lias  produced  generally 
ceases  gradually,  and  disappears  altogether 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  ; the  only  incon- 
venience produced  is  a redness,  which 
sometimes  does  not  disappear  for  several 
days. 

Mustard  Poultice.  Take  two  ounces 
of  linseed  meal,  and  mix  with  it  an 
ounce  of  fresh  powder  of  mustard  in  warm 
water  to  the  proper  thickness ; put  be- 
tween the  folds  of  a fine  cloth,  and  apply 
to  the  part  affected ; the  effect  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  plaster,  but  from  its  form, 
it  is  more  applicable  to  the  stomach, 
bowels,  thighs,  and  feet.  The  cloth  in 
which  it  is  put  must  be  fine,  otherwise 
the  effect  upon  the  part  would  be  impeded 
by  it ; the  best  way  of  using  it  is  to  apply 
it  directly  to  the  part,  without  the  inter- 
Tention  of  any  cloth ; but  in  this  case  the 
poultice  dries  upon  the  skin,  and  is  re- 
moved with  difiBculty.  This  is  a mUd 
and  safe  counter-irritant,  applied  to  the 
stomach  in  cases  of  indigestion  or  severe 
cold,  and  to  the  epigastrium,  where  there 
is  torpidity  of  the  bowels  or  inflammatory 
action.  As  a derivant,  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  feet  and  thighs,  for  the  irritation 
which  it  produces  has  a tendency  to 
equalize  the  circulation,  by  drawing  the 
blood  from  one  part  of  the  system  to 
another,  and  it  also  diminishes  pain ; for, 
in  nature,  a diseased  and  a mechanical 
action  cannot  well  go  on  at  the  same  time, 
if  the  latter  be  of  sufficient  powder;  the 
pain  produced  by  the  one  causes  a cessation 
of  the  other,  and  nature  having  been  re- 
lieved by  the  diversion,  has  time  to  re- 
assume the  functions  of  health. 

Mustard  Foot-bath.  Fill  the  foot- 
bath with  water  sufficiently  wann  to  be 
agreeable,  but  not  more  so,  for  it  is  a great 
mistake  to  take  a hot  foot-bath  ; the  Wood, 
instead  of  being  drawn  from  the  upper 
portions  of  the  bo.iy  and  head,  is  rather 
driven  towards  the  latter  in  this  case. 
Stir  in  four  ounces  of  mustard,  and  keep 
the  feet  and  legs  in  the  bath  for  half  an 
hour,  adding  warm  water  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  first  tempera- 
ture ; then  go  to  bed.  In  recent,  or  even 
confirmed  colds,  this  is  .an  excellent  re- 
medy, and  will  frequently  ward  off  severe 
disease. 

StEA.M  jMusrAKD-BATH  FOR  rilE 
Head.  Put  an  ounce  of  mustard  powder 
into  a large  bowl  or  h.a.sin,  with  a drachm 
of  camjihor  broken  into  .small  pieces;  pour 
on  them  a quart  of  boiling  i\  atcr : hold 
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tlie  head  ovei-  the  steam  from  time  to  time, 
taking  care  to  cover  tlie  head  with  a cloth, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  vapour. 
This  is  an  admirable  remedy  in  obstinate 
colds  of  the  head. 

Mustard  Lotion  for  Friction. — 
Put  two  ounces  of  mustard  into  half  a 
pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  with  two  drachms 
of  camphor ; let  the  mixture  stand  for  two 
or  three  days,  carefully  corked  up  in  a 
bottle ; then  strain  it  off,  and  keep  it  in 
a bottle  for  use.  It  is  good,  in  the  way 
of  friction,  for  sprains  and  rheumatism, 
and  is  sometimes  used  for  gout,  by  laying 
linen  which  is  moistened  with  it  over  the 
part  that  is  affected. 

Mustard  for  the  Table.  The 
English  mode  of  makmg  mustard  as  a 
condiment  for  food  is  very  simple : it  con- 
sists merely  in  mixmg  the  powder  or 
flour  with  hot  water,  and  a little  salt ; 
horse-radish  is  sometimes  added;  in  this 
case,  a small  quantity  of  this  root  must 
be  boiled  in  the  water  with  wliich  the 
mustard  is  mixed. 

French  Mustard.  The  mustard  for 
the  table  used  by  the  French  differs 
materially  from  what  is  used  in  England, 
for  vinegar,  more  or  less,  enters  into  the 
composition,  and  the  grain  itself  is  not 
the  same ; the  finer  sorts  have  always  the 
addition  of  aromatic  herbs.  Some  of  the 
French  mustards  are  very  agreeable,  par- 
ticularly if  taken  with  cold  meats.  The 
common  domestic  mustard  is  made  with 
the  grain  of  the  seneve,  which  is  of  a 
darker  colom’  than  English  mustard-seed. 
It  is  ground  up  with  vinegar,  on  a stone 
slab,  and  then  put  into  pots  for  use ; where 
herbs  are  used,  they  are  steeped  in  the 
vinegar  with  which  the  mustard  is  to  be 
ground  up.  The  choice  of  the  herbs 
varies  with  the  manufacturers : some  use 
thyme,  mint,  tarragon,  and  even  garlic ; 
others  make  a different  selection.  The 
English  who  wish  to  make  the  common 
domestic  mustard  in  the  French  way, 
must  provide  themselves  with  the  seneve 
or  senvy  seed ; this  being  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  may  be  mixed  with  the  French 
vinegar,  now  sold  by  most  of  the  grocers 
in  England.  In  France,  the  white  mus- 
tard seed  is  never  used  for  the  table  ; 
large  quantities  of  it  are  taken  medici- 
nally,  and,  ground,  it  is  used  as  an  ex- 
ternal remedy,  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
In  the  foot-bath  in  France,  a stronger 
and  coarser  kind  of  mustard  than  that 
employed  for  the  table  is  used  by  the 
poorer  classes,  but  the  flour  of  the  white 
niustard,  which  is  called  in  France  Eng- 


glish  mustard,  is  used  by  those  who  do 
not  cure  for  the  extra  cost.  In  Italy, 
mustard  for  the  table  is  generally  made 
up  with  wine. 

Mustard  and  Gress.  This  is  used 
as  a small  salad,  and,  from  the  bitter  qua- 
lity of  the  mustard,  it  is  a good  stomachic. 
It  is  sown  early  in  the  spring,  in  a shel- 
tered border,  in  rows,  and  will  be  ready 
for  cutting  in  a very  few  days.  It  may 
also  be  grown  upon  flannel  frequently 
moistened  with  water,  and  placed  by  the 
fire-side. 

MUTTON.  This  meat  is  very  nutri- 
tious, and  of  easy  digestion,  and,  fi'om  itp 
being  good  at  all  seasons,  is  a very  useful 
article  in  domestic  economy ; it  is,  how- 
ever, eaten  in  greater  perfection  in  win- 
ter, when  it  can  be  longer  hung  before 
cooking,  by  which  it  becomes  tender  and 
of  higher  flavour.  This  remark,  however, 
only  applies  to  roast  mutton,  for  when  it 
has  been  hung  long  it  loses  its  whiteness, 
which  is  so  indispensable  a qualification 
when  it  is  to  be  boiled.  The  sheep  in 
most  estimation  for  the  table  in  England 
are  the  south-down,  which  are  fed  on 
the  downs  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and 
derive  a very  fine  flavour  from  the  wild 
thyme,  which  grows  in  great  abimdance 
in  those  parts.  The  Welsh  mutton  is 
also  much  esteemed ; it  is  very  small,  but 
of  high  flavour,  and  when  well  hung  is 
httle  inferior  to  venison.  The  sheep  most 
valued  in  France  are  those  wliich  come 
from  Normandy,  called  moviom  de  Pre- 
sale;  but  the  ordinary  sorts,  although 
very  fine  to  the  eye,  are  not  equal  in 
flavour  to  Enghsh  mutton.  The  same 
remark  is  equally  apphcable  to  the  beef. 
The  best  meat  to  be  obtained  in  France 
is  veal.  The  French  have  a very  small  kind 
of  sheep  in  Brittany,  some  of  wliich,  when 
at  full  growth,  do  not  weigh  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  the  flesh  of 
which  very  much  resembles  Welsh  mut- 
ton, but  is,  if  anything,  superior.  The 
fine  flavour  of  the  mutton  from  these 
sheep  is  attributed  to  their  feeding  upon 
aromatic  herbs  peculiai’  to  the  country ; 
they  degenerate  when  they  are  removed 
to  any  other  part  of  France.  The  moun- 
tain sheep  of  the  Ardennes  are  also  in 
liigh  estimation. 

Boast  Leg  of  Mutton.  The  rule 
already  given  for  roasting  beef  is  equally 
applicable  to  mutton.  The  leg  for  roast- 
ing should  alwa^'s  be  hung  a longer  or  a 
shorter  time  belore  cooking,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  tlie  weather.  The  same 
rule  api>lies  with  regard  to  the  time 
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necessary  for  cooking,  jtaking  care  not  to 
put  it  too  dose  at  first,  but  approaching 
it  gradually;  let  it  be  well  basted  the 
whole  time,  and  when  served  it  should  be 
placed  on  a water-dish  or  on  a spirit-lamp, 
as  no  moat  so  soon  gets  cold.  Red  cur- 
rant jelly  should  be  served  with  this 
joint.  A very  piquant  fiavour  is  given  to 
a leg  of  mutton  by  the  following  force- 
meat : — Take  bread-crumbs,  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a shalot,  some 
parsley,  and  a small  smoked  herring, 
skinned  and  boned ; let  these  ingredients 
be  finely  chopped  and  mixed  together, 
then  make  an  incision  in  the  part  near 
the  knuckle  and  introduce  this  forcemeat. 
Where  a smoked  herring  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, anchovies  may  be  substituted. 
For  gravy,  adopt  the  same  plan  as  directed 
for  roast  beef.  The  other  joints  of  the 
sheep  which  are  usually  roasted  are  the 
saddle,  the  loin,  and  the  shoulder.  With 
the  latter,  onion  sauce  is  generally  eaten. 
(See  Sauces.)  A clove  of  garlic  cut  up 
and  stuck  into  the  knuckle  is  a great 
improvement,  where  the  flavour  of  that 
article  is  not  objected  to. 

Shoueder  of  Mutton  may  be  roasted 
as  the  leg ; but  another  method  of  dressing 
it  is  to  take  out  the  bone,  and  having 
rolled  it  up,  to  boil  it,  putting  it  on  as  di- 
rected for  a leg;  it  is  best,  however,  to  put 
it  into  a cloth.  Prepare  some  of  any  sort 
of  white  sauce,  to  which  add  some  thick 
cream  and  hot  pickle  chopped  fine,  which 
pour  hot  over  the  mutton  when  served ; 
the  sauce  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton.  Choose  a 
white,  plump  leg ; put  it  over  a fire  in  cold 
water,  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt ; let  the 
vessel  be  sufficiently  large  that  the  meat 
may  be  covered  ; when  it  begins  to  boil, 
skim  carefully,  and  then  let  it  only  sim- 
mer. This  joint  should  not  be  overdone ; 
the  red  gravy  should  follow  the  knife 
when  cut.  Capers,  chopped  fine  and  put 
into  melted  butter,  should  be  thrown  over 
the  joint,  and  some  more  of  the  same  sauce 
be  served  in  a sauce  tureen.  (See  Caper 
Sauce.)  The  liquor  in  which  a leg  of 
mutton  has  been  boiled  may  the  next  day 
be  made  into  excellent  soup,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a head  of  celery,  some  carrots, 
turnips,  an  onion,  and  a few  split  peas ; 
all  the  vegetables  to  be  cut  small,  except 
the  onion,  which  is  to  be  stuck  with  cloves. 
The  middle  part  of  the  neck  is  also  very 
delicate,  boiled,  and  is  usually  preferred 
when  broth  is  required ; mashed  turnips 
are  usually  served  with  boiled  mutton. 
Many  parties  prefer  putting  on  the  meat 
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in  boiling  water,  but  it  is  always  more 
tender  when  put  on  in  cold. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  a la  Tubuue. 
Boil  a shoulder  of  mutton  in  some  good 
stock,  adding  some  parsley,  a bunch  of 
fine  herbs,  six  carrots,  four  turnips,  two 
shalots,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  pepper 
and  salt ; when  done,  boil  some  rice,  which 
has  been  well  washed,  in  the  stock,  and 
when  the  mutton  is  dished  up,  make  two 
or  three  deep  incisions  in  it  lengthwise, 
and  fill  the  openings  with  rice  ; then  grate 
some  Gru^bre  cheese  over  the  whole,  and 
brown  with  a salamander;  some  good 
sauce  must  be  served  with  it. 

Loin  of  Mutton  Stewed.  "WTien 
the  meat  has  been  boned  and  the  skin  re- 
moved, put  it  in  a steivpan  with  a pint 
of  water ; when  done,  which  will  be  by 
the  time  the  water  is  half  wasted,  take  it 
out  and  strain  it ; mix  the  liquor  in  which 
it  has  been  stewed  with  some  highly  sea- 
soned gravy,  to  which  add  some  small 
mushrooms,  a shalot,  two  bay  leaves,  and 
a little  parsley  chopped  fine,  and  put  the 
meat  into  it,  and  heat  it  thoroughly. 

Leg  of  Mutton  Stewed.  Having 
larded  the  thick  part  of  the  leg  with  bacon, 
put  it  into  a large  stewqian  ivith  some 
stock,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  two  or  three  cloves ; when  done, 
drain  it,  and  serve  with  a sauce  made  as 
follow's : — Put  a little  stock  into  a stew- 
pan,  wdth  a few  capers,  three  or  four  an- 
chovies, a little  parsley,  and  a shalot ; let 
the  sauce  boil  five  minutes,  and  serve  it 
with  the  mutton. 

Mutton  Cuops  and  Cutlets.  (See 
Lamb.) 

Mutton  Chops  with  Bread  Crumbs. 
Take  aivay  the  skin,  season  wdth  pepper 
and  salt,  and  having  beaten  the  chops  fiat, 
lay  them  in  butter  melted  for  the  purpose; 
before  the  butter  is  cold,  take  them  out, 
and  cover  them  well  with  bread  crumbs ; 
then  put  them  on  the  fire,  and  broil  them 
rather  quickly,  taking  care  that  the  crumbs 
do  not  burn ; they  may  be  served  with 
sharp  sauce,  or  sauce  of  any  other  kind. 

Chops  a la  Maintenon.  ILmng 
beaten  the  chops  flat,  bruise  the  yolk  of 
a hard  boiled  egg,  and  mix  it  with  grated 
bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  chopiied  sweet 
herbs ; cover  the  chops  well  with  this 
mixture,  wrap  each  up  in  white  paper,  and 
broil,  turning  them  frequently ; they  may 
either  be  served  up  in  the  paper  or  with 
gravy. 

Harricot  !Mutton.  Cut  a loin  of 
mutton  into  chops,  not  too  thick  ; fry  them 
brown  ; then  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
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a few  onions  which  iiave  been  sliced  and 
fried  in  butter,  some  carrots  and  turnips 
cut  it  thin  slices,  two  or  three  cloves, 
soiue  peppei',  and  a little  allspice ; this  should 
be  put  to  simmer  very  slowly  for  about 
an  hour  and  a half,  and  then  be  served, 
adding  a little  mushroom  catsup. 

CoLiABED  Mutton.  The  best  joint 
for  this  purpose  is  the  breast,  but  a shoulder 
may  be  used,  if  preferred.  After  having 
taken  out  all  the  bones,  make  a forcemeat 
wdth  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  lemon 
thyme,  and  an  anchovy  mhiced  ^ season 
it  well  mth  salt  and  pepper;  when  the 
meat  has  been  rubbed  over  with  an  egg 
beaten  up,  cover  it  with  the  forcemeat, 
roll  it  firmly,  and  tie ; put  it  on  in  cold 
water,  and  skim  well  when  it  begins  to 
boil ; make  a good  gravy,  seasoned  with 
herbs,  and  before  serving  add  a little 
mushroom  catsup. 

Corned  Leg  of  Mutton.  Rub  it 
well  with  salt,  and  let  it  stand  for  a day ; 
then  wipe  it  dry,  and  put  it  into  beef 
pickle  for  five  or  six  days ; boil  it  plain, 
and  serve  with  melted  butter  : the  vege- 
tables usually  eaten  with  this  joint  are 
brocoli  or  mashed  turnips. 

Mutton  Ham.  Choose  a fine  hind 
quarter  of  mutton,  and  cut  it  into  the 
shape  of  a ham  ; then  pound  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  a pound  of  salt,  and  half  a pound 
of  brown  sugar;  let  the  ham  be  well 
rubbed  with  this,  and  let  it  lie  for  ten 
days,  turning  it,  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
pickle  every  day ; smoke  it  with  sawdust 
for  a foidnight,  and  hang  it  to  dry.  If 
not  dressed  immediately,  it  will  require 
to  be  soaked  two  hours  before  boiling. 

Mutton  as  Venison.  Hang  up  for 
several  days  a large  fat  loin  or  haunch ; 
then  bone  it,  remove  all  the  kidney- 
fat,  and  take  off  the  skin ; rub  it  well 
over  wfith  some  brown  sugar  and  black 
pepper,  mixed  together,  and  pour  over  it 
some  French  red  wine ; it  must  be  rubbed 
with  this  mixture  and  be  turned  daily  for 
four  days,  covering  it  all  the  time  with 
the  skin  which  has  been  removed  from 
the  upper  part.  When  roasted,  it  must 
be  covered  with  paper,  and  served  with 
the  same  sauces  as  venison. 

Mutton  Pie.  Cut  the  loin  into  steaks, 
removing  the  fat  and  skin,  and  season 
highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  minced 
onions;  the  kidney,  sliced,  should  be  added. 
When  the  meat  is  in  the  pie-dish,  add  a 
tea-cupful  of  stock,  made  with  the  trim- 
mings of  the  meat,  or  the  same  quantity 
of  water  with  a little  rich  mutton  gravy, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  cat- 
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sup  ; put  over  a rich  puff  paste,  and 
bake. 

Sheep’s  Tongues.  Parboil  them,  m 
order  to  remove  the  skin ; when  this  is 
done,  split  them  down  the  middle,  and 
dip  tliem  in  salad  oil,  in  which  has  been 
mixed  some  parsley,  shalot,  and  a few 
mushrooms,  all  shred  very  fine,  and  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt;  broil  them 
after  they  have  been  covered  with  grated 
breadcrumbs,  and  serve  with  sharp 
sauce. 

Another  way  : Prepare  them  as  above, 
but  add  to  the  oil  a little  lemon-juice; 
then  wrap  up  each  tongue  between  two 
slices  of  fat  bacon  and  the  seasoning  in  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  oiled  or  buttered ; 
broil  over  a slow  fire,  and  serve  in  the 
papers. 

Roasted  Sheep’s  Tongues.  Parboil 
them  in  salt  and  water,  till  the  skin  can 
be  readily  removed  ; then  lard  them  with 
fat  bacon,  and  put  them  on  a small  spit, 
wrapped  in  buttered  paper ; mix  a tea-cup- 
ful of  good  gravy,  a little  lemon-juice,  sdt 
and  pepper,  and  a bit  of  butter,  rubbed  in 
flour ; and  let  the  whole  thicken  over  the 
fire,  and  serve  with  the  tongues. 

Irish  Stew.  Having  cut  the  best  end 
of  a neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  put  them 
into  a saucepan,  with  some  peeled  pota- 
toes, a few  chopped  onions,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  about  a quart  of  water ; when 
they  boil,  remove  them  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  let  them  simmer  for  two  or  three 
hours  : just  before  serving,  a little  catsup 
may  be  added.  What  is  called  Haricot 
de  Mouton  in  France  is  made  in  nearly 
the  same  manner. 

Hashed  Mutton.  Cut  cold  roast 
mutton  into  pieces,  dredge  it  with  flour, 
and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a slice  of 
ham,  moistening  with  stock  or  gravy  and 
water;  season  it  well,  and  let  it  get 
thoroughly  hot,  without  boiling:  when 
served,  it  should  be  garnished  with  poached 
eggs  and  fried  crusts.  If  mutton  is 
hashed  with  fine  herbs,  it  is  done  in  the 
following  way  : — Take  a piece  of  butter, 
about  twice  the  size  of  an  egg,  add  to  it 
about  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  shalots, 
and  put  them  on  the  fire  for  a short  time, 
but  not  sufficiently  long  to  turn  brown  ; 
then  add  four  spoonfuls  of  finely  chopped 
mushrooms,  a spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
and  a spoonful  of  flour ; turn  them  all  well 
in,  and  add  about  a pint  of  good  stock,  or  a 
little  water  and  p'avy,  seasoning  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  a little  nutmeg ; then  put  in 
the  puitton,  and  let  it  get  tboroughly  hot : 
in  serving,  garnish  as  before. 
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Minced  Mutton,  (^op  the  mutton 
very  fine,  and  dredge  it  » ith  flour ; season 
in  the  usual  way,  and  warm  it  up,  without 
boiling,  with  a little  stock,  for  which  may 
be  substituted  some  good  mutton  gravy 
and  water.  Minced  mutton,  with  chicory, 
is  a favourite  dish  on  the  Continent ; it  is 
thus  prepared  : — The  chicory  is  chopped, 
and  cooked  with  butter  and  a little  con- 
somme and  espagnole  sauce ; in  another 
saucepan  the  minced  mutton  is  warmed 
with  stock  and  seasoning ; when  the  chicory 
is  well  done  and  quite  thick  it  is  put  into 
the  saucepan  with  the  mutton,  and  stirred 
together  for  two  or  three  minutes ; it  is 
served  in  a dish  garnished  with  slices  of 
bread  fried  in  bread  and  butter.  Another 
mode  is,  to  put  the  chicory,  boiled  plain, 
and  brought  to  a pulp,  into  the  dish,  and 
place  the  minced  mutton  over  it. 

Sheep’s  Humps.  Stew  five  or  six 
rumps  for  three  or  four  hours,  with  some 
stock,  a carrot,  two  onions,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  salt  and  pepper.  If  not 
eaten  in  this  way,  they  may,  when  cold, 
be  dipped  in  yolk  of  egg,  well  covered 
with  grated  bread,  and  be  either  broiled  or 
fried.  If  eaten  as  a stew,  boiled  rice  may 
be  served  with  them,  as  curry ; or  the 
rice  may  be  stewed  with  them.  In  Prus- 
sia, sheep’s  rumps  are  stewed  with  cab- 
bage and  bacon,  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a large  cabbage  and  half  a pound  of  bacon 
to  six  rumps : the  rumps  should  be 
blanched  in  boiling  water  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  they  are  put  on  to 
stew.  In  stewing,  a few  onions,  parsley, 
chiboles,  two  or  three  cloves,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a small  piece  of  garlic  are  added ; 
they  are  stewed  with  good  stock,  or,  in  its 
absence,  with  a little  butter,  watei',  and 
rich  gravy  : just  before  serving,  a slight 
dash  of  vinegar  is  thrown  in. 

Ragout  op  Sheep’s  Rumps.  Put  the 
rumps  into  a saucepan  with  a little  bacon, 
carrots,  onions,  and  sweet  herbs,  moisten 
with  stock,  and  cook  them  over  a slow 
fire  for  four  hours  ; then  let  them  drain, 
and  having  become  cold,  joint  them,  and 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  some  sweet- 
bread previously  fried  in  butter,  the  bot- 
toms of  two  artichokes  previously  boiled, 
and  a little  chopped  mushroom  covered 
with  flour;  let  them  stew  very  gently, 
moistening  from  time  to  time  with  stock, 
until  the  sauce  is  reduced  one  third. 

Sheep’s  Hearts  may  be  stuffed  and 
roasted  or  baked,  in  the  same  way  as  bul- 
lock’s heart  is,  (which  see.) 

Sheep’s  Trotters.  See  IjAmiis’ 
Trotters. 
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Sheep’s  Kidneys  Roasted.  Having 
sliglitly  moistened  the  kidneys,  split  them, 
but  not  so  as  to  (juitc  divide  them,  and 
put  them  on  a wooden  skewer,  first  having 
dipped  them  in  butter  melted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  fasten  them  to  the  spit,  and 
roast;  when  served,  put  a bit  of  fresh 
butter  on  each,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  This  is  superior  cooking  to  the 
usual  mode  of  broiling. 

Fried  Kidneys.  Prepare  the  kidneys 
in  the  same  way  as  above,  and  put  them  in- 
to a saucepan  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper, 
a little  chopped  parsley,  and  mushroom  ; 
when  they  are  browned  on  one  side,  turn 
them,  and  brown  on  the  other  ; then  add 
a spoonful  of  flour,  well  mixed  with  a 
glass  or  two  of  white  French  wine,  and 
two  ladlefuls  of  espagnole  or  any  other 
rich  sauce  ; keep  them  on  the  fire,  stirring 
them  well  until  they  are  thoroughly  done, 
but  do  not  let  them  boil.  At  the  time  of 
serving,  add  a bit  of  fresh  butter  and  a 
little  lemon -juice  ; garnish  the  dish  with 
bread  fried  in  butter,  and  cut  into  any 
fanciful  shape.  Beef  or  calves’  kidney 
may  be  cut  into  slices,  and  dressed  in  the 
same  way. 

Haggis.  Having  washed  the  heart  and 
lights,  parboil  and  mince  them  small,  with 
a pound  of  suet  and  two  large  onions ; add 
rather  less  than  two  handfuls  of  oatmeal, 
and  season  thoroughly  with  pepper  and 
salt : mix  all  these  articles  well  together, 
sew  them  up  tightly  in  a bag,  and  boil  for 
about  three  hours  ; serve  -vrith  some  good 
gravy,  seasoned  and  thickened,  or  with 
sharp  sauce.  This  is  a cheap,  but  not 
very  delicate  dish,  more  suited  to  the  ap- 
petite of  a rough  Highlander  than  to  a 
stomach  accustomed  to  more  savoury 
dishes. 

NAPHTHA^  A spirituous  and  olea- 
ginous substance.  The  naphtha  for  light- 
ing is  extracted  from  wood,  coals,  &c.,  by 
distillation ; that  which  is  obtained  from 
coals  is  exceedingly  cheap,  as  the  gas-tar 
yields  it  abundantly,  and  the  residuum 
forms  a pitch  which  is  very  saleable  in 
the  market.  The  light  from  coal-naphtha 
is  more  brilliant  even  than  that  from  the 
burning  of  turpentine,  but  it  is  of  a most 
unpleasant  smell,  and  gives  out  an  intense 
quantity  of  smoke.  In  order  to  burn 
najihtha,  the  wick  of  the  lamp  must  be 
exposed  to  a free  and  strong  current  of 
air. 

NASTURTIUM,  OR  INDLkN 
CRESS.  'Hiis  plant  does  not  thrive  well 
ill  loo  rich  a soil ; it  may  be  sown  in  any 
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situation,  placing  it  near  a wall  or  a tree, 
to  which  it  may  be  attached,  as  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  re- 
quires support.  The  flower  is  used  in 
salad,  and  the  buds  or  seed  are  pickled, 
and  foiTU  a substitute  for  capers. 

NEEDLE  WO  RK.  The  art  of  needle- 
work is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
long  held  in  high  honour,  as  it  ought 
indeed  to  be  at  the  present  time,  for 
although  the  refinements  of  modern  edu- 
cation are  admirable  in  their  way,  yet 
they  are  a very  poor  equivalent  for  the 
useful  arts,  when  acquired  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  latter.  To  dance  vvell,  to  be 
a good  musician,  to  have  a certam  degree 
of  perfection  in  drawing  or  painting,  are 
all  good  in  their  way ; but  where  is  the 
husband  who  would  not  feel  as  proud  at 
occasionally  wearing  a shirt  made  by  the 
hands  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  as  he  would 
be  at  times  of  eating  of  some  dish  of  her 
preparation  ? No  rank  or  position  in  life 
can  excuse  a neglect  of  this  essential  por- 
tion of  the  education  of  a female  ; for, 
independently  of  the  consideration  that 
no  station  is  altogether  secure  against  the 
possibility  of  a reverse,  which  might  ren- 
der proficiency  in  a domestic  art  useful, 
there  is  in  needlework,  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, quite  as  much  elegance  as  in  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  a much  greater 
chance  of  proficiency.  It  is  reserved  for 
only  one  female  in  a hundred  to  become 
such  a painter  as  to  command  admiration, 
and  to  make  the  art  a means  of  support, 
in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  change  of 
circumstances ; but  every  female  may 
acquire  an  useful  knowledge  of  needle- 
work for  domestic  purposes  ; and  five  out 
of  ten  may  become  so  proficient  as  to 
render  it  an  honourable  source  of  income. 
There  are  too  many  young  ladies  in  the 
present  day  who  either  despise  this  do- 
mestic occupation,  or  affect  to  be  ignorant 
of  it,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  their 
education  had  been  homely,  and  these 
are  always  the  females  who  make  a dis- 
playof  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  music, 
the  result  of  a boarding-school  education, 
to  the  annoyance  of  their  hearers,  who, 
although  too  well  bred  to  express  dissatis- 
faction, would  gladly  escape  from  the 
infliction  ; there  are,  however,  fortunate- 
ly, some  high-bom  dames  whose  minds 
are  too  truly  elevated  to  despise  what  is 
useful,  and  whose  precepts  and  example 
it  would  be  well  to  follow.  Amongst 
them  we  find  none  more  amiable  and 
prominent  than  the  Countess  of  Wilton, 
who  has  published  a large  and  well  writ- 
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ton  volume  on  tb^  “Art  of  Needlework, 
with  a view  of  Viewing  its  antiquity,  its 
beauty,  and  its  application.  In  her  in- 
troduction we  find  the  followng  delight- 
ful passage  : — “ The  genius  of  needle- 
work was  twin-born  with  necessity,  the 
first  necessity  the  world  had  ever  known  ; 
[our  authoress  here  alludes  to  the  labours 
of  the  first  sempstress.  Eve,  who,  although 
not  possessed  of  a gold-eyed  needle,  sewed 
together  the  first  garment  prescribed  by 
innate  modesty ;]  but  she  quickly  left 
this  stern  and  unattractive  companion, 
and  followed  many  leaders  in  her  wide 
and  varied  range.  She  became  the  hand- 
maiden of  fancy ; she  adorned  the  train 
of  magnificence  ; she  waited  upon  pomp ; 
she  decorated  religion  ; she  obeyed 
charity ; she  served  utility ; she  aided 
pleasure ; she  pranked  out  fun ; and  she 
mingled  with  all  and  every  cu’cumstance 
of  life.”  Then,  after  stating  that  the 
genius  of  needlework  had  at  one  time 
been  honoured  and  courted,  the  acknow- 
ledged and  cherished  guest  of  the  royal 
and  noble,  reigning  supreme  in  hall  and 
palace,  bedropped  with  gold,  and  begemmed 
with  brilliants,  our  fair  authoress  adds, 
“ In  all  the  sweet  charities  of  domestic 
life  she  has  ever  been  a participant ; often 
and  again  has  she  fled  the  splendid  court, 
the  glittering  ball-room,  and  taken  her 
station  at  the  quiet  hearth  of  the  gentle 
and  home-loving  matron.  She  has  light- 
ened the  weariness  of  many  a solitary 
vigil,  and  she  has  heightened  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  a social  gossip.  Nor  even 
while  courted  and  caressed  in  courts  and 
palaces,  did  needlework  absent  herself 
from  the  habitations  of  the  poor.  She 
was  their  familiar  friend,  the  daily  and 
hourly  companion  of  their  firesides ; and 
there  she  remained,  happy  in  her  utility, 
till  again  summoned  by  royal  mandate  to 
resume  her  station  near  the  throne.  The 
illustrious  and  excellent  Queen  Adelaide 
allured  needle-work  from  her  long  seclu- 
sion, and  reinstated  her  in  her  once 
familiar  place  among  the  great  and 
noble.”  And  long  may  her  balmy 
influence  be  felt  in  the  halls  and  pa- 
laces, as  the  focus  of  example ! But  it 
is  not  in  England  alone  that  the  art  of 
needlework,  so  honourable  amongst  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  whose  kings’  daughters 
wrought  beautiful  garments  with  their 
own  hands ; and  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Greeks,  in  the  days 
of  their  highest  splendour,  has  again  be- 
come what  the  world  calls  fashionable: 
the  Queen  of  France  is  a notable  semp- 
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stress,  and  passes  much  ofher  time  in  tliis 
occupation ; her  daughter,  the  Queen  of 
Belgium,  does  the  same  ; and  so  does  tlie 
Empress  of  Russia.  These  are  high 
examples,  and  those  who  set  them  are  all 
amiable  women,  for  there  is  something 
soothing  to  the  mind  in  the  pursuit,  and 
it  diverts  those  who  practise  it  from  many 
of  the  idle  ■ dissipations  which  tend  to 
make  females  fretful,  irritable,  and 
haughty.  “ I have  seen  many  females  in 
England,”  says  a German  prince,  whose 
published  travels  in  this  country  have 
created  much  sensation,  “ who  thought 
themselves  highly  accomplished  because 
they  could  spoil  a yard  of  canvas  with 
some  wretched  attempt  at  a portrait  or 
a landscape,  or  set  the  teeth  of  an  audience 
on  edge  by  the  miserable  execution  of 
a composition  of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  but 
have  never  thought  them  suliiciently  ac- 
complished to  become  good  wives.  I have 
seen  others  quietly  at  work  with  their 
needle,  on  plain  or  fancy  needlework, 
looking  like  angels  of  benevolence,  as 
their  taper  fingers  laboured  over  an  em- 
broidered handkerchief  for  a father  or  a 
brother,  or  on  the  frocks  or  gowns  for  the 
children  of  a poor  peasant.  These  are 
the  women  for  wives,  for  they  are  already 
housewives.” 

Needlework  is  of'  two  kinds,  plain  and 
ornamental.  The  former  comprises  a 
whole  range  of  utility ; the  latter,  what  is 
elegant,  rich,  and  truly  artistical.  Both 
are  equally  honourable  in  the  practice, 
but  not  equally  attainable,  for  as  much 
taste  and  contrivance  are  necessary  in  the 
making  of  a bonnet  as  in  the  construction 
of  a palace ; and  it  is  not  every  female 
who  can,  whatever  may  be  her  assiduity, 
arrive  at  perfection  in  embroidery  and 
tapestry,  two  branches  of  the  art  which 
require,  the  latter  particularly,  a high  de- 
gree of  talent,  and  may  be  made  the 
lucrative  source  of  mcome,  as  well  as  of 
private  gratification.  The  spirit  of  indus- 
try, however,  which  presides  over  the 
operation  of  plain  stitctog,  may  produce 
unexpected  results ; and,  after  all,  if  per- 
fection in  this  art  only  be  attamed,  the 
female  practising  it  will  be  well  rewarded 
by  the  self-approbation  which  arises  from 
a meritorious  occupation  of  time.  Lady 
Wilton  says,  “ Sewing  is  in  itself  an 
agreeable  occupation  ; it  is  essentially  an 
useful  one  ; m many  of  its  branches  it  is 
quite  ornamental,  and  it  is  a gentle,  a 
graceful,  an  elegant,  and  a truly  fe- 
minine occupation.  It  causes  the  soli- 
tary hours  of  domestic  life  to  glide  more 
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smoothly  away ; and  in  those  social  un- 
pretending reunions,  whicli,  in  country 
life  and  in  secluded  districts,  are  not  yet 
abolished,  it  takes  away  from  the  formality 
of  sitting  for  conversation,  abridges  the 
necessity  for  scandal,  or,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  as  we  have  heard  even  ungallant, 
lordly  man  allow,  it  keeps  us  out  of  mis- 
chief.” 

Can  anything  more  powerful  than  this 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  art  of  needlework  ? 
We  think  not,  although  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  noble  and  fair  authoress  in  her 
idea  of  the  “ necessity”  of  scandal.  The 
necessity  for  vice — and  can  any  vice  be 
greater  than  scandal  ? — does  not  exist  in 
our  nature  ; it  is  the  result  of  bad  edu- 
cation, and  is  favoured  by  idleness. 
Scandal  is  the  handmaid  of  idleness,  as 
vu’tue  is  the  handmaid  of  industry ; but 
one  is  of  human,  the  other  of  divine  crea- 
tion. 

Our  female  readers  mil,  we  are  sure, 
agree  with  us  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  lay  do\vn  any  instructions  here 
for  the  exercise  of  the  art,  the  cultivation 
of  which  we  recommend ; it  can  only  be 
acquired  practically,  and  no  printed  rules 
would  be  of  the  slightest  benefit. 

NEROLI.  The  essential  oil  of  the 
orange  flower.  Three  qualities  are  drawn 
off  in  distillation  : the  best  quality  is  of  a 
pale  amber  colour,  and  has  a dehcate  fra- 
grance ; the  inferior  qualities  are  darker, 
and  have  an  empyreumatic  smell.  Only 
the  finest  quality  should  be  used  in  per- 
fumes. Neroli  is  not  unfrequently  used 
medicinally,  for  the  correction  of  flatu- 
lency, in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  drops, 
taken  in  water. 

NETTLES.  A wild  plant  grouing 
abundantly  in  the  hedges  and  fields  in 
England.  "When  young,  they  form  a 
favourite  ingredient  in  the  spring  broth  of 
the  country  people,  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, under  a belief  that  they  “ sweeten 
the  blood.”  Their  real  action  is  upon  the 
kidnej's,  slightly  promoting  the  secretion 
of  urine.  They  are  sometimes  boiled  and 
served  in  the  same  way  as  other  pliun 
vegetables. 

NOUGAT.  An  article  of  confection- 
ai’y,  composed  of  sweet  almonds  and  sugar. 
It  is  sold  by  all  the  confectioners  in 
France,  and  is  exported  to  various  coun- 
tries. It  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Blanch  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  having  sliced  them  lengthways,  let 
them  lie  in  the  sun  for  a short  time,  until 
they  become  slightly  discoloured ; now, 
dissolve  in  an  iron  stewpan,  slightly  but- 
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tered,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  witlioiit 
water,  stirring  constantly,  and  when  the 
sugar  has  melted  and  begins  to  change 
colour,  throw  in  the  almonds,  which  are 
to  be  previously  made  thoroughly  hot  in 
another  vessel,  over  the  fire,  but  without 
burning  them ; mix  them  well  with  the 
sugar,  and  as  they  mix  range  them  round 
the  sides  of  the  saucepan,  leaving  about 
the  same  thickness  at  the  bottom  as  at  the 
sides;  now,  let  the  saucepan  become  a 
little  cool,  and  turn  out  the  mixture  upon  a 
plate ; havmg  done  this,  press  the  contents 
well  together  in  the  form  of  a thick  cake, 
and  wrap  up  in  writing  paper.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a tin  case.  Nougat  is  served 
at  dessert,  or  eaten  at  any  time,  as  other 
sweetmeats. 

NUTMEGS.  Nutmegs  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  myristica  and  the  pyrrhosa, 
both  from  the  tropics.  It  is  the  seed 
of  an  aromatic  tree,  and  is  much  used  in 
Europe  as  a condiment.  It  is  tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  anti-spasmodic,  and  is  frequently 
given  in  cases  of  indigestion  and  flatu- 
lency. In  cookery,  pastry,  &c.,  it  is  more 
particularly  used  as  a spice,  on  account 
of  its  fragrancy  and  agreeable  taste.  The 
preparations  of  it  in  medicine  are  various, 
viz.,  infusions,  tinctures,  confections,  &c., 
and  as  a distilled  water,  as  a vehicle  for 
the  administration  of  other  medicines. 
The  essential  oil  is  used  as  a perfume, 
and  also  as  a friction  for  rheumatism. 

NUTS.  (See  Felbekts.)  The  com- 
mon nut  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but 
is  apt  to  disagree  with  persons  who  are 
dyspeptic,  and  should  therefore  be  eaten 
with  great  moderation.  Nuts  should 
never  be  taken  without  salt,  which,  as  a 
condiment,  has  a tendency  to  correct  their 
prejudicial  effects,  but  the  precise  action 
of  the  salt  is  not  known. 

OBESITY.  An  accumnlation  of  fat 
in  the  human  body,  usually  arising  from 
excessive  diet  and  want  of  exercise,  but 
sometimes  dependent  upon  other  and,  in- 
deed, unknown  causes.  Obesity  is  not 
always  a disease,  for  we  have  numerous 
instances  of  very  fat  men  enjoying  excel- 
lent health  and  living  to  a good  old  age  ; 
generally  speaking,  however,  very  fat  per- 
sons are  not  of  long  life,  probably  because 
they  indulge  to  excess  in  good  cheer,  and 
want  that  fair  proportion  of  exercise 
which  is  requisite  for  the  human  body. 
Sedentary  pursuits,  unattended  with  men- 
tal exertion,  are  productive  of  obesity : 
fat  coachmen  and  fat  publicans  are  very 
numerous,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with- 


butchers  who  are  confined  to  their  shops ; 
it  is  not  seen  to  the  same  extent 
amongst  butchers  who  carry  out  loads  of 
meat.  AVith  proper  regard  to  diet,  and 
abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  obesit}' 
may  be  avoided,  except  in  those  idiosyn- 
crasies where  there  is  a natural  tendency 
to  it,  as  a disease  of  the  system  ; and  in 
these  cases  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  at 
times  to  find  a cure.  Dr.  Kadclifte  re- 
commends that  the  mouth  should  be  kept 
shut  and  the  eyes  open ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  patient  should  eat  very 
little  food,  and  that  of  the  least  nutritive 
kind,  and  that  the  quantity  of  sleep 
should  be  diminished.  These  recommend- 
ations may  be  followed  with  discretion, 
but  it  may  be  dangerous  to  carry  them  too 
far.  Females  who  are  disposed  to  obesity, 
the  great  fault  of  which  is  to  spoil  the 
harmony  of  the  human  shape,  sometimes 
resort  to  the  most  absurd  and  dangerous 
means  for  its  prevention.  Under  the  idea 
that  acids  will  remove  and  prevent  the 
accumnlation,  as  giving  gin  to  a dog  is 
said  to  prevent  its  gi’owth,  they  drink 
vinegar  and  lemon-juice.  The  remedy 
is  sometimes  effectual,  but  the  cure  is 
worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  frequently 
lays  the  foundation  of  some  fatal  malady. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  Europe  a slender 
shape  should  be  so  much  regarded  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  beauty,  as  to  induce 
females  to  have  recourse  to  such  foolish 
and  indeed  criminal  means  of  securing  it. 
Without  agreeing  with  the  natives  of 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  who 
consider  no  woman  a beauty  who  does  not 
weigh  twenty  stone,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  observe>  that  a little  corpulence  does 
not  deform  a female,  and  that  the  fr-esh- 
ness  of  the  complexion  of  most  robust 
ladies,  is  an  ample  compensation  for  their 
rotundity  of  figure.  A French  author, 
alluding  to  the  principal  causes  of  obesity, 
says,  “ The  first  is,  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  individual ; nearly  all  men  are  born 
with  certain  predispositions,  of  which 
their  physiognomy  bears  the  external 
sign.  Out  of  a hundred  persons  who  die 
of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  ninety  have 
brown  hair,  long  faces,  and  pointed  noses ; 
out  of  one  hunrked  fat  persons,  ninety 
have  short  faces,  round  eyes,  and  obtuse 
noses.  The  second  and  prmcipal  cause 
of  obesity  is  in  the  farinaceous  diet  which 
man  makes  the  basis  of  his  daily  food ; 
all  animals  fed  upon  farinaeeous  food 
gi-ow  fat,  and  man  is  not  an  exeeption  to 
the  rule.  AVhen  su^r  is  mixed  with  this 
food,  it  becomes  still  more  fattening,  and 
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certain  liquids,  such  as  beer,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  accumulation  of  fat,  where 
much  farinaceous  food  is  eaten.  In  1817, 
when  wine  was  very  dear,  many  Parisians 
drank  beer  by  way  of  economy,  and 
gained  an  embonpoint  which  they  would 
afterwards  gladly  have  got  rid  of.  A third 
cause  of  obesity  is  excessive  sleep  ,and  want 
of  exercise.  The  human  body  recruits  it- 
self in  sleep,  and  loses  little,  all  muscular 
action  being  suspended ; excessive  sleep 
and  little  exercise  in  the  day  are  two 
errors  generally  united  in  the  same  per- 
son, for  great  sleepers  are  averse  to  great 
exercise.  A fourth  cause  of  obesity  is, 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking ; this  ex- 
cess is  productive  of  two  evils : with 
persons  whose  stomachs  are  weak  it  pro- 
duces indigestion  ; and  people  are  asto- 
nished that  so  many  good  things  taken  into 
the  stomach  should  turn  to  evil  instead 
of  profit.  When  the  stomach  is  active,  on 
the  contrary,  and  there  is  not  a corre- 
sponding portion  of  exercise,  the  excess 
of  nutrition  turns  to  obesity.”  The 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  obesity  will 
enable  most  persons  to  avoid  it,  by  ab- 
staining from  them;  but  in  those  cases 
where  reasonable  abstinence  from  good 
cheer,  and  avoiding  excess  of  sleep,  at  the 
same  time  taking  free  exercise,  do  not 
produce  the  hoped  for  effect,  the  tendency 
to  obesity  is  a natural  disease,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  call  in  the  doctor,  and  try 
the  force  of  di'ugs ; but  these,  fortunately, 
are  very  rare  cases. 

OIL.  There  are  three  modes  of  ob- 
taining oil — by  compression,  by  distillation, 
or  by  immersion ; the  usual  mode  is  by  com- 
pression. Olive  oil  is  made  as  follows : — 
The  olives  are  gathered  in  November  or 
December,  when  ripe,  and  being  carefully 
washed,  if  dirty,  are  laid  out  for  several 
days,  until  they  begin  to  turn,  from  over- 
ripeness ; if  they  are  used  before  this  time, 
the  oil  is  not  of  such  good  quality.  They 
are  then  put  into  the  pressing  mill,  and 
the  oil  is  pressed  out : what  first  comes 
off  is  the  best  quality,  and  is  called  virgin 
oil.  Hot  water  is  then  poured  over  the 
lees,  and  they  are  again  pressed ; when 
the  liquid  that  is  extracted  is  settled,  the 
oil  is  carefully  separated  from  the  water  : 
this  is  the  second  quality.  The  water  is 
poured  on  a second  time,  and  the  oil  then 
collected  is  of  the  third  quality ; it  re- 
quires nearly  .a  month  for  this  third  ex- 
pression to  settle  and  become  clear  : this 
third  quality  of  oil  is  very  liable  to  become 
rancid.  The  best  olive  oils  are  from  Aix, 
in  France,  and  from  Genoa  and  Florence; 
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the  olive  oils  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
inferior,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  the  mode  of  j>reparation.  !Much  of 
the  olive  oil  tliat  eomes  to  England  is 
adulterated  with  walnut  and  other  inferior 
oils  ; the  best  mode  of  detecting  this  fraud, 
a.s  oil  from  walnuts  or  seeds  does  not  con- 
geal so  rapidly  as  olive  oil,  is  to  put  a 
phial  of  oil  in  iced  water : if  it  is  pure,  it 
will  congeal  throughout;  if  otherwise,  a 
portion  will  remain  liquid ; and  if  only 
one-third  is  pure  olive  oil,  it  will  not 
congeal  at  all.  Walnut  oil  is  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent  instead  of 
olive  oil,  and  it  is  made  nearly  in  the  same 
manner ; it  has  a strong  flavour,  but  is 
frequently  employed,  even  in  Paris,  in  the 
kitchen,  for  frying  and  for  pastry ; in 
some  parts  candles  are  made  of  the  resi- 
duum, after  pressure.  Oil  for  burning  is 
extracted  in  France  from  various  kin&  of 
seeds  ; it  burns  with  a clear  light,  if  care- 
fully made,  but  is  not  equal  in  strength 
to  the  good  spermaceti  oil  in  England. 
Almond  oil  is  made  thus  : — Blanch  the 
almonds,  then  steep  them  in  lukewarm 
water  for  two  or  three  hours ; now  pound 
them  in  a mortar,  and  heat  the  paste  in  a 
sand  bath;  when  a portion  of  the  humidity 
is  driven  off,  put  the  paste  in  a bag,  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  a hot-press  to  express  the 
oil.  Olive  and  all  other  eating  oils  are  of 
a very  indigestible  nature,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  on  what  principle  they 
are  supposed  to  correct  the  action  of  salads. 
Olive  oil  is  used  in  cookery,  for  frying 
fish,  fritters,  &c.,  as  it  gives  a fine  colour ; 
but,  as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  good 
fresh  butter  is  to  be  preferred. 

Dr.  Guerin,  in  his  “ Chimiste  Popu- 
laire"  gives  the  following  receipt  for 
purifying  common  lamp-oil : — “ Begin  by 
beating  the  oil  well  ■with  a stick,  and,  con- 
tinuing beating,  add  at  four  separate  times, 
for  twenty-five  gallons  of  oil,  a pound  and 
a half  of  sulphuric  acid ; a quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards  add  half  a pound  of  tartaric 
acid,  in  powder,  and  three  pounds  of  quick- 
lime; continue  to  beat  this  liquid  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  add  six  quarts 
of  water,  and  stir  well  for  five  minutes. 
Four  days  afterwards,  draw  off  the  oil 
fi'om  the  water,  and  filter  it,  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  through  a hair  bag,  contain- 
ing a pretty  thick  bed  of  animal  charcoal. 

OIL  PAINTINGS,  to  ci.eax.  Mix 
an  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine  with  an 
ounce  of  spirits  of  wine ; with  this  mix- 
ture wash  the  paintings  gently  with  cotton 
wool,  then  wash  with  turpentine  alone ; if 
there  are  any  stains  which  this  will  not 
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remove,  the  paintings  are  to  be  washed 
Avith  an  infusion  of  kali ; when  dry  put  on 
a thin  varnish,  composed  of  two  ounces  of 
mastic  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  turpen- 
tine ; at  the  end  of  a few  days  another 
coat  of  varnish,  such  as  is  sold  by  the 
colour  makers  for  oil  paintings,  may  be 
added;  the  preparation  of  this  A'arnish 
being  very  tedious,  it  is  always  better  to 
buy  it  ready  made. 

OLIVE.  A small  fruit  which  grows 
in  abundance  in  most  southern  countries, 
particularly  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
the  south  of  France  ; it  is  used  in  a salted 
or  pickled  state  in  many  dishes,  and  is 
also  served  separately  at  table,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  the  palate  and  giving  a 
relish  to  wine ; in  taste  it  is  rather  bitter, 
and  it  requires  some  habit  to  take  pleasure 
in  eating  it.  The  largest  olives  are  those 
of  Spain,  but  the  finest  grow  about  Aix, 
in  Provence ; it  is  from  this  fruit  we  de- 
rive the  salad  oil.  The  oil  from  Provence 
enjoys  a higher  reputation  than  any 
other,  partly  from  a greater  care  being 
taken  in  the  preparation.  The  oil 
of  the  Spanish  olive  would,  perhaps,  if 
carefully  prepared,  be  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Provence ; the  Spanish  oil,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  badly  purified,  but,  as  it 
is  kept  in  goats’  skins,  it  has  generally  a 
high  and  unpleasant  flavour ; next  to  the 
Provence  oil  that  of  Florence  is  to  be 
preferred. 

ONIONS.  Medical  men  appear  to  be 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  onion ; it  appears,  how- 
ever, to  act  as  a diuretic  and  as  a sudorific ; 
it  is,  therefore,  common  to  eat  a large 
roasted  onion  on  going  to  bed,  as  a remedy 
for  a cold.  In  the  raw  state  onions  dis- 
agree with  many  persons  who  can  eat 
them  without  inconvenience  when  cooked, 
whilst  others,  particularly  those  who  take 
great  exwcise,  eat  them  raw  with  pleasure 
and  benefit.  In  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent a raw  onion  with  bread  forms  the 
daily  breakfast  of  the  peasantry,  who  at- 
tribute nutritive  properties  to  this  root. 
In  Portugal  the  juice  of  the  onion  is  used 
in  lamps  with  the  commoner  sorts  of  oil, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
causing  it  to  burn  with  a clear  light ; the 
experiment  is  worth  trying  with  the  com- 
moner sorts  of  whale  oil  in  England.  The 
onion  is  much  used  in  the  cookery  of  all 
countries  where  it  is  grown,  or  into  which 
it  is  imported ; it  gives  a piquancy  to  ra- 
outs^  and  stews,  but  must  be  used  in  mo- 
eration,  as  the  flavour  should  never  pre- 
dominate. There  arc  several  varieties  of 


this  root  in  ordinary  use,  but  the  best  are 
the  Spanish  and  Strasburg;  the  Portugal 
onions  grow  to  a very  large  size,  and  are 
very  fine  when  roasted  ; but,  whether  it  is 
that  the  soil  or  climate  is  not  so  congenial 
to  them,  the  seed  of  the  Portugal  onion  does 
not  attain  the  same  size  in  England.  The 
soil  for  onions  should  be  light  and  well 
worked,  and  not  have  been  recently  ma- 
nured, and  the  seed  should  be  sown  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  choosing  fine  open 
weather ; a second  crop  may  be  sown  in 
August : the  bed  is  merely  raked  over,  as 
the  seed  does  not  require  to  be  buried 
deep.  When  the  plants  are  high  enough, 
thin  them  out  to  about  six  inches  apart ; 
choose  the  opportunity  after  some  smart 
showers  for  the  operation,  as  the  plants 
otherwise  break  off;  keep  the  bed  well 
cleared  of  weeds.  When  they  are  ripe, 
which  is  known  by  the  leaves  withering, 
let  them  be  drawn  up,  and  laid  out  in 
a dry  walk,  turning  them  occasionally; 
they  must  lie  in  this  manner  for  a fort- 
night, and  then  be  removed  into  a dry 
loft,  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  air.  For  pickling,  the  small  silver- 
skinned  are  chosen ; this  sort  is  sown 
about  the  middle  of  April,  in  a poor  soil, 
and  do  not  require  to  be  thinned  out  so 
much  as  the  other  sort.  Another  variety 
of  the  onion,  called  the  potatoe  onion,  has 
of  late  years  got  into  very  general  use : 
they  are  planted  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes,  in  a rich,  well  dug  soil,  about 
ten  inches  or  a foot  apart ; they  produce 
by  offsets,  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes, 
and  are  very  productive ; they  grow  to  a 
large  size,  and  are  of  milder  flavour  than 
the  common  onion. 

To  Roast  Onions.  Choose  the  largest 
for  this  purpose,  and  place  them  in  a sloiv 
oven,  or  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire. 
They  require  a very  long  time  to  cook. 
Some  parties  parboil  them  before  putting 
them  in  the  oven,  but  this  destroys  the 
flavour.  They  are  eaten  with  cold  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

To  Steav  Onions.  Take  some  brown 
roux  (see  Sauces),  to  which  add  a little 
good  gravy,  and  a tumbler  full  of  French 
red  wine.  Having  previously  boiled  the 
onions  for  about  ten  minutes  in  water, 
with  a bunch  of  herbs,  some  parslejq  two 
or  three  cloves,  and  a bay  leaf,  put  them 
into  the  wine-sauce,  and  boil.  Serve 
with  the  sauce  in  a dish,  garnished  with 
fried  bread. 

Boiled  Onions.  After  peeling,  let 
them  lie  a couple  of  hours  in  cold  water  ; 
then  put  them  on  in  cold  milk  and  water, 
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boil  them  till  tender,  und  serve  with 
melted  butter  poured  over  them. 

Onion  Saucd.  See  Sauces. 

Pickled  Onions.  See  Pickles. 

Onion  Soui>.  See  Sours. 

OriATE,  Foil  THE  Teetii.  Take  two 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  fine  powder, 
one  ounce  and  a half  of  pumice  stone, 
very  finely  powdered  and  sifted,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  cochineal,  and  six 
drachms  of  red  coral,  finely  pow'dered ; 
having  sifted  all  these  ingredients,  add 
twelve  drops  of  bergamot,  six  of  otto  of 
rose,  and  as  much  syrup  of  sugar  as  will 
form  the  whole  into  a rather  thick  paste. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a pot,  and  allow  it 
to  undergo  a fermentation,  wliich  will 
take  place  in  a few  days  ; when  the  fer- 
mentation has  ceased,  fill  with  the  opiate 
small  china  or  bright  pewter  pots. 

ORAN GE.  A fine  fruit,  rich  in  j nice, 
and  the  rind  of  which  has  an  aromatic 
flavour,  and  gives  out  a fine  perfume.  It 
grows  abundantly  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  the  Western  Islands,  and,  in  fact, 
in  most  southern  climates.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  but  two  sorts  of 
oranges,  the  sweet  and  the  bitter ; but 
sweet  oranges  vaiy  so  much  in  size  and 
flavour,  in  some  countries,  particularly  in 
China,  that  they  almost  appear  like  a dif- 
ferent fruit.  The  juice  of  the  orange  is 
very  refreshing,  either  taken  in  its  pure 
state  or  mixed  with  water ; and  it  may  be 
used  in  many  cases,  when  not  over-ripe, 
as  a substitute  for  lemons.  The  flower 
of  the  orange  makes  a delicious  perfume, 
when  distilled  with  water,  and  also  yields 
the  beautiful  essential  oil  called  neroli. 
Enormous  quantities  of  oranges  are  im- 
ported into  England  from  Portugal  and 
from  the  Western  Islands  ; the  latter  are 
the  smaller  kind,  but  they  are  preferable, 
on  account  of  their  being  thinner  skinned, 
and,  therefore,  more  economical.  These 
oranges  are  packed  in  rather  an  unripe 
state,  and  ripen  on  the  voyage  ; but  the 
orange  is  never  eaten  in  perfection  except 
in  the  country  where  it  grows,  as  it  can 
then  be  gathered  from  the  tree  in  its  full 
maturity.  Although  the  orange,  when 
ripe,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some fruits,  the  juice  only  being  taken, 
(for  the  flesh  is  very  indigestible,)  persons 
who  are  liable  to  much  flatulency  fre- 
quently suffer  inconvenience  from  its  use 
in  an  uncooked  state. 

Orange  Jelly.  Take  ten  oranges  and 
three  lemons  ; peel  three  of  the  former  as 
lightly  as  possible,  put  the  peel  into  a 
stewpan,  and  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of 
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all  the  oranges  and  lemons;  then  clarify 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  pour  the  juice  and 
the  peel  upon  it,  and  boil  the  whole  up 
together;  after  that,  strain  the  juice,  and 
add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
previously  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of 
water:  let  this  simmer  for  two  hours,  and 
strain. 

Another  way:  Squeeze  the  juice  into 
a pan  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quart  to  every  pound  of  oranges ; boil  gently 
till  this  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-half ; 
then  strain  through  a sieve,  and  to  a pint 
of  liquor  add  a pound  of  loaf  sugar ; boil 
these  together  till  they  jelly,  skimming 
frequently. 

Orange  Marmalade.  See  Marma- 
lade. 

Oranges  in  Brandy.  Blanch  them 
for  a few  minutes,  to  make  them  swell, 
then  put  them  into  cold  water ; having 
drained  them,  pour  over  them  some  cla- 
rified sugar,  and  let  them  stand  for  a few 
hours ; then  give  them  a boil  in  the 
syrup,  and  let  them  stand  again  till  they  are 
cold ; repeat  this  three  or  four  times ; after 
which,  put  the  oranges  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  with  brandy,  and  cork  carefully. 

Orange  Ratafia.  Put  eighteen 
oranges,  in  their  natural  state,  into  a gal- 
lon of  brandy,  -ndth  some  cinnamon  and 
coriander  seed ; let  them  infuse  for  two 
months,  then  strain  off,  and  bottle. 

Candied  Oranges.  Peel  the  oranges, 
removing  as  much  as  possible  the  white 
part,  divide  them,  and  boil  in  strong 
syrup  for  half  an  hour ; let  them  stand 
till  cold,  and  repeat  the  operation  of  boil- 
ing three  or  four  times,  until  the  sjump 
has  become  exceedingly  thick  ; then  take 
out  the  oranges,  powder  them  with  fine 
sugar,  and  put  them  in  a very  slack 
oven  to  dry. 

Orange  SALiUo.  This  is  a dish  used 
as  dessert  in  France,  and  consists  simply 
in  cutting  the  orange  mto  thin  slices, 
without  peeling,  and  seiA-ing  it  with 
brandy  and  sugar. 

Orange  Flower  Water.  This  is 
made  by  distillation  of  the  orange  flowers. 
As  these  are  neither  in  sufficient  abimd- 
ance  in  England,  nor  of  sufficient  richness 
for  distillation,  a very  good  sulistitute 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a drachm  of 
neroli  (see  Neroli)  with  two  ounces  of 
spirits  of  wine,  and  adding  a pint  of 
filtered  water.  This  water  is  used  as 
a cosmetic,  but  more  frequently  for 
flavouring  creams,  ice.s,  &c.,  for  the  table 
and  pastry. 

Orangeade  is  made  with  the  juice  of 
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orang-es,  in  the  same  way  as  lemonade 
(see  Lemon adk)  is  made  with  the  juice  of 
lemons. 

ORGEAT.  A beverage  made  trom 
almonds.  It  is  thus  prepared : — Take  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  hitter  almonds, 
and  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  the 
skins  of  which  have  been  rernoved  by 
blanching,  nine  pounds  of  white  sugar, 
six  pints  of  water,  and  the  rinds  of  three 
lemons  ; pound  the  almonds  in  a mortar, 
with  the  sugar,  and  add  the  water  by  de- 
grees ; then  put  the  mLxture  on  the  fire, 
with  the  lemon -peel ; after  one  boil  pour 
off  the  syrup,  and  press  the  almonds,  to 
extract  the  milk  ; add  this  to  the  syrup, 
and  strain  the  whole  thi-ough  a fine  sieve  ; 
w'hen  cold,  stir  in  six  drops  of  neroli,  and 
bottle.  The  orgeat,  when  required  for 
use,  is  mixed  with  cold  water,  according 
to  taste. 

OX  GALL.  There  are  few  articles 
so  valuable  as  this  for  cleansing  woollen 
and  other  articles : it  combines  readily 
with  greasy  substances,  and  assists  power- 
fully the  action  of  soap,  which,  however, 
in  many  cases  may  be  dispensed  wth ; 
nor  does  it,  says  Count  Chaptel,  sensibly 
affect  the  most  delicate  colours.  The 
cliief  objection  against  its  use  is  its 
highly  disagreeable  smell ; this  is  got  rid 
of  in  the  following  way  : — Boil  a quart  of 
the  gall,  skimming  it  frequently,  and  then 
add  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum,  and 
leave  it  on  the  fire  until  the  alum  and  the 
gall  are  thoroughly  combined.  When 
this  is  done,  set  the  mixture  to  cool,  and 
pour  it,  when  cold,  into  a bottle  which  is 
to  be  slightly  corked  : now  proceed 
exactly  in  the  same  way  with  another 
quart  of  gall,  using  an  ounce  of  common 
salt  instead  of  alum.  The  two  bottles  are 
to  be  put  by  for  three  months  in  a room 
of  moderate  temperature ; a thick  sedi- 
ment will  take  place,  but,  as  a good  deal 
of  yellow  colouring  matter  still  remains, 
the  contents  of  the  two  bottles,  carefully 
poured  off  from  the  sediment,  are  to  be 
filtered  separately,  and  then  mixed  in 
equal  parts,  a portion  at  a time.  The 
colouring  matter  will  now  coagulate  and 
be  precipitated,  leaving  the  gall  perfectly 
pure  and  colourless.  It  is  then  to  be 
again  filtered,  bottled,  and  kept  for  use. 
In  this  state  it  preserves  all  its  detergent 
properties,  is  free  from  smell,  and  does 
not  spoil  Avith  keeping.  It  must  be  kept 
corked,  however,  in  a cool  place.  Silks 
and  all  other  articles  of  even  the  most 
delicate  colours  may  be  cleaned  with  this 
gall. 
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PANADA.  The  crumb  of  bread 
boiled  into  a sort  of  pap.  It  is  sometimes 
made  for  children  and  aged  persons  who 
cannot  eat  solid  food.  To  make  it,  put 
some  crumb  of  new  bread  into  a saucepan 
with  a little  water,  and  boil  until  it  becomes 
a thick  pap ; add  water  and  a little  salt,  as 
the  bread  absorbs  the  water  which  was  first 
put  in ; when  it  has  boiled  a short  time 
stir  in  quickly  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs  previously  beaten  up.  Milk  panada 
is  made  by  boiling  the  bread  with  very 
little  water,  and  adding  new  milk  and 
sugar  when  the  bread  has  boiled : the 
milk  should  not  quite  boil.  Nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  &c.,  may  be  added 
to  the  water  panada,  and  a little  generous 
white  wine  and  sugar  may  be  added  to  it 
before  serving. 

PARSLEY.  For  ordinary  use  the 
curled  double  parsley  is  preferred.  It  is 
raised  in  drills  at  the  edge  of  a bed ; and 
besides  being  very  useful  in  the  kitchen, 
it  forms  a very  neat  border.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  the  latter  end  of  March, 
as  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  above 
ground  in  less  than  a month.  In  the 
winter  the  parsley  rows  should  be  covered 
with  litter,  to  secure  a supply  of  green 
leaves ; the  seed  should  not  be  sown 
too  thick.  This  is  a vegetable  seldom 
used  but  with  other  herbs,  as  seasoning  to 
ragouts,  &c. ; in  the  West  of  England 
it  is  made  into  a pie,  in  the  following 
manner : — Take  a sufficient  quantity  of 
parsley,  and  having  picked  it  carefully 
from  the  thick  stalks,  scald  it  in  boiling 
water,  and  place  in  a cullender  to  drain. 
Cut  up  some  breast  of  veal  into  small 
pieces,  and  having  seasoned  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  place  them  in  a pie -dish, 
in  alternate  layers  of  meat  and  the  scalded 
pai'sley,  putting  in  each  layer  a slice  or 
two  of  pickled  pork  ; when  the  dish  is 
full  cover  it  with  a suet  crust,  and  bake 
in  a slow  oven  ; when  done,  lift  the  crust 
carefully,  and  pour  into  the  dish  a largo 
tea- cupful  of  good  cream,  in  Avhich  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  has  been  beaten  up.  Lamb 
chops,  a part  of  a breast  of  lamb,  or  a fowd, 
may  be  substituted  for  veal.  About  a 
dozen  of  raisins  should  be  mixed  in  the  pie. 

PARSNIP.  This  plant  requires  a 
stronger  soil  than  the  carrot,  and  should 
be  dug  very  deep.  The  seed  is  sown  the 
early  part  of  April,  and  when  the  plants 
are  become  strong  they  must  be  thinned 
out  to  about  eight  inches  asunder.  The 
parsnip  is  not  a vegetable  of  such  general 
use  as  the  carrot,  but  it  imparts  an  agree- 
able flavour  to  soup,  in  which  it  is  invari- 
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al)ly  used  on  the  Continent,  but  in 
England  it  is  not  in  much  request.  Boiled, 
ami  mushed  with  carrots  and  turnips,  it 
makes  an  agreeable  dish ; and  it  is  also 
used,  boiled  plain,  with  salt  fish.  From  its 
containing  a large  portion  of  saccharine 
matter,  it  is  considered  a very  nutritive 
vegetable.  The  parsnip  being  of  a heat- 
ing nature,  it  should  not  be  eaten  in  a 
large  quantity  by  persons  of  a warm  tem- 
perament. 

Parsnip  Wine.  See  Wines. 

PASTE.  In  perfumery,  a mixture  for 
the  skin,  said  to  have  the  effect  of  soften- 
ing and  beautifying  the  complexion.  One 
of  the  pastes  most  in  vogue  is  that  called 
Crime  du  Cathay,  for  which  a patent  has 
been  taken  out  in  Paris,  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Farina.  It  is  thus  composed : — Mecca 
turpentine,  three  grains  ; oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  four  ounces  ; spermaceti,  two 
drachms  ; flowers  of  zinc,  one  drachm  ; 
white  wax,  two  drachms ; rose  water,  six 
drachms  : mix  them  and'  put  them  into 
a sand-bath,  where  they  are  to  remain 
until  united  in  a fine  paste.  Another 
paste  in  vogue  is  that  of  M.  Bazin,  for 
which  he  also  has  a patent ; it  is  called 
Pate  Axirasine,  and  is  made  as  follows  : — 
Powder  of  bitter  almonds,  eight  ounces ; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  twelve  ounces ; white 
soap,  eight  ounces ; spermaceti,  four 
ounces ; powder  of  soapj  four  ounces ; 
cinnabar,  two  drachms  ; essence  of  roses, 
one  drachm  : melt  the  soap  and  the  sper- 
maceti in  the  oil  in  a sand-bath,  then  stir 
in  the  soap  powder,  (see  Soap,)  and  when 
well  mixed  pound  the  whole  in  a mortar, 
adding  the  almond  powder  by  degrees, 
then  add  both  the  essence  of  roses  and  the 
cinnabar,  which  latter  must  be  previously 
rubbed  up  in  a mortar  with  a few  drops 
of  essence  of  bergamot.  When  it  is  in- 
tended to  use  this  paste,  dissolve  a little  of 
it  in  water,  so  as  to  make  it  of  the  thick- 
ness of  cream,  and  apply  it  with  a sponge. 
It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for 
chapped  lips  and  chilblains,  as  well  as  a 
cosmetic.  Subjoined  are  a few  of  the 
best  receipts  for  cosmetic  pastes. 

Almond  Paste.  With  yolks  of  eg^ 
pound  four  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  in 
a mortar,  and  when  they  are  in  a paste 
work  in  three  yolks  of  fresh  eggs  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk ; put  these 
over  a slow  fire,  stirring  with  a spoon, 
until  reduced  to  a thick  paste.  Just 
before  it  is  cold,  add  a few  drops  of  any 
essence,  and  put  into  pots. 

Almond  1’aste  with  Lavender. 
I'alic  a pound  ol' white  almond  powder,  sold 
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by  the  perfumers,  and  four  ounces  of  white 
bitter  almond  powder,  and  work  them  into 
a piiste  in  a mortar,  with  lavender  water 
made  by  infu.sion,  (see  Lavender.)  The 
same  paste  may  be  made  with  eau  de 
Cologne. 

Oriental  Almond  Paste.  Blanched 
bitter  almonds,  twelve  ounces ; rice  flour, 
seven  ounces  ; bean  flour,  three  ounces  ; 
iris  powder,  one  ounce ; finely  powdered 
carbonate  of  potass,  four  drachms ; essence 
of  jessamine,  three  ounces ; neroli,  three 
drops.  Pound  the  almonds,  adding  a little 
water,  and  then  add  by  degrees  the  rice, 
bean,  and  iris  powder;  dissolve  the  car- 
bonate of  potass  in  a little  rose  water  and 
add  it  also ; then  work  in  by  degrees  the 
essence  of  jessamine  and  the  neroli.  When 
the  paste  is  well  beaten  and  perfectly 
smooth,  put  into  pots ; if  not  sufficiently 
liquid,  add  a little  rose  water. 

Almond  and  Honey  Paste.  One 
pound  of  honey,  previously  clarified  over 
the  fire,  one  pound  of  white  almond 
powder,  two  pounds  of  olive  oil,  perfumed 
with  any  essential  oil,  according  to  taste, 
and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Pound  the 
almond  powder  and  the  honey  together ; 
then  add  by  degrees  the  oil  and  the  yolks 
of  eggs. 

Almond  Paste  a la  rose.  Six 
ounces  of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  and 
two  of  bitter  almonds ; beat  these  into  a 
paste,  then  add  two  ounces  of  potato 
powder,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk ; work  these  well  together, 
put  the  mixture  in  a pan  over  a slow  fire, 
and  stir  until  reduced  to  a fine  thick 
paste  ; when  nearly  cold,  add  six  drops  of 
otto  of  rose. 

Razor  Paste.  Razor  pastes  are 
usually  made  of  emery,  finely  ground,  and 
mixed  up  with  lard.  The  following,  how- 
ever, is  a much  better  mode  of  preparing 
this  article : — lilix  one  ounce  of  gold- 
smiths’ rouge  with  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  very  finely  powdered  slate,  and 
as  much  lard  as  will  make  it  “into  a stiff 
paste. 

PASTILLES,  for  burning.  Take  two 
ounces  of  benzoin,  one  ounce  of  storax,  one 
ounce  of  dry  balsam  of  Peru,  one  ounce 
of  cascarilla  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves  in  powder,  one  drachm  of  am- 
bergris, one  drachm  of  neroli,  half  an 
ounce  of  nitre,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
charcoal  in  powder ; pound  them  all  to- 
gether in  a mortar,  and  mix  them  up  into 
a paste  with  gum,  previously  dissolved  in 
water,  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a com- 
pact ma.«s  ; shape  the  pastilles,  and  put 
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tliem  to  dry  on  paper.  Another  mode  of 
m;ihing  pastilles  is  to  substitute  myrrh 
and  fnuikincense  for  the  cascarilla  and 
nerolij  but  the  perfume  is  not  so  rich. 
A very  good  pastille  may  be  made  with 
charcoal,  nitre,  storax,  benzoin,  and  cloves, 
in  the  above  proportions,  and  a few  drops 
of  oil  of  thjTne.  The  finer  essences,  such 
as  rose,  bergamot,  &c.,  do  not  answer  for 
pastilles  ; musk,  however,  may  be  added, 
if  the  smell  of  it  be  not  disliked.  1 astilles 
are  very  useful  in  sick  rooms,  as  they 
correct  a vitiated  atmosphere. 

PASTRY.  Under  this  general  head 
of  pastry  may  be  included  all  kinds  of 
puddings,  pies,  and  tarts.  Although  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  making  pastry  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice,  yet  there 
are  some  few  general  remarks  which  may 
materially  assist  the  beginner.  The 
greatest  nicety  is  necessary  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  all  the  materials  used,  whether 
for  tarts  or  puddings.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  eggs  are  fresh,  and  that  they  are 
well  beaten  with  a whisk.  The  flour  should 
be  well  dried  on  a plate  in  the  oven,  or 
before  the  fire.  The  cloth  in  which  pud- 
dings are  boiled  should  be  clean  and  have 
no  musty  smell  fi-om  lying  by  ; it  should 
be  buttered  and  well  floured  before  the 
pudding  is  put  into  it.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  have  a marble  slab  or  a large 
slate  to  make  pastry  on.  The  butter 
used  for  pastry  should  always  be  of  good 
quality,  and  should  be  laid  in  cold  water 
for  some  time  before  using.  In  France 
tarts  are  not  made  as  in  England,  in 
dishes,  but  in  standing  crusts,  with  thin 
strips  of  the  paste  placed  in  bars  across 
the  top : preserved  fruits  or  marmalades 
are  generally  used  for  this  purpose, 
though  fresh  apricots,  cherries,  and  straw- 
berries are  also  dressed  in  this  way.  Before 
serving,  they  are  covered  over  with  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  glazed  with  a salamander. 

To  M.'VKE  Puff  Paste.  Take  equal 
quantities  of  flour  and  butter ; rub  half 
the  former,  into  about  a third  of  the 
latter,  adding  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  make  it  into  a stiff  paste,  and  work 
it  until  the  butter  is  completely  mixed 
with  the  flour ; roll  it  up,  and  beat  it  with 
the  rolling-pin,  which  is  to  be  well  dusted 
with  flour,  and  then  roll  it  out  to  an  equal 
thickness  ; with  the  point  of  a knife  put 
little  bits  of  butter  all  over  it ; roll  it  up, 
beat  it  a little,  and  roll  it  out  again ; put 
some  more  butter,  and  roll  it  as  before,  re- 
peating the  same  operation  three  times,  and 
no  more.  Dredge  the  slab  and  the  rolling- 
pin  well  with  flour,  that  the  paste  may 


not  stick  to  them.  The  paste  should  be 
touched  !vs  little  as  possible  with  the  hands, 
as  it  tends  to  make  it  heavy. 

Crisp  Paste  for  Fruit  Tarts.  Rub 
half  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  and  a 
half  of  flour ; add  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar  and  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  well  beaten ; work  the  whole 
well  together  with  a wooden  spoon,  and 
roll  it  out  very  thin ; bake  it  in  a quick 
oven.  Before  serving,  powder  with  finely- 
powdered  sugar. 

Rich  Short  Paste.  Take  equal 
quantities  of  flour,  butter,  and  pounded 
loaf  sugar  ; rub  the  butter  with  the  flour, 
and  mix  in  the  sugar,  rubbing  the  whole 
together  till  it  will  roll  out  to  about  half 
an  inch  in  thickness. 

Rich  Paste  fob  Tarts.  To  six 
ounces  of  powdered  lump  sugar  add,  by 
degrees,  ten  ounces  of  fresh  butter  beaten 
to  a cream,  and  to  these  add  five  eggs 
beaten  very  light,  a little  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  some  nutmeg ; make  it  into  the 
consistence  of  paste  with  some  well-dried 
flour. 

Rice  Paste.  Boil  half  a pound  of 
good  rice  in  water ; when  tender,  drain  it 
dry,  and  bruise  the  rice  in  a mortar,  with 
a little  butter  and  an  egg  well  beaten  ; 
roll  it  out  thin. 

Suet  Paste.  Chop  a pound  of  fresh 
beef  suet  very  fine,  having  first  cleared  it 
well  from  the  skin  ; add  this  to  a pound 
and  a half  of  flour  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt ; 
mix  it  well  into  a stiff  paste,  with  cold 
water,  beating  it  out  with  the  rolling-pin 
three  times,  as  directed  for  other  paste. 
This  paste  answers  well  for  any  kind  of 
boiled  fruit  pudding  or  meat  pie,  where 
it  is  to  be  eaten  hot. 

Apple  Tarts.  Having  pared  and 
cored  the  apples,  cut  them  into  small  bits ; 
then  put  into  the  pie-dish  a table-spoonful 
of  brown  sugar,  a little  grated  ginger  and 
lemon-peel,  then  a layer  of  apples,  alter- 
nately, until  the  dish  is  full ; cover  the 
dish  with  paste  as  for  other  tarts,  pressing 
it  down  all  round  at  the  edges,  and  open- 
ing a small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  crust 
with  a knife. 

Red  Currant  Tart.  Line  the  in- 
side of  the  pie-dish  with  tart  paste,  and 
fill  the  dish  up  with  the  fruit,  previously 
well  picked  and  washed;  mix  about  a 
third  part  of  raspberries  with  the  currants, 
and  sweeten  well  with  hroMTi  sugar; 
place  a small  teacup  reversed  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish  before  you  put  in  the 
fruit;  cover  with  paste,  and  hake  in  a quick 
oven. 
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Black  Cuhrant  Tart.  See  Bud 
Currant. 

Basimierry  Tart.  Made  in  the  same 
way  as  eurrant  tart,  but  the  fruit  should 
not  be  washed.  Although  raspberries  are 
often  cooked  alone,  yet  they  are  much 
better  mi.xed  with  currants  or  cherries. 

Cherry  Tart.  Proceed  in  the  same 
way  as  for  currants  : stone  the  fruit  or 
not,  as  is  preferred. 

Bhubarb  Tart.  This  plant  is  used 
alone,  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  gooseberries  ; however  used,  the 
peel  must  be  stripped  off,  and  the  veget- 
able be  cut  into  two  or  three  strips,  and 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  long:  sweeten 
well  with  brown  sugar,  and  cover  with 
paste. 

Gooseberry  Tart.  When  the  goose- 
berries have  been  trimmed,  scald  them  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  drain  them  ; pro- 
ceed as  for  other  tarts. 

Jelly  Tarts.  Cover  the  bottom  and 
edges  of  a tart-dish  with  puff  paste,  and 
bake  it;  when  baked,  cover  the  paste  at 
the  edge  of  the  dish  with  sugar,  and 
glaze  with  a salamander  ; when  cold,  fill 
the  dish  with  any  kind  of  jelly.  This  is 
the  only  plan  to  be  adopted  with  jelly; 
it  cannot  be  put  into  the  oven,  as  it  would 
melt. 

Apple  Tart  — (French  method.) 
Scald  eight  or  ten  large  apples,  and  when 
cold  mash  them  with  a spoon ; then  add  to 
them  the  yolks  of  four,  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  and  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, adding  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar  to 
taste ; cover  the  inside  and  edges  of  a 
tart-dish  with  puff  paste,  filling  the  dish 
with  the  marmalade ; bake  for  an  hour  : 
before  serving,  and  cover  with  powdered 
sugar. 

Another  way : Take  some  rennets, 
cut  them  in  halves,  peel  them,  and  take 
out  the  cores  ; cook  them  in  a pan,  with 
a sufficient  quantity  of  sugar,  a little 
water,  a piece  of  cinnamon,  and  some 
lemon-peel ; when  they  are  well  done, 
and  the  syrup  is  reduced  in  quantity, 
take  them  out,  and  let  them  stand  until 
they  are  cold  ; then  line  a pie-dish  with  a 
rich  crust,  put  in  the  apples,  cover  with 
another  crust,  glaze  with  white  of  egg, 
and  bake  in  the  oven. 

Apple  Charlotte.  Peel  and  cut 
fifteen  apples  into  quarters,  taking  out  the 
cores,  then  cut  each  quarter  into  fine 
slices,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound 
of  white  powdered  sugar,  and  a little  cin- 
namon ; they  must  be  cooked  over  a very 
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quick  fire,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 
turn  to  marmalade ; now  take  out  the 
cinnamon,  and  line  a copper  mould  with 
thin  slices  of  bread  dipped  in  butter,  put 
the  apples  into  the  mould  upon  the  bread, 
and  cover  them  with  other  thin  slices; 
then  bake  in  an  oven ; when  they  have 
attained  a fine  colour,  turn  them  into  a 
dish,  and  send  to  fiible.  This  cliarlotte, 
however,  is  usually  eaten  cold. 

Another  way  : Peel  and  cut  out  the 
cores  of  as  many  apples  as  may  be  re- 
quired, cut  them  in  pieces,  adding  sugar 
and  powdered  cinnamon  to  taste;  boil 
them  to  a marmalade ; cut  some  long  slices 
of  bread  very  thin,  and  arrange  round 
a mould,  and  pour  in  the  marmalade ; 
cover  the  top  with  crumb  of  bread  dipped 
in  butter ; place  the  mould  on  some  hot 
ashes,  covering  the  top  also  with  hot  ashes, 
or  a brasing  pan : a quarter  of  an  hour 
will  cook  it. 

Tartlets.  Having  made  a puff  paste, 
roll  it  to  the  thickness  of  a half-crown ; 
with  this  paste  line  some  patty-pans, 
which  are  to  be  filled  with  any  kind  of 
sweetmeats,  covering  them  with  fine  strips 
of  paste ; bake  for  half  an  hour ; when 
done,  cover  with  sugar,  and  glaze  with  a 
salamander. 

Mince  Pies.  Take  three  pounds  of 
bloom  raisins,  stoned  and  cut  small,  a 
pound  of  orange-peel  cut  fine,  a dozen 
apples  finely  minced,  half  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  pounded  in  a mortar  with 
a little  white  wine,  a nutmeg  grated,  half 
an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  two  or  three 
cloves,  and  a little  cinnamon  pounded, 
three  pounds  of  beef  suet  finely  minced, 
and  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar ; mix  all 
these  ingredients  well  together,  adding  a 
pint  of  white  wine  and  two  glasses  of 
brandy.  The  mass  must  then  be  packed 
closely  in  stone  jars  for  use,  covering  well 
with  paper.  When  used,  dredge  the 
patty-pans  with  flour,  line  them  with  puff 
paste,  and  fill  with  the  meat,  cover  with 
paste,  and  bake  in  a rather  hot  oven.  A 
little  more  wine  should  be  added  when 
the  pies  are  made. 

Lemon  IMince-Pies.  Take  as  many  large 
lemons  as  will  weigh  a pound,  and  having 
cut  each  of  them  into  two,  squeeze  out  the 
juice,  and  remove  the  pulp  from  the  skins; 
boil  them  until  tender,  and  pound  in  a 
mortar ; then  add  half  a pound  of  jxiunded 
sugar,  half  a pound  of  currants  well 
washed  and  dried,  and  the  same  weight 
of  beef  suet  finely  minced,  ilix  all  these 
ingredients  well  together,  and  fill  the 
patty-pans  as  for  the  other  sort  of  mince 
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pies.  Some  citron  cut  small  to  be  adclcd 
when  used. 

Frangipane.  Put  into  a saucepan  a 
pint  of  line  Hour,  and  beat  it  up  well  with 
a dozen  eggs,  then  add  a quart  of  milk, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a little  salt ; 
and  beat  the  whole  up  ; put  it  on  the 
lire,  let  it  boil  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes, 
stining  constantly,  and  taking  care  to 
prevent  its  sticking ; then  take  it  oft  the 
lire,  and  beat  up  with  it  ten  sweet  and  two 
bitter  almonds  blanched,  and  three  or  four 
macaroons,  all  pi’eviously  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  udth  a little  orange  flower  water, 
:md  sufficient  loaf  sugar  to  sweeten  the 
whole ; stir  these  well  together  wth  a 
wooden  spoon. 

Cheese-Cakes.  To  a pound  and  a 
half  of  pounded  sugar,  add  the  yolks  of 
nine,  and  the  whites  of  six,  eggs,  well 
beaten,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  the  rind 
of  two  grated,  and  half  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  ; put  all  these  ingredients  into  a 
saucepan,  stirring  gently  over  a slow  fire, 
until  of  the  consistence  of  honey  ; jjour  it 
into  small  jars,  and  when  cold,  put  paper 
dipped  in  brandy  over.  It  will  keep  good 
for  a considerable  time. 

Lemon  Cheese-Cakes.  Bruise  in  a 
mortar  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  pre- 
viously blanched  ; add  to  them  the  grated 
rind  of  four  lemons,  a pound  of  broken 
lump  sugar,  the  same  weight  of  melted 
butter  when  nearly  cold,  and  the  yolks  of 
sixteen  and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  well 
beaten ; mix  all  the  ingredients  well  to- 
gether, and  put  into  patty  pans  lined  with 
pulf  paste.  Bake  in  a moderately  hot  oven. 

Orange  Cheese-Cakes  are  made  in 
the  same  manner,  substituting  oranges 
for  lemons. 

Almond  Cheese-Cakes.  Blanch  and 
pound  in  a mortar  a pound  and  a half  of 
sweet  and  twenty  bitter  almonds,  add  to 
them  the  yolks  of  twelve  and  the  whites 
of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a poimd 
and  a half  of  melted  butter  nearly  cold,  a 
nutmeg,  and  the  peel  of  two  lemons 
grated,  two  wine-glassfuls  of  orange-fiower 
water,  and  a little  brandy.  Let  all  these 
ingredients  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
baked  in  patty  pans,  as  above. 

Cocoa-Nut  Cheese-Cakes.  Having 
wa.shed  and  dried  the  nut,  pare  off  the 
rind  and  grate  it ; dissolve  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar  in  a little  water, 
then  add  the  nut,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils ; 
when  nearly  cold,  add  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  well  beaten.  Mix  thoi'oughly,  and 
bake  as  above. 


Rice  Cheese-Cake.  To  half  a pound 
of  ground  rice,  add  an  equal  weight  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  melted  butter, 
nearly  cold ; the  yolks  of  eight,  and  the 
whites  of  five  eggs,  well  beaten  ; a large 
glass  of  brandy,  a little  ratafia,  and  the 
peel  of  a lemon  grated.  Mix  well  to- 
gether, and  bake  as  above. 

Maids  of  Honour,  or  Pudding  Pies. 
Beat  a pound  of  broken  loaf  sugar,  with 
the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  in  a mortar, 
some  blanched  sweet  almonds,  and  a few 
bitter,  and  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  orange-flower  water.  The  almonds 
must  be  mixed  in  the  last  thing  before  the 
patty  pans  are  filled.  Bake  as  above. 

Galette.  This  is  a favourite  pas- 
try with  the  working  classes  in  France, 
and  occasionally  with  the  upper  orders. 
Few  persons  in  Paris  go  to  the  minor 
theatres  on  the  Boulevarts  without  pur- 
chasing some  galette  to  eat  there  between 
the  acts,  and  it  is  really  amusing  to  see 
the  pretty  grisettes  miuiching  away  as 
soon  as  the  act  drop  has  fallen,  although 
their  eyes  may  just  previously  have  been 
streaming  with  tears  at  some  affecting 
passage  of  a melo-drama.  These  transi- 
tions from  mental  to  bodily  sensitiveness, 
are,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  French,  who  seldom  allow  their  grief 
to  spoil  their  appetite.  The  extent  to 
which  the  common  people  in  France  in- 
dulge in  galette,  may  be  judged  of  fi-om 
the  fact,  that  a man  who  kept  a shop  for 
the  sale  of  it  near  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
theatre  in  Paris,  and  who  had  a renommee 
over  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  local- 
ity, sold  the  good-will  of  his  shop,  a place 
about  four  feet  square,  for  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  twelfth 
cakes  in  France  are  merely  galette  marked 
in  slices.  A bean  is  placed  in  one  of 
them,  and  the  person  to  whose  share  this 
falls,  is  chosen  king  for  the  evening,  and 
is  expected  to  do  all  the  honours,  and 
after  having  chosen  his  queen,  to  make  a 
present  of  champagne  wine,  or  some  other 
luxury,  to  the  party. 

Mrs.  Rundell,  in  her  Domestic  Cookery, 
gives  the  following  as  the  recipe  for 
galette,  and  calls  it  a Parisian.  The 
English  housewife  will  see  that  it  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  puff  paste,  made 
a little  more  solid  than  usual : “ Take 
equal  quantities  of  butter  and  flour,  a 
little  salt,  and  two  eggs,  (in  the  com- 
moner sorts  of  galette,  however,  no  eggs 
are  used,  the  ingp"edients  are  merely 
flour,  butter,  and  salt,)  knead  the  whole 
together  into  a paste,  roll  it  as  thin 
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as  a crown  piece,  (liere,  again,  we  must 
beg  to  observe  that  tlie  Paris  galette  is 
usually  rolled  to  twice  the  thickness  of  a 
crown  piece,)  and  make  it  the  size  of  a 
desert  plate,  (or  much  larger)  mark  it 
with  a knife  so  as  to  form  diamonds ; put 
it  into  the  oven  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
take  it  out,  beat  up  two  eggs  with  a little 
cream,  and  some  salt,  pour  it  over  the 
cake,  and  return  it  to  the  oven  to  bake  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.”  This  recipe 
of  Mrs.  Rundell’s  is  for  galette  of  the 
finer  sort.  The  common  galette  has  only 
one  baking,  and  is  usually  taken  from  the 
oven  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is 
quite  done,  to  be  glazed — viz.,  to  have  a 
little  white  of  egg,  mixed  with  a very 
small  quantity  of  sugar,  rubbed  over  it,  as 
is  done  with  a pie  crust. 

PnuM  Pudding.  To  a pound  of 
fresh  beef  suet,  finely  minced,  add  a 
pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped,  the 
same  weight  of  currants,  well  washed  and 
dried,  half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  grated  crumb  of  bread,  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  gi-ated,  half  a nutmeg,  grated,  eight 
eggs  well  beaten,  two  ounces  of  candied 
lemon  and  orange  peel,  half  a pound  of 
brown  sugar,  a glass  of  brandy,  and  a 
teacupful  of  cream ; mix  all  these  ingre- 
dients well  together,  put  them  into  a 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  seven  or  eight 
hours,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  stop 
boiling  during  that  time,  and  keeping  the 
vessel  well  filled  up  with  boiling  water  as 
it  wastes ; before  serving,  strew  powdered 
loaf  sugar  over  it.  Serve  with  it  a sauce 
as  follows : half  a pint  of  white  ivine, 
four  or  five  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  a piece  of  butter,  stirring  it  till 
quite  hot.  Plain  melted  butter,  sweet- 
ened with  good  brown  sugar,  may  be 
also  used. 

Baked  Plum  Pudding.  Scald  a French 
roll  in  boiling  milk,  when  the  bread  has 
become  well  soaked,  drain  off  what  milk 
remains,  and  with  a silver  spoon  beat  the 
bread  to  a pap,  to  which  add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  well-cleaned  currants,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  melted  butter,  a little  lemon 
peel  and  nutmeg,  grated,  a few  blanched 
sweet  almonds,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  sweeten  to  palate ; mix 
all  well  together,  pour  into  a buttered  pie 
dish,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour.  This 
pudding  is  better  when  eaten  cold. 

Family  Plum  Pudding.  Take  a pound 
of  flour,  half  a pound  of  beef  suet,  minced 
fine,  half  a pound  of  well  washed  cur- 
rants, the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  grated,  or 
cut  fine,  a few  bitter  almonds  grated,  a 
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little  nutmeg,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  an 
ounce  of  brown  sugar ; mix  all  these  in- 
gredients well  together  with  four  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  a little  milk  ; pour  into 
a buttered  pie  dish,  and  bake  in  a mode- 
rate oven  for  an  hour.  When  done,  turn 
it  out,  and  strew  it  over  with  powdered 
lump  sugar. 

Kibhon  Plum  Pudding.  Make  a good 
suet  paste,  roll  it  out  to  an  oblong  shape, 
then  cover  it  pretty  thickly  with  currants 
well  washed  and  dried,  and  a little  lemon 
peel  grated,  and  roll  up  tightly,  closing  at 
the  ends ; tie  up  in  a cloth,  put  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour ; serve 
with  sauce  made  of  melted  butter,  sugar, 
and  white  wine  or  brandy. 

Ribbon  Pudding  with  Peeserve. 
Proceed  as  above,  substituting  any  kind 
of  jam  for  the  currants.  Eat  with  a little 
cold  butter. 

Camp  Puddings.  Put  into  a saucepan 
half  a pound  of  butter,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  brown  sugar,  a little  lemon  peel, 
and  a pint  of  water ; when  it  is  just  on 
the  point  of  boiling,  take  it  off,  and  stir  in 
half  a poimd  of  well-dried  flour,  taking 
care  it  does  not  become  lumpy,  and  when 
cold,  mix  in  six  well  beaten  eggs ; pour 
tills  mixture  into  small  cups,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven.  A sauce  of  wine,  sugar, 
and  butter,  should  be  served  with  them. 

Macahoni  Pudding.  !Mix  any  quan- 
tity of  macaroni  in  some  good  milk,  in  the 
proportion  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the 
former  to  a pint  of  the  latter,  and  when 
quite  tender,  sweeten  ivith  brown  sugar, 
and  add  a little  more  milk,  and  three 
eggs  well  beaten.  Bake  in  a buttered 
dish  in  a Dutch  oven  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Vermicelli  Pudding.  Follow  the 
directions  given  for  macaroni  pudding. 

Tansy  Pudding.  Prepare  some  crumb 
of  bread  with  boning  milk,  as  directed  for 
maiTow  pudding ; when  it  is  cold,  beat 
up  well  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  the  whites 
of  three  eggs ; pound  some  tansy  M-ith 
two  or  three  leaves  of  spinach,  and  put  in 
as  much  of  the  expressed  juice  as  will 
make  the  pudding  of  a good  green  colour, 
a glass  of  brandy,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter  : mix  all 
these  ingredients  well  together,  sweeten 
to  taste,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  in  a 
saucepan  till  it  is  hot ; bake  it  in  a but- 
tered dish  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Strew  the  top  with  powdered  sugar  before 
serving. 

B.vkkd  Hasty  Pudding.  Boil  in  a 
quart  of  good  milk,  about  a quarter  of  a 
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iwuncl  of  floiu',  until  it  becomes  pretty  Balce  in  a slow  oven  for  an  hour,  in  a dish 

thick,  then  nut  it  into  a basin  with  some  lined  with  puff  paste. 
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puff  paste,  covering  the  bottom  of  it  unth  beaten,  and  a little  salt;  mix  well  to- 

anv  kind  of  preserve  (not  jelly),  pour  the  gether,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours,  then 
pudding  over  it,  and  bake  in  a slack  oven  pour  it  into  a well-floured  pudding  cloth, 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  or  into  a mould,  and  boil  for  two  hours 

White  Pudding.  Boil  in  a quart  of  and  a half;  serve  it  with  a sauce  made  by 
milk  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  to  dredging  a small  piece  of  butter  with 
which  add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  three  flour,  and  melting  it  with  a little  water, 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a little  salt ; to  which  must  be  added  a little  wine  well 
stir  it  in  the  milk,  and  just  before  it  is  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  and  the 
taken  off  the  fire,  put  in  a small  piece  of  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
fresh  butter;  when  served,  cover  the  top  It  must  be  well  stirred  until  quite  hot,  but 
■Ninth  currant  jelly  or  preserve.  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil.  Add  a little 

Oxford  Pudding.  Wash  some  rice  cinnamon,  or  any  other  spice  that  may  be 
well  in  several  waters,  and  tie  it  up,  but  preferred. 

not  too  tightly,  in  a pudding  cloth ; put  it  Muffin  Pudding.  Split  in  halves  as 
on  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  two  many  muffins  as  may  be  required,  and 
hours ; mix  some  well-washed  currants  having  put  into  a tin  shape  a layer  of  any 
with  the  rice,  and  eat  with  sweet  sauce,  sort  of  preserve  (not  jelly),  put  over  it  a 
or  cold  butter  and  sugar.  layer  of  the  muffin,  then  another  of  fruit. 

Baked  Gooseberry  Pudding.  Scald  and  so  on  alternately,  until  the  shape  is 
the  fruit,  and  when  quite  tender,  rub  them  full  enough ; pour  over  it  some  warm  milk, 
through  a sieve,  and  sweeten  to  taste  with  in  which  four  or  five  eggs  have  been  pre- 
good bro-wn  sugar ; then  melt  a quarter  viously  beaten  up ; cover  the  shape,  and 
of  a pound  of  butter  in  some  cream,  beat  stand  it  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  ; 
the  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  three  let  it  boil  in  this  manner  for  twenty  mi- 
eggs  ; grate  a little  lemon  peel,  and  mix  nutes,  then  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with 
the  whole  well  together,  adding  a little  sweet  sauce.  A French  roll  may  be  sub- 
ratafia,  and  bake  in  a dish  lined  -Nvith  puff  stituted  for  the  muffins,  and  it  will  be 
paste ; grate  sugar  over  it  before  serving,  better  if  this  pudding  be  prepared  some 
Boiled  Gooseberry  Pudding.  Pre-  hours  before  it  is  boiled, 
pare  the  fruit  as  above,  and  having  rolled  German  Puffs.  Mix  two  large  table- 
out  a light  crust  to  a proper  size,  lay  it  spoonfuls  of  flour,  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
on  a large  basin,  pour  in  the  fruit,  and  tie  of  cream,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a little 
up  and  boil  in  a cloth ; when  done,  cut  a grated  nutmeg,  four  or  five  bitter  almonds 
small  hole  in  the  top,  and  put  in  a good-  pounded  in  a mortar,  a little  ratafia,  and 
sized  piece  of  butter,  and  an  egg  beat  up  an  ounce  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream. 
iNuth  a little  cream ; cover  down  again,  and  Bake  these  ingredients  in  small  buttered 
serve  hot.  cups  for  half  an  hour ; turn  them  out  in  a 

Another  way : Take  as  many  gooseber-  dish,  and  serve  immediately  with  sweet 
ries  as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  the  dish,  and  sauce  poured  over  them, 
simmer  them  till  tender ; rub  them  through  Citron  Pudding.  Mix  well  together 
a sieve,  and  sweeten ; melt  about  four  a quart  of  good  cream,  two  large  spoon- 
ounces  of  butter  in  some  cream,  and  add  fills  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  powdered 
to  them,  with  the  yolks  of  six,  and  the  loaf  sugar,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a yolks  of  seven  eggs  well  beaten,  and  half 
little  grated  lemon  peel ; mix  the  whole  a pound  of  citron  out  very  small ; add  a 
well  together,  and  bake  in  a dish  lined  small  glass  of  ratafia,  and  bake  it  in  a 
with  puff  paste.  dish  lined  with  puff  paste. 

E AT AFi A Pudding.  Blanch  a quarter  Cheese-Cake  Pudding.  Boil  two 
of  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  pound  laurel  leaves,  and  two  sticks  of  cinnamon, 
them  in  a mortar  with  a little  orange  in  two  quarts  of  good  milk ; strain  it,  and 
flower  water ; then  add  half  a pound  of  when  nearly  cold,  add  twelve  eggs  well 
ratafia  cakes,  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  the  beaten,  and  four  in  which  three  or  four 
whites  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  a quart  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  have  been  beaten  • 
of  good  cream,  three  glasses  of  sherry,  put  the  whole  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it 
and  three  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  cui- 
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tard  cream ; then  take  it  off,  and  stir  into 
it  a half  a pound  of  the  l)est  fresh  butter, 
tliree-(iuarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  the 
same  weight  of  well-waslied  currants,  and 
a small  nutmeg  grated ; add  a large 
wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  bake  in  a 
dish  lined  with  puff' paste. 

Cocoa  Nut  Pudding.  Add  to  the  in- 
gredients given  for  cocoa-nut  cheese  cakes, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a cpiarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  bake  as  above. 

Orange  Pudding.  Mi.x  well  together 
the  yolks  of  nine  and  the  whites  of  ffve 
eggs,  si.\  table-spoonfuls  of  orange  mar- 
malade, half  a pound  of  lump  sugar,  and 
the  same  weight  of  melted  butter;  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread,  and  half 
a pint  of  cream  ; bake  in  a dish  lined  and 
edged  with  puff  paste.  Add  a little  ra- 
tafia or  brandy,  when  put  into  the  dish. 

Lemon  Pudding.  Boil  four  lemons  in 
water  until  quite  soft,  keeping  them 
closely  covered  the  whole  time,  take  out 
the  pips,  and  pound  the  lemons  to  a 
paste ; then  add  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
finely  powdered,  the  same  weight  of  fresh 
butter  beaten  to  a cream,  and  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  well  beaten ; mix  these  ingre- 
dients well  together,  and  bake  it  in  a tin 
lined  with  puff  paste ; before  serving,  turn 
it  out,  and  cover  the  top  with  grated 
lump  sugar. 

Sago  Pudding.  Wash  well,  and  pick 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sago,  which  boil  in 
about  a quart  of  water,  with  a little  lemon 
peel,  and  cinnamon  ; when  it  has  become 
rather  thick,  add  as  much  white  wine  as 
may  be  necessary  to  flavour  it  well,  and 
sweeten  to  the  palate ; then  beat  the  yolks 
of  five,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and 
add  to  the  above ; mix  together,  and  pour 
the  whole  into  a pie  dish  lined  wfith  puff 
paste  ; bake  about  twenty  minutes. 

Tapioca  Pudding.  Soak  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tapioca  for  an  hour  in  warm 
water ; then  strain,  and  mix  it  with  the 
yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
well  beaten,  three  pints  of  good  millf, 
some  grated  nutmeg,  a bit  of  lemon  peel, 
and  a little  white  wine  ; sweeten  to 
taste ; bake  in  a pie  dish,  well  buttered, 
and  lined  with  puff  paste. 

Buttermilk  Pudding.  Turn  a quart 
of  new  milk  with  a pint  of  buttermilk; 
drain  off  the  whey,  and  mix  with  the  curd 
the  crumb  of  a roll  grated,  a little  lemon 
peel  grated,  some  nutmeg,  some  rich 
cream,  three  ounces  of  cold  melted  butter, 
the  yolks  of  five,  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs ; sweeten  the  whole  to  taste,  and  bake 
with  puff  paste  for  about  half  an  hour. 
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Marrow  Pudding.  Pour  over  the 
crumb  of  a 1*  rench  roll,  three  pints  of 
boilingmilk;  cover  it  closely  for  an  hour; 
then  add  to  it  a pound  of  marrow  cut  into 
small  bits,  half  a pound  of  raisins  stoned, 
the  same  quantity  of  currants,  well  washed 
and  dried,  twelve  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel ; mix 
well  all  these  ingredients  with  the  bread 
and  milk,  sweeten  with  brown  sugar,  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a slow  oven.  The 
dish  may  be  lined  or  not  with  puff  paste, 
as  approved.  A small  glass  of  brandy 
may  be  added  when  the  pudding  is  well 
mixed. 

Arrow-root  Pudding.  The  propor- 
tion of  arrow-root  for  this  puddbig  is  two 
large  spoonfuls  to  two  quarts  of  milk. 
The  arrow-root  must  be  first  well  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  of  milk,  and  when 
the  remainder  of  the  milk  has  boiled,  add 
it  to  the  former ; when  it  is  nearly  cold, 
add  the  yolks  of  tliree  eggs,  well  beaten, 
three  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter,  broken  into  small  bits ; 
add  a little  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  as  the 
flavour  may  be  approved.  When  all  these 
ingredients  are  well  mixed,  turn  it  into  a 
buttered  dish,  and  bake  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Baked  Potatoe  Pudding.  Follow  the 
directions  given  for  carrot  pudding;  or 
the  following : — Boil  any  required  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  in  their  skins;  when 
done,  but  not  split,  peel  and  bruise  them 
in  a mortar,  until  about  half  a poimd  of 
butter,  the  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a small  glass  of  ratafia,  or 
brandy ; bake  in  a dish  well  buttered,  in 
a slow  oven,  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Before  serving,  turn  it  out,  and  powder  it 
over  with  white  sugar.  It  may  be  eaten 
with  sw'eet  sauce. 

Boiled  Potatoe  Pudding.  Ha\-ing 
boiled  tw'o  pounds  of  potatoes,  peel  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  a pound  of 
butter,  preidously  melted  for  the  purpose, 
the  same  weight  of  pounded  lump  sugar, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  blanched  sweet 
almonds  bruised,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  half  a glass  of  ratafia.  Boil  in  a cloth, 
or  a buttered  basin,  and  serve  with  sweet 
sauce. 

Carrot  Pudding.  Take  the  red  part 
of  tw'o  or  three  boiled  carrots,  and  pound 
in  a mortar  with  some  grated  bread,  some 
butter  melted  for  the  purpose,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of  any 
sort  of  marmalade ; then  add  a little  grated 
nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  and  four  eggs  well 
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beaten ; mix  the  whole  well  together,  luul 
hake  in  a dish  lined  with  putt  paste. 

Rasi’bekry  Pudding.  Take  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  raspberry  jam,  a little 
good  cream,  the  yolk  of  eight  eggs  well 
beaten,  some  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of 
clarified  buttery  heat  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  bake  in  a dish  lined  with  puff 
paste. 

Cheese  Pudding.  Put  into  a sauce- 
pan half  a pound  of  good  grated  cheese, 
with  a pint  of  new  milk,  five  ounces  of 
grated  bread  crumbs,  and  two  eggs  well 
beaten ; stir  well,  till  the  cheese  is  dis- 
solved, and  then  put  it  into  a buttered 
dish,  and  brown  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  or 
with  a salamander.  Serve  quite  hot.^ 

Egg  Pudding.  Take  the  yolks  of  eight, 
and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten, 
half  a pint  of  rich  cream,  half  a pound  of 
good  brown  sugar,  a little  flour,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a glass  of  brandy ; 
mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and 
having  melted  half  a pound  of  butter,  add 
them  to  it  when  it  is  nearly  cold,  and  put 
the  whole  into  a dish  lined  with  puff  paste, 
and  bake  in  a slow  oven  for  twenty 
minutes. 

Transpaeent  Pudding.  Put  into  a 
stewpan  a pound  of  good  fresh  butter,  the 
same  weight  of  lump  sugar  well  pounded, 
and  ten  eggs  well  beaten ; stir  it  over  the 
fire  until  it  gets  pretty  thick ; then  throw 
it  into  a basin  to  cool,  and  add  to  it  a little 
grated  nutmeg;  bake  it  in  a dish  lined 
with  puff  paste;  grate  sugar  over  the 
top  before  serving,  and  glaze  with  a sala- 
mander. 

Custard  Pudding.  Boil  in  a quart  of 
milk,  a hit  of  cinnamon,  lemon  peel,  and 
grated  nutmeg;  when  this  is  nearly  cold, 
strain,  and  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  eight, 
and  the  wliites  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten ; 
boil  in  a cloth,  or  buttered  basin,  for  half 
an  hour  ; serve  viith  wine  sauce. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding.  Lay 
into  the  bottom  of  a mould,  w'ell  buttered, 
some  thin  slices  of  a French  roll  buttered, 
strew  over  them  a layer  of  well  washed 
currants,  until  the  shape  is  half  filled; 
then  add  half  a pint  of  currant  wine,  or, 
if  not  at  hand,  brandy  or  rum;  let  this 
stand  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  pour 
over  it  a quart  of  good  milk,  adding  six 
eggs  well  beaten,  a little  gi'ated  nutmeg, 
and  sugar ; boil  it  two  hours,  and  serve 
with  wine  sauce. 

Bread  Pudding.  Cut  the  crumb  of  a 
French  roll  into  thin  slices,  and  scald 
them  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
milk ; when  it  is  cold,  mash  the  bread. 


and  having  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a pudding 
dish  some  preserved  gooseberries  or  cur- 
rants, add  the  bread ; then  pour  over  it 
some  good  milk,  three  well  beaten  eggs, 
and  a little  orange-flower  water,  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour.  Grate  nutmeg  over  the 
top  when  served. 

Baked  Ground  Rice  Pudding.  Take 
any  quantity  of  ground  rice,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a quarter  of  a pound  to  a pint 
of  milk,  and  when  well  mixed,  boil  it, 
stin’ing  it  all  the  time ; then  add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  (for  the  same  propor- 
tion of  rice  and  milk,)  and  when  nearly 
cold  sweeten  it  to  taste,  and  add  the  yolks 
of  six  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  well 
beaten,  a little  orange-flower  water,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a small  glass  of  brandy ; 
bake  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  brown  it  with 
a salamander. 

Boiled  Ground  Rice  Pudding.  Mix 
in  a quart  of  good  milk  and  a little  orange- 
flower  water,  half  a pound  of  rice  flour, 
boil  it  till  thick,  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  mix  in  half  a pound  of  butter,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  a little  lemon  peel,  the 
yolks  of  six  and  the  whites  of  tliree  eggs, 
well  beaten;  sweeten  to  taste  with  brown 
sugar,  and  boil  it  in  a buttered  basin 
thoroughly  filled;  serve  with  hot  sweet 
sauce. 

Boiled  Rice  Pudding.  Boil  half  a 
pound  of  rice  in  water,  till  it  is  quite  soft, 
then  put  into  a basin,  and  stir  into  it  four 
oimces  of  butter,  fom’  ounces  of  sugar, 
some  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel  grated ; 
work  the  whole  well  together,  adding  a 
pound  of  grocers’  currants,  w'ell  washed 
and  cleaned;  w'hen  the  whole  has  been 
W'ell  mixed  together,  put  it  into  a pudding 
cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours ; serve  with 
wine  sauce. 

Baked  Rice  Pudding.  Wash  w'ell  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer over  a slow  fire  in  a quai't  of  milk, 
with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  or  a few'  bitter 
almonds,  till  the  milk  begins  to  thicken ; 
then  take  it  off,  and  when  a little  cool 
stir  in  a good  sized  piece  of  butter,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  good  brown  sugar ; the 
yolk  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  to  be  poured 
over  the  top,  wiien  all  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  well  mixed ; grate  a little  nutmeg 
over  the  top ; bake  for  twenty  minutes  in 
a slow  oven. 

Cottage  Puddings.  Having  cut  up 
very  fine  a pound  of  suet,  add  to  it  about 
a pound  of  currants,  w'cll  w'ashed  and 
dried,  the  same  (piantity  of  crumb  of 
bread  grated,  a little  nutmeg,  a wine-glass 
of  ratafia,  and  a little  orange  flower  water; 
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mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  with 
ten  eggs,  well  beaten,  form  into  a stiff 
paste;  then  ruh  the  hands  well  with 
Hour,  roll  the  paste  into  small  halls,  and 
fry  to  a good  colour,  keeping  them  briskly 
moved  alwut  in  the  frying-pan,  that  they 
may  not  burn ; when  done,  serve  witVi 
sugar  strewed  over  them,  and  sweet  sauce. 

Uamson  I’uBDiNG.  Make  a batter  with 
well  beaten  eggs,  milk,  flour,  and  sugar  to 
taste,  and  mix  in  the  batter  some  damsons 
stoned ; boil  in  a buttered  basin  for  two 
hours. 

Cakolina  Snow  Balls.  Boil  some 
rice  in  milk  until  quite  soft;  prepai’e  some 
large  apples  as  for  apple  dumplings,  and 
having  placed  as  much  of  the  rice  upon  a 
small  cloth  as  will  entirely  cover  the  apple 
like  a crust;  tie  each  up  closely,  and  boil 
for  two  hours ; serve  with  melted  butter 
and  sugar,  or  with  wine  sauce. 

Suet  Pudding.  Chop  some  beef  suet 
very  fine,  adding  to  it  an  equal  quantity 
of  flour,  and  a quarter  of  its  weight  of 
crumb  of  bread,  grated,  a little  salt,  a pint 
of  milk,  and  six  eggs  well  beaten ; mix 
the  whole  well  together,  and  boil  in  a 
cloth  for  four  or  five  hours ; serve  plain, 
to  eat  Avith  meat,  or  with  sweet  sauce. 

Imitation  Suet  Pudding.  Mix  half 
a pint  of  good  cream,  half  the  quantity  of 
milk,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  a tea- 
cupful  of  melted  butter,  well  together, 
and  boil  in  a buttered  basin  for  two  hours. 

Yorkshike  Pudding.  This  pudding 
is  usually  made  to  eat  with  roast  beef,  and 
in  the  county  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name,  is  a never-failing  accompaniment  to 
that  joint;  but  it  is  frequently  served  and 
eaten  before  the  meat.  To  make  it,  mix 
together  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a little 
salt,  a pint  of  good  milk,  and  three  eggs, 
well  beaten;  then  put  tliis  batter  into  a 
shallow  tin,  ivell  buttered,  set  it  on  a 
gridiron  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes, 
and  then  place  it  under  the  beef  that  is 
roasting. 

Flan.  Under  the  head  G alette,  we 
give  the  recipe  for  a common,  but  very 
favourite  kind  of  pastry  in  France.  Flan 
is  another  equally  popular  preparation.  It 
is  made  exactly  as  a Yorkshire  pudding 
is  made  in  England,  adding,  however,  a 
little  sugar,  and  is  baked  in  an  oven  with- 
out meat  over  it. 

Baked  Attle  Pudding.  Choose  some 
lai'ge  apples,  and  when  they  have  been 
pared  and  cored,  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  water  just  sufficient  to  cover  them ; 
when  they  have  become  soft,  take  them 
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out,  and  beat  them  smooth,  addingas  much 
powdered  loaf  sugar  as  they  may  require, 
some  fresh  butter,  the  juice  and  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs, 
well  beaten ; line  a dish  with  puff  paste, 
put  in  the  aj)ples,  and  hake  for  three 
quarters  of  ag  hour.  Grate  white  sugar 
over  the  top  when  served. 

Boiled  Apple  Pudding.  Prepare  the 
apples  as  for  apple  tart,  and  place  them  in 
a crust  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  beef-steak  pudding;  when  done,  cut 
out  a round  hole  in  the  top,  and  put  in  a 
piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  some  good  moist 
sugar. 

Apple  Dumplings.  Having  pared  and 
scooped  out  the  core  of  six  large  apples, 
put  a clove  and  a little  grated  lemon  peel 
into  each,  and  enclose  them  in  puff'  paste ; 
boil  them  in  small  pudding  cloths,  sepa- 
rately, for  an  hour.  Before  sendng,  open 
the  top  of  each,  and  put  in  a small  piece 
of  fresh  butter,  and  strew  over  them  a little 
powdered  loaf  sugar. 

Apple  Cake.  Peel  and  core  a dozen 
good  apples,  and  make  them  into  a mar- 
malade udth  a little  lemon  peel  and  cinna- 
mon ; Avhen  done,  pass  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
a tablespoonful  of  potatoe  fecula,  (see 
Starch,)  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter;  evaporate  them  over 
the  fire,  and  ivhen  quite  dry,  beat  up  six 
eggs,  and  mix  udth  them,  then  put  the 
whole  in  a buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven. 

Apple  Fritters.  Cut  some  apples 
into  small  pieces,  and  stew  them  ulth  a 
little  water,  sugar,  and  lemon  peel ; when 
quite  tender,  add  a little  wliite  ivine,  the 
juice  of  a small  lemon,  and  a small  piece 
of  butter ; let  this  cool,  and  mix  to  a batter : 
fry,  and  serve  with  powdered  sugar  over 
them. 

Another  uu}':  Make  a tliick  batter, 
composed  of  six  eggs  ivell  beaten,  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  cream,  a little  yeast, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a glass  of  ratafia, 
a little  orange  flower  water,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  adding  as  much  flour  as 
may  be  necessary ; peel  and  core  three  or 
four  apples,  and  cut  into  small  thin  bits, 
mix  Avith  the  batter,  Avhich  must  be 
then  covered  over,  and  stood  near  the 
fire  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; drop 
the  batter  into  boiling  lard,  and  fry  to  a 
good  colour.  StrcAv  sugar  over  them  Avhen 
served. 

Another  Avay : I laving  peeled  the  apples, 
cut  them  into  ipiarters,  and  remove  the 
cores,  and  steep  them  for  tAvo  hours  in 
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brandy;  di'ain  and  dry  them  in  a linen 
cloth  covered  with  Hour;  fiy  to  a good 
colour,  and  serve,  having  hrst  covered 
tliem  \vith  white  powdered  sugar. 

Another  way:  Pare  the  apples,  scoop 
out  the  core,  and  cut  into  slices  about  the 
thickness  of  a dollar;  let  them  steep  for 
some  time  in  brandy,  and  then  dip  them 
in  a paste  made  as  for  Brioche  fritters ; fry 
to  a good  colour,  and  glaze  with  sugar 
and  a salamander. 

PuACH  Fritters — are  made  the  same 
way  as  apple  fritters. 

Apricot  Fritters.  For  this  article 
the  fruit  should  not  be  too  ripe.  Cut  in 
two  as  many  apricots  as  you  may  require, 
and  having  taken  out  the  stones,  let  them 
soak  for  an  hour  in  brandy,  with  a 
little  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a lemon ; 
drain  them,  dip  them  in  the  batter,  and 
fry  to  a good  colour.  Before  serving, 
powder  them  well  with  white  sugar. 

Cream  Fritters.  Mix  a handful  of 
well  dried  flour  with  the  whites  and  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  the  yolks  of  six,  foui’ 
macaroons,  bruised,  a little  preserved  le- 
mon-peel, cut  very  fine,  half  a pint  of  good 
cream,  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  and  a 
large  lump  of  sugar;  let  the  whole 
boil  over  a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  until  the  cream  has  become  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  paste;  cool  it  on  a 
floured  dish,  dredging  flour  over  it ; when 
the  paste  is  quite  cool,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  roll  them  in  your  hands  to  a round 
form,  and  fry  them  of  a good  colour; 
when  served,  powder  with  fine  sugar. 

Fritters  SonrrEES.  Mix  a pound  of 
flour,  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
a spoonful  of  best  salad  oil,  and  a little 
salt,  well  together  (the  whites  of  the  eggs 
having  been  separately  well  whisked) 
until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  paste. 

' Make  the  paste  into  small  balls,  the  size  of 
i!  a walnut,  and  fry  in  oil  to  a good  colour, 

1 1 and  serve  quite  hot,  powdered  over  with 
}■  sugar.  The  paste  should  be  made  some 
j hours  before  wanted,  as  it  is  lighter, 
i Brioche  Fritters.  Take  some  small 
! brioche  cakes  (see  Brioche  Cake),  and 
( having  cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the 
t middle  part,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  with 
i cream  or  sweetmeats ; then  put  the  parts 
t together,  dip  them  in  paste  made  of  flour, 

I a little  oil,  and  white  wine,  and  fry  of  a 
t good  colour.  Cover  with  sugar  before 
p serving,  and^glaze  with  a salamander. 

L Blanc-Mange  Fritters.  Put  into  a 
I stew-pan  half  a pound  of  ground  rice, 
* four  eggs,  a quart  of  milk,  and  a quarter 
f of  a pound  of  sugar ; let  it  boil  three 


hours,  stirring  frequently ; when  it  has 
become  thiek,  take  it  off,  and  add  to  it  a 
little  grated  lemon  peel,  and  a little  salt. 
When  the  whole  is  well  mixed  together, 
spread  this  cream  upon  a dish  which  has 
been  floured,  shake  some  flour  over  it ; and 
when  cold,  cut  them  into  bits,  and  fry  in 
boiling  lard,  until  a good  brown  colour ; 
put  sugar  on  them,  and  serve  hot. 

Gooseijerry  Fritters.  Prepare  the 
batter  as  before  directed ; stewing  some 
gooseberries,  and  mixing  with  it,  instead 
of  the  apple. 

Almond  Fritters-  Blanch  a pound 
of  sweet  almonds ; pour  over  them  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water, 
and  in  a short  time  after  a pint  and 
a half  of  cream ; let  them  stand  for  two 
hours  and  a half,  and  then  pound  them 
to  a paste ; add  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs, 
well  beaten,  a few  Naples  biscuits, 
pounded  sugar,  to  taste,  and  mix  well- 
together  ; fry  in  butter  to  a good  colour ; 
serve  with  powdered  sugar  over  the  top. 

Currant  Fritters  without  Eggs. 
Stir  into  some  mild  ale,  as  much  flour  as 
will  form  it  into  a thick  batter,  and  add 
to  it  a little  sugar,  and  some  currants ; 
beat  up  quickly  ; and  drop  from  a spoon 
into  boiling  lard,  and  fry  to  a good  colour. 
Powder  with  sugar  when  served. 

Potatoe  Fritters.  Pound  well  in  a 
mortar,  a few  mealy  potatoes,  with  a little 
white  wine,  grated  nutmeg,  a piece  of 
butter,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  a little 
sugar  ; mix  this  into  a paste  ; roll  it  out 
with  some  flour,  cut  into  small  round 
pieces,  and  fry  to  a good  colour ; serve 
with  sifted  sugar  over  them. 

Common  Pancake.  Mix  half  a pound 
of  flour  with  six  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
add  by  degrees  enough  good  milk  to  bring 
it  to  a proper  consistence  ; drop  into  boil- 
ing lard,  and  fry  to  a good  colour.  Wlien 
served,  pile  them  up  on  the  dish,  with 
sugar  strewed  between  each.  A lemon 
should  always  be  sent  to  table  with  pan- 
cakes. 

Fine  Pancakes.  To  six  table-spoon- 
fuls of  flour  add  twelve  eggs  well  beaten, 
a tumblerful  of  white  wine,  half  a pound 
of  melted  butter,  nearly  cold„  the  same 
weight  of  pounded  lump  sugar,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  a quart  of  cream,  and  a 
wineglass  of  ratafia ; mix  it  well ; beat 
the  batter  for  some  time,  and  pour  very 
thin  into  the  pan.  When  served,  strew 
over  with  pounded  white  sugar. 

French  Pancakes.  Beat  in  separate 
basins  the  yolks  and  whites  of  ten  eggs ; 
mix  with  the  yolks  six  table-spoonfuls  of 
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pounded  white  suR-nr,  the  same  quantity 
of  flour,  a pint  and  a half  of  good  milk, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  half  the  peel 
grated,  and  a little  orange  flower  water  ; 
add  the  whites  the  last  thing ; fry  to  a 
good  colour,  and  serve  with  grated  sugar. 

Madras  Pancakes.  To  six  eggs, 
well  beaten,  add  six  tahlespoonfuls  of 
hoiled  rice,  sugar  to  taste,  a little 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  a little  orange 
flower  water  ; mix  all  well  together,  and 
fry  in  butter  to  a good  eolour.  When 
sensed,  divide  it  into  quarters,  and  strew 
over  with  pounded  lump  sugar. 

German  Pancakes.  To  the  whites  of 
six  and  the  yolks  of  twelve  fresh  eggs, 
well  beaten,  add,  by  degrees,  three  quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  powdered  white  sugar, 
a quart  of  good  milk,  lukewarm,  half  a 
pound  of  melted  butter,  almost  cold,  a 
little  good  yeast,  and  a large  wineglassful 
of  brandy  ; mix  all  these  ingredients  well 
together,  and  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will 
bring  it  to  a thick  batter ; let  it  stand  co- 
vered by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  half  an 
hour ; then  roll  it  out  thin,  cut  into  square 
or  oblong  pieces,  cover  them  with  pre- 
serve or  marmalade,  double  them,  and 
after  they  have  stood  again  for  twenty 
minutes,  fry  them  of  a good  colour  in 
boiling  lard.  Wlien  served  sift  sugar 
over  them. 

PEACHES.  This  excellent  fruit,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Italy  from  Persia,  by  the  Ro- 
mans ; others  say  that  it  was  first  brought 
into  Gaul  by  the  Phocians,  from  whence 
it  w'as  afterwards  carried  into  Italy.  The 
ancients  attiubuted  many  deleterious  ef- 
fects to  the  peach.  Galen  himself  was  of 
this  opinion ; but  experience  has  shewn 
that  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  it  is  when  it  is  taken  to  excess  ; the 
same  objection  may  be  raised  against  any 
other  agreeable  fruit.  If  eaten  with 
sugar  and  wine,  no  unpleasant  effect  is 
likely  to  arise.  Peaches  should  be  chosen 
ripe,  well  coloured,  juicy,  and  of  a fine 
odour.  They  refresh  and  gently  cool  the 
body  ; they  are  very  pleasant  and  w'hole- 
some  for  young  people  of  sanguine  and 
bilious  temperaments,  but  are  not  so 
good  for  elderly  persons,  whose  stomachs 
are  weaker.  They  are  usually  eaten  with 
powdered  sugar,  which  adds  to  their 
wholesome  properties  ; they  are  also  made 
into  a delicious  preserve.  The  leaves  of 
the  peach  tree  have  a strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  almond,  but  the  colour  of 
the  peach  blossom  is  a little  redder.  The 
peach  tree  throws  out  very  few  roots,  for 
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which  reason  it  does  not  endure  long. 

It  will  thrive  in  any  soil,  but  grows  best, 
and  bears  the  finest  fruit,  in  a warm  situa- 
tion and  a sandy  land ; it  will  not  live  in 
a bleak  and  exposed  position.  In  clear- 
ing and  digging  the  ground  in  the  month 
of  November,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
bury  any  of  the  fallen  leaves  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree.  A strong  bitter  would  Ire 
drawn  from  the  leaves,  which  would  com- 
municate its  effects  to  the  fruit.  To 
raise  the  tree,  kernels  should  be  planted 
in  furrowed  ground,  at  two  feet  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  plants  when 
fit  may  be  easily  transplanted.  U'he  plant 
should  be  kept  well  cleared  of  weeds, 
and  again  transplanted  in  two  j'ears. 
They  require  to  be  well  watered  regu- 
larly through  the  summer.  There  is  no 
tree  that  requires  such  frequent  removals 
as  the  peach  tree ; its  productiveness  be- 
ing thereby  considerably  increased.  The 
peach  tree  should  be  watered  in  the  even- 
ing in  warm  w^eather  svith  cold  water, 
sometimes  mixing  with  it  a little  of  the 
lees  of  wine,  particularly  wRen  it  ap- 
pears to  wither.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
peach  tree  when  there  is  a danger  of  its 
dying,  head  it  down  in  the  way  that  wil- 
lows are  done,  and  it  will  again  branch 
out  finer  and  stronger  than  before.  Peach 
trees,  if  not  trained  against  w'alls,  should 
be  propped  up  with  poles,  as  from  the 
small  quantity  of  roots  they  throw'  out, 
they  have  not  much  hold  in  the  ground. 

Peaches  in  Brandt.  Take  whole 
peaches,  blanch,  and  peel  them,  and  pre- 
serve them  as  hereafter  directed,  and  put 
to  them  as  much  brandy  as  syrup ; mix 
the  whole  w'ell  together  without  boiling. 
Half  a pound  of  sugar  should  be  put  to 
a pound  of  fruit. 

Preserved  Peaches  without  Brandt. 
TaJee  some  peaches  which  are  nearly  ripe, 
peel  them,  cut  them  in  tw'O,  take  out  the 
kernels,  and  blanch  them  a little ; boil 
them  gently  in  syrup,  and  leave  them 
in  it  till  the  next  daj';  then  take  them 
out  and  let  them  drain  ; now'  lx)il  the 
syrup  thoroughly,  put  your  fruit  into  it, 
and  let  them  simmer  for  a short  time, 
after  wiiich  put  them  into  bottles.  The 
quantity  of  syrup  put  into  the  bottles 
should  he  about  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the 
fruit.  If  they  are  to  he  presen-ed  in  their 
green  state,  tflej'  must  be  peeled,  and  the 
kernels  taken  out,  destroying  the  form  of 
the  peach  as  little  as  possible.  Blanch 
them  over  a moderate  fire,  in  plain  water ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into 
cold  water;  drain  them,  and  Ixiil  them 
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gpntly  in  syrup.  After  some  time,  they 
are  to  be  taken  from  tlie  fii’e,  and  allowed 
to  get  cold;  and  arc  then  boiled  again 
until  the  syrup  becomes  very  thick ; then 
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bottle. 

Compote  of  Peaches.  Select  those 
peaches  which  are  the  hardest  to  the  touch  ; 
peel  them,  and  take  out  the  stones ; boil 
them  until  they  are  soft,  take  them  out, 
and  dip  them  in  cold  water ; put  them  on 
again  to  boil,  with  some  clarified  sugar, 
until  no  more  scum  rises  ; then  take  them 
ofti  and  seiwe  hot. 

Peach  Maemaxade.  Peel  and  cut 
ripe  peaches,  and  put  them  into  an  iron 
pot,  with  tlwee  quaiders  of  a pound  of 
sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  burn ; stir  them  fre- 
quently, and,  when  nearly  done,  take  the 
kernels,  which  have  been  previously  put 
aside,  and  blanched,  and  add  them  to  the 
marmalade ; put  into  pots,  covering  the  top 
with  white  paper,  dipped  in  brandy,  and 
tjdng  over  with  paper,  or  thin  parclunent. 

Conserve  of  Peaches.  Make  a mar- 
malade as  above,  but  without  adding  the 
kernels ; dry  it  carefully  upon  a hot  plate, 
or  in  a slack  oven ; and  when  nearly  dry, 
mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  marmalade 
with  a pound  of  very  finely  pounded 
sugar ; press  it  into  the  form  of  a cake, 
drjdng  thoroughly,  and  it  will  keep  for 
almost  any  length  of  time.  It  cannot  be 
dried  too  slowly. 

Peach  Ratafia.  Take  four  quarts  of 
good  French  white  brandy,  two  quarts  of 
peach  juice,  and  two  pounds  of  powdered 
sugar ; the  peaches  are  to  be  fully  ripe, 
and  of  good  quality ; the  kernels  are  to 
be  taken  out,  put  into  a cloth,  and  pressed 
by  a hand  press ; the  juice  from  the  kernels 
is  to  be  added  to  the  above  mixture  ; and 
when  the  whole  has  stood  together  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  in  a closely-covered  jar, 
it  is  to  be  filtered  off,  and  put  into  bottles. 
If  it  be  not  convenient  to  press  the  ker- 
nels, put  them  in  a bottle  with  some 
brandy  separately,  having  first  chopped 
them  well  up,  or  bruised  them ; and  when 
the  ratafia  is  decantered,  add  the  brandy 
in  which  the  kernels  have  been  steeped. 

In  the  United  States,  where  peaches 
are  very  abundant,  it  is  usual  to  make 
them  into  brandy,  which  is  said  to  have  a 
fine  flavour. 

For  the  use  of  peaches  in  pastry,  see 
Pastry. 

PEACOCK.  A large  bird,  of  beau- 
tiful plumage,  which  may  be  domesticated 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  common 
fowl,  and  be  fed  in  the  same  wav.  The 
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female  does  not  begin  to  lay  until  she  is 
three  years  old,  and  then  u ith  such  se- 
crecy, that  it  is  necessary  to  watch  her, 
in  order  to  find  the  eggs.  When  sitting, 
she  never  leaves  her  nest  until  pressed  by 
hunger,  and  returns  immediately  after 
she  has  taken  her  food.  If  she  be  dis- 
turbed much  while  sitting,  she  will  take 
such  fi’ight  as  either  to  abandon  her  eggs 
or  destroy  them.  The  eggs  of  the  pea- 
hen may  sometimes  be  hatched  by  a com- 
mon hen,  provided  it  be  of  large  size. 
The  fiesb  of  this  bird,  both  male  and 
female,  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
ancient  Romans  and  some  other  nations ; 
but  for  the  last  century  or  two  it  has  been 
rarely  served  at  table  in  any  country. 
In  France,  however,  within  the  last  few 
years,  it  has  been  considered  fashionable, 
in  large  parties,  to  serve  the  young  of  the 
bird  when  at  the  same  age  as  chickens. 
The  flesh  of  the  full-grown  peacock  is 
coarse ; but  the  young,  if  carefully  fed,  are 
delicate  and  agreeable  eating.  They  may 
be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  turkey. 

PEARS.  The  variety  of  this  fruit  is 
very  great,  but  most  of  the  eating  pears  are 
more  or  less  agreeable.  They  ai’e  much 
less  flatulent  than  apples,  and  may  be  eaten 
even  in  large  quantities  by  those  who  could 
not  without  inconvenience  eat  a single 
apple.  The  finest  pears  known  in  Eng- 
land are  the  Bonne  Chretienne,  the  Jar- 
gognel,  and  the  Bewry ; and  the  finest  that 
are  imported  are  from  tlie  island  of  Jersey. 
The  common  Bergamot  pear  is  of  delicious 
flavour.  All  kinds  of  pears  are  more  or 
less  astringent  in  them  nature.  The  best 
inode  of  keeping  pears  for  any  length  of 
time  is  to  dip  the  stalk  into  wax,  and 
hang  up  the  pear  by  a sfring.  It  is  also 
advisable,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  gather 
a small  portion  of  the'  branch  itself  with 
the  pear,  and  to  seal  it  with  the  stalk. 
Pears  do  not  suffer  from  the  action  of  the 
frost  so  readily  as  apples  ; but  if  they  be 
frozen,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put 
them  near  the  fire,  for  in  that  case  they 
would  lose  their  flavour,  and  become  rotten. 
They  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  dipped  in 
cold  water  and  be  left  for  some  time.  If 
the  temperature  be  low,  a little  crust  of  ice 
will  foi-m  round  them,  which,  when  the 
pears  are  taken  out  of  the  w'ater,  will 
gradually  disappear,  and  leave  the  fruit 
almost  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  when  it  was 
flrst  gathered.  The  winter  pears  form  a 
very  good  dish  cooked  in  various  ways. 
They  may  be  simply  peeled,  cut  into 
slices,  and  stewed  gently  with  a little 
sugar,  water,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  adding 
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a little  lemon  juice ; or  they  may  bo 
stewed  in  Eronch  white  wine  with  similar 
seasoning ; or  be  baked  in  an  oven  in  the 
same  way,  adding  a little  port  wine  to 
increase  the  liavour  and  improve  the  co- 
lour. The  addition  of  a little  fresh  lemon- 
peel  is  also  an  improvement. 

Pear  ISLarmalade.  Take  ripe  pears 
of  good  quality,  and,  having  peeled  them, 
boil  them  until  they  are  quite  soft ; press 
them  through  a sieve,  and  put  the  marma- 
lade over  the  fire ; when  it  is  become  thick, 
moisten  with  syrup,  and  add  powdered 
sugar  in  such  proportion  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  sugar  employed  may  be  equal 
to  one  pound  for  a pound  of  fruit.  The 
sugar  and  fruit  are  to  be  made  well  hot, 
and  stirred  frequently,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, never  to  pass  the  state  of  simmering ; 
when  it  is  thoroughly  heated,  and  of  a 
proper  thickness,  put  it  into  pots  in  the 
usual  way. 

Pear  Jelly.  Peel  and  cut  ripe  pears 
into  quarters,  and  boil  them  into  a marma- 
lade with  water ; then  pass  the  marmalade 
through  a sieve,  so  as  to  have  only  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  with  sugar  in  equal  portions  ; 
when  it  is  become  sufficiently  thick  by 
boiling,  put  it  into  glasses  and  cover  over. 

Preserved  Pears.  Blanch  ripe  pears ; 
then  peel  and  cut  them  into  quarters, 
taking  out  the  cores  ; boil  them  in  strong 
syrup  for  a short  time,  and  leave  them  for 
twelve  hours  after  boiling  in  the  syrup  ; 
then  take  out  the  pears  and  drain  them, 
and  give  the  syrup  another  boil ; put  the 
fruit  in  again,  and  let  it  boil  for  a short 
time.  The  quantity  of  sugar  used  should 
be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 

Preserved  Pears  in  Brandy.  Take 
some  fine  Bewiy  pears,  not  too  ripe,  and 
put  them  on  the  fire  in  a sufficient  quantity 
of  cold  water,  letting  them  simmer,  but  not 
boil ; when  they  are  sufficiently  softened  to 
yield  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
take  them'  out,  peel  them  carefully,  prick 
them  with  a pin,  and  put  them  on  again  in 
fresh  water,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon ; 
let  them  boil  rapidly,  and  when  they  are 
sufficiently  done,  so  that  a pin  will  pass 
readily  through  them  without  the.  least 
resistance,  take  them  out,  and  put  them 
into  cold  water.  In  the  meantime  have 
ready  some  hot  thick  syrup,  and,  having 
well  drained  the  pears,  pour  it  over  them. 
Let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  give  them  a gentle  boil.  They  are 
to  he  agfiin  taken  out  of  the  syrup  and 
dipped  in  cold  water ; after  which,  hot 
syrup  is  to  be  poured  upon  them,  and 
having  stood  three  days,  thev  are  to  have 
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another  boil ; when  cold,  take  them  out, 
drain  them,  and  put  them  into  bottles ; 
then  thicken  the  syrup  by  a few  boilings, 
and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy. 
Filter  the  liquor  through  a bag,  pour  it 
over  the  fruit,  and  tie  over  the  bottles. 
Any  other  pear  of  good  quality  may  l>e 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

PEAS.  This  is  a vegetable  in  almost 
universal  estimation  ; but  it  is  nevertheless 
one  in  which  persons  whose  digestive 
powers  are  not  strong  must  indulge  but 
sparingly ; for  although  very  delicate, 
it  comes  under  the  denomination  of  a 
“ windy”  vegetable.  Great  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  market  gardeners 
near  London  to  produce  them  very  early 
by  forcing,  as  for  peas  thus  produced  and 
brought  to  market  about  Christmas,  enor- 
mous prices  are  obtained.  There  are  a 
great  variety  of  peas ; but  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  classed  under  two  general  heads — 
viz.,  “ field  pea,”  and  “ garden  pea.”  For 
the  former  sort,  what  are  cultivated  for 
the  common  supply  of  the  market,  the 
dwarf  kind  is  generally  sown ; but  many 
of  the  dwarf  kind  are  also  sown  in  gar- 
dens, as  they  are  very  productive,  and  do 
not  require  the  troublesome  operation  of 
sticking.  The  favourite  kinds  of  early 
pea  are  the  Charleton  and  early  Reading, 
which  are  sown  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober in  a sheltered  situation ; and,  if  well 
protected  during  the  winter,  'udll  produce 
a crop  in  May.  A succession  of  the  early 
sorts  should  be  sown  in  January.  For 
the  later  peas,  such  as  the  blue  Prussian, 
the  marrowfat,  both  tall  and  dwarf,  the 
Spanish  dwarf,  and  the  sugar  pea.  The 
rows  of  the  larger  kinds  should  be  at  least 
four  feet  asunder ; and  when  the  plants 
are  about  eight  inches  lugh,  they  should 
be  sticked,  varying  the  length  of  the 
sticks  to  the  usual  growth  of  the  different 
Idnds  of  pea.  Ground  designed  for  peas 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  one  year 
without  manuring,  and  care  should  be 
taken  in  covering  the  rows  that  no  peas 
be  left  on  the  surface,  as  the  mice  would 
be  thereby  attracted,  and  cause  great 
havoc  to  the  crop.  The  fine  flavour  of 
the  pea  depends  essentially  upon  its  being 
gathered  a very  short  time  before  it  is 
used.  Persons  living  in  large  cities,  and 
who  therefore  can  seldom  eat  peas  until 
they  have  been  gathered  fifteen  or  twenty 
hours,  can  never  have  them  so  good  as 
those  who  live  in  the  country.  Even 
where  persons  have  gardens  of  their  own, 
it  is  advisable  to  delay  the  time  of  ga- 
thering until  within  an  hour  or  .so  of 
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cooking.  Of  late  years,  and  since  tlie 
introduction  of  steamers  behyeen  Lisbon 
and  England,  large  quantities  of  pens 
have  been  imported  from  Portugal  and 
sold  in  the  London  market  at  a very  early 
period  of  the  season,  as  young  English 
peas.  The  flavour  of  these  peas,  after  a 
voyage  of  tliree  or  four  days,  is  very  in- 
ferior. Peas  are  also  imported  fi'om 
Russia,  and  are  sold  by  weight.  ^ By  a 
peculiai'  preparation  they  are  _ dried  in 
Russia  without  destroying  their  colour ; 
and  as  they  can  be  had  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  they  form  a dish  for  the  table  when 
no  others  can  be  had ; but  are  rather 
curious  than  agreeable.  Peas  are  also  pre- 
sen'ed  in  tin  cases,  (see  Preservation 
or  !Meats  and  Vegetables  ;)  but  they 
fall  infinitely  short  in  flavour  of  the  fresh 
vegetables.  In  England,  peas  in  their 
green  state  ai'e  seldom  cooked  in  more 
than  two  ways,  either  plainly  boiled  and 
forming  a separate  dish,  or  in  soup  and 
stews ; but  in  France,  independently  of 
their  use  in  soup  and  stews,  they  are 
cooked  in  thi'ee  different  ways  as  a dish 
for  the  table  — viz.,  plainly  boiled,  par- 
tially stewed,  and  with  milk  and  sugar. 

To  Boil  Peas.  Shell  and  wash  them, 
then  drain  them  in  a colander,  and  put 
them  on  in  boiling  water,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  salt ; boil  till  tender,  and 
serve  on  a dish  on  which  you  have  placed 
a slice  of  fresh  butter.  A bunch  of  par- 
sley or  mint  is  sometimes  boiled  with 
them.  The  saucepan  should  not  be  co- 
vered while  peas  are  boiling,  and  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  all  in 
the  water  when  done,  as  they  lose  their 
colour. 

Stewed  Peas.  Make  a light  roux  and 
dress  the  peas  in  it  for  a few  minutes, 
moistening  fr’om  time  to  time  with  hot 
water  ; then  add  salt  and  pepper,  two  or 
three  onions,  a little  parsley,  and  chibols, 
and  chopped  lettuce ; let  them  reduce 
gently  until  the  peas  are  thoroughly 
done ; and  before  serving,  thicken  with  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  taking  care 
that  the  mixture  does  not  boil  after  the 
eggs  have  been  put  in,  lest  it  should 
turn. 

Peas  with  Milk  and  Sugar.  Put  a 
quart  of  very  young  peas  in  water,  with 
a piece  of  butter  ; boil  them ; then  crush 
them  with  the  hand,  and  let  them  drain 
in  a colander ; now  put  them  in  a stew- 
pan  over  a brisk  fire,  with  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  sugar,  and  a small  quantity 
t>f  parsley  and  chibols ; moisten  from  time 
to  time  with  boiling  water,  taking  care  to 


shake  them  frequently;  and  when  they 
are  nearly  dry,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  with  some  cream,  or  good  milk,  and 
stir  it  well  into  the  stewpan  until  it  has 
become  sufficiently  thick. 

To  Preserve  Pe.\s.  Gather  them  be- 
fore sunrise,  shell  them  immediately,  and 
throw  them  into  boiling  water ; when 
they  have  had  one  good  boil,  take  them 
off;  and  when  cold,  spread  them  thin  over 
a wire  sieve.  Place  the  sieve  for  six 
hours  over  hot  wood  ashes,  or  over  a very 
slow  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  dry  them  gra- 
dually, and  then  put  them  into  bottles, 
corking  them  carefully.  Peas  m this 
way,  if  slowly  dried,  will  keep  till  winter. 

PEPPER.  This,  although  now  a 
very  common  spice,  was  at  one  time  so 
scarce  that  it  was  sold  at  a liigh  rate ; and 
in  war,  tribute  in  pepper  was  frequently 
exacted  instead  of  money.  It  came  origin- 
ally from  Java,  but  it  is  now  grown  exten- 
sively in  all  the  West  India  islands,  and 
in  most  hot  countries.  Peppers  are  of 
various  kinds,  but  appear  to  have  nearly 
the  same  properties,  in  modified  degrees. 
Those  used  chiefly  in  Europe  are  the 
black  and  white  pepper,  which  grow  in 
berries,  like  currants,  and  being  dried, 
are  exported  to  Europe;  and  the  long 
pepper,  which  is  a collection  of  small 
grains  united,  and  forming  a single  body. 
The  strongest  cayenne  pepper  comes  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  but  very  strong 
is  also  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
There  are  also  various  medicinal  peppers, 
such  as  cubebs,  &c.,  which  are  extensively 
used.  Domestic  pepper  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  wholesome,  as  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  useful,  spices;  but  it 
should  be  abstained  from  in  all  cases  where 
excitement  of  the  system  is  to  be  avoided. 
In  ordinary  health,  however,  pepper  seems 
to  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  sto- 
mach gently  to  the  perfonnance  of  its 
functions ; and  in  certain  cases,  it  maj’-  be 
taken  in  very  large  quantities  wdth  great 
benefit.  Cayenne  pepper  made  into  pills 
with  bread  has  been  used  in  indigestion 
with  excellent  results,  but  it  is  a remedy 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  patient  is  the  best  judge 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  continued. 
If  he  does  not  find  any  immediate  and 
unpleasant  effects  from  its  use,  he  may  in- 
crease the  dose  to  any  extent,  accorcbng 
to  his  sensations.  Cayenne  pepper  is  not 
one  of  those  things  which  gives  no  direct 
evidence  of  its  action  ; it  either  docs  good 
immediately,  or  harm,  and  must  be  aban- 
doned, or  persevered  in  according  to  the 
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indications  which  the  patient  receives. 
Pepper  is  used  much  more  extensively 
in  warm  than  cold  countries,  and  seems 
there  to  be  essential  to  keep  up  the  equi- 
librium of  heat  between  the  surnice  and  the 
interior  of  the  body.  The  quantity  of  pep- 
per used  in  some  warm  climates  would  be 
injurious  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe. 
In  Portugal,  the  peasantry  sometimes 
pluck  the  capsicums  from  the  plant,  and 
eat  them,  with  almost  as  much  relish  as 
an  Englishman  would  have  in  eating  a 
young  cucumber.  In  Spain,  also,  the  red 
pepper  (powdered  capsicum)  enters  largely 
into  almost  every  dish.  A liquid  made 
from  cayenne  pepper,  and  of  extraordinary 
strength,  is  imported  from  Jamaica.  Pep- 
per forms  the  basis  of  an  electuary  for 
hemorrhoids,  called  Ward’s  Paste. 

PEPPERMINT.  (See  Mint.)  This 
kind  of  mint  is  more  carminative  than 
common  mint.  It  is  used  medicinally  as 
tea,  in  cases  of  flatulency  and  indigestion ; 
and  as  a distilled  water.  The  essential 
oil  is  also  taken  medicinally ; one  drop  on 
a hit  of  sugar,  two  or  three  times  a day  ; 
or  as  a lozenge.  Peppermint  lozenges 
are  sold  by  all  druggists  and  confec- 
tioners. 

PERMANENT  INK.  There  are 
several  modes  of  making  this  ink,  amongst 
them  are  the  following : — Dissolve  in 
three  ounces  and  a half  of  distilled  water, 
or  water  that  has  been  previously  boiled, 
half  an  ounce  of  acetate,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  manganese.  The 
water  should  be  warm,  to  facilitate  the 
dissolution.  When  the  mixture  is  cold, 
colour  it  by  adding  a little  gum  arable 
and  indigo,  rubbed  up  in  a mortar.  Be- 
fore marking  the  linen,  moisten  the  part 
with  a mixture  composed  of  fifty-six 
grains  of  prussiate  of  potash,  finely  pow- 
dered, thirty-eight  grains  of  powdered 
gum  arable,  and  three  drachms  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  linen  is  to  be  dried  be- 
fore it  is  mai’ked,  and,  after  marking,  it  is 
to  be  moistened  with  a solution  of  caustic 
potash.  The  liquid  must  be  shaken  each 
time  the  pen  is  used. 

Another  mode : Take  chlorurate  of 

platina,  and  mix  with  it  in  a bottle  twice 
its  weight  of  water.  Having  prepared 
the  linen  by  a strong  solution  of  gum 
arable,  subsequently  dried,  mark  the  linen 
with  the  above  mixture ; and  when  the  ink 
is  dry,  go  over  the  letters  again  with  a 
weak  solution  of  muriate  of  tin.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  indelible  marking  inks 
known. 

A third  mode  : Take  two  ounces  of 
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pure  concentrated  nitrate  of  manganese, 
and  mix  it  with  two  ounces  of  a strong 
decoction  of  nut-gall ; add  an  ounce  of 
common  writing  ink.  Before  marking 
the  linen,  prepare  it  in  the  same  way  as 
ordered  in  the  first  receipt. 

A fourth  mode : Rub  in  a mortar  five 
scruples  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  one 
drachm  of  gum  arable,  one  scruple  of  sap 
green,  and  one  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
or  rain  water,  or  water  tliat  has  been  pre- 
viously boiled.  Distilled  water  in  any 
case  is  the  best,  but  water  that  lias  been 
boiled  will  answer  the  purpose. 

PERRY.  A liquor  made  from  the 
juice  of  pears.  The  process  is  the  same 
as  for  cider.  (See  Cider.)  The  com- 
monest description  of  pears  is  generally 
used ; and  in  some  countries  the  sorts 
which  do  not  ripen  until  after  the  autumn 
are  preferred ; the  necessary  additional 
sweetness  being  gj.ven  by  mixing  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sugar  with  the  juice  be- 
fore fermentation.  The  mixed  juices  of 
ripe  pears  and  ripe  and  sweet  apples  are 
brewed  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
make  an  agreeable  beverage. 

PEWTER,  TO  CLEAN.  Scour  with 
fine  sand,  water,  and  melon  leaves;  rinse 
in  cold  water ; and  polish  with  fine 
whiting. 

PICKLES.  There  is  great  variety  in 
pickles,  but  the  basis  of  pickles  is  almost 
always  the  same.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  first  stage  is  salting,  and  after  that, 
all  the  precaution  necessary  is  to  use  good 
vinegar.  Wliere  the  articles  are  of  a 
w'hite  colour,  white  w^ine  vinegar  should 
be  used;  but  the  linegar  made  by  the 
London  vinegar  manufacturers  wiU  an- 
swer for  all  ordinary  occasions. 

Artichoke  Bottoms  and  Chesncts. 
Boil  them  until  quite  tender ; the  skins  of 
the  chesnuts  are  to  be  first  removed  by 
partial  boiling  in  a separate  vessel ; take 
them  out  and  drain  them,  put  them  into  a 
jar  with  a small  quantity  of  salt,  and  pour 
over  vinegar,  (cold,)  boiled  in  the  same 
way  as  for  red  cabbage. 

Barberries  may  be  pickled  with 
vinegar,  or  be  merely  preserved  in  brine. 
If  done  with  vinegar,  lay  the  bunches  in 
salt  and  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  pour 
over  vinegar  prepared  as  for  red  cablmgo. 
Put  into  the  jar  an  ounce  of  salt,  three  or 
four  pieces  of  ginger,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  for  each  quart  of 
vinegar ; pour  over  the  vinegar  hot.  If  the 
barherries  are  to  be  kept  in  salt,  bruise  a 
few  of  them,  and  add  the  juice  to  w ater  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth ; then  put  the 
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whole  barberries  into  a jar,  pour  over  the 
litpiid,  and  add  suihcient  salt  to  make  a 
veiy  strong  brine. 

13eet  llooT.  Boil  th©  voot  until  tno 
skm  can  be  removed  easily ; having^  re- 
moved the  skin,  cut  the  root  into  slices, 
and  put  them  into  salt  and  water  ^ for 
twelve  hours  ; drain  them,  put  them  into 
a jar,  and  pour  over  (cold)  white  wine 
vinegar,  previously  boiled  with  ^ whole 
pepper  and  ginger;  for  a quart  of  vinegar, 
use  half  an  o\mce  of  pepper,  and  a good- 
sized  piece  of  white  ginger  : if  the  beet 
root  he  red,  use  black  pepper;  hut  if 
white,  the  contrary.  Any  other  root, 
such  as  carrot,  parsnip,  turnip,  &c.,  may 
be  pickled  in  the  same  manner. 

To  PickjjE  Casbages.  Shred  the 
inner  leaves  of  good  firm  red  cabbage, 
sprinkle  them  plentifully  with  salt,  and 
let  them  lie  on  a sieve  for  a day;  put  into 
the" jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar  wliich  has 
been  boiled  with  whole  black  pepper, 
ginger,  and  cloves.  The  proportions  are, 
half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  a drachm  of 
ginger,  and  a drachm  of  cloves,  to  a quart 
of  vinegar.  The  quantity  of  cloves  may 
be  increased  for  those  who  like  the  fla- 
vour. The  vinegar  should  be  poured  over 
cold.  Do  not,  either  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  receipt  for  pickling,  strain  off  the 
spices ; they  are  to  be  put  into  the  jar  -with 
the  vinegar. 

Capsicums.  Pour  over  them  hot  white 
! wane  vinegar,  boiled  with  mustard-seed 
' and  horseradish ; or  the  capsicums  may  be 
opened,  and  filled  with  mustard-seed  and 
scraped  horseradish,  and  then  be  sewn  up. 
In  this  case  only  pour  over  plain  hot  vine- 
gar, which  has  been  well  boiled.  Nastur- 

I tiums  may  be  pickled  by  pouring  over 
1]  them  vinegar  boiled  with  mustard-seed 

II  and  horseradish. 

To  PiCKEE  Cauliflower.  Having 
ij  trimmed  the  cauliflower,  put  it  into  salt 
i and  water  for  twelve  hours  ; then  put  it 
j either  whole  or  in  detached  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  size,  into  a jar,  and  pour  over 
(cold)  white'  wine  vmegar,  previously 
boiled  with  whole  white  pepper.  In  tliis, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  tie  over  with  wet 
bladder  and  leather;  and  whenever  the 
bladder  is  removed  to  take  out  any  of  the 
pickle,  wet  the  bladder  again,  so  that  it 
may  iidhere  firmly.  The  cauliflower  is 
sometimes  about  half  boiled  in  strong  salt 
1 and  water,  before  the  vinegar  is  put  upon 
it. 

Pickled  Eggs.  Eggs  are  sometimes 
[ pickled  for  garnishing  dishes ; all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  boil  them  hard  in  water. 
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remove  the  shells,  and  then  boil  them  for 
ten  minutes  in  white  wine  vinegar  and 
spices ; put  them  into  a jar  with  the 
vinegar  and  spices,  and  some  slices  of  beet 
root  previously  boiled  in  water  until  the 
skin  can  be  taken  off  easily. 

To  Pickle  Gherkins.  Gather  the 
cucumbers  small  and  very  dry,  and  lay 
them  in  salt  and  w-ater  for  five  or  six 
days,  changing  the  water  once  in  the 
time;  then  drain  them  very  dry,  and 
pour  over  them  hot  some  good  -white 
vinegar,  boiled  as  for  cabbage,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a little  nutmeg ; cover  the 
whole  with  fresh  vine  or  cabbage  leaves, 
and  let  the  jar  stand  for  a day  near  the 
fire ; then  throw  away  the  leaves  and 
strain  off'  the  vinegar,  and  boil  it  again ; 
pour  it  over  the  gherkins  and  add  fresh 
leaves ; this  may  be  repeated  a third  time, 
if  the  colour  of  the  gherkins  be  not  suffi- 
ciently green.  For  domestic  uses,  all 
this  trouble,  however,  is  useless ; the  co- 
lour of  the  gherkins  may  be  more  green, 
but  theii'  flavour  is  not  at  all  improved ; 
above  all,  avoid  the  plan  resorted  to  by 
oilmen,  who  generally  prepare  this  pickle 
in  a brass  pan,  in  order  to  have  a fine 
colour. 

Hot  Pickle.  Boil  a quart  of  vinegar 
■with  two  ounces  of  salt,  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper, 
two  or  three  cloves  of  garlic,  three  or  four 
capsicums,  an  ounce  of  white  mustard- 
seed,  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  cayenne.  This  is  not  to  boil 
for  more  than  five  minutes,  and  is  then  to 
be  put  into  a jar.  Cauliflowers,  French 
beans,  small  gherkins,  nasturtiums,  aspa- 
ragus, unripe  apples,  gooseberries,  barber- 
ries, currants,  and  indeed  any  other  fruit 
or  vegetables,  may  be  put  into  this  pickle ; 
but  when  vegetables  are  used,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  steep  them  for  a few  hours  in 
salt  and  water. 

Indian  Pickle.  Boil  in  salt  and 
water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  a cauli- 
flower, two  summer  cabbages,  six  heads 
of  celery,  a quart  of  French  beans,  and 
two  sticks  of  sliced  horseradish ; drain 
and  dry  in  the  sun,  or  hy  the  fire,  until 
very  cri,sp,  having  first  divided  the  vege- 
tables into  small  neat  pieces ; half  a pound 
of  garlic  is  to  be  put  into  salt  for  tluee 
days,  and  dried  in  the  same  way;  have 
ready  in  ajar  half  a pound  of  bruised  and 
washed  whole  ginger,  two  ounces  c>f 
bruised  mustard -seed,  two  ounces  of 
turmeric,  two  ounces  of  black  pcjiper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pcjiper, 
and  an  ounce  of  allspice ; sprinkle  these 
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with  salt,  and  let  them  stand  for  a day 
before  tlie  vegetables  are  added ; then  put 
in  the  vegetables,  and  pour  over  them, 
boiling  hot,  two  quarts  of  the  strongest 
white  wine  vinegar. 

Lemon  Pickle.  This  is  made  in  various 
ways;  the  following  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  simple  : — Slice  twelve  large  lemons, 
and  put  them  into  ajar  with  a pound  of 
salt ; let  them  lie  for  twelve  hours ; then 
pour  over  (hot)  a gallon  of  vinegar  boiled 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  with  an  ounce  of 
garlic,  (or  two  ounces  of  sliced  horse- 
radish,) three  ounces  of  white  mustard- 
seed,  half  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  cloves 
and  nutmeg,  tlmee  di'achms  of  mace,  and 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  Cayenne ; tie  over 
the  jar,  and  leave  it  near  the  fire  for  a few 
hours ; then  take  out  the  whole  contents 
of  the  jar,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; fill  the  jar  again,  tie  over,  and  keep 
in  a dry  and  warm  place  for  at  least  a 
fortnight ; at  the  end  of  which  time  strain 
the  whole  through  a fine  sieve,  and  put 
into  bottles  for  use.  A very  good  lemon 
pickle  for  immediate  use  may  be  made  by 
taking  some  liquid  from  hot  pickle,  if 
there  be  any  in  the  house,  and  adding  to 
each  half- pint  the  j nice  of  a lemon,  and  the 
grated  peel ; boil  for  five  minutes,  and 
strain. 

Lyons  Pickle,  generally  called  Yel- 
low Pickle.  Take  a large  cauliflower, 
two  heads  of  cabbages,  and  five  or  six 
carrots  cut  into  neat  pieces,  a quart  of 
French  beans  sliced,  a pint  of  green  peas, 
(if  in  season,)  and  three  or  four  ounces  of 
garlic ; cover  a sieve  with  a layer  of  salt, 
and  put  them  upon  it,  then  sprinkle  them 
with  salt  plentifully;  after  lying  in  this 
way  for  three  days,  divide  them  into  two 
or  three  sieves,  and  place  them  in  the  sun 
to  dry  for  ten  or  twelve  days  ; put  them 
into  a jar  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
white  mustard-seed,  or  three  ounces  of 
the  seed,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger,  two 
ounces  of  turmeric,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  Cayenne  pepper ; a quart  of  young 
onions  prepared  as  for  pickling  may  be 
added;  pour  over  sufficient  boiling  vinegar 
to  cover  them  completely,  and  leave  about 
an  inch  or  two  of  liquid  above  the  vege- 
tables. 

Musubooms.  Take  the  small  button 
mushrooms,  called  by  many  English 
cooks  champignons;  cut  oft'  the  stalks, 
and  wipe  them  very  clean  ; put  them  on 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  to  boil  for  about 
four  minutes ; then  throw  them  into  cold 
water  for  an  hour ; boil  them  again  for 
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seven  or  eight  minutes  in  the  same  way 
as  at  first,  and  again  put  them  into  cold 
water  for  an  hour;  then  drain  them,  and 
remove  any  moisture  that  may  remain 
by  wiping  them  with  a soft  cloth  ; put. 
them  into  a jar  with  a table-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  pour  over  them  white  wine 
vinegar  (cold)  which  has  been  boiled 
with  spices,  in  the  same  way  as  for  red 
cabbage. 

To  Fickle  Young  Onions.  Feel 
them,  and  steep  them  in  strong  salt  and 
water  for  four  days,  changing  the  water 
two  or  three  tunes ; wipe  them  perfectly 
dry,  and  put  them  into  milk  which  is 
scalding  hot,  until  the  milk  becomes  cold; 
now  drain  them,  and  dry  each  separately 
in  a cloth ; after  which  put  them  into  jars ; 
pour  over  as  much  white  wine  vine- 
gar which  has  been  boiled  with  white 
pepper  as  will  cover  them  completely ; 
tie  over  first  with  wet  bladder,  and  then 
with  leather,  and  keep  the  jars  in  a dry 
place  for  use,  a little  ginger  may  be 
added.  Some  persons  put  the  onions, 
\vithout  peeling,  into  cold  water,  and  keep 
them  on  the  fire  until  the  water  boils; 
then  take  off  the  outer  skins,  and  steep 
them  in  salt  and  water  before  adding  the 
vinegar. 

Pickled  Walnuts.  Gather  green 
walnuts  before  the  inner  shell  is  fonned, 
which  may  be  knoim  by  pricking  them 
with  a pin  ; if  it  goes  through  easily, 
they  are  young  enough  to  pickle.  Prick 
them  in  several  places  with  a needle  or 
pin,  to  allow  them  to  imbibe  the  salt,  and 
put  them  in  strong  brine  for  a fortnight, 
making  fresh  salt  and  water  every  tffiee 
days ; drain  them,  and  put  them  in  a jar, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  pour  over 
(hot)  vinegai'  boiled  as  for  cabbage;  some 
shalots,  garlic,  or  onion,  may  be  boiled  in 
the  vinegar,  if  the  flavour  is  not  disliked. 
Some  persons  dry  the  walnuts  in  the  sun 
for  three  or  foiu'  days,  after  having  left  the 
brine,  and  before  the  vinegar  is  added. 

W^VLNUT  Fickle.  Found  the  rinds  of 
ripe  walnuts  in  a mortar  with  a little  salt ; 
then  add  water  by  degrees,  and  continue 
to  pound  the  whole  together;  pass  the 
whole  tlirough  a sieve,  so  as  to  get  out  a 
strong  liquor;  boil  this  with  ginger,  horse- 
radish, sweet  lierbs,  white  jiepper,  a 
few  cloves,  and  salt,  for  half  an  hour  very 
slowly  ; strain  and  put ' it  into  bottle, 
adding  the  spice ; the  trouble  of  jKiunding 
may  be  avoided  by  putting  the  rinds 
bruised  into  a tub  with  a little  salt,  and 
suftij;ient  water  to  cover  them,  and  strain- 
ing off  the  liquor  at  the  end  of  a few  days. 
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PIGEONS.  The  flesh  of  yoiing  pi- 
geons is  very  nutritious  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion ; but  as  they  become  older,  it  becomes 
more  heavy,  but  still  forms  a nutritive 
food.  Pigeons  are  at  all  times  suited  to 
everj’^  constitution,  particularly  to  those 
who  easily  digest  what  they  eat,  and  who 
are  taking  constant  exercise ; but  it  is 
recommended  that  they  should  not  be 
eaten  too  frequently,  as  they  are  supposed 
to  have  rather  stimulating  properties. 

To  lloAST  Pigeons.  Pluck,  clean, 
singe,  iind  truss  your  pigeons,  and  roast 
tliem  for  half  an  hour.  If  you  have  any 
vine  leaves  at  hand,  put  one  on  the  breast 
of  each  ; baste  them  with  butter  ; before 
taking  them  up,  di-edge  them  with  flour,  and 
froth  them  with  butter  ; have  ready  some 
gravy  made  of  a little  rich  stock,  the  livers 
bruised  up,  a clove,  pepper,  and  salt ; pour 
over  them,  and  serve  hot. 

To  Bkoil  Pigeons  Whole.  Cut  off 
the  wings  and  neck  in  such  a way  as  to 
leave  some  of  the  skin  to  tie,  and  make  a 
forcemeat  of  the  livers,  chopped  parsley, 
butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  tie  up  the  neck 
and  rump,  and  then  broil  them  gently 
until  they  are  of  a good  colour ; before 
serving,  rub  them  over  with  a bit  of  but- 
ter. A gravy  may  be  made  of  the  giblets, 
or  they  may-  be  eaten  with  butter  and 
parsley. 

Beoieed  Pigeons  in  the  Feench 
Wav,  (d  la  crapaudine.)  Split  the 
pigeons  at  the  back,  and  press  them  flat, 
but  without  breaking  the  bones  too  much  ; 
let  them  lie  in  olive  oil,  pepper,  parsley, 
chibols,  and  mushrooms  chopped  fine, 
for  about  three  hours ; then  take  them 
out,  cover  them  with  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  put  them  on  the  gridiron,  moistening 
them  from  time  to  time  with  the  liquor 
in  which  they  were  steeped ; they  must 
be  cooked  slowly,  and  be  brought  to  a fine 
colour.  The  sauce  with  which  they  aTe 
to  be  served  is  to  be  made  as  follows : — 
Bruise  an  onion  up  in  a mortar  with  a 
little  vinegar,  and  when  they  are  well 
pounded  together,  warm  them  up  with  a 
little  gravy,  salt,  and  pepper.  For  steep- 
ing the  pigeons,  butter  or  fine  lard  may 
be  used  instead  of  olive  oil ; but  in  that 
case  they  must  be  placed  near  the  fire  in 
order  to  keep  the  butter  liquid. 

Laeded  Pigeons.  When  they  are 
trussed,  cover  the  breasts  with  a fine 
stuffing ; cover  them  over  ivith  thin  slices 
of  veal  and  bacon,  securing  the  whole 
with  white  paper  well  buttered.  When 
roasted,  serve  them  with  a rich  gravj-. 


To  Stew  Pigeons.  Cut  four  pigeons 
into  quarters ; put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  their  giblets,  a little  butter,  and 
water,  lemon  peel,  chopped  parsley,  chives, 
salt,  and  pepper ; stew  them  until  very 
tender ; then  thicken  the  sauce  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  flour,  and  cream, 
and  butter ; stew  them  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  longer,  and  they  are  ready  for 
use.  The  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs 
boiled  hard,  may  be  stewed  with  them. 
If  they  are  to  be  stewed  whole,  they  must 
be  trussed,  and  first  be  fried  in  butter  with 
a little  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  cloves ; 
then  put  them  into  a stew'pan  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  rich  gravy,  to  ivhich 
add  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  or  two  or 
three  glasses  of  French  white  wine. 

Stewed  Pigeons  with  Peas.  Take 
three  or  four  pigeons,  according  to  their 
size;  and  having  drawn  and  cleaned  them, 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a good 
piece  of  fresh  butter,  a quart  of  peas,  a 
little  pai’sley  and  chibols,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flour  sprinkled  over  them,  and  half 
a pint  of  water ; cook  them  over  a slow 
fire,  until  the  sauce  is  nearly  all  gone ; 
then  add  a little  salt  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  beaten  up  in  a breakfast  cup- 
ful of  cream.  Let  them  now  remain  till 
the  cream  has  set  without  boiling,  when 
they  will  be  ready  to  serve. 

The  French  way : Put  the  pigeons, 
opened,  into  a saucepan  with  salt,  pepper, 
cloves,  and  a good  sized  piece  of  butter  ; 
cook  them  over  a sharp  fire  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  turning  them 
from  time  to  time.  When  they  are  done, 
take  them  out,  thicken  the  butter  in  which 
they  have  been  cooked  with  flour,  adding 
a little  stock  and  lemon  juice  ; make  the 
gravy  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  pigeons. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  have  a sufficient 
quantity  of  butter  to  cover  them  while 
cooking. 

Wood  Pigeons.  The  pigeon  in  its 
■vsdld  state.  The  flavour  of  the  wood 
pigeon  is  by  many  persons  considered 
finer  than  that  of  the  domestic  bird.  It 
may  be  cooked  according  to  any  of  the 
modes  given  under  the  head  of  Pigeons. 

PINE  APPLE.  A fruit  of  exquisite 
flavour,  which  fi^ows  wild  in  tropical 
climates,  and  is*forced  in  our  hot  houses 
at  home.  It  is  always  eaten  uncooked, 
except  as  marmalade,  jam,  &c.,  for  which 
it  ma}'-  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
other  fruits:  it  is  frequently  cut  'into 
slices  and  infused  in  rum,  shruh,  and  other 
liquids,  to  give  them  flavour.  'J'his  fruit 
has  no  marked  medicinal  qualities. 
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, PLUMS.  All  plum.s  are  more  or  less 
iin wholesome  ; for  they  either  bring  on 
(liarrhoDii  or  create  flatulency.  The  most 
wholesome  of  the  plum  tribe  is  the  green 
gage,  which  is  a fruit  of  delicious  flavour. 
Plums  of  every  kind  may  be  made  into 
marmalade,  or  be  preserved  in  sugar  or 
brandy  in  the  same  way  as  apricots, 
peaches,  or  apples,  (see  Aiuiicoxs, 
ihiiAciLEs,  and  ArroES ;)  but  it  is  ad- 
visable, before  they  are  put  into  the 
syrup  to  boil,  to  remove  their  skins, 
which  may  be  effected  by  boiling  them 
first  in  plain  water,  until  they  rise  to  the 
top,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  skinned. 
Plums  also  make  an  excellent  ratafia,  by 
crushhig  them,  having  first  removed  the 
stones,  and  putting  the  expressed  juice 
into  a stone  bottle,  ndth  two-thirds  of  its 
bulk  of  brandy,  and  a pound  of  sugar  to 
four  quarts  of  liquid,  adding  a little  cin- 
namon or  cloves.  When  the  bottle  has 
stood  for  six  weeks,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  carefully  off  and  put  into  glass 
bottles.  In  the  south  of  France,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours, 
plums  are  dried  either  in  slow  ovens,  or  m 
the  sun,  if  the  weather  be  very  hot,  and 
crushed  flat,  and  are  packed  for  exporta- 
tion. When  dried,  they  are  called  pru- 
neaux  instead  of  prunes,  their  name  in 
the  natural  state.  These  dried  plums, 
when  dressed  by  stewing  them  very 
gently  in  a small  quantity  of  water  or 
wine,  a little  sugar,  and  some  fresh  lemon 
peel,  are  used  by  all  classes,  but  particu- 
larly by  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  for 
they  are  too  cheap  a dish  for  the  tables  of 
the  luxurious,  who  sometimes  think  they 
degrade  themselves  by  offering  what  is 
cheap  to  their  guests.  When  stewed  in 
this  way,  for  which  no  other  attention  is 
necessary  than  allowing  them  time  to 
swell,  they  are  called  compote  depruneaux. 
They  lose  all  their  bad  properties  by  dry- 
ing and  cooking ; and  if  they  be  at  all  laxa- 
tive in  this  way,  they  are  not  unpleasantly 
so,  and  the  fixed  air  being  expelled  by 
drying,  they  are  not  flatulent ; on  account, 
however,  of  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  that  they  contain,  they  must  not 
be  eaten  to  e.xcess  by  persons  who  do  not 
take  a great  deal  of  e.xercise,  as  they  would 
cloy  the  stomach  and  impede  digestion. 
The  Toi^^lums  are  for  the  greater  part 
sufticiently  sweet  to  be  dried  without  the 
addition  of  sugar,  but  sugar  is  added  to 
those  which  are  not  sufficiently  sweet  of 
their  own  nature.  Very  good  dried  plums 
are.  sohl  in  Paris  at  eight  sous  per  pound, 
and  half  a pound,  when  made  into  corn- 
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pote,  is  sufficient  as  a dessert  for  eight  or 
ten  persons. 

POISONS.  In  a work  of  domestic 
economy,  it  is  necessary  to  say  somethhig 
of  the  antidotes  to  be  employed  in  cases  of 
poison  by  accident,  from  any  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  occasionally  used  in 
household  purposes,  and  particularly  from 
verdigris. 

Arsenic.  The  most  effectual  antidote 
for  this  poison  has  hitherto  been  the 
hydro-sulphuric  acid,  administered  in  the 
first  instance,  by  which  the  arsenic  Ls  con- 
verted into  sulphuret  of  yellow  arsenic, 
which  is  less  poisonous  than  the  arsenic 
in  its  primitive  state,  and  then  using  lune 
water,  by|  which  the  poison  is  converted 
into  an  insoluble  inert  substance.  Re- 
cently, however.  Dr.  Puchelt,  of  Berlin, 
has  stated  that  he  found  the  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  an  effectual  remedy  for 
poisoning  by  arsenic,  and  relates  several 
cases,  one  of  which  is  that  of  an  entire 
family  poisoned  by  mistaking  for  flour 
some  arsenic  which  had  been  kept  for  de- 
stroying rats,  in  proof  of  his  statement. 
He  administers  this  remedy  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a table-spoonful  for  a grown  person, 
and  repeats  the  dose,  if  necessary,  until 
the  patient  is  cimed.  In  some  of  the  cases, 
the  peroxide  of  iron  was  not  administered 
until  six  hours  after  the  accident,  and  not- 
witlistanduig  this  lapse  of  time,  was  found 
to  be  a complete  antidote. 

Potass,  or  other  Ai.kaeine  Poisons. 
Administer  immediately,  water  strongly 
acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  or  Hnegar. 
Each  tumbler  of  water  should  contain  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  or  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  If  neither  of  these  can  be  had  at 
the  moment,  endeavour  to  induce  vomit- 
ing, by  making  the  patient  swallow  a ku-ge 
quantity  of  warm  water,  containing  a little 
salt;  but  be  cai'eful  not  to  administer 
either  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  or  any 
other  irritating  substance.  Leave  the 
further  treatment  to  medical  assistance. 

SuEPHURic,  Nitric,  or  Miri.\tic 
Acids.  The  best  antidote  is  calcined 
magnesia.  ]\Rx  an  ounce  of  magnesia  with 
a quart  of  water,  and  adinini.ster  every 
two  minutes  a tumblerful  of  this  liquicl, 
to  bring  on  vomiting,  and  prevent  the 
further  action  of  the  poison.  Where 
magnesia  is  not  at  hand,  di.ssolve  half  an 
ounce  of  soap  in  a quart  of  water,  and  use 
it  in  the  same  way.  Neither  potass  nor 
soda  must  be  employed,  as  they  are  of  too 
irritating  a nature. 

Verdigris.  The  be.st  antidote  is  the 
white  of  egg,  given  immediately,  in  large 
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quantities  ; in  the  meantime,  medical  aid 
must  be  called  in,  and  the  usual  remedies 
be  adopted. 

POMATUM.  A greasy  substance, 
made  from  suet,  perfumed  or  medicated. 
The  process  of  making  pomatum  is  tedious, 
as  the  fat  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
to  prevent  rancidity,  which  would  soon 
overpower  the  perfume.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  is  as  follows : — Take  any  quan- 
tity of  beef  or  mutton  suet,  separate  ^ the 
membraneous  parts,  and  cut  the  suet  into 
small  pieces,  which  are  first  to  be  washed 
in  several  waters;  then  pound  the  suet  in 
a mortar,  and  drain  off  any  moisture  which 
may  remain  in  it.  Wlien  it  has  been  re- 
duced by  long  beating  into  a fine  paste, 
melt  it  in  a stewpan,  and  skim  repeatedly, 
stirring  well  the  whole  time ; when  the 
scum  has  all  risen,  turn  it  out  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Lay  it  by 
for  use  in  a very  cold  situation. 

Pomatum  a lb  Rose.  Take  some  of 
1 the  fat  prepai’ed  as  above,  and  put  it  into 
the  water  bath,  (see  Water  Batu,)  or  if 
you  have  none,  into  a jar,  which  is  to 
stand  in  a saucepan  containing  water,  and 
melt  it;  then  add  an  equal  weight  of 
freshly  gathered  rose  leaves,  (all  flowers 
must  be  gathered  very  dry,  and  when  the 
' sun  is  not  upon  them,)  and  leave  the  whole 
to  simmer  for  four  hours;  then  str^fin 
through  a sieve,  and  pass  the  leaves 
through  a press,  or  wring  them  in  a cloth, 
to  get  out  all  the  grease.  Put  the  pomatum 
I into  a cold  place,  and  a few  days  after- 
wards melt  it  again  at  a very  slow  heat, 
and  pour  it  into  pots.  The  same  process 
is  to  be  observed  with  all  other  flowers. 
A much  more  rapid  way  of  making  per- 
fumed pomatums,  is  to  melt  the  prepared 
j suet,  and  just  before  it  begins  to  get  so 
! cold  as  to  set,  and  not  before,  otherwise 
the  perfumes  would  be  injured  by  heat, 
stir  in  a few  drops  of  the  essential  oil,  or 
I essence,  of  any  flowers,  as  otto  of  roses, 

:!  oil  of  lavender,  bergamot,  &c. ; but  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  there  is  not  quite  so 
delicate  a perfume.  If  the  pomatum  is  to 
I be  medicated  by  the  addition  of  any  drug, 
si  it  is  to  be  done  in  melting  the  grease, 

!i  allowing  it  to  remain  sufficiently  long  in 
! the  water  bath  to  extract  all  the  virtues, 
then  straining  through  a fine  sieve,  and 
allowing  the  pomatum  to  stand  a few  days 
■ before  it  is  melted  a second  time.  The 
, colouring  matter  is  to  be  introduced  in 
the  same  way  as  the  drugs,  if  it  be  in  a 
solid  state;  but  if  in  powder,  it  may  be 
stirred  in  a few  minutes  before  taking  the 
melted  fat  from  the  fire.  The  quantity  of 


essence  or  essential  oil  to  bo  used,  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  smell ; stir  it  in  a little 
at  a time,  and  continue  until  all  the  odour 
required  is  given  to  the  mass. 

Clove  Pomatum.  Melt  two  pounds 
of  prepared  suet,  half  beef  and  half  mut- 
ton, and  when  it  is  beginning  to  melt, 
stir  in  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  cloves,  pro- 
ceed as  above  stated,  taking  care  in  this, 
as  in  all  cases  where  the  pomatum  is  per- 
fumed by  essential  oils  or  essences,  that 
the  second  melting  is  performed  by  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

Vanilla  Pomatum.  In  this  case,  take 
two  pounds  of  prepared  fat,  half  of  pork, 
(the  fat  from  pork  may  be  made  by  wash- 
ing very  fresh  lard  hi  several  waters,  and 
purifying  it  afterwards  by  heat  and  skim- 
ming, as  for  beef  and  mutton  suet,)  and 
the  remainder  of  equal  parts  of  beef  and 
mutton ; whilst  the  fat  is  hot,  stir  in  one 
ounce  of  vanilla,  in  powder,  and  just  as  the 
fat  is  getting  cool,  an  ounce  of  the  essence 
of  vanilla,  which  is  made  hy  infusing 
vanilla  in  spirits  of  wine,  in  such  quantity 
as  to  give  a high  perfume.  To  give  addi- 
tional colour  to  this  pomatum,  some  very 
finely  powdered  chocolate  may  be  stirred 
in  just  before  the  fat  is  taken  off  and 
strained. 

PoMMADE  AU  BouQUET.  Mix  equal 
quantities  of  rose,  jessamine,  and  orange 
pomatum,  (all  made  as  recommended  in 
the  first  receipt,)  mix  them  well,  and  melt 
■them  in  the  water  bath,  stirring  well. 
This  pomatum  may  be  put  into  pots  at 
once,  without  a second  melting,  as  the 
pomatums  had  already  been  prepared,  and 
it  is  to  remain  in  the  water  bath  only  a 
sufficient  time  to  melt. 

PoMMADE  A LA  Marechale.  Take  a 
pound  and  a half  of  prepared  fat,  of  beef 
and  mutton  in  equal  quantities,  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  the  first  receipt ; whilst  it  is 
warm,  stir  in  one  ounce  of  powdered 
cloves  (sifted),  two  grains  of  amber,  two 
grains  of  musk,  and  a quarter  of  a drachm 
of  neroli.  Do  not  strain  or  melt  a second 
time,  but  put  into  pots  at  once. 

PoMMADE  AU  PoT  PouRRT.  The  Same 
quantity  of  prepared  fat,  of  which  one- 
third  pork ; proceed  as  above,  and  stir  in 
half  an  ounce  of  bergamot,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  balsam  of  Peru,  a drachm  of 
neroli,  and  four  grains  of  amber;  have 
read3''  ounces  of  each  of  jessanune, 
jonquillc,  and  tuberose  pomatum,  pre- 
viously melted,  and  stir  up  the  whole 
together.  Put  into  pots  at  once. 

The  above  _ general  instructions  for 
pomatum  making  will  dispense  with  the 
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necessity  of  giving  further  receipts  for 
perfumed  pomatums  for  the  hair.  By 
changing  the  perfumes,  and  their  quanti- 
ties, any  varieties  may  be  made.  Neither 
will  it  be  necessary  to  say  much  about 
medicated  pomatums,  which,  for  the  greater 
part,  are  sold  by  druggists,  in  the  forms 
ot  salves  and  ointments.  In  Paris,  where 
the  tinest  pomatums  are  made,  [the  above 
receipts  have  all  been  supplied  by  one  of 
the  first  pomatum  makers  of  the  French 
capital,]  all  salves  are  also  called  Pom- 
mades;  but  as  salves  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  dictionary,  only  two  or 
three  celebrated  receipts  of  medicated 
pomatums  connected  ■with  the  toilet  will 
be  added. 

Pomatum  to  bestoee  the  growth 
OF  THE  Hair.  Melt  half  a pound  of  pre- 
pared beef  fat,  and  half  a pound  . of  genuine 
bears’  grease,  with  one  ounce  of  virgin 
wax,  and  two  ounces  of  olive  oil.  Keep 
them  in  the  water  bath  for  two  hours, 
with  a muslin  bag,  containmg  one  ounce 
of  bruised  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  cinna- 
mon, two  bruised  tonquin  beans,  and  four 
grains  of  musk  ; let  the  bag  in  which  the 
spices  &c.  are  contained  be  large  enough 
to  allow  them  to  swell.  Strain,  and  put 
into  pots.  Colour  may  be  given  by  putting 
a little  carmine  into  the  bag.  This  pomatum 
is  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sultana  Pomatum.  Dr. 
Bonnetti  recommends  that  before  using  it 
the  bald  or  thinly  covered  parts  of  the  head 
should  be  washed  several  times  with  the 
following  preparation : — Boil  an  ounce  of 
cloves  in  a quart  of  water  for  an  hour ; 
strain  and  filter ; put  into  this,  when  cold, 
one  ounce  of  quick  lime,  and  having  shaken 
it  up,  let  it  settle,  then  decant  carefully. 
This  stimulant,  which  is  perfectly  safe,  is 
said  to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  in  re- 
storing vitality ; and  if  the  hair  be  washed 
with  it,  it  is  made  strong,  and  does  not 
fall  off. 

Cucumber  Pomatum.  For  the  skin, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  celebrated 
Ninon  de  I’Enclos.  Melt  two  pounds  of 
prepared  lard,  with  three  large  cucumbers, 
peeled,  and  cut  into  small  pieces ; let  these 
remain  in  the  water  bath  for  three  or  four 
hours ; then  strain  and  press  the  cucum- 
bers, adding  what  comes  from  them  to 
the  other  fat ; put  by  to  cool,  and  three 
days  afterwards  reduce  again  to  a liquid, 
by  gradual  heat ; set  by  to  cool,  and  re- 
peat this  once  more;  the  third  time,  just 
before  the  fat  cools,  stir  in  some  neroli, 
sufficient  to  give  a fine  perfume. 

Pomatum  for  the  Lies.  Take  of 
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sweet  oil  of  almonds,  eight  ounces ; virgin 
wax,  three  ounces;  orcanette  root,  bruised, 
two  ounces ; put  them  in  the  water  bath 
for  one  hour,  then  strain  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  beat  it  up  in  a mortar  w ith  six 
drops  of  essence  of  rose.  Put  into  pots. 

POMEGRANATE.  A fruit  common 
to  most  southern  countries,  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  but  with  a hard  shell.  Tlie 
juice  of  the  pomegranate  has  a ver^'  plea- 
sant flavour,  between  acid  and  sweet,  and 
is  used,  diluted  with  water,  as  a refresh- 
ing beverage.  The  grated  rind  of  the 
pomegranate  is  said  to  have  been  found  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  dian-hoea  and  d^'sen- 
tery,  when  all  other  things  have  failed. 

Pork.  This  is  a very  firm  and  close 
fibred  meat,  and  is  found  to  be  highly 
nutritious  with  persons  who  digest  it 
freely,  but  is  only  suited  to  those  who 
take  a great  deal  of  exercise.  Pork  is  a 
very  useful  meat  in  domestic  economy, 
from  the  various  w^ays  in  which  it  can  be 
prepared  for  use  by  salting.  For  delicate 
roasting  pork,  the  animal  when  killed 
should  not  weigh  above  five  to  six  score. 
Dairy  fed  pork  is  considered  the  best ; but 
all  pork  should  be,  for  a certain  time  before 
killing,  confined  to  the  sty,  and  fed  with 
barley  meal  and  milk,  in  order  to  fatten 
and  whiten  the  meat.  Until  within  the 
last  month  of  keeping,  pork  is  not  injured 
by  the  pigs  being  fed  freely  on  vegetables. 
The  parts  mostly  used  for  roasting  are,  the 
leg,  the  sparerib,  and  the  loin.  The  usual 
time  allowed  for  roasting  meat  must  not 
be  considered  to  apply  to  pork,  as  a leg  of 
seven  or  eight  pounds  weight  ■nill  require 
at  least  two  hours  and  a half  to  roast. 
Pork  is  a meat  that  must  be  well  dressed, 
as  if  underdone,  it  is  neither  agreeable  nor 
wholesome.  The  consumption  of  pork, 
both  in  its  fresh  and  its  salted  state,  is  much 
more  considerable  on  the  Continent  than 
in  England ; partly  from  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  which  is  used  for  larding  roast 
meats  and  poultry,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  former  being  considered 
equally  good  in  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
whereas  in  England  it  is  seldom  eaten  in 
its  fresh  state  during  the  summer  months. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
flesh  of  the  pig  is  of  itself  less  wholesome 
in  summer  than  in  winter ; but  as  it  is  a 
meat  more  diificult  of  digestion  than  any 
other,  the  English  do  well  to  eat  but  little 
of  it  at  a time  when  the  system  is  neces- 
sarily languid,  and  is  more  liable  to  become 
heated  liy  the  use  of  strong  food. 

To  Roast  a Leg  of  Pork.  Score  the 
rind,  and  stuff  the  knuckle  with  a stuffing 
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composed  of  two  onions,  shred  very  fine, 
about  one  dozen  sage  leaves,  chopped  up, 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  pepper  and^  salt ; 
allow  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes 
to  every  pound  of  meat,  before  a good 
fire ; baste  \\ith  its  o\\m  fat ; serve  apple 
sauce  in  a tureen.  A loin  of  pork,  or  a 
sparerib,  is  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

To  Boil  a Leg  of  Fork.  Haying 
salted  the  leg  previously,  for  about  eight 
days,  put  it  into  warm,  but  not  hot  water, 
and  let  it  boil;  when  the  water  boils, 
allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  pound 
of  meat.  A shoulder  of  pork,  or  the  hand, 
is  boiled  in  the  same  way.  Serve  with 
pease  pudding  and  young  cabbages. 

To  Bake  a Ham.  Make  a thick  paste 
of  coarse  flour  and  water,  and  cover  the 
ham  with  it,  havmg  previously  soaked  the 
meat  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  cold  water ; 
bake  hi  a slow  oven ; ivhen  cooked,  re- 
move the  paste,  and  also  the  rind  of  the 
ham,  after  which  cover  the  ham  with 
raspings. 

To  Boil  a Ham.  Soak  it  as  for  baking, 
and  put  it  into  cold  ivater ; wiien  the 
■water  begins  to  simmer,  let  it  cook  gently 
until  it  is  done ; allow  about  twenty 
minutes  to  each  pound ; when  cooked, 
take  off  the  skin,  and  cover  with  raspings. 
On  the  Continent,  ham  is  considered  to 
be  unwholesome  if  not  cooked  for,  at  least, 
half  an  hour  to  each  pound ; the  flavour, 
however,  is  injured  by  this  mode  of  cook- 

To  Roast  Sucking  Fig.  This  is  a 
very  delicate  and  highly  esteemed  dish. 
The  folloiving  mode  of  proceeding  is  ex- 
tracted from  Mrs.  Dalgaim’s  Practice  of 
Cookery : — “ To  kill  the  pig,  stick  it  just 
above  the  breast  bone,  running  the  knife 
into  the  heart ; plunge  it  for  a minute  or 
two  into  cold  w'ater;  rub  it  over  with 
finely  powdered  resin,  then  dip  into  a pail 
of  scalding  water,  take  it  out,  and  rub  off 
all  the  hair  as  quickly  as  possible ; if  it 
should  not  all  come  off,  repeat  the  scald- 
ing and  rubbing  with  resin ; when  quite 
clean,  wash  it  in  warm,  and  frequently  in 
cold  water;  cut  off  the  feet  at  the  first 
joint,  take  out  all  the  entrails,  and  put  the 
pettitoes,  heart,  and  lights  together ; wash 
the  pig  well  in  cold  w'ater,  and  dry  it 
thoroughly;  make  a stuffing  of  grated 
bread,  butter,  a small  onion,  and  three  or 
four  sage  leaves  minced;  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  put  it  inside  the  pig,  and 
sew  it  up.  The  pig  being  perfectly  dry, 
rub  it  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg  well 
beaten  ; put  it  down  to  roast  before  a very 
quick  fire,  and  under  it  a small  basin  to  catch 


the  gravy ; do  not  flour  it,  and  be  sure  to 
cover  it  well  with  the  egg,  which  ■will 
crisp  it  nicely,  and  make  it  of  a delicate 
light  brown ; it  will  take  from  one  to  two 
hours  to  roast.  When  done,  cut  off  the 
head,  part  it  and  the  body  down  the 
middle ; mix  with  the  chopped  brains  a 
little  finely  minced  boiled  sage,  and  some 
melted  butter,  add  to  it  the  gravy  that 
has  run  from  the  pig ; lay  the  pig  on  the 
dish,  placing  the  shoulder  of  the  one  side 
to  the  hind  quarter  of  the  other.  Observe, 
in  roasting  the  pig,  to  skewer  the  legs 
back,  so  that  the  under  part  may  be  cris^. 
A pig  prepai’ed  as  above  may  be  baked. 

To  Stew  Ham.  Ha^ving  soaked  a small 
ham  for  about  three  hours  in  cold  water, 
boil  it  slowly  the  usual  length  of  time ; 
now  trim  it,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with 
some  slices  of  veal  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
fowl  cut  up,  if  desired,  round  the  sides, 
■with  carrots,  and  parsley,  and  a few  pars- 
nips, some  black  pepper,  salt,  and  two  or 
three  bay  leaves  ; put  in  a pint  of  French 
wine,  with  a teacupful  of  some  rich  gravy, 
and  a bottle  of  sherry,  or  Madeira ; let  the 
ham  simmer  very  gently  for  about  thi-ee 
hours,  then  take  it  up,  and  serve  with  its 
own  sauce,  the  fat  having  been  pre^viously 
well  skimmed  off.  This  mode  of  cooldng 
a ham,  ■with  veal,  or  fowl,  or  both,  may  be 
adopted  for  travelling,  made  into  a pie'; 
when  the  meat  has  been  stewed  in  this 
manner,  take  out  all  the  bones,  and  cut 
the  meat ; have  ready  a crust  made  round 
and  thick,  ivith  not  too  much  butter,  and 
lay  the  meat  in  it  in  alternate  layers  of 
ham,  veal,  and  fowl ; then  put  on  the  top, 
and  bake ; in  order  to  have  greater  regu- 
larity of  shape,  the  pie  may  be  put  in  a 
well  buttered  mould  for  baking. 

Ham  and  Eggs.  Cut  the  ham  into 
thin  slices,  and  broil  them;  then  having 
fried  some  eggs  in  butter,  lay  an  egg  on 
each  slice  of  ham,  and  serve. 

Ham  Toast.  Mix  with  some  lean  ham 
grated,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up,  and 
some  pepper ; put  some  clarified  butter 
into  a frying-pan,  and  fry  some  slices  of 
bread,  which  are  to  be  placed  before  the 
fire  afterwards  to  drain ; now  fry  the  ham 
mixture,  cover  the  slices  of  bread  with  it, 
and  serve. 

Fork  Fies.  Having  prepared  a raised 
crust,  cut  into  short  steaks  a loin  or  a 
neclc  of  pork,  removing  the  rind  and  part 
of  the  fat,  beat  them  well  with  a rolling- 
pin,  and  season  liighly  with  pepper  and 
salt;  if  to  be  eaten  hot,  take  oft’ the  little 
ball  from  the  middle  of  the  crust,  and 
pour  in  before  serving  some  hot  white 
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gravy,  with  a little  white  wine  and  a dash 
of  vinegar. 

To  Diiess  Pettitoes.  Parboil  them 
^yith  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights;  mince  the 
liver,  heart,  and  lights ; simmer  in  some 
gi’avy,  or  a little  of  the  water  in  which 
they  were  parboiled,  with  a bit  of  butter 
mixed  with  flour,  seasoning  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  two  minced  sage  leaves ; 
having  split  the  feet  in  two,  add  them, 
and  when  tender,  mix  in  a tea-spoonful 
of  vinegar,  or  a little  lemon  juice  ; serve 
the  mince  with  the  pettitoes  on  it,  and 
garnish  with  sippets  of  bread. 

Pig’s  Kidneys  and  Skirts.  Hav- 
ing cleaned  them  very  carefully,  cut  the 
kidneys  across,  and  the  skirt  into  square 
pieces  ; fry  in  butter  or  dripping ; brown 
a small  piece  of  butter  wdth  a little  flour, 
and  a minced  onion,  and  some  boiling 
water,  some  pepper,  salt,  and  catsup ; put 
in  the  meat,  and  stew  until  tender. 

To  Stew  Pig’s  Feet.  Clean  the  feet 
well,  and  boil  them  until  tender;  then 
brown  some  butter  in  a stevsq>an  with 
flour,  and  add  water  enough  to  cover  the 
feet  when  cut  in  two ; season  with  minced 
onion,  salt,  pepper,  and  sage  leaves ; put 
in  the  feet,  and  stew  very  quietly  for  half 
an  hour;  just  before  serving,  add  half  a 
table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  take  out  the 
sage  leaves ; pig’s  feet,  and  also  the  head, 
are  sometimes  served  and  eaten  cold ; to 
do  this,  follow  the  same  instructions  as  for 
sousing  fish,  taking  care  that  the  feet  or 
head  be  first  boiled  very  tender. 

Pig’s  Cheek  Collared.  Lay  two 
pigs’  cheeks,  with  the  tongue,  in  a dish, 
and  strew  it  well  over  with  salt  and  salt- 
petre ; let  them  stand  for  six  days, 
and  then  boil  them  until  the  bones 
can  be  readily  separated  from  the  meat. 
Have  ready  a long  strip  of  strong  linen 
cloth,  on  which  place  the  cheek,  with  the 
skin  outwards,  and  on  it  the  tongue,  sea- 
soning the  whole  highly  with  Cayenne 
pepper,  cloves,  a very  little  mace,  and  salt; 
roll  it  up  firmly,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours ; 
when  done,  set  it  under  a heavy  weight 
until  cold,  when  the  cloth  must  be  re- 
moved. A cow-heel  may  be  boiled,  boned, 
and  rolled  up  with  it. 

To  Make  Brawn.  Having  divided 
the  head  down  the  middle,  remove  the 
brains,  and  cut  off  the  ears,  then  let  the 
head  lie  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours ; 
boil  it  until  the  bones  can  be  readily  taken 
out,  and  when  done,  take  oft’  the  skin  as 
entire  as  possible;  while  the  meat  and  the 
tongue  arc  hot,  chop  them  rather  fine, 
and  season  witli  pepper,  salt,  a little  nut- 
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meg,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  some 
Cayenne  ; then  place  part  of  the  skin  at 
the  bottom  of  a pan,  lay  on  it  the  chopped 
meat,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  skin  over  the 
top,  place  it  under  a heavy  weight,  and 
let  it  remain  until  quite  cold  ; part  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  head  has  been  dressed 
must  be  boiled  up  with  vinegar  and 
salt,  and  thrown  over  the  head.  It  is 
eaten  with  vine^r  and  mustard. 

To  Make  Sausages.  Take  three 
pounds  of  lean  pork,  and  two  of  the  in- 
ward fat  of  the  pig,  and  a slice  of  crumb 
of  bread;  chop  the  whole  together  very 
fine,  and  season  with  Cayenne  and  whole 
pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  lemon-thyme, 
and  some  fine  herbs  dried  and  rubbed  to 
powder ; mix  the  whole  well  together, 
and  fill  the  skins  half  full ; boil  then  half 
an  hour.  The  larger  skins  are  improved 
by  putting  in  the  chimney  and  smoking. 

To  Salt  Pork.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  little  difference  between  the 
mode  of  salting  pork  and  other  butcher’s 
meat,  but  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  the 
shorter  the  time  of  salting,  so  that  the  salt 
penetrates  sufficiently  to  keep  pork  from 
turning,  the  better  muII  be  the  meat.  A 
fore  or  hind  leg,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
pig,  will  be  sufficiently  salted  for  boiling 
in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  it  ■will  not  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose  that  it  should 
lie  in  brine  ; it  must  be  rubbed  with  salt 
on  both  sides  once  a day ; if  the  time  of 
salting  exceeds  ten  days,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  soak  the  joint  in  cold  water  before 
it  is  used.  Pork  tliat  is  intended  to  be 
kept  in  store,  must  lie  in  strong  brine  the 
same  as  beef. 

To  Cure  Hams.  There  are  at  least 
twenty  modes  of  curing  hams,  but  they 
differ  merely  as  to  the  flavour  which  is  to 
be  communicated  by  the  mgredients  em- 
ployed, and  the  length  of  time  for  salting. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  best  modes  is  to 
rub  the  ham  twice  a daj'  for  three  daj's, 
Hath  a mixture  (supposing  the  ham  to 
weigh  eight  poun^),  of  half  a pound  of 
bay  salt,  half  a pound  of  common  salt, 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of 
coarse  brown  sugar ; let  the  ham  lie  in 
this  mixture  for  three  weeks,  and  after 
the  first  three  days  turn  and  rub  it  daily. 
Marie  is  sometimes  substituted  for  sugar, 
and  an  ounce  of  black  pepjier  is  added,  as 
also  the  juice  of  two  or  three  heads  of 
gallic,  mixed  with  the  salt ; but,  generallv 
speaking,  the  more  jilainly  a ham  is  cured, 
the  more  delicate  will  be  its  flavour.  Ihe 
Bayonne  hain.s,  which  have  so  high  a re- 
jmte  throughout  Europe,  are  for  the  most 
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I part  cured  in  this  plain  way ; many  per- 
sons put  their  legs  of  pork  into  a brine 
made  by  boiling  a quart  of  strong  stale 
beer  with  a pound  of  bay  salt,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  black  pepper,  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  and  tlmee  ounces  of  sugar ; this 
is  poured  boiling  hot  over  the  ham,  and  it 
is  rubbed  twice  or  three  times  a day  with 
the  brine  for  a fortnight ; the  usual  period 
for  smoking  a ham,  where  wood  is  used,  is 
a fortnight,  but  if  dried  in  the  kitchen 
they  require  a longer  time,  and  should  be 
wiped  daily  with  a coarse  cloth.  Hams 
in  imitation  of  the  W estphalia  are  cured  as 
follows : rub  with  an  ounce  of  saltpetre, 
tmd  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  twice  a 
day  for  two  days,  then  boil  in  a quart  of 
i strong  beer  (stale),  a pound  of  bay  salt,  a 
pound  of  common  salt,  two  or  three  bay- 
I leaves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  juniper 
berries,  half  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  an 
' ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves ; this  mixture  is  to  be  poured 
! boiling  hot  over  the  ham,  which  is  to 
i be  rubbed  and  turned  twice  a day  for 
' a fortnight  or  three  weeks  : if  it  is  to  be 
' kept  a very  long  time  before  using,  it 
I should  be  smoked  for  a fortnight,  and  a 
little  green  wood  should  be  occasionally 
used  for  the  smoking.  The  ingredients 
above  mentioned  are  sufficient  for  a ham 
of  fi’om  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds.  The 
, saltpetre  in  every  case  should  be  pounded. 

‘ If  a ham,  no  matter  what  the  process  of 
curing  may  be,  has  remained  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  salt,  and  is  to  be  eaten  soon, 
j it  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for 
: about  twenty-four  hours  before  smoking 

! or  drying;  the  hest  way  of  packing  hams 
[ for  storing  is  to  put  them  in  layers  of 

; 'very  sweet  dry  hay,  or  in  malt  dust. 
Pigs’  cheeks  and  tongues  may  be  salted 
and  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  hams. 

To  Cuke  Bacon.  Bacon  may  be  cured 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar, 
but  it  is  generally  preferred  if  cured  with 
sugar.  For  the  side  of  a good-sized  pig 
1 use  a pound  and  a quarter  of  common 
I salt,  two  ounces  of  rock  salt  pounded,  two 
I ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  brown 
sugar ; rub  the  mixture  well  in  on  both 
sides,  and  let  the  pork  lie  in  salt  for  rather 
niore  than  a fortnight,  turning  and  rub- 
bing twice  a day  ; about  thirty-six  hours’ 

I smoking  will  generally  be  sufficient,  if  the 
! bacon  is  not  to  be  kept  a very  long  time ; 

I but  if  intended  for  long  store,  it  should  be 
j smoked  for  four  or  five  days.  In  packing 
I bacon,  use  fresh  and  good  hay  between 
I each  side. 

Bacon  for  Larding.  Take  the  thick 


fat  from  a side  of  pork,  and  rub  it  well 
with  salt  on  both  sides,  allowing  about 
three-qiuu’ters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  each 
pound;  pile  the  different  pieces  on  a 
boai'd,  in  a cellar  or  other  cool  place,  and 
put  a board  over  the  top,  which  is  to  be 
covered  with  a heavy  weight.  In  about  a 
fortnight  hang  it  up  to  become  dry. 

Various  Preparations  of  Pork  pe- 
cuEiAR  TO  A French  Charcutier.  The 
following  receipts  are  selected  fi-om  the 
Cuisinier  Royal,  the  Encyclopedie  Homes- 
tique,  M.  Caremes  Work,  M.  Bonnet’s 
Dictionary  de  la  Cuisine,  &c.  The  French 
have  long  had  a high  reputation  for  them 
mode  of  prepai’ing  these  articles  : 

Pressed  Bacon.  Rub  a side  of  fat 
pork  with  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  of  salt  to  ten  pounds  of  meat ; cut 
the  side  into  pieces  of  about  eight  inches 
square,  and  pile  them  on  each  other,  plac- 
ing a layer  of  salt  between  each;  these 
pieces  are  to  be  placed  thus  piled  between 
two  boards,  and  a heavy  weight  is  to  be 
put  on  the  upper  board  ; when  the  pork 
has  been  in  this  state  for  twenty-five  days 
in  a cold  situation,  hang  the  pieces  in  a 
dry  and  airy  situation ; they  may  be 
smoked,  if  they  are  intended  for  store,  and 
in  salting,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  may 
be  added  to  each  poimd  of  salt. 

Brawn.  Having  cleaned  a large  pig’s 
head  thoroughly,  and  rubbed  it  with  salt, 
boil  it  until  the  bones  can  be  removed 
with  ease ; season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  lay  the  meat  in  a mould  wliilst  it  is 
hot,  press  this  down  with  a board  and 
heavy  weight,  and  let  it  remain  in  a cool 
place  for  six  hours ; then  boil  for  about  an 
hour,  covering  the  mould  with  the  hquor 
in  which  the  head  was  first  boiled ; press 
again  after  this  boding;  the  flavour  is 
very  much  improved  by  adding  in  layers, 
when  the  mould  is  filled,  some  salted  and 
boiled  tongue  in  thin  shoes.  A sucking 
pig  may  be  collared  in  the  same  way. 

WiED  Boar’s  or  Pig’s  Head  Col- 
lared. Remove  the  bones  carefully, 
without  injuring  the  skin,  and  put  into 
the  space  fat  bacon  and  chopped  trufiles, 
mixed  with  salt,  whole  pepper,  allspice, 
and  chopped  parsley,  chibols,  and  sage; 
cut  up  its  tongue,  a calfs  tongue,  some 
fleed,  or  inner  fat  of  the  pig,  fat  bacon, 
and  the  brains  in  slips,  all  well  seasoned. 
Arrange  this  in  the  head  with  the  season- 
ing in  layers,  so  that  when  cut  it  may  be 
well  marbled ; after  havhig  given  to  the 
head  as  much  as  possible  of  its  prunitive 
form,  sew  it  up,  and  wrap  it  in  a clean 
cloth ; then  put  it  in  a brasing  pan  with 
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the  bruised  bones,  sweet  her])s,  sage, 
thyme,  bay  leaf,  parsley,  ehibols,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a few  cloves ; cover  the  head 
with  water  mixed  with  a hottle  of  wine, 
and  let  it  cook  gently  for  eight  or  nine 
hours ; when  sufficiently  cool  to  bear  the 
hand,  press  the  head  so  Jis  to  get  out  the 
superffiious  liquid,  and  when  cold,  gar- 
nish it  in  the  usual  way,  and  cover  it 
with  fine  raspings. 

Petit  Sale.  This  is  pork  a little 
streaked  ivith  fat,  intended  to  he  eaten 
after  a few  days’  salting ; the  pieces  are 
put  into  the  brine  pan  with  a cloth,  and  a 
board  and  a heavy  weight  upon  them,  and 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  only 
five  or  six  days ; cabbage  or  sour  krout  is 
frequently  served  with  the  7)6111  sale. 

Fromage  de  CocHONj  (Pork  cheese.) 
Take  out  the  bones  from  a pig’s  head 
without  cutting  the  skin,  remove  the 
flesh,  separate  the  fat  from  the  lean,  and 
cut  the  whole  in  slips  ; do  the  same  with 
the  ears,  and  season  the  whole  with  salt, 
pepper,  powdered  nutmeg,  and  other 
spices,  thyme,  bay  leaves,  sage,  and  pars- 
ley, all  chopped  fine,  the  grated  rind  of 
a lemon,  and  its  juice.  Put  the  skin  of 
the  head  in  a salad  bowl,  and  arrange  in 
it  the  lean  and  fat  of  the  meat  in  alter- 
nate layers,  as  also  two  or  three  pigs’ 
tongues  cut  up  in  the  same  way,  with  a 
little  of  the  inner  fat  of  the  pig  and  some 
sliced  truffles,  if  you  have  any  ; when  all 
the  meat  is  used,  fold  over  the  skin  and  sew 
it  up,  removing  any  superfluous  part.  Put 
this  preparation  into  a stewqian  of  little 
more  than  its  own  size,  with  carrots, 
sweet  herbs,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  moisten 
with  a little  white  (French)  wine ; sim- 
mer very  gently  for  six  or  seven  hours  ; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  merely 
W'arm  put  the  head  into  a mould  of  the 
shape  of  a cheese,  and  so  that  a part  of 
the  head  may  be  above  the  mould,  and  put 
a board  over  it  covered  ivith  weights.  This 
cheese  is  always  eaten  cold,  with  mustard 
and  vinegar.  Pork  cheese  is  also  made 
with  the  ears  and  tongues  alone;  one 
layer  of  the  ears  cut  into  strips,  and  one 
layer  of  the  tongues,  seasoned  as  above, 
and  piled  together  in  a mould,  to  be 
pressed  down  in  the  same  way  as  the 
head.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  alto- 
ther  the  same  as  for  the  head,  with  the 
exception  of  enclosing  in  a skin. 

Italian  Pork  Cheese.  Mince  and 
pound  a pig’s  liver ; do  the  same,  but 
separately,  with  a quantity  of  the  inner 
fat  of  pork,  cipial  in  iveight  to  that  of  the 
liver ; mix  them  together  and  season  with 
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salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  coriander,  chopped 
parsley,  thyme,  and  sage  ; cover  the  bot- 
tom and  line  the  sides  of  a tin  .saucepan 
or  shape  with  thin  slices  of  larding,  fill 
the  mould  and  cover  with  larding  ; bake 
in  an  oven ; when  quite  cold,  dip  the 
mould  in  boiling  water  and  shake  out  the 
cheese. 

Dried  Tongues,  (^Langues  Fourrtes.') 
Clean  and  trim  either  ox,  calves,’  pigs’,  or 
sheep’s  tongues ; blanch  them  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  take  off  the 
outer  skin,  and  put  them  into  a pickling 
pan  packed  as  closely  as  possible  ; strew 
over  them  a quantity  of  salt,  and  one-sixth 
of  its  weight  of  saltpetre,  and  some  sweet 
herbs  coarsely  chopped ; put  in  another 
layer  of  tongues,  and  salt,  and  herbs,  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on  accordmg  to  the 
quantity  of  tongues  to  be  prepared  ; put 
on  the  top  layer  a board,  and  on  that 
some  heavy  stones  or  other  weights.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days,  take  them  out  of  the 
brine,  put  them  to  drj'-,  and  enclose  each 
tongue  in  calf  or  pig  gut,  carefully  cleaned 
and  tied  at  each  end.  If  intended  for 
smoking,  hang  them  in  a cliimney  in 
wood  smoke. 

Pig’s  Feet  a la  Sainte  Menehould. 
Clean  the  feet  well,  split  them,  and  then 
tie  the  two  halves  together  with  string ; 
stew  them  gently  wdth  carrots,  onions, 
parsley,  ehibols,  salt,  pepper,  and  equal 
quantities  of  white  French  udne  and  water ; 
when  very  tender,  take  them  out  and  let 
them  get  cold;  then  rub  them  with  yolk  of 
egg,  and  sprinkle  them  uith  fine  raspings, 
having  fii’st  removed  the  string  by  which 
the  halves  are  bound  together ; they  are 
to  be  boiled  over  a clear  fire.  They  form 
in  this  way  a very  delicate  and  nutritious 
dish,  and  rarely  disagree,  if  they  have 
been  carefully  cleaned,  with  any  stomach. 
The  uine,  in  stewing,  may  be  omitted. 

Pig’s  Feet  stuffed  with  Truffles. 
The  feet  are  first  stewed  as  above ; the 
bones  are  then  carefully  removed,  and 
the  spaces  filled  up  uith  a stuffing  pre- 
pared as  follows  : — Mmce  some  cold  fowl 
and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  crumbs  of  bread 
and  good  stock,  some  minced  truffles, 
pepper  and  salt;  when  the  crumbs  of 
bread  have  nearly  drank  up  all  the  gravy, 
add  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs  and  a 
little  cream,  and  stir  well  until  the  whole 
is  nearly  dry.  Having  filled  the  feet  with 
this  stuffing,  tie  over  some  thin  skin  to 
keep  it  in,  cover  the  feet  with  yolks  of 
egg  and  bread  Cnimbs,  and  broil. 

Black  Puddings.  Cut  into  small 
squares  a sufficient  quantity  of  onions  and 
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fry  them  in  lard,  but  ■without  letting  them 
become  brown ; now  cut  up  into  small 
squares,  the  size  of  a small  nutmeg,  as 
many  pounds  of  the  inner  fat  of  the  jjig 
as  there  are  quarts  of  blood,  and  mix  the 
whole  together  with  chopped  parsley, 
cliibols,  marjoram,  and  other^  herbs,  ac- 
cording to  taste,  and  a little  rich  cream  ; 
fill  the  guts,  tied  at  one  end,  previously 
carefully  cleaned  and  laid  in  salt  and  wa- 
ter for  several  hours,  talcing  care  that 
every  part  be  well  filled  so  as  to  exclude 
all  air.  ’WHien  full,  tie  them_  up  and  put 
them  into  hot,  but  not  boiling  water, 
to  prevent  their  breaking ; ^ when  they 
begin  to  be  firm,  and  in  pricking  them 
no  more  blood  comes  out,  let  them  drain 
and  get  cool.  Tins  pudding  is  generally 
eaten  broiled. 

^VuiTE  Puddings.  Boil  some  milk  and 
crumbs  of  bread  to  a thick  pap,  cut  up  some 
cold  roast  fowl  and  the  inner  fat  of  the 
pig,  and  pound  them  together  in  a mortar 
with  the  boiled  milk  and  bread.  The 
quantity  of  bread,  fowl,  and  fat  should  be 
equal.  Cut  some  onions  into  small  squares, 
and  boil  them  in  lard  until  they  get  ten- 
I der,  but  without  browning  them;  add 
I these  to  the  mince,  and  bind  the  whole 
! uith  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up,  seasoning 
j with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; fill  the 
guts  with  this  mixture  and  dress  as  be- 
I fore.  If  they  be  cooked  sufficiently  in 
I the  first  instance,  they  may  be  eaten  cold ; 

I but  they  are  generally  broiled  like  the 
I black  pudding.  If  in  dressing  there  ap- 
I pears  to  be  any  danger  of  the  skins 
I bursting,  prick  them  with  a pin. 

! Andociixes.  a preparation  from  the 
I entrails  of  the  pig  ; a very  favourite  dish 
in  the  south  of  France,  but  not  much 
eaten  in  Paris.  Having  washed  the  most 
fleshy  part  of  the  entrails,  and  soaked  them 
I for  twelve  hours  in  summer,  and  twenty- 

I four  hours  in  winter,  put  them  to  di'ain, 

II  and  wipe  them  ; cut  them  into  slips  ; cut 
j some  lean  pork  in  the  same  way,  and  some 
I of  the  inner  fat  into  small  square  pieces  ; 

I season  well  ■with  herbs  and  spices,  all 
I pounded  together ; then  fill  skins  with  the 
I mixture,  as  for  black  puddings,  and  put 
I the  andocilles  to  salt  in  the  brine  pan  ; 

' when  sufficiently  salted,  say  four  or  five 

days,  they  are  hung  up  to  diy,  and  broiled. 

I If  intended  to  be  kept  long,  they  should 
lie  in  salt  for  a fortnight. 

Sausages.  Chop  up  together  two 
pounds  of  lean  pork  and  two  pounds  of 
the  inner  fat ; season  with  chibols,  parsley, 
lemon  thyme,  salt,  and  pepper ; fill  the  skins, 
and  tie ; the  guts  of  poultry  well  cleaned 
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should  be  used  in  preference;  sage  is 
hardly  ever  used  in  the  seasoning  of  I rcnch 
sausag'es,  but  it  may  be  added  to  suit  the 
English  taste;  this  sausage  meat  may  be^ 
kept  carefully  covered  in  a jar,  instead  of 
being  put  into  skins,  and  fried  in  flat  or 
round  pieces,  covered  with  the  yolk  of 
egg  and  flour,  or  crumbs  of  bread . Sausages 
in  Engliuid  are  seldom  cooked  in  any 
other  way  than  by  frying,  in  which  case 
it  is  necessary  to  prick  the  skin  with  a 
pin,  to  prevent  bursting ; but  they  are 
sometimes  boiled  in  France,  or  put  into 
stews  to  give  flavour.  A favourite  way 
of  eating  sausages  in  France  is  with  sour 
krout ; for  this  purpose  they  are  generally 
fried. 

Saucisson  de  Lyon.  Take  six  pounds 
of  lean  pork,  three  pounds  of  fat  pork,  and 
thi'ee  pounds  of  lean  beef ; pound  the  lean 
pork  and  beef  in  a mortar,  and  cut  the  fat 
into  small  square  pieces,  about  half  the 
size  of  playing  dice ; mix  well  together 
with  ten  ounces  of  salt,  six  drachms  of 
saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  pepper, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pep- 
per, and  some  chopped  garlic  and  shalots, 
according  to  taste,  (these  are  frequently 
omitted)  ; work  these  altogether  well,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours ; then  take  some  large-sized  guts, 
tie  one  end,  fill  them  as  tightly  as  possible 
without  bursting  the  gut,  and  having  tied 
the  top,  put  the  saucissons  in  the  brine-tub 
for  a 'U'eek,  after  which  smoke  them  imtil 
thoroughly  dry,  in  a chimney  where  wood 
is  burnt.  The  celebrated  Bologna  sausages 
are  made  nearly  in  the  same  way ; the 
general  belief  that  they  are  made  with 
asses’  flesh  is  unfounded. 

Ceeveeas.  Chop  up  some  pork  well 
streaked  with  fat,  with  parsley,  chibols, 
and  a little  garlic,  according  to  taste; 
season  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  all- 
spice ; fill  guts  rather  shorter  and  wider 
than  those  used  for  sausages,  and  boil 
slowly  for  two  or  three  hours.  Onions 
previously  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  fried 
in  lard,  may  be  chopped  up  with  the  meat. 

Itaeian  Ceeveeas.  Chop  up  four 
pounds  of  lean,  and  one  pound  of  fat 
pork,  with  salt,  pepper,  allspice,  coriander 
powder,  and  a little  aniseed  powder ; pour 
over  all  this  as  much  white  French  wine 
and  fresh  pig’s  blood  as  will  make  it  moist 
without  being  liquid ; now  cut  out  little 
slips  from  the  most  fleshy  part  of  a pig’s 
head,  and  mix  with  the  other,  but  without 
chopping  these  slips;  fill  the  guts;  cook 
as  above,  and  sinolm  the  cervelas  until 
they  iu'c  perfectly  firnn 
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To  Maick  LAnu.  Take  the  inner  fat 
of  the  pork,  divest  it  of  all  the  membrane, 
beat  it  well,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces  ; 
melt  it  gently  in  n pan,  with  a little 
water,  a few  bruised  cloves,  and  two  or 
three  bay  leaves ; it  must  be  thoroughly 
melted,  and  kept  in  that  state  for  some 
time,  taking  care,  however,  that  it  does 
not  become  discoloured ; take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  before  it  has  set  pass  it  through 
a sieve  ; it  may  then  be  ruir  into  bladders 
for  keeping. 

PORTABLE  MEATS,  FRUITS, 
OR  VEGETABLES.  By  a proper  pre- 
paration, meats  and  vegetables  may  be 
preserved  for  several  years  in  bottles  or 
tin  cases,  carefully  corked  or  soldered. 
The  whole  process  consists  in  exposing  the 
meat  or  vegetable  to  the  action  of  boiling 
water  in  the  sand  bath,  and  driving  off  the 
vapour.  The  time  requisite  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  article,  from  rather  less  than  an 
hour  to  two  hours.  Pease  require  two 
hours,  French  beans,  an  hour  and  a half, 
fruits  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  meat  about  an  hour  ; but  in  some  cases 
the  article  is  to  be  put  into  cold  water,  and 
taken  out  when  the  water  boils.  Where 
a sand  bath  is  not  practicable,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  put  a saucepan,  filled  with 
water,  into  a larger  saucepan,  also  contain- 
ing water,  and  to  place  the  bottle  or  case 
in  the  smaller  saucepan. 

To  Preserve  Butter.  Having  washed 
the  butter  well,  put  it  into  a wide  mouthed 
bottle,  to  wdthin  four  inches  of  the  mouth ; 
put  the  bottle  into  the  water  cold,  and  let 
it  remain  until  the  water  boils ; when  this 
is  done,  take  the  bottle  out,  pour  the 
butter  into  a vessel,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
take  away  the  deposit  and  the  whey ; then 
put  the  butter  again  into  the  bottle,  and  let 
it  remain  in  the  bath  until  it  is  thoroughly 
melted ; it  is  then  to  be  corked.  In  cork- 
ing, care  must  be  taken  to  moisten  the 
corks,  and  to  squeeze  them  with  the  appa- 
ratus used  by  wine-merchants ; tie  over 
the  cork  with  wire,  and  dip  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  in  melted  resin  or  wax.  If  the 
butter  is  to  be  preserved  in  a tin  case,  let 
the  top  be  soldered  on  with  great  care.  _ 

Preserved  Milk.  Evaporate  the  milk 
in  the  bath,  until  a third  of  its  volume  has 
passed  off  in  vapour ; let  it  stand  for  two 
hours,  and  then  reduce  the  remaining 
volume  one-half,  having  previously  mi.xed 
up  with  it  the  yolk  of  egg,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  yolk  to  a quart : it  is  then 
bottled  in  the  same  way  as  butter.  It  is 
said  that  milk  treated  in  this  ivay  will  re- 
main good  for  more  than  a year.  Cream 
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may  also  ho  preserved,  and  does  not  require 
so  much  evaporation ; it  should  remain  for 
an  hour  in  boiling  water.  Fruits  generally 
may  be  preserved  in  a similar  manner, 
taking  care  that  they  be  not  too  ripe  when 
tliey  are  gathered,  and  that  they  be  fresh 
when  used.  Vegetables  must  be  gathered 
when  they  are  in  their  greatest  perfection, 
and  should  be  carefully  cleaned  before  they 
are  put  into  the  bottles.  Sauces  of  every 
kind  are  kept  good  for  a long  time  by 
treating  them  in  the  same  way.  In  pre- 
serving meat,  poultry,  and  game,  they 
should  be  about  a quarter  cooked  before 
they  are  put  into  the  cases ; when  cold 
put  them  into  the  cases,  with  a little  gfxid 
stock,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  boiling 
water  for  an  hour.  The  best  way,  how- 
ever, is  to  roast  the  meat  until  it  is  about 
three-quarters  done,  and  then  to  keep  it 
onW  half  an  hour  in  the  water. 

PORTER.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween genuine  porter  and  ale  is  that  the 
former  is  made  from  malt  dried  of  a much 
higher  colour,  and  -ndth  a much  larger 
quantity  of  hops  ; but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  drugs  of  various  kinds  iiave 
been  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  porter  for  sale ; and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  law  against  such 
adulteration,  it  is  still  occasionally  re- 
sorted to.  It  is  asserted  by  many 
writers  on  brewing,  that  not  only  are 
foreign  ingredients  used  to  increase  the 
stimulating  and  intoxicating  effects  of 
porter,  but  that  the  quantity  of  malt  is 
diminished  in  exactly  the  proportion  of 
the  other  ingredients  employed.  Opium, 
henbane,  and  the  coccidus  indicus,  are 
said  to  supply  the  place  of  alcohol ; and 
aloes,  quasliia,  gentian,  and  other  bitters, 
that  of  hops.  As  far  as  the  substitute  of 
quashia  or  gentian  for  hops  is  concerned, 
the  consumer  can  only  complain  of  a de- 
terioration of  flavour;  for  as  to  health, 
gentian  or  quashia,  if  the  quantity  of 
bitter  in  either  case  be  large,  is  more 
wholesome  than  hops ; for  there  is  a nar- 
cotic property  in  the  hops  which  is  want- 
ing in  gentian  or  quashia.  It  is  doubt- 
fill,  however,  wdiether  the  quantity  of 
hops  actually  essential  for  porter  brewing 
is  sufficiently  large  for  the  hops  to  act 
otherwise  than  as  a tonic  ; and  wherever 
we  find  the  moderate  use  of  porter  at- 
tended with  those  spnptoms  which  are 
frequently  observed  in  persons  who  drink 
gi'eat  quantities  of  it,  and  wiiich  not  un- 
frcquently  end  in  apoplexy,  we  may 
fairly  suspect  that  some  narcotic  drug  has 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article. 
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Tlie  infusion  of  hops  is  a very  favourite 
remedy  with  many  physicians  where 
tonics  are  necessary;  consequently,  the 
moderate  use  of  genume  porter,  where 
the  quantity  of  malt  is  not  very  large,  so 
as  to  make  the  alcoholic  property  an  ob- 
jection, cannot  be  injurious ; but  as  even 
the  infusion  of  hops  wmuld,  in  some  cases, 
be  highly  improper,  where  tonics  are  not 
adapted  to  the  system,  so  will  porter, 
which  is  a similar  production,  with  the 
addition  of  alcohol,  be  attended  with 
inconvenience,  if  taken  in  excess,  and  in 
some  cases,  if  taken  at  all.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  high  colour  of  most  of  the 
porter  sold  by  public  brewers  is  not  en- 
tirely the  result  of  high-dided  malt ; and 
that  colouring  matter  is  used  to  give 
the  porter  the  peculiar  appearances  that 
it  possesses.  This  colom’ing  matter,  how- 
ever, is  not  supposed  to  be  unwhole- 
some, being  merely  a preparation  of  burnt 
sugar ; and  many  persons  in  brewing  their 
own  porter  heighten  the  colour  by  the 
addition  of  burnt  sugar.  For  fmiher 
directions  see  Article  Brewing. 

POTATO.  This  root,  which  was 
formerly  considered  poisonous,  is  now 
become  an  essential  article  of  food  in 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ; and 
although  it  is  still  said  that  the  water  in 
which  potatoes  are  boiled,  ivith  the  skins 
on,  is  of  a poisonous  character,  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  the  potato  itself 
has  no  such  quality,  and  that  even  the 
skins,  when  cooked,  are  equally  fi-ee  from 
it.  The  varieties  of  the  potato  are  very 
numerous ; but  only  eleven  kinds  are 
distinctly  characterized  by  gardeners.  For 
the  summer  crop,  the  early  dwarf,  cham- 
pion, and  ash-leaved,  are  the  favourites ; 
and  for  the  winter  crop,  the  large  and 
small  American,  and  the  kidney.  Pota- 
toes thrive  more  or  less  in  almost  all  light 
soils,  and  the  richer  it  is,  the  more  abun- 
dant is  the  crop ; but  the  quality  of  the 
potato  is  not  increased  by  the  richness 
of  the  soil.  To  propagate  them,  they  are 
y cut  into  pieces,  leaving  two  eyes  or  buds 
to  each  piece.  They  are  planted  in  drills 
for  the  early  crop  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  leaving  a .space  of  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  inches  between  each  plant, 
and  covering  with  about  four  inches  of 
earth ; the  rows  should  be  separated  by  a 
distance  of  a little  more  than  a foot.-  The 
early,  or  new  potato,  will  be  ready  about 
July,  or  earlier,  if  forced.  They  should 
only  be  dug  up  as  they  are  w’anted,  ns  in 
this  state  they  will  not  keep  long.  The 
potiito  for  store  should  not  be  planted 


until  nearly  the  end  of  April,  and  should 
not  l)e  dug  iq)  until  the  tops  are  become 
of  a yellow  colour,  indicating  that  the 
potatoes  are  ripe.  In  storing  the  winter 
potato,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  action  of  frost.  This  is  best  done, 
where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  by 
digging  pits  in  the  ground,  and  lining 
them  well  with  straw,  then  covering  over 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  with  straw,  upon 
which  earth  is  placed.  Where  this  can- 
not be  done,  they  must  be  kept  in  dry 
cellars,  or  outhouses,  covered  with  straw 
and  earth.  In  some  parts  of  England  it 
is  a popular  notion,  that  potatoes  kept  in 
a coal-cellar,  without  any  other  precaution 
than  keeping  the  door  closed,  never  be- 
come frozen.  To  prevent  the  germina- 
tion of  potatoes  when  stored,  Mr.  Webb- 
ster  recommends  that  they  should  be  wa- 
tered for  four  or  five  days  together  with  a 
mixture  of  ammoniacal  liquor  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  for- 
mer to  a quart  of  the  latter.  Strong  brine, 
how'ever,  he  says,  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  A great  part  of  the  fine  flavour 
of  potatoes  is  extracted  by  the  common 
mode  of  boiling  them  in  water ; a far 
preferable  mode  is  to  cook  them  by 
steam,  covering  them  well  over,  that  none 
of  the  steam  may  escape. 

Potatoes,  to  boil.  Wash,  and  put 
them  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover 
them ; let  them  boil  very  gently,  and  when 
it  is  found,  by  the  application  of  a fork,, 
that  they  are  beginning  to  get  soft,  throw 
off  the  water,  strew  a little  salt  over  them, 
and  let  them  stand  on  the  fii’e  uncovered 
for  about  two  minutes ; then  cover  them, 
and  set  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to 
keep  hot.  It  is  very  desirable  to  choose 
the  potatoes  nearly  of  a size,  as  other- 
wise the  small  ones  will  be  broken  be- 
fore the  larger  ones  are  thoroughly 
dressed. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Boil  the  potatoes 
in  the  ordinary  way;  when  done,  peel 
and  mash  them,  \rfth  a good  slice  of 
butter,  and  a little  cream  ; set  them  over 
the  fire  again,  for  a few  minutes;  put 
them  in  a dish,  or  in  shells,  and  brown 
with  a salamander. 

Potatoes  a la  Parisienne.  Peel 
the  potatoes,  and  boil  them  in  water  in 
which  has  been  thrown  a small  handful  of 
salt ; when  done,  dry  and  masli  them, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a small 
piece  of  butter,  and  about  half  a pint  of 
water,  or  a little  milk ; boil  the  whole, 
and  keep  stirring  till  it  becomes  quite 
thick  ; then  throw  it  into  another  vessel, 
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iiiul  l)eat  it  up  with  some  yollis  of  eggs, 
till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  a soft 
paste  ; then  make  it  up  into  small  halls, 
ami  fry  in  boiling  lard,  until  they  are  of 
a line  brown  colour.  They  must  be 
served  hot,  with  some  white  sugar  pow- 
dered over  them. 

Potatoes  with  White  Sauce.  Put 
into  a saucepan  a small  slice  of  butter, 
with  a little  Hour,  diluted  with  a little 
stock  ; to  which  add  some  salt  and  pepper, 
and  thicken  it  over  the  fire ; having  boileil 
the  potatoes,  peeled  them,  and  cut  them 
into  slices,  pour  this  sauce  over  them, 
and  serve  hot.  To  vary  the  flavour,  some 
minced  capers  or  a little  chopped  par- 
sley may  be  added  to  the  sauce. 

Fried  Potatoes.  Take  a little  flour, 
two  eggs  beat  up  with  a little  water, 
a spoonfiil  of  oil,  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  make  into  a thin  paste,  taking  care 
that  it  be  not  lumpy ; wash  and  peel 
some  raw  potatoes,  and  after  cutting  them 
into  thin  slices,  dip  them  into  this  paste, 
and  fry  them  in  some  boiling  lard,  until 
they  are  of  a good  brown.  Before  serv- 
ing, which  should  be  done  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible, sprmkle  a little  salt  over  them. 

Potato  Balls.  Boil  some  potatoes 
in  water,  or  steam  them,  as  most  con- 
venient ; when  done,  peel,  and  mash 
them ; then  take  some  cold  meat  of  any 
sort,  and  having  minced  it,  and  added  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  a small  bit  of  butter, 
some  pai'sley,  and  shalots,  all  chopped 
fine,  mix  -it  ivith  the  potatoes  in  equal 
quantities  ; form  it  into  moderate  sized 
balls,  dippmg  them  into  some  white  of 
egg  ; flour  them,  and  fry  to  a good  colour  ; 
serve  hot. 

Ragout  of  Potatoes.  Boil  some 
good  potatoes  in  water,  but  take  them 
off  before  they  are  quite  ready;  then  peel, 
and  cut  them  into  slices,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  a piece  of  butter,  a 
little  French  white  wine,  a little  velonte, 
or  Espagnolle  sauce,  or  some  white  roux ; 
set  them  over  a slow  fire  until  they  are 
thoroughly  cooked.  Be  careful  to  skim 
oft'  the  grease  well  from  the  sauce ; when 
done,  add  a little  bit  more  butter,  and 
servo  hot. 

Potatoes  a la  Puovenqale.  Cut 
some  potatoes,  after  being  boiled,  into  toler- 
ably thick  slices,  put  them  into  a steuqian, 
with  a little  good  oil,  some  parsley,  chi- 
bols,  a little  garlic  (if  approved),  and  let 
the  whole  stew  together ; then  aild  a 
little  salt,  whole  pei)per,  lemon  jnice,  or  a 
little  white  wine  vinegar  ; serve  hot. 

Potatoes  with  Mushrooms.  Boil 
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some  potatoes  in  salt  and  water ; when 
done,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  some  mushrooms 
and  shalots  shred  fine,  and  a large  slice 
of  butter ; let  them  stand  a few  minutes 
on  the  fire ; add  a little  flour,  moistened 
with  a little  good  stock,  or  velontd,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt;  let  the  whole 
stew  together  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; then  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  a little  white  wine  vinegar. 

Potatoes  with  Cream.  Flour  well 
a piece  of  butter,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan, with  a little  salt  and  pepper;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  add  a glass  of 
cream ; stir  the  sauce  till  it  boils .;  then 
cut  into  slices  some  potatoes,  previously 
boiled ; put  them  into  the  .sauce ; and 
when  warmed  up,  serve  hot.  A little 
grated  nutmeg  may  be  added  to  vary  the 
flavour. 

Potato  Cake.  Boil,  peel,  and  mash 
some  potatoes,  and  to  a pound  of  this  add 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar ; when  this 
is  well  mixed,'  add  the  peel  of  a lemon, 
grated,  and  its  juice,  and  the  whites  of 
half  the  eggs  ; put  the  whole  into  a pan 
that  will  stand  fire,  having  first  buttered 
it,  and  bake  in  the  oven. 

POT  POURRI.  The  name  given  to 
a mixture  of  flowers  &c.  salted,  and  kept 
in  a china  jar.  Put  a gallon  of  rose- 
leaves,  gathered  dr3q  four  ounces  each  of 
bay  salt,  finely  pounded,  allspice,  cloves, 
brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  gum  benzoin, 
one  ounce  of  orris  root,  an  ounce  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  any  fragrant  flowers, 
particularly  lavender.  Mlien  these  are 
mixed,  strew  over  them  six  ounces  of 
common  salt. 

POULTICES.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  best  preparations  known  : — 

Common  Bread  Poultice.  Put  four 
ounces  of  crumb  of  bread  into  a pint  of 
milk,  and  boil  together  over  a slow  fire ; 
when  nearly  ready,  add  half  a drachm  of 
powdered  saffron.  It  is  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  in  a pulp,  and  laid  on  wann  on  a 
cloth.  It  is  good  in  all  cases  of  ordinary 
inflammation  and  for  common  sores. 

Emollient  Poultice.  Boil  for  .an 
hour  two  ounces  of  elder  flowers,  and 
four  ounces  of  marshmallow  foot,  prein- 
ously  cut  fine  ; strain,  .and  mix  with  the 
water  tu’o  ounces  of  linseed  into  a jxnfl- 
tice. 

Russian  Poih.tice,  for  Gangrenous 
Wounds  and  Ulcers.  Eight  ounces  of 
the  lees  of  beer,  eight  ounces  of  honey, 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  to  fonii 
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a mass ; laid  on  cold.  Another  anti- 
septic ponltice  is  made  by  mi.xing  iip 
six  ounces  of  barley  meal  with  hoiling’ 
water,  and  adding  an  ounce  of  bark,  and 
a drachm  of  powdered  camphor.  (See 
Cami'uor.) 

Anodyne  Poultice.  Boil  poppy  heads 
and  the  leaves  of  the  nightshade ; and 
when  boiling  hot  make  up  a poultice  with 
linseed. 

INIustard  Poultice.  Mix  an  ounce 
or  more  of  fresh  flour  of  mustard,  accord- 
ing to  size,  with  warm  water,  rather 
thick ; lay  this  on  a cloth ; and  before 
applying  it,  lay  between  the  mustard 
and  the  skin  a covering  of  very  thin 
tissue  paper ; this  prevents  the  mustai’d 
from  adhermg,  and  enables  the  patient 
to  remove  the  poultice,  from  time  to  time, 
if  the  pain  should  be  too  great. 

POULTRY  YARD.  We  find  under 
this  head  some  j udicious  remarks  in  JNIrs. 
Rundell’s  “ Domestic  Cookery.”  Mrs. 
Rundell  states  that  the  best  age  for  set- 
ting a hen  is  from  two  to  five  years,  and 
that  those  hens  which  have  tufts  of  fea- 
thers on  their  heads  are  usually  preferred. 
She  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

“ Some  fine  young  fowls  should  be 
reared  every  year,  to  keep  up  a stock  of 
good  breeders. 

“ Let  the  hens  lay  some  time  before 
you  set  them,  which  should  be  done  from 
the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of 
May.  'While  hens  are  laying,  feed  them 
well,  and  sometimes  with  oats. 

“ Broods  of  chickens  are  hatched  all 
through  the  summer,  but  those  that  come 
out  very  late,  require  much  care  till  they 
have  gained  some  strength. 

“ If  the  eggs  of  any  other  sort  are  put 
under  a hen  with  some  of  her  own,  ob- 
serve to  add  her  own  as  many  days  after 
the  others  as  there  is  a difference  in  the 
length  of  their  sitting.  A turkey  and 
duck  sit  thirty  days.  Choose  large  clear 
eggs  to  put  her  upon,  and  such  a number 
as  she  can  properly  cover.  If  very  large 
eggs,  there  are  sometimes  two  yolks,  and 
of  course  neither  will  be  productive. 
Ten  or  twelve  are  quite  enough. 

“ A hen-house  should  be  large  and  high ; 
and  should  be  frequently  cleaned  out,  or 
the  vermin  of  fowls  will  increase  greatly. 
But  hens  must  not  be  disturbed  while  sit- 
ting, for  if  frightened  they  sometimes  for- 
sake their  nests.  Woi-mwood  and  rue 
should  be  planted  plentifully  about  their 
houses ; boil  some  of  the  former,  and 
sprinkle  it  aljout  the  floor,  u'hich  should 
be  of  smooth  earth,  not  paved.  The 


windows  of  the  house  should  be  open  to 
the  rising  sun ; and  a hole  must  be  left 
at  the  door,  to  let  the  smaller  fowjs  go  in  : 
the  larger  may  he  let  in  and  out  by  open- 
ing the  door.  There  should  be  a small 
sliding  board  to  shut  down  when  the 
fowls  are  gone  to  roost,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  small  beasts  of  prey  from  com- 
mitting ravages. 

“ 'When  some  of  the  chickens  are 
hatched  long  before  the  others,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  a basket  of 
wool  till  the  others  come  forth.  The  day 
after  they  are  hatched,  give  them  some 
crumbs  of  white  bread,  and  small,  or  ra- 
ther cracked,  grits,  soaked  in  milk.  As 
soon  as  they  have  gained  a little  strength, 
feed  them  with  curd,  cheese-paringSj  cut 
small,  or  any  soft  food,  but  nothing  sour ; 
and  give  them  clean  water  twice  a-day. 
Keep  the  hen  under  a pen,  till  the  young 
have  strength  to  follow  her  about,  -uliich 
will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks ; and  be 
sm'e  to  feed  her  well. 

“■  If  a sitting  hen  is  troubled  wdth  ver- 
min, let  her  be  well  washed  with  a decoc- 
tion of  white  lupines.  The  pip  in  fowls  is 
occasioned  by  drinking  dirty  water,  or 
taking  filthy  food.  A white  thin  scale 
on  the  tongue  is  the  symptom.  Pull  the 
scale  off  with  your  nail,  and  rub  the 
tongue  with  some  salt,  and  the  complaint 
will  be  removed.” 

If  it  be  required  to  fatten  fowls  or 
chickens  rapidly,  Mrs.  Rundell  tells  us 
to,  “ Set  rice  over  the  fire  with  skimmed 
milk,  only  as  much  as  will  sen'e  one  day ; 
let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  quite  swelled 
out ; you  may  add  a teaspoonful  or  two  of 
sugar,  but  it  will  do  well  without.  Feed 
them  three  times  a-day  in  common  pans ; 
give  them  only  as  much  as  will  quite  fill 
them  at  once.  'When  you  put  fresh,  let 
the  pans  be  set  in  water,  that  no  sourness 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  fowls,  as  that 
prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them 
clean  water,  or  the  milk  of  the  rice,  to 
drink ; but  the  less  wet  the  latter  is  when 
perfectly  soaked,  the  better.  By  this 
method,  the  fiesh  will  have  a clear  white- 
ness, which  no  other  food  gives ; and 
when  it  is  considered  how  far  a pound  of 
rice  will  go,  and  how  much  time  is  saved 
by  this  mode,  it  will  be  found  to  be  as 
cheap  as  barlej^-nieal,  or  more  so.  The 
pen  should  be  daily  cleaned,  and  no  food 
given  for  sixteen  houi's  before  poultry  be 
killed.” 

Of  Ducks  and  Geese,  she  says, — 

“ Ducks  generally  begin  to  lay  in  the 
month  of  February.  Their  eggs  should 
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I)c  daily  taken  away,  except  one,  till  they 
seem  inclined  to  sit ; then  leave  them, 
and  see  that  there  are  enough.  They  re- 
quire no  attention  while  sitting,  except 
to  give  them  food  at  the  time  they  come 
out  to  seek  it ; and  there  should  bo  water 
placed  at  a moderate  distance  from  them, 
that  their  eggs  may  not  be  spoiled  by 
their  long  absence  in  seeking  it.  Twelve 
or  thirteen  eggs  are  enough.  In  an 
early  season,  it  is  best  to  set  them  under 
a hen ; and  then  they  can  be  kept  from 
water  till  they  have  a little  strength  to 
bear  it,  which,  in  very  cold  weather,  they 
cannot  do  so  well.  They  should  be  put 
under  cover,  especially  in  a wet  season ; 
for  though  water  is  the  natural  element 
of  ducks,  yet  they  are  apt  to  be  killed  by 
the  cramp,  before  they  are  covered  with 
feathers  to  defend  them. 

“ Ducks  should  be  accustomed  to  feed 
and  rest  at  one  place,  which  would  pre- 
vent their  straggling  too  far  to  lay. 
Places  near  the  water  to  lay  in  are  advan- 
tageous ; and  these  might  be  small  wooden 
houses,  with  a partition  in  the  middle, 
and  a door  at  each  end.  They  eat  any- 
thing; and  when  to  be  fattened,  must 
have  plenty,  however  coarse,  and  in  three 
weeks  they  will  be  fat. 

“Geese  require  little  expense,  as  they 
chiefly  support  themselves  on  commons  or 
in  lanes,  where  they  can  get  water.  The 
largest  are  esteemed  best,  as  also  are  the 
white  and  grey.  The  pied  and  dai’k- 
coloiu’ed  are  not  so  good.  Thirty  days 
are  generally  the  time  the  goose  sits,  but 
in  warm  weather  she  will  sometimes 
hatch  sooner.  Give  them  plenty  of  food, 
such  as  scalded  bran,  and  light  oats ; and, 
as  soon  as  the  goslings  are  hatched,  keep 
them  housed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
feed  them  with  barley-meal,  bran,  curds, 
&c.  For  green  geese,  begin  to  fatten 
them  at  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  and  feed 
them  as  above.  Stubble  geese  require  no 
flittening,  if  they  have  the  run  of  good 
fields.” 

We  have  the  following  as  to  Tukkeys  : — 
“ They  are  very  tender  when  young ; as 
soon  as  hatched,  put  three  peppercorns 
down  their  throats ; great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  their  well-being,  because  the  hen 
is  so  careless  that  she  will  walk  about 
with  one  chick,  and  leave  the  remainder, 
or  even  tread  upon  and  kill  them.  Tur- 
keys  are  violent  eaters,  and  must  there- 
fore be  left  to  take  charge  of  themselves 
in  general,  except  one  good  feed  a-day. 
'I’lic  hen  sits  twenty-five  or  thirty  days ; 
and  the  young  ones  must  be  kept  warm, 


as  the  least  cold  or  damp  kills  them ; they 
must  1)0  fed  often,  and  at  a distance  from 
the  ben,  who  will  eat  everything  from 
them ; they  should  have  curds,  green 
cheese  parings  cut  small,  and  bread  and 
milk  with  chopped  wormwood  in  it ; and 
their  drink  milk  and  water,  but  not  left  to 
be  sour  ; all  young  fowls  are  a prey  for 
vermin,  therefore  they  should  be  kept  in 
a safe  place,  where  none  can  come  ; wea- 
sels, stoats,  ferrets,  &c.,  creep  in  at  very 
small  crevices, 

“Let  the  hen  be  under  a eoop,  in  a warm 
place  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks  ; and  the  young 
should  not  be  suffered  to  go  out  in  the 
dew  at  morning  or  evening.  Twelve  eggs 
are  enough  to  put  under  a turkey ; and 
when  she  is  about  to  lay,  lock  her  up 
till  she  has  laid  every  moraing;  they 
usually  begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  sit  in 
April.  Feed  them  near  the  hen-house,  and 
give  them  a little  meat  in  the  evening,  to 
accustom  them  to  roosting  there.  Fatten 
them  with  sodden  oats  or  barley  for  the 
first  fortnight ; and  the  last  fortnight  give 
them  as  above,  and  rice  swelled  with 
warm  milk  over  the  fire  twice  a-day ; 
the  flesh  will  be  beautifully  white  and 
fine-flavoured.  The  common  way  is  to 
cram  them,  but  they  are  so  ravenous  that 
it  seems  unnecessary,  if  they  are  not  suf- 
fered to  go  far  from  home,  which  makes 
them  poor.” 

“Pea-Fow'l,”  says  Mrs.  Eundell, 
“ must  be  fed  in  the  same  way  as  turkeys.” 
She  adds,  “ they  are  so  shy  that  they  are 
seldom  foimd  for  some  daj^s  after  hatch- 
ing ; and  it  is  very  wuong  to  pursue  them, 
as  many  ignorant  people  do,  in  the  idea 
of  bringing  them  home ; for  it  only  causes 
the  hen  to  carry  the  young  ones  through 
dangerous  places,  and  by  hurraing  she 
treads  upon  them.  The  cock  kills  all  the 
young  chickens  he  can  get  at,  by  one 
blow  on  the  centre  of  the  head  with  his 
bill ; and  he  does  the  same  by  his  own 
brood  before  the  feathers  of  the  crown 
come  out;  nature  therefore  impels  the 
hen  to  keep  them  out  of  his  way  till  the 
feathers  rise.” 

“Guinea  Hens,”  she  saj's,  “lay  a great 
number  of  eggs,  but  their  }''oung  require 
great  w:mnth,  quiet,  and  careful  feeding, 
with  rice  swelled  with  milk,  or  breatl 
soaked  in  it.”  She  tells  us  to  put  two 
peppercorns  down  their  throat  when  first 
hatched. 

We  have  the  follow  ing  on  Fioeoxs  : — 
“ Bring  two  yonng  ones  at  a time,  ami 
breed  every  month,  if  well  looked  after  and 
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plentifully  fed.  They  should  be  kept  very 
clean,  and  the  bottom  of  the  dove-cote  be 
strewed  with  sand  once  a-inonth  at  least  ^ 
tares  and  white  peas  are  their  proper  food ; 
they  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  water  in 
them  house ; starlings  and  other  birds  are 
apt  to  come  among  them,  and  suck  the 
eggs ; vermin  are  likewise  their  great 
enemies,  and  destroy  them.  If  the  breed 
should  be  too  small,  put  a few  tame 
pigeons  of  the  common  kind,  and  of  their 
own  colour,  among  them.  Observe  not  to 
have  too  hirge  a proportion  of  cock-birds, 
for  they  are  quarrelsome,  and  will  soon 
thin  the  dove-cote. 

“ Pigeons  are  fond  of  salt,  and  it  keeps 
them  m health;  lay  a large  heap  of  clay 
near  the  house,  and  let  the  salt-brine  that 
may  be  done  with  in  the  family  be  poured 
upon  it.” 

Her  directions  conclude  with  Rabbits. 
“ The  tame  one  brings  forth  every  month, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  buck 
as  soon  as  she  has  kindled ; the  sweetest 
hay,  oats,  beans,  sow-thistles,  parsley, 
carrot-tops,  cabbage-leaves,  and  bran, 
fresh  and  fresh,  should  be  given  to  them ; 

I if  not  very  well  attended,  then*  stench 
i\dll  destroy  them,  and  be  very  un- 
wholesome to  all  who  live  near  them ; but 
attention  will  prevent  this  inconveni- 
ence.” 

PUlSrCH.  A name  given  to  a mixture 
composed  of  water,  spirit,  sugar,  and 
acid.  The  punch  most  generally  made  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  rum  and 
brandy,  but  any  mixture  of  spirits,  or  one 
spirit  alone,  if  there  be  acid  with  it,  is  called 
punch.  Punch  is  very  much  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a small  portion  of  the  peel, 
or  by  rubbing  the  sugar  which  is  to  be 

II  used  over  the  lemon  before  it  is  cut.  The 

I precise  portions  of  spirit  and  water,  or 
even  of  the  acidity  and  sweetness,  can 

I I have  no  general  rule,  as  scarcely  two 
1 1 persons  make  punch  alike.  Medical 
I men  almost  all  agree  that  this  is  one  of 
ii  the  most  im  wholesome  ways  of  taking 
1 diluted  spirits,  as  the  acid  seems  to  ac- 
1 quire  some  new  property  when  mixed  in 
[ this  manner. 

A punch  called  the  Duke  of  Nobfoek’s 
5 Punch,  which  is  used  cold,  is  in  high 
I esteem.  To  make  it,  the  thin  parings  of 
l!  six  lemons  and  six  oranges  are  to  bo 
i steeped  in  a gallon  bottle  of  brandy  for 
( two  days ; a .syrup  is  then  to  be  made 
t with  three  pounds  of  white  sugar,  and 
I when  it  is  quite  cold,  it  is  to  be  added  to 
4 the  strained  brandy,  a gallon  of  water, 
t and  the  juice  (strained)  of  eig'htcen  lemons 
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and  eighteen  oranges ; this  is  to  stand  for 
si.x  weeks  in  a closcly-corkedjar,  and  then 
to  bo  bottled. 

Milk  Punch  is  also  a preparation  fre- 
quently used,  when  cold,  in  parties ; 
there  are  several  ways  of  making  it, 
but  one  of  the  best  is  the  following : — 
Steep  the  rinds  of  a dozen  common-sized 
lemons  for  two  days  in  two  quarts  of 
brandy,  make  a syrup  of  a pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar,  and  when  nearly  ready,  add 
to  it  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  a grated 
nutmeg ; add  these  to  the  brandy,  and  then 
a quart  of  new  milk,  boiling  hot ; this 
being  donOj  strain  through  a jelly  bag 
and  bottle.  If  a large  quantity  be  made, 
using  the  same  proportions,  the  brandy 
and  syi’up  may  be  put  into  a cask  with  a 
nutmeg,  not  gi’ated,  but  merely  broken  ; 
the  boiling  milk  is  then  poured  into  the 
cask,  but  not  in  so  large  a quantity ; a 
quart  will  suffice  for  ten  quarts  of  brandy ; 
the  cask  is  to  be  carefully  bunged  up,  and 
the  liquor  not  to  be  bottled  off  until  it  is 
perfectly  fine  ; a third  of  the  number  of 
lemons  may  be  replaced  by  Seville 
oranges. 

Tea  Punch.  Make  an  infusion  of  the 
best  green  tea,  an  ounce  to  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water ; put  before  the  fire  a silver,  or 
other  metal  bowl,  to  become  quite  hot, 
and  then  put  into  it  half  a pint  of  good 
brandy,  half  a pint  of  rum,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a 
large  lemon ; set  these  a-light,  and  pour  in 
the  tea  gradually,  mixing  it  from  time  to 
time  with  a ladle ; it  will  remain  burning 
for  some  time,  and  is  to  be  poured  in  that 
state  into  the  glasses;  in  order  to  increase 
the  fiavour,  a few  lumps  of  the  sugar 
should  be  rubbed  over  the  lemon-peel. 
This  punch  may  be  made  in  a China 
bowl,  but  in  that  case  the  fiame  goes  off 
more  rapidly. 

PUTREFACTION.  Under  this  head 
we  have  to  consider  the  relative  time  re- 
quired for  the  decomposition  of  meat, 
poultry,  and  game,  and  the  means  of  re- 
tarding it  when  necessary ; meat  is  decom- 
posed sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  natural  juice  that  it  contauis ; 
and  hence  it  happens  that  the  flesh  of 
young  animals  decays  more  speedily  tlian 
that  of  old  animals.  Experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time 
during  which  butcher’s  moat,  poultry,  and 
game  of  different  kinds,  will  keep  fresh 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances. 
The  following  were  suspended  separately, 
and  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  by  hooks,  exposed  to  a fi'oe  current 
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of  air  during  the  warm  weather,  and  for 
a second  experiment,  in  winter;  each  being 
removed  as  it  became  tainted.  It  was 
found  that  moor-game,  and  the  tlesli  of 
wild  boar,  remained  sweet  for  six  day.s,  in 
summer;  whilst  the  former,  in  winter,  was 
good  for  fourteen  days,  and  the  latter  for 
ten  ; venison  remained  sweet  four  days  in 
summer,  and  eight  in  winter ; pheasants, 
four  in  summer,  and  ten  in  winter ; tur- 
keys, geese,  beef,  and  pork,  remained  un- 
tainted for  four  days  in  summer,  and 
eight  in  winter;  hares,  capons,  and  old 
fowls,  were  good  for  three  days  in  sum- 
mer, and  six  in  winter ; partridges,  two 
days  in  sumrher,  and  eight  in  winter ; 
mutton,  two  days  in  summer,  and  six  in 
■winter ; veal,  lamb,  chickens,  and  pigeons, 
two  days  in  summer,  and  fom'  in  winter. 
These  experiments  are  given  on  the  au- 
thority ot  a celebrated  writer  on  gastro- 
nomic matters,  M.  Burnet;  but  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  the  circumstances  imder 
wliich  they  were  made,  although  conclu- 
sive, perhaps,  as  to  the  relative  periods  of 
decomposition,  are  by  no  means  so  as  re- 
gards the  time  during  which  these  articles 
may  be  kept  fresh  during  the  winter. 
That  must  depend  necessarily  upon  the 
temperature,  and  upon  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Everybody  knows 
that  cold  is  very  favourable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  meat ; in  the  north  of  Europe 
it  is  kept  fresh  for  a very  long  time  by 
being  buried  under  snow ; and  in  -NA’arm 
countries,  decomposition  may  be  retarded 
considerably,  by  placing  the  meat  in 
ice-houses,  or  in  very  cold  cellars.  If 
packed  in  bran  immediately  after  the 
animal  is  cut  up,  and  put  into  a cold  cellar, 
the  period  of  decomposition  is  still  more 
protracted.  In  attempting  to  keep  meats 
fresh,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
them  from  the  contact  of  metals,  and  to 
hang  them  at  a distance  from  each  other, 
so  that  the  decomposition  may  not  be 
accelerated  by  the  development  of  the 
galvanic  fluid  which  they  contain.  Ex- 
perience has  also  taught  us  that  the  decay 
of  meat  is  much  retarded  by  depriving  it 
of  the  bones.  The  desiccation  of  meat  by 
expelling  its  juices,  is  the  most  certain 
way  of  preventing  decomposition  ; thus  it 
is  that  smoked  meats,  and  those  from  which 
the  watery  parts  have  been  evaporated  by 
artificial  means,  are  little  subject  to  decay; 
but  in  this  case  the  flavour  and  a great 
part  of  the  nutrition  are  carried  off.  A'^ine- 
gar,  .spices,  and  volatile  oils,  are  frequently 
used  for  preserving  meat,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  the  decomposition  is  retarded  for 
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any  great  length  of  time.  It  is  said, 
however,  by  a French  writer,  that  if  cori- 
ander seed  be  pounded  with  the  vinegar, 
meat  covered  with  this  acid  will  remain 
g(jod  during  tlie  whole  of  the  summer. 
In  salting  meat,  when  intended  to  be  kept 
for  a great  length  of  time,  it  should  be 
Ijeaten  and  chopped  up,  and  a composition  of 
fine  salt,  nitre,  and  a little  alum,  be  rubbed 
in ; after  a few  days  the  meat  is  to  be  put 
into  a press,  and  all  the  juice  squeer.ed 
out.  If  this  meat  he  then  made  up  into 
cakes  with  very  dry  flour,  and  baked,  the 
composition  will  remain  sweet  for  months ; 
this,  however,  is  a preparation  which  lias 
little  value  in  domestic  economy,  although 
it  might  be  very  important  for  the  supply 
of  an  anny  on  a long  march,  or  at  sea. 
Meat  may  also  be  kept  for  a considerable 
time  by  covering  it  well  with  salt  and 
spices,  and  packing  it  very  closely  in  cases, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  air.  If 
meat  be  covered  with  cold  water,  and 
sweet  oil  poured  upon  it,  decomposition 
will  be  retarded;  and  if  several  pieces 
of  live  charcoal  be  thrown  into  the  water, 
the  meat  will  remain  good  still  longer. 
Sulphur  will  have  the  same  effect,  but  it 
impai’ts  an  unpleasant  flavour.  A^eal 
boiled  in  cold  water,  with  an  addition  of 
iron  filings  and  oil,  will  putrefy  in  twenty 
days ; but  if  boiled  -ndth  iron  filings 
and  sulphur,  it  will  remain  good  for  two 
months.  IVIr.  M‘Sweny  poured  boiling 
water  upon  some  iron  filings,  and  having 
placed  a piece  of  meat  in  it,  covered  the 
top  with  sweet  oil ; at  the  expiration  of 
seven  weeks  this  meat  was  perfectly  fresh. 
If  water  that  has  been  boiled  in  order  to 
expel  the  oxygen,  which  hastens  decom- 
position, be  poured  upon  meat,  and  sulphur 
and  iron  fihngs  be  added,  the  whole  being 
covered  to  a thickness  of  two  inches  of 
oil,  and  placed  in  a cold  cellar,  it  will  re- 
main good  for  a very  great  length  of  time, 
particularly  if  the  top  of  the  vessel  lie 
hermetically  closed,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
external  air.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
flavour  of  the  iron  and  sulphur  from  reach- 
ing the  meat  the  latter  may  be  previously 
covered  with  rather  a thick  coating  of 
melted  fat,  allowed  to  get  cold  before  it  is 
put  into  the  u ater.  The  Dutch  export  a 
groat  deal  of  poultry  to  their  colonies  by 
roasting  it  about  two-thirds,  and  pouring 
upon  it  in  pots  a large  quantity  of  melted 
lard;  when  this  poultry  arrives,  it  is 
taken  out,  and  the  roasting  being  com- 
pleted, it  is  said  to  lie  almost  as  good  as  if 
eaten  within  a few  days  after  it  was  killed. 
This  plan  of  partial  roasting  has  some- 
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times  been  adopted  in  England  for  game 
and  other  meats  intended  for  a long  journey. 
If  meat,  or  game  of  any  kind,  be  put  into 
a large  quantity  of  good  sweet  oil,  and 
closed  up,  it  will  remain  fresh  for  an  ex- 
traordinarj’'  period,  and  with  still  greater 
certainty  if  several  pieces  of  live  charcoal 
be  throwai  into  the  oil  before  the  vessel  is 
closed.  When  the  meat  is  to  be  consumed, 
it  must  be  put  into  a press  that  the  oil 
may  be  squeezed  out ; the  flavour,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of 
fresh  meat,  and  the  only  object  gained  is 
the  entire  absence  of  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  The  con- 
densed vapour  of  green  wood.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  anti-putrescent,  more  so, 
indeed,  than  camphor.  Meat  put  into 
this  acid  will  resist  decomposition  for  an 
extraordinary  length  of  time,  but  it  is 
rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  action  of  the 
acid. 

QUINCE.  A fruit  of  peculiar  flavour, 
seldom  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  and  not 
much  used  in  the  kitchen,  except  for  jellies 
and  marmalade;  some  cooks,  however, 
add  a few  slices  of  quince  to  apple,  plum, 
and  other  fruit  pies.  The  jelly  is  made 
of  the  juice,  after  boiling  the  fruit  cut  into 
slices  with  water,  say  five  quarts  of  water 
to  six  pounds  of  fruit,  imtil  the  fruit  is 
thoroughly  cooked;  it  is  then  strained, 
and  the  liquid  is  made  into  jelly  in  the 
ordinary  way,  Avith  half  of  its  weight  of 
sugar.  The  fruit  for  this  purpose  should 
not  be  quite  ripe,  and  the  jelly  should  be 
made  over  a slow  fire.  The  marmalade 
may  be  made  like  that  of  any  other  fruit. 
A pleasant  ratafia  is  also  made  from  the 
raw  juice  of  ripe  quinces,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  brandy  and  half  juice,  with 
sugar  and  spices,  as  for  any  other  ratafia. 
The  dried  seeds  of  the  quince,  slightly 
boiled,  make  a fine  mucilaginous  drink, 
and  are  also  used  as  an  emollient  gargle 
for  sore  throats. 

RABBIT.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  rab- 
bit is  of  more  delicate  flavour,  and  lighter 
of  digestion,  than  that  of  the  domestic 
rabbit,  but  neither  is  very  nutritious.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  wild 
rabbits  vary  in  flavour  according  to  the 
herbs  and  plants  on  which  they  feed.  The 
inferiority  of  the  domestic  animal  may  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  feed- 
ing it  abundantly  on  green  food,  for  if 
much  be  given  to  it  in  its  confined  state, 
it  is  liable  to  disease  ; whereas,  in  its  wild 
state,  exercise  and  open  air  prevent  acci- 
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dents  of  this  kind.  In  England,  rabbits 
are  roasted,  boiled,  or  stewed,  and  there 
is  not  much  more  variety  in  the  inodes 
of  cooking  it  on  the  Continent.  It  may 
be  also  made  into  pudding,  or  pie,  or 
curried,  in  the  same  way  as  a fowl. 

Boilei)  Raiiiuts.  This  is  usually  served 
smothered  in  onions,  and  is  an  agreeable 
dish;  but  it  may  be  boiled  plain,  and  served 
as  boiled  foAvl.  If  it  is  to  be  smothered 
with  onions,  the  best  way  of  cooking  is  to 
thicken  the  water  in  Avhich  it  is  to  boil 
Avith  a bit  of  butter  covered  with  flour, 
and  just  as  it  boils,  to  add  a pint  of  milk, 
Avith  salt  and  whole  pepper ; then  put  in 
the  rabbit,  with  a good  quantity  of  onions 
cut  into  quarters,  and  let  it  stew  gently 
until  it  is  tender ; when  it  is  ready,  take 
out  the  onions,  put  them  into  a separate 
saucepan  with  a little  milk,  butter,  flour, 
and  salt ; when  the  sauce  is  well  mixed, 
put  the  rabbit  upon  a dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  it. 

Fkicaseed  Rabbit.  Proceed  as  for 
fricaseed  fowl. 

Gibeeotte.  Tills  is  the  favourite  way 
of  dressing  a rabbit’in  France,  and  as  a rich 
dish  it  is  decidedly  the  best.  Cut  up  a rabbit, 
put  it  into  a saucepan  Avith  butter,  and 
small  slices  of  bacon,  and  brown  it ; then 
take  it  out  of  the  saucepan  for  a few 
minutes,  and  put  m a tablespoonful  of 
flour,  which  is  to  he  lightly  broAvned ; put 
back  the  rabbit  and  bacon,  and  add  a little 
stock,  and  French  AA'ine,  either  white  or 
red,  some  chopped  mushrooms,  and  sweet 
herbs ; stew,  and  about  a quaider  of  an 
hour  before  it  is  done,  add  small-sized 
onions,  preAoously  browned  in  butter. 

Rabbit  en  Poulette.  Cut  up  the 
rabbit,  and  blanch  it  in  boiling  water; 
then  drain,  and  put  the  pieces  into  a sauce- 
pan Avith  some  butter  ; let  them  fry  for  a 
short  time,  but  not  long  enough  to  become 
brown ; now.  put  in  half  stock  and  half 
French  white  Avine,  Avith  a little  flour  to 
thicken,  a bunch  of  SAveet  herbs,  salt, 
pepper,  chopped  mushrooms,  or  champig- 
nons, and  an  onion ; just  before  the  rabbit 
has  stewed  quite . tender,  take  out  the 
herbs,  and  thicken  with  yolks  of  eggs ; 
add  the  juice  of  a lemon  a fcAV  mmutes 
before  serving. 

To  Roast  Rabbit.  Having  trussed 
the  rajibit,  stuff  it  Avith  a stuffing  made  of 
the  minced  raiv  liver,  Avith  grated  bread, 
a little  grated  ham,  butter,  chopped  pars- 
ley,  a little  lemon-thyme,  salt,  and  pepper, 
tlie  Avhole  bound  Avith  an  egg ; soav  it  up, 
and  roast  before  a sharp  fire,  basting  Avith 
butter.  On  the  Continent  they  are  gene- 
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rally  larded  for  roasting.  They  may  be 
served  Avith  gravy  or  melted  butter, 
sharpened  with  a little  lemon  pickle. 

Steweu  ll.\niuT.  Cut  it  up,  and  stew 
with  butter,  in  the  proportion  of  throe 
ounces  for  one  rabbit,  an  onion  cut  up, 
whole  pepper  and  salt,  some  sweet  herbs, 
chopped  mushrooms,  and  a slice  of  ham, 
putting  only  just  enough  water  to  cover 
the  rabbit ; a few  minutes  before  the  rab- 
bit is  thoroughly  done,  take  out  the  herbs, 
and  thicken  the  gravy  with  yolk  of  egg, 
beaten  up  with  a little  cream,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  dour.  If  a brown  stew  is  re- 
quired, fry  the  rabbit,  before  putting  to 
stew,  in  butter,  till  it  is  well  browned ; 
then  proceed  as  above,  and  add  a little 
Avalnut  catsup  to  the  gravy  before  serving. 

Fecundity  op  the  Rabbit.  The 
author  of  a recent  work  on  Australia,  in 
advising  colonists  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  rabbits,  says,  “ The 
rabbit  is  invaluable  in  a new  colony,  for 
this  animal  in  a state  of  nature  increases 
in  number  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and 
is  excellent  food  two  months  after  birth. 
The  squatter,  who,  on  leaving  Sydney  to 
locate  himself  in  the  interior,  should  have 
Avith  him  one  male  rabbit  and  tAventy 
females,  would,  in  a short  time,  find  the 
family  increased  by  at  least  a hundred 
young,  which  in  two  months  Avould  be  fit 
to  eat,  besides  keeping  the  females  for 
breeding,  with  only  two  or  three  males. 
The  doe  produces  young,  sometimes  ten 
in  number,  every  tAVo  months ; but  we 
Avill  suppose  a production  of  five  at  each 
litter,  which,  for  tAventy  does,  Avould  give 
600. 

The  first  year,  say 600 

The  50  females  bom  in  January, 
would  litter  four  times  in  the  first 
year,  viz. — m June,  August,  Oc- 
tober, and  December,  wliich  would 

give  for  the  year 1000 

Those  bom  in  March  would  produce 
in  August,  October,  and  Decem- 
ber   750 

Those  of  May,  in  October  and  De- 
cember   500 

Those  of  July,  in  December . . . 250 

The  125  females  of  the  250  born  in 
June,  Avould  produce  in  November  625 
To  these  add  the  original  male,  and 
the  20  female  rabbits  ....  21 


Making  a family  of  . . . .3746 

Buffon  observes  that  these  animals  in- 
crease so  prodigiously  in  localities  Avhieh 
are  favourable  to  them,  that  the  earth 
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becomes  unequal  to  their  subsistence ; and 
if  ferrets  and  dogs  Avere  not  in  existence 
to  keep  doAvn  the  increase,  they  AAOuld 
render  the  country  a desert.  Fortunately, 
hoAVCver,  there  Ls  a Avay  of  preventing  this 
mischief,  without  keeping  the  rabbits  in 
hutches.  They  may  be  confine«l  in  Avar- 
rens;  and  when  they  become  too  nu- 
merous, the  excess  may  be  killed  for  the 
skins,  Avhich  meet  with  a ready  and  ad- 
vantageous market.  The  Bishop  of  Derry 
obtains  from  a single  AA'arren  not  less  than 
12,000  skins  annually,  AA'hich  may  be 
valued  at  24/.  per  1000,  without  alloAving 
anything  for  the  fiesh.  Buffon  quotes  an 
author  who  had  accastomed  an  entire 
family  of  rabbits  to  return  to  their  hutches 
at  night  from  the  fields,  on  his  Avhistling 
to  them.  “ IIoAvever  distant  they  might 
be,”  says  he,  “ I saAv  the  patriarch  of  the 
family,  the  moment  the  Avhistling  aa’OS 
heard,  place  himself  at  their  head;  and 
although  he  was  the  first  to  arrive  at 
home,  he  would  stand  aside  and  see  every 
rabbit  enter  before  he  did  so  himself.” 
By  feeding  his  rabbits  occasionally  AA-ith 
the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  juniper  tree, 
and  Avith  bay  leaves,  this  gentleman  im- 
parted to  the  fiesh  of  his  tame  rabbits  the 
fiavour  peculiar  to  the  flesh  of  this  animal 
in  its  wild  state. 

If  the  statement  made  by  Buffon  is 
correct, — and  Ave  see  no  reason  for  disput- 
ing it,  first,  because,  although  he  Avas  occa- 
sionally erroneous  in  his  opinion  of  the 
chai’acter  of  animals,  he  would  not  lightly 
quote  the  above  fact  from  any  author, 
Avithout  being  well  conAonced  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  an  education ; and,  se- 
condly, because  Ave  have  daily  instances  of 
instinct  bordering  very  closely  upon  intel- 
ligence, AA’here  pains  are  taken  to  develop  it, 
— it  suggests  the  practicabilitj'  of  doing 
much  more  Avith  the  rabbit  than  has  hitherto 
been  done.  The  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance, and  that  too  Avithin  our  oaati  knoAV- 
ledge,  is  that  of  a pig,  AA'hich,  Avhen  very 
young,  Avas  made  a pet  of  by  a lady,  and 
Avhich,  Avhen  groAA-n  up,Avould  stretch  him- 
self on  the  rug  before  the  fire  m the  draAv- 
ing-room,  and  there  sleep  soundly,  as  a 
dog  AA'ould  do,  ansAA’cring  Avhen  aAvake  to 
the  ADice  of  his  mistress,  and  being  quite 
as  cleanly  in  his  habits  as  a Avell-bred  dog 
would  be. 

IIoAV  TO  CI.E.AR  OnE  IIuNDRKD  AND 
Taventy  Pounds  a Year  by  Breed- 
ing Rabbits.  Under  this  title  a little 
pamphlet  has  been  published  in  Paris,  and 
appears  to  h.ave  excited  considerable  in- 
terest, having  nm  to  not  le.ss  than  eighteen 
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editions.  Witliout  pledging  ourselves  for 
the  statement  of  the  autlmr,  we  think  we 
shall  render  a service  to  the  public  by 
giving  it.  After  describing  the  sort  of 
hutches  in  which  the  rabbits  are  to  be 
Itept, — and  which  may  be  of  any  shape, _ so 
that  there  be  grooves  to  allow  all  the  urine 
of  the  animals  to  run  off  into  reservoip 
lined  with  lead,  that  it  majr  not  mix 
with  the  food,  and  engender  disease,  the 
food  itself  being  separated  in  each  hutch 
as  much  as  possible,  by  a kind  of  rack  and 
manger, — the  author,  M.  Malian,  says, 

“ In  order  to  begin  in  a small  way, 
purchase  a male  and  four  female  rabbits, 
of  the  ordinary  species,  which  is  much 
preferable  to  the  fancy  rabbit,  being  more 
productive,  some  of  the  females  producing 
as  many  as  fourteen  young  at  a litter, 
whereas  fancy  rabbits  are  much  less  pro- 
lific. In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
waste  of  food,  the  rabbits  should  have 
three  meals  daily,  taking  great  care  also 
to  keep  up  an  equal  temperature,  excess 
of  heat  and  cold  being  alike  injurious  to 
the  animal.  The  hutches  should  be  very 
spacious,  and  the  full  complement  may  be 
400  females  and  50  males,  in  90  hutches, 
the  expense  of  which  may  be  estimated — 
with  the  double  and  shifting  bottom  to 
each,  so  that  the  urine  may  be  removed 
daily,  and  the  bottoms  well  cleaned — at 
from  25  francs  (11.  sterling)  to  30  francs 
each,  making  a total  of  3750  francs  (1501. 
sterling) ; but  of  course  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  this  full  complement  all 
at  once;  the  breeder  will  increase  his 
hutches  with  the  success  of  the  specula- 
tion. The  young  are  to  be  divided  from 
month  to  month;  that  is  to  say,  there 
must  be  six  hutches;  the  fir^t  for  the 
young  of  one  to  two  months,  the  second 
for  two  to  three  months,  the  tliird  for 
three  to  four  months,  for  the  males  only ; 
the  fourth  for  three  to  four  months,  for 
females  only ; the  fifth  for  four  to  five 
months,  for  males  only;  the  sixth  for 
four  to  five  months,  for  females  only. 

“ At  the  fifth  month,  the  rabbits  for  the 
market  are  to  be  sold,  keeping  back  for 
breeding  the  strongest  females,  and 
those  which  have  the  least  of  the  appear- 
ance of  fancy  rabbits ; and  taking  care  to 
select  those  which  are  not  pot-bellied,  and 
whose  dung  is  hard,  as  that  is  an  indica- 
tion of  good  health.  The  food  in  summer 
should  be  green,  such  as  lucenie,  trefoil, 
parsley,  and  cabbages,  and  also  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  potatoes.  The  rabbits  should 
be  accustomed  to  potatoes  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  they  are  to  be  had  at  all  seasons. 
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Bran  should  be  given  to  the  young  onl}’’ 
that  is  to  say  to  breeding  does,  and  males 
from  two  to  four  months  old  ; oats  should 
be  given  to  those  of  four  or  five  months  ; 
and  to  the  does  whose  young  are  not  yet 
able  to  find  themselves,  and  on  no  account 
to  the  others,  as  this  description  of  food 
is  apt  to  affect  the  liver.  The  bed  of  the 
rabbit  should  be  broken  straw,  to  he 
turned  every  four  days,  and  renewed 
every  eight  days,  in  order  that  the  urine 
may  not  soil  them.  When  the  females 
have  young,  the  straw  is  not  to  be 
changed  until  they  can  see  well ; for^  if 
the  straw  were  to  be  changed  at  an  earlier 
period,  the  down  of  the  mother,  which  keeps 
the  young  warm,  would  also  be  removed, 
and  then  the  cold  might  injure  them. 

“ The  young  are  not  to  be  disturbed, 
unless  it  is  perceived  that  any  of  them 
have  died ; and  if  any  doe  should  eat  or 
destroy  her  young,  her  hutch  must  be 
marked,  so  that  at  her  second  litter,  if 
she  should  again  destroy  her  young,  she 
may  be  set  aside  for  the  market. 

“ The  breeding  does  should  be  from 
five  months  to  two  years  old,  so  that  they 
may  produce  a litter  every  forty-five  days. 
The  number  of  a litter  varies  from  five  to 
fourteen ; but  an  average  of  seven  may 
be  fairly  reckoned  upon,  and  we  may  cal- 
culate the  annual  living  produce  at  forty- 
two,  which  may  be  sold,  when  five  months 
old,  at  one  franc  and  a half  (fifteen  pence 
English)  each — making  a total  of  sixty- 
three  francs ; and  thus  for  four  hundred 
breeding  does  would  give  an  annual  re- 
turn of  25,200  francs,  (rather  more  than 
a thousand  pounds  sterling.)”  [Fifteen 
pence  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  for  a good- 
sized  rabbit  in  large  towns,  where  the 
markets  are  not  plentifully  supplied  wdth 
wild  rabbits;  but  in  country  places  it 
would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  command  a 
regular  sale  at  this  price. — Teanslator.] 

The  author  estimates  the  outlay  for  the 
first  year  at  24,200  francs,  for  food,  attend- 
ance, expense  of  carrying  to  market, 
casualties,  &c.,  consequently  the  profits 
would  be  only  1000  francs,  or  forty 
pounds  sterling ; but  as  the  outfit  is 
reckoned  in  this  estimate  at  3500  francs, 
and  as  this  expense  being  once  incuri’ed 
would  cover  many  years,  the  profits  of 
a second  year  with  the  same  amount  of 
live  stock  would,  according  to  his  esti- 
mate, be  more  than  4000  francs,  (instead 
of  3000  francs,)  and  that,  too,  after  allow- 
ing a good  sum  for  wear  and  tear.  He  cal- 
culates the  cost  of  food  daily  at  forty-two 
francs,  or  about  1/.  13s.  6rf.  English,  daily. 
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In  this  estimate,  it  is  supposed,  of 
course,  that  the  whole  400  does  are  in 
breeding  activity  from  the  commencement 
of  the  year;  but  M.  Malian  gives  a table, 
shewing  the  expenditure  and  receipts  for 
a year,  beginning  only  with  four  females. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

No.  of  , No.  of  for 

Does  Litters.  YoiinL>-  Receipts. 

so  days. 


f.  c. 

f. 

4 

1 .. 

24 

14  60 

0 

4 

..  2 .. 

24 

..  26  44 

0 

16 

3 .. 

96 

63  2 

..  18 

28 

..  4 .. 

163 

130  92 

18 

76 

. . 5 . ; 

456 

..  259  20 

72 

124 

6 .. 

744 

<.  424  98 

126 

208 

..  7 .. 

1,248 

635  4 

342 

240 

8 .. 

2,400 

..  1,113  84 

..  558 

'400 

..  9 .. 

2,400 

..  1^)13  84 

936 

400 

..  10  .. 

2,400 

..  1,113  84 

..  3,600 

400 

..  H .. 

2,400 

..  1,113  84 

. . 3,600 

Total  Expense  . . 6,008f.  46c. 

Ditto  Receipt  . . 9,2/0  — 

Profit 3,26l  54, 


Or  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds 
sterling. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  above 
M.  Malian  has  allowed  anything  as  in- 
terest of  money  in  the  outfit,  nor  does  he 
shew  us  the  items  of  expenditure.  As- 
suming the  totals,  however,  to  be  correct, 
the  only  diminution  to  be  made  from  the 
profit  would  be  about  10  or  12  pounds  a 
year,  as  the  interest  on  the  outlay. 

RADISHES.  This  root,  although  re- 
. freshing,  is  very  indigestiblej  and  should 
be  eaten  only  in  small  quantities,  and 
never  without  salt.  Large  radishes  are 
very  good  boiled  tender,  and  eaten  with 
melted  butter,  in  the  same  manner  as  aspa- 
ragus. The  room  of  the  kitchen  garden 
may  be  economized  by  sowing  radish  seed 
with  the  onions  and  carrots;  for  as  the 
former  are  of  quicker  growth  than  those 
vegetables,  the  crop  will  be  all  cleared  off 
before  they  can  be  in  the  way.  Radishes 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  long,  and  the  turnip- 
rooted.  When  required  for  very  early 
use,  the  former  kind  should  be  sown  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  the  bed  kept 
sheltered,  continuing  the  sowings  every 
fortnight  to  ensure  a succession : they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  thick 
in  the  bed.  The  turnip-rooted  are  not, 
however,  sown  for  an  early  crop ; IMarch 
is  the  best  time  of  sowing  for  that  kind. 

RASPBERRY.  A delicious  fniit,  of 
fragrant  smell,  and  full  of  sweet  vinous 
juice.  Raspberries  eaten  fasting,  correct 
bile  powerfully  in  young  persons.  In 
their  natural  state  they  are  taken  for  des- 
sert, in  the  same  way  as  strawberries,  and 
are  dressed  in  a variety  of  ways.  Rasp- 
berry wine  amongst  the  ancients  was  a 
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very  favourite  beverage,  but  it  is  seldom 
made  now.  The  earth  round  the  roots 
of  the  plant  should  be  laid  open  at  least 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  to  refresh 
it ; and  the  branches  should  be  well  cut 
down  in  March,  and  all  the  dead  wood  be 
carefully  removed.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  insects,  the  branches  should 
be  well  coated  in  the  spring  with  a solu- 
tion of  lime. 

To  Preserve  Raspberries  Whole. 
^ke  some  very  strong  syrup,  and  when 
it  is  quite  thick,  put  the  raspberries  into 
it,  and  boil  them  for  five  minutes,  taking 
off  any  scum  that  may  arise ; take  them 
off  the  fire,  and  add  a little  sifted  sugar ; 
then  boil  again,  skimming  as  before ; this 
process,  and  the  powdering  with  sugar,  is 
to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

Raspberry  Creaai.  Pass  the  juice  of 
some  ripe  and  dry  raspberries  through  a 
jelly  bag ; then  add  to  every  pint  of  juice 
a pound  of  sugar,  and  when  dissolved, 
bottle,  filling  only  to  the  neck.  When 
used,  it  is  mixed  with  rich  cream,  and 
more  sugar,  and  whisked  till  it  is  thick.  It 
should  not  be  made  more  than  a day  or 
two  before  it  is  required.  When  the  juice 
cannot  be  had,  raspberry  jelly  may  be 
mixed  with  cream,  a little  lemon  juice, 
and  grated  lemon  peel,  beaten  well  to- 
gether, and  then  milled  -with  a syllabub 
mill  until  sufficiently  thick  to  put  into 
the  jelly  glasses. 

Raspberry  Flummery.  Boilapoimd 
of  raspberries  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
stirring  constantly,  with  half  a pint  of 
white  wine  vinegar;  haifing  strained  this 
through  a hair  sieve,  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water,  and  boil 
it  with  a pound  of  powdered  white  sugar, 
and  the  raspberry  liquid ; when  thoroughly 
boiled,  pour  into  a shape,  and  turn  out  when 
cold. 

Raspberry  Jam.  Put  into  a preserv- 
ing pan  two  pounds  of  raspberries,  and 
boil  for  about  five  or  six  minutes,  bruising 
it  well ; then  add  two  pounds  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  and  boil  and  skim,  mixing 
carefully. 

Raspberry  Jelly.  Put  into  a jar  two 
pounds  of  raspberries,  and  two  poimds  of 
white  currants ; set  the  jar  in  a saucepan 
containing  some  water,  and  in  this  way 
heat  the  fruit  thoroughly ; then  press  the 
fruit,  and  pass  the  juice  througli  a jell}’’ 
bag;  now  boil  the  juice  with  a pound  of 
powdered  white  sugar  to  every  pint ; 
when  it  has  boiled  once,  take  it  off,  and 
skim  it,  and  repent  the  same  operation 
three  or  four  times,  until  it  is  quite  clear. 
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Raspbebet  Marmalade.  See  Straw- 
berry Marmalade. 

Raspberry  Ratafi.a.  Mix  a pound 
of  raspberry  juice  with  some  strong  syrup 
made  with  two  pounds  of  sugar,  add  a quart 
of  brandy,  a few  cloves,  and  a little  cinna- 
mon ; let  these  stand  in  a stone  bottle,  well 
corked,  for  a fortnight,  then  strain  through 
a jelly  hag,  and  put  into  another  bottle. 

Raspberry  Sponge.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  and  add  it  to  a quart  of  cream, 
a pmt  of  new  milk,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
raspberry  juice,  and  half  a pound  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  or  half  a pint  of  raspberry 
jelly  without  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  ; whisk  this  well  imtil  it  becomes 
thick  and  sponge-like,  then  put  into  an 
earthenware  mould,  and  when  it  is  tho- 
roughly set,  tiu-n  it  out. 

Raspberries  in  Tarts,  &c.  See 
Pastry. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.  Bruise  two 
quarts  of  fresh  raspberries,  and  pour 
over  them  a quart  of  good  white  wine 
vinegar,  cover  closely,  and  let  it  stand  for 
four  days,  stirring  it  occasionally ; strain 
through  a flannel  bag  without  pressing, 
and  boil  the  liquor  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  powdered  sugar  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a pound  to  a pint,  skimming  care- 
fully ; when  cold,  bottle  and  cork.  If  it 
is  mtended  that  the  vinegar  shall  be  very 
acid,  less  sugar  must  be  used.  Some 
persons  add  a little  brandy  when  it  is 
bottled ; this  is  good  for  keeping,  but  it- 
injures  the  flavour. 

Raspberry  Water.  See  Straw- 
berry Water. 

RATAFIA.  This  name  is  given  to  a 
liqueur  made  by  the  distillers,  but  it  is 
also  used  to  describe  infusions  of  the 
juice  of  fruits  with  brandy,  although 
these  are  more  commonly  known  by  the 
compound  name  of  the  fruit  and  the 
brandy,  as  cherry -brandy,  &c.  The  mode 
of  making  ratafia  is  exceedingly  simple  ; 
two  quarts  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  wliich 
is  previously  allowed  to  stand  in  a cold 
place  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
skimmed,  are  added  to  two  quarts  of  good 
brandy,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a little 
cinnamon  and  cloves.  The  mixture  must 
stand  in  a stone  bottle  well  corked  for  a 
month,  when  it  must  be  poured  off  clean, 
and  bottled  in  the  regular  way.  The 
best  fruits  for  making  ratafia  are  the  red 
and  black  currant,  raspberry,  mulberry, 
and  cherry. 

RATS.  The  kitchens,  sculleries,  and 
out-offices  of  many  houses  are  infested 


with  these  animals  in  such  numbers,  as  not 
only  to  make  it  difficult  to  preserve  food 
from  their  ravages,  but  also  to  occasion 
considerable  damage  to  the  wood-work  and 
walls,  for  they  are  rapid  in  their  mode  of 
operation.  Traps  are  frequently  of  no 
avail ; for  their  sagacity  is  great,  and  they 
are  not  easily  induced  to  enter  them  ; be- 
sides, where  they  are  in  large  numbers, 
the  taking  of  one  or  two  occasionally  is  of 
little  importance.  Poisoning  appears  to 
be  the  best  mode  of  destroying  them ; but 
even  here  they  are  sometimes  too  cunning 
for  their  persecutors.  Arsenic  is  the 
poison  most  used  for  their  destniction ; but 
if  the  quantity  mixed  with  the  food  which 
is  placed  to  attract  them  be  too  large,  they 
will  not  touch  it.  The  common  practice 
is  to  mix  two  or  three  grains  of  arsenic 
in  a ball  of  dripping  and  flour,  and  to 
strew  several  of  these  balls  in  the  places 
most  infested  by  the  rats.  Another  mode 
is  to  mix  about  a drachm  of  the  poison  in 
a dish  with  boiled  potatoes,  slices  of  bacon, 
&c. ; or  to  melt  some  cheese,  and  mix  the 
arsenic  with  it.  All  these,  however,  have 
frequently  been  known  to  fail,  when  ar- 
senic, mixed  with  plain  boiled  potatoes, 
without  any  highly- flavom’ed  food,  has 
been  effectual.  When  it  is  found  that  the 
rats,  for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
avoid  one  kind  of  bait,  another  should  be 
tried ; and  persons  should  not  despair  of 
their  taking  the  poison  eventually,  because 
they  avoid  it  for  several  days  together,  as 
they  will  sometimes  do  this  and  then  in  a 
single  night  devour  all  the  bait.  Some 
attempt  to  poison  rats  by  boiling  barley, 
or  wheat,  in  a saucepan,  with  nux  vomica, 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  w’ater  to  swell 
the  grain,  wliich  is  then  strewed  in  their 
haunts,  and  water  placed  near  for  them  to 
drink,  as  it  is  supposed  that  when  they 
have  eaten  the  poison  great  thirst  ensues, 
and  they  drink  to  such  excess  that  their 
recovery  is  rendered  impossible.  This 
plan,  however,  is  but  rarely  successful.  A 
much  better  mode  is  to  mix  a few  grains 
of  strychnine,  which  is  a very  powerful 
preparation  of  nux  vomica,  with  food : 
the  presence  of  the  strychnine  is  not  easily 
detected  by  the  rats,  and  its  effects,  when 
taken,  are  instautaneousljyr  fatal.  This 
poison  being  of  extraordinary  strength, 
it  must  be  carefully  used ; for  if  a very 
small  portion  were  to  find  its  way  into  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  a house,  medical 
aid  would  hardly  be  of  avail.  Although 
poisoning  is  the  most  eftectual  mode  of 
destro^ng  rats,  it  should  never  be  resorted 
to  until  cats  have  been  tried ; for  rats, 
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when  poisoned,  die  frequently  so  near  the 
outlet  of  their  holes,  as  to  occasion  a 
highly  disagreeable  smell  in  a house  whilst 
they  are  in  a state  of  decomposition  ; and 
the  situation  of  the  holes  may  be  such, 
under  floors  or  otherwise,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  remove  the  nuisance.  It 
has  been  recently  stated  that  rats  have 
such  an  aversion  to  the  smell  of  garlic, 
that  if  a few  cloves  of  this  vegetable  be 
placed  at  the  mouths  of  their  holes,  they 
will  abandon  the  spot,  and  seek  some 
other  haunt.  The  thing  is  worth  trying, 
although  the  statement  does  not  appear  to 
rest  upon  any  good  authority. 

RENNET.  A liquor  prepared  from 
the  stomach  of  the  calf.  The  stomach  in 
its  solid  state  is  also  called  rennet.  To 
prepare  the  liquid,  the  stomach  is  rolled 
up  with  the  chyle  and  a handful  of  salt 
inside,  and  put  into  a jar  for  a week  or 
longer,  with  salt  strewed  over  it ; it  is 
then  taken  out  and  dried  by  the  fire  like 
bacon ; when  wanted  for  use,  the  bag  is 
cut  into  pieces,  and  put  into  a jar  with  a 
handful  or  two  of  salt,  and  new  whey,  or 
water  which  has  been  boiled  and  cooled 
to  about  65°,  is  poured  upon  it.  The 
stomach  of  a calf  of  four  or  five  weeks  old 
■will  bear  a gallon  of  liquid,  but  if  younger, 
a much  smaller  quantity  must  be  applied, 
as  the  quantity  of  rennet  is  smaller.  The 
stomach  is  to  be  infused  in  the  liquid  for 
three  days,  when  the  liquid  is  to  be  drawn 
off,  strained,  and  bottled  for  use : in  this 
state  it  is  called  rennet.  If  it  be  intended 
to  keep  this  liquid  long  before  it  is  used, 
half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine  may  be 
added  to  each  quart : the  rennet  is  stronger 
if  the  curdled  milk  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  calf  be  rolled  up  with  it.  The 
rennet  is  applied  to  the  milk  when  it  is  at 
about  85  or  90°,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
air  be  about  70° ; but  the  heat  of  the 
milk  is  increased  as  the  season  grows 
colder : the  rennet,  however,  is  applied 
cold.  A table-spoonful  of  good  rennet 
will  turn,  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
about  thirty  gallons  of  milk. 

RESTAURANT.  The  name  given 
to  eating-houses  in  France.  It  is  derived 
from  restaurer,  to  recruit  or  fortify.  The 
French  restaurant  is  very  different  from 
the  English  eating-house,  both  as  to  the 
establislunent  itself,  and  the  mode  of 
dressing  and  serving  the  food.  What- 
ever a Frenchman  pays  for  his  dinner, 
there  must  be  variety,  although  the  quality 
of  each  dish  be  very  inferior  to  what 
would  suit  an  Englishman.  He  must 
have  Ins  soup,  two  or  three  dishes  of  meat 
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and  vegetables,  his  wine  and  his  dessert ; 
and  all  these  may  be  had  in  Paris  for 
much  less  than  the  price  of  a single  plate 
of  meat  in  a London  eating-house,  with 
the  accessories  of  bread,  vegetables,  and  a 
pint  of  porter.  At  some  of  the  small 
eating-houses  in  Paris,  the  dishes  are 
priced  as  low  as  four  sous  (twopence)  each ; 
thus  a dinner  composed  of  soup  and  two 
dishes  will  be  twelve  sous ; half  a pint  of 
common  wine,  three  sous ; bread,  two  sous ; 
and  dessert,  two  sous — making  nineteen 
sous  ; which,  with  one  sou  for  the  waiter, 
amounts  altogether  to  tenpence  English. 
As  provisions  are  very  dear  in  Paris,  the 
portions  of  such  a dinner  as  this  are  not 
of  course  very  abundant,  nor  are  they  of 
the  first  quality ; but  they  are  wholesome, 
and  more  so,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the 
expensive  restaurants,  where  everything  is 
disguised  with  rich  sauces.  Very  respect- 
able society  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
even  at  these  small  restaurants;  but  if  the 
stranger  wishes  to  meet  -vUth  the  elite  of 
the  people  who  dine  in  public,  he  will  go 
to  the  expensive  restaurants — there  he 
will  see  officers  of  rank,  judges,  the  head 
employes  in  the  government  offices,  and  a 
brilliant  display  of  ladies ; for  in  France 
it  is  the  fashion  for  females  to  dine  at  a 
restam'ant  'udth  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances ; nor  would  a female,  if  alone,  be 
exposed  to  any  annoyance.  Some  of  the 
restaurateurs  (the  person  who  keeps  a 
restaurant  is  thus  called)  in  Paris  have  ex- 
pended enormous  sums  in  fitting  up  their 
establishments.  That  of  Very,  in  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  is  splendid ; but  the  rooms  of  the 
Trois  Freres  Provengaux,  which  is  within 
two  doors  of  Very’s,  are  magnificent  be- 
yond description.  Many  persons  even  of 
the  highest  rank  invite  friends  to  dine 
with  them  at  a restaurant,  in  preference 
to  having  them  at  home,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sen'e  a dinner  at  home  in 
an  equally  good  style.  On  such  occasions, 
the  charge  is  rarefy  less  than  thirty  francs 
a head ; for  it  is  the  custom,  in  eating 
and  drinking  in  France,  to  do  things 
liberally. 

We  find  the  following  useful  and  very 
correct  information  on  the  restaurants  of 
Pai'is,  in  a veiy  useful  little  work,  called 
“The  Companion  to  the  Hand-book  to 
Paris ” 

“ There  are  restaurants  at  Paris,  at 
which  the  visiter  may  dine,  from  eighteen 
sous  per  head  up  to  as  many  francs.  I'p 
to  fitly  sous  per  head,  there  arc  se\  eral 
houses,  at  which  the  prices  are  fixed ; be- 
yond that  price,  dinner  is  only  served  by 
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the  carte.  The  best  houses  for  dining,  at 
a fixed  price,  are  those  of  Follet,  Richard, 
and  Luzine  in  the  Ealais  Royal — the 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  tne  three. 
At  either  of  these  houses  the  charge  per 
head  is  two  francs,  or  two  francs  and  a 
half,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wine. 
For  two  francs  the  visiter  has  soup,  four 
dishes,  to  be  selected  from  a well-varied 
carte.,  dessert,  bread,  and  half  a bottle  of 
ordinary  wine.  For  two  francs  and  a half, 
he  has  a bottle  of  wine  of  a rather  better  qua- 
lity. A very  fair  dinner  is  given  at  these 
houses ; but  the  Englishman  who  prefers 
really  good  living  will  dine  at  a table 
d’hote.  It  is  customary  to  give  two  or 
three  sous  to  the  waiter.  Of  the  cheaper 
houses  little  can  be  said  by  way  of  recom- 
mendation. Some  of  them,  indeed,  at 
tliirty-two  sous,  for  which  three  dishes 
instead  of  four  are  served,  may  be  tried  ; 
but  restaurants  by  the  carte — that  is  to 
say,  where  the  prices  are  fixed  by  the 
dish — are  Vefour’s,  Very’s,  Freres  Pro- 
venqaux,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Pois- 


sonncrie  Anglaise,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  near  the  Rue 
Montmartre,  &c.  &c.  At  these  houses  the 
prices  of  the  dishes  are  from  fifteen  sous 
upwards ; and,  as  the  portions  are  large, 
it  is  impossible  for  a person  to  dine  there 
alone,  if  he  has  any  variety  of  dishes,  and 
wine  of  a good  quality,  under  twelve  or 
fifteen  francs  ; but  if  three  persons  dine 
together,  and  order  for  one  of  each  dish, 
they  may  have  variety,  and  a bottle  of 
ordlnaiy  wine,  and  one  of  superior  qua- 
lity, for  six  or  seven  francs  each.  We 
subjoin  the  copy  of  a carte,  such  as  is 
usually  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  first-rate 
houses,  observing  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  dishes  therein  named  are  also  on  the 
carte  of  the  restaurants,  at  fixed  prices. 
Persons  who  wish  to  dine  well,  at  so  much 
per  head,  should  go  between  the  hours  of 
foiu"  and  five ; earlier  than  that  the  best 
dishes  ai’e  scarcely  I'eady,  and,  at  a later 
hour,  they  are  frequently  told,  in  answer 
to' their  demands,  ‘ II  n’y  en  a plus’ — It  is 
all  gone. 


POTTAGES. 


A la  Julienne 

Aux  choux 

Riz  a la  puree 

Au  vermicelle 

Puree  aux  croutons 

Puree  de  Crecy  

Rix  a la  Turque". 

Consomme 

Consomme  aux  oeufs  poches 

Potage  au  macaroni 

au  lait 

au  lait  d’amandes 

a I’oseille  . . . ‘ 

en  tortue 

a la  Reine 

a la  jardiniere  

au  maigre 


A favourite  soup  with  chopped 
herbs. 

40  Cabbage  soup. 

40  Rice  and  pea  soup. 

40  Vermicelli  soup. 

50  Pea  soup  with  toasted  bread. 

60  Another  description  of  pea  soup. 
60  Rice  soup,  in  the  Turkish  manner 
50  Gravy  soup. 

90  Ditto,  with  poached  eggs. 

60  Macaroni  soup. 

50  Milk  pottage. 

60  Ditto,  with  almonds. 

50  Sorrel  soup. 

1 25  A sort  of  mock  turtle. 

1 0 Made  of  fowl  and  rice. 

90  A vegetable  soup,  with  meat. 

60  A soup,  made  in  various  ways, 
eaten  by  Catholics  on  the  maigre 
days,  when  meat  is  forbidden. 


(One  hundred  centimes  make  a franc.) 
fr.  c. 

40 


IIOKS-d’(EUVKES  proids. 


Petit  pain 

Iluitres,  lo  douzaine 

Huitres  d’Ostende,  la  douzaine  . . . . 

Citron 

Beurre  , 

Radis . . . 

Thon  mariu6 

Salade  d’anchois  

Trois  sardines  ....  . ' 


25  Roll. 

30  Oysters,  per  dozen. 

0 

30  Lemon. 

20  Butter. 

30  Radishes. 

90  Thunny. 

90  Anchovy  salad. 

60  Sardinias. 
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RESTAURANT. 


Pate  de  foie  gras  aux  truffes  . . 

fr.  c. 
..10 

A pie  of  goose  liver,  with  truffles. 

Tranche  de  melon  cantaloux  . . 

. . 40 

Slice  of  melon. 

Trois  figues 

Three  figs. 

Artichauts  a la  poivrade  .... 

. . 40 

Cold  artichokes,  to  be  eaten  with 

Olives 

vinegar  and  pepper. 

Cornichons 

Cucumbers. 

Jambon  de  Bayonne  a la  gelee  . . 

. . 75 

Ham. 

Saucisson  de  Lyon  ou  d’ Arles  . . 

. . 75 

Langue  a I’ecarlate 

Tongue. 

HORS  d’qjuvres 

Deux  ceufs  frais 

Huitres  frites,  la  douzaine 1 

Coquille  aux  huitres 1 

Deux  saucisses  au  naturel 

Deux  saucisses  au  choux 

Deux  saucisses  a la  choucroute  .... 

Une  saucisse  truffee 

Pied  de  cochon  a la  Sainte-Menehould  . 


Pied  de  coehon  farci  aux  truffes  . . . 

Boudin  noir 

Jambon  au.x  epinards 1 

Cotelette  de  pore  frais  au  naturel  . . . 

Cotelette  sauce  Robert 1 

Cotelette  sauce  tomate 1 

Cotelette  sauce  piquante 1 

Andouillette  de  Troyes 


Deux  petits  pates  au  naturel 


BCEUF. 


Bceuf  au  naturel 

Boeuf  a I’etoulfade 

Bo2uf  a la  flamande 

Boeuf  sauce  tomate 

Boeuf  aux  choux 

Boeuf  sauce  piquante 

Beefsteak  au  naturel 

Beefsteak  au  beui’re  d’anchois  . . . . 1 

Beefsteak  a I’Anglaise 

Beefsteak  aux  pommes  de  terre  .... 


Beefsteak  au  cresson 

Filet  saute  dans  sa  glace 1 

Filet  aux  champignons 1 

Filet  aux  olives 1 

Filet  au  Madere 1 

Filet  aux  tmffes 2 

Filet  piqud  sauce  cornichons 1 

Rosbif  aux  pommes  de  terre 1 

Palais  de  boeuf  a la  poulctte  . . . ' . . 

Palais  au  gratin 1 


Entrecote  h la  maitre-d’hotcl 

Entrecote  sauce  piquante 

Choucroute 
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CHAUDS. 

50  Two  fresh  eggs. 

0 Fried  oysters  in  hatter. 

25  Scolloped  oysters. 

40  Two  sausages,  broiled. 

90  Ditto,  with  cabbage. 

90  Ditto,  with  sourcrout. 

75  Sausage,  with  truffles. 

60  Pig’s  foot  broiled.  A favourite 
dish. 

60  Ditto,  dressed  with  truffles. 

60  Black  pudding. 

25  Ham  and  spinach. 

90  Pork  chop. 

25  Ditto,  with  a peculiar  sauce. 

25  Ditto,  -with  tomata  sauce. 

0 Ditto,  wdth  an  acid  sauce. 

60  A preparation  of  the  intestines  of 
the  pig. 

40  Two  little  patties. 


50  Plain  boiled  beef  out  of  the  soup. 

901. 

r Ditto,  with  peculiar  sauce. 

75  Ditto,  with  tomata. 

75  Ditto,  with  cabbage. 

60  Ditto,  with  an  acid  sauce. 

90  Broiled  beefsteak  from  the  under 
part  of  the  fillet. 

0 Ditto,  with  anchovies. 

90  In  the  English  style. 

90  With  fried  potatoes  (the  favourite 
dish). 

90  With  water  cresses. 

0 Fillet,  fried. 

25  Ditto,  with  mushrooms. 

25  Ditto,  AHth  olives. 

25  Ditto,  with  hladeira  sauce. 

0 Ditto,  with  truffles. 

25  Ditto,  larded,  and  with  cucuinliers. 
25  Roast  beef  and  potatoes. 

90  Ox  palate,  with  white  sauce. 

0 Ditto,  another  mode. 

90  A lean  part  of  the  beef,  broiled, 
with  sauce. 

90  Ditto,  with  acid  sauce. 

60  Sourcrout. 


RESTAURANT. 


MOUTON. 


Deux  Cotelettes  au  naturel  .... 

Deux  Cotelettes  pannes 

Deux  Cotelettes  sautees  aux  champignons 
Deux  Cotelettes  sautees  dans  leur  glace 
Deux  Cotelettes  a la  jardiniere  . . . 

Deux  Cotelettes  il  la  Soubise  . . . 

Deux  Cotelettes  a la  financibre  . . . 

Deux  Cotelettes  a la  purde  de  pomme 

de  terre  

Deux  Cotelettes  a la  chicoree  ou  aux 

dpinards  

Deux  Cotelettes  aux  laitues  . . . 

Deux  Cotelettes  aux  pois  .... 
Deux  Cotelettes  aux  navets  .... 

Id.  a la  sauce  tomate 

Deux  Cotelettes  sauce  poivrade  . . . 

Deux  Cotelettes  a la  provengale  . . 

Deux  Cotelettes  d’agneau  au  naturel  . 
Deux  Cotelettes  d’agneau  aux  pointe 

d’asperges 

Deux  Cotelettes  d’agneau  aux  pois  . . 

Deux  Cotelettes  d’agneau  aux  laitues  . 

Epigramme  d’agneau 

Poitrine  d’agneau  aux  haricots  . . . 

Blanquette  d’agpieau  aux  champignons 
Blanquette  d’agneau  aux  truffes  . . 

Filet  de  mouton  marine  en  chevreuil  . 
Deux  Rognons  a la  brochette  . . . 

Deux  Rognons  au  vin  de  Champagne  . 
Deux  Rognons  au  vin  de  Champagne  e 

aux  truffes ^ . 

Poitrine  aux  haricots  ou  ^ la  chicoree  . 

Poitrine  panee  grillee 

Poitrine  sauce  piquante 

Pieds  de  mouton  a la  poulette  . . . 


fr.  c. 

80  Two  plain  mutton  chops. 

90  With  crumbs  of  bread. 

] 25  Fried  with  mushrooms. 

1 0 Fried  in  their  gi’avy. 

1  25  With  vegetables,  a favourite  dish. 
1 50 
1 75 

1 25  With  a kind  of  mashed  potatoes. 

1 25  With  chiccory  or  spinach. 

1 25  With  lettuce. 

1 25  With  pease. 

1 25  With  turnips. 

1 25  With  tomata  sauce. 

1 20  With  hot  sauce. 

1 20  In  the  provehqale  manner. 

1 20  Lamb  chops  plain. 

1 20  With  the  tops  of  asparagus. 

1 20  With  pease. 

1 20  With  lettuce. 

1 20 

1 20  Breast  of  lamb  with  haricot  beans. 
1 20 

1 20  With  truffles. 

1 25  Salted,  and  with  vinegar. 

75  Broiled  kidneys. 

90  Stewed  with  wine. 

90  Ditto,  and  truffles. 

97  With  haricot  beans  or  chiccory. 

75 

90 

90  Sheep’s  trotters  with  white  sauce- 


VEAU. 


Riz  de  veau  au  jus  ou  sauce  tomate  . . 

Riz  de  veau  a la  chicoree  ou  aux  epinards 
Riz  de  veau  aux  haricots  ou  a I’oseille . . 

Riz  de  veau  a la  financiere  . .... 

Riz  de  veau  a la  financiere  aux  truffes 
Blanquette  de  veau  aux  champignons  . . 

Fricandeau  a la  chicoree  ou  a I’oseille 


Fricandeau  au  jus  ou  sauce  tomate  . . . 
Fricandeau  aux  haricots  ou  aux  epinards 

Fricandeau  aux  pois 

Cotelette  au  naturel 

Cotelette  en  papillotte 

Cotelette  aux  legumes  ou  sauce  tomate  . 

Cotelette  aux  pois 


2  50  Veal  sweetbread  with  gravy  or 
tomata  sauce. 

2  50  Ditto,  with  chiccory  or  .spinach. 

2 50  Ditto,  with  chiccory  or  sorrel. 

3 0 A peculiar  rich  dish  of  veal,  with 

champignons,  &c. 

3 0 Ditto,  with  truffles. 

1 0 A sort  of  white  fricasee. 

90  This  is  veal  partly  roasted,  .and 
then  served  avith  a peculiar 
gra\y. — A favourite  dish  with 
the  English.  Chiccory  or  sor- 
rel is  added. 

90  The  same  with  tomata  sauce. 

90  Ditto,  with  haricots  or  spinach. 

90  Ditto,  with  pease. 

90  A plain  veal  chop. 

1 25  Ditto,  cooked  in  paper. 

1 25  Ditto,  with  vegetables  or  tomata 
sauce. 

1 25  Ditto,  with  pease. 
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Coteletto  aux  laitues 

Cotelette  la  provengalc 

Cotelette  a la  financiero 

Cotelette  ii  la  financiero  aux  truffes.  . . 

Tete  de  veau  en  tortuo 

Tete  de  veau  en  tortue  aux  truffes  . . . 

Tete  de  veau  au  naturel 

Tete  de  veau  a la  poulette  et  aux  cham- 
pignons   

Oreille  de  veau  au  naturel  . . • . . 

Oreille  de  veau  farcie  frite  sauce  tomate  . 

Oreille  de  veau  a la  poulette 

Oreille  de  veau  a ITtalienne  ..... 

Langue  de  veau  a ITtalienne 

Langue  de  veau  en  papillotte 

Cervelle  frite 

Cervelle  a la  poulette 

Cervelle  au  beurre  noir 


fr.  c. 

1 25  Ditto,  with  lettuce. 

1 20  Ditto,  in  the  proventjale  fa.shion. 

2 0 A peculiar  rich  mode  of  cooking. 
2 50  Ditto,  with  truffles. 

2 0 Calfs  head  richly  cooked  with 

mushrooms,  &c. 

2 50  Ditto,  with  truffles. 

90  Ditto,  plain,  and  eaten  with  oil, 
vinegar,  and  small  herbs. 

1 25  Ditto,  with  white  sauce. 

90  The  ear  plain  boiled. 

1 50  Ditto,  fried. 

1 25  Ditto,  with  white  sauce. 

1 0 Ditto,  in  the  Italian  style. 

1 20  Calf’s  tongue  in  the  Italian  style. 
1 25  Ditto,  cooked  in  paper. 

1 25  Fried  calf’s  brains. 

1 25  Ditto,  with  white  sauce. 

1 25  Ditto,  with  burnt  butter. 


ENTREES  DE  VOLAILLE. 


fr. 

c. 

fr. 

c. 

Chapon  au  gros  sel  . . . 

9 

0 le  quart. 

2 

25 

Boiled  capons  with  gravy. 

Chapon  au  riz  ou  aux  hui- 

tres 

10 

0 

a qtr. 

2 

50 

Ditto,  ivith  rice  or  oysters. 

Chapon  aux  olives  . . . 

10 

0 

ditto 

2 

50 

Ditto,  ivith  olives. 

Poulet  au  gros^sel  . . . 

5 

0 

ditto 

1 

25 

Fowl,  boiled,  and  covered  with 

gravy. 

Poulet  au  riz  ou  aux  huitres 

8 

0 

ditto 

2 

0 

Poulet  aux  olives  . . . 

8 

0 

ditto 

2 

0 

Poulet  a la  marengo  . . 

6 

0 

ditto 

1 

50 

Id.  aux  truffes .... 

7 

0 

ditto 

2 

0 

Another  mode  of  cooking. 

Poulet  en  cai’rick  a Tin- 

dienne 

8 

0 

ditto 

2 

0 

Curried  fowl. 

Poulet  en  fricassee  . . . 

6 

0 

ditto 

1 

50 

Fricaseed  fowl. 

Id.  aux  truffes  .... 

7 

0 

ditto 

2 

0 

Ditto,  with  truffles. 

Poulet  en  Mteau  garni . . 

6 

0 

ditto 

1 

50 

Ditto,  fried  and  garnished. 

Poulet  en  marinade  . . . 

6 

0 

ditto 

1 

50 

Poulet  en  capilotade  . . 

6 

0 

ditto 

1 

50 

Poulet  en  salade  garnie 

7 

0 

ditto 

1 

75 

Poulet  en  mayonnaise  . . 

8 

0 

ditto 

2 

0 

With  salad  and  egg  sauce. 

Poulet  a la  tartare  . . . 

6 

0 

ditto 

1 

50 

Cuisse  de  poulet  en  papil- 

lotte  

1 

50 

Supreme  de  volaille . . . 

2 

50  aux  truf. 

Filet  de  vol.  a la  merechale 

2 

50 

ditto 

Croquettes  de  volaille  . . 

1 

50 

ditto 

A sort  of  fowl  fritter. 

Coquille  de  volaille  . . . 

1 

50 

ditto 

Ragofit  mele  a la  financi^’e 

3 

0 

ditto 

A very  rich  dish. 

Coquille  a la  financiere 

2 

0 

ditto 

Caneton  aux  olives  . . . 

5 

0 

A duckling  with  olives. 

Caneton  aux  navets  . . . 

Ditto,  with  turnips. 

Picreon  de  voliere  il  la  crapaudine 

. 

2 

0 

Broiled  pigeon. 

Pigeon  en  compote  . . . 

2 

0 

A sort  of  potted  pigeon. 

Pigeon  aux  pois  . . . . 

2 

0 

A stewed  pigeon  with  peas. 

Ailerons  aux  navets  . . 

The  wing  of  fowl  with  tumijis. 

Id.  aux  olives  . . . . 

Ditto,  with  olives. 

Id.  d la  financiere  (aux  truffes) 

. . . 

With  truffles. 
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Grenoiiilles  (a  la  Roulette) Frogs. — This  is  a verj'  rich  dish ; only 

the  hind  legs  and  loins  are  used : the 
taste  is  like  that  of  very  delicate  fri- 
civsseed  chicken.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  order  them  the  day  before.  A 
dish  for  two  persons  will  cost  8,  and 
10,  to  15  francs. 

ENTKEES  DE  GIBIEE. 


(The  prices  vary  according  to  the  season.) 


Perdri.v  aux  choux 

Perdr.  sauce  perigueux 

Perdr.  en  salmi 

Perdr.  aux  truffes 

Perdr.  rouge  en  salmi 

Perdr.  en  salmi  aux  trf. 

Becasse  en  salmi 

Maunettes  en  salmi 

Mauviettes  au  gratin 

Mauviettes  ^ la  financiere 

Caille  a la  financiere 

Caille  aux  laitues 

Caille  aux  pois 

Caille  au  gratin aux  truffes 

Canard  sauvage  en  salmi 

Filets  de  chevreuil  sauce  poivrade  . . . 

Filets  de  chevreuil  aux  champignons  . . 


A Partridge  stewed  with  cabbage. 

With  a sauce. 

A peculiar  mode  of  cooking. 

Red  legged  partridge. 

Woodcock. 

A sort  of  lark. 

Ditto,  with  ci'umbs  of  bread. 

Quail  ^ la  financiere. 

Quail  with  lettuce. 

Quail  with  pease. 

Quail  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  truffles. 
Wild  duck. 

A portion  of  the  fillet  of  venison  with 
truffles. 

Ditto,  with  champignons. 


EETEEES  DE 

Dex  petits  pates  au  jus 

Deux  petits  pates  a la  bechamelle  . . 

Vol-au-vent  a la  financiere 

Id.  aux  truffes 

Vol-au-vent  de  saumon 

Id.  aux  truffes 

Vol-au-vent  de  turbot 

Vol-au-vent  d’anguille 

Id.  aux  truffes 

Vol-au-vent  de  morue 

Vol-au-vent  de  cervelle 

Vol-au-vent  de  ris  de  veau 

Vol-au-vent  de  legumes 

Pate  de  foie  gras  aux  truffes 


PATISSEEIE. 
fr.  c. 

80  Two  little  pasties  with  gravy. 

1 25  Another  mode. 

1 75  This  is  poultry  with  a light  crust ; 
a sort  of  fowl  pie. 

1 76  Salmon  pie  with  very  light  crust. 

1 75 

2 0 Eel  pie. 

1 50  Cod  pie  in  the  same  way. 

1 25  Brains  in  a light  crust. 

1 50  Sweetbread  in  the  same  way. 

1 25  Vegetables  in  the  above  mamier. 
Goose  liver  pie  with  truffles — a very  rich 
dish,  but  considered  highly  indigestible. 


ENTEEES  DE  POISSON. 


(No  prices  are  affixed,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  season — ^they  are 
always  marked,  however,  upon  the  carte  of  the  day.) 


Turbott  sauce  aux  capres 

Turbott  h la  Hollandaise 

Turbott  sauce  homard  ou  aux  huitres  . . 

Saumon  sauce  aux  c5pres 

Saumon  5.  la  proven9ale  ou  sauce  gene- 

voise  

Saumon  sauce  homard  ou  aux  huitres  . . 

Petite  truite  sauce  aux  capres  ou  gene- 

voise 

2 E 


Boiled  turbot  with  caper  sauce. 

Turbot  in  the  Dutch  style. 

Ditto,  with  lobster  or  oyster  sauce. 
Salmon  boiled  or  fried,  with  caper  sauce. 


A small  trout. 
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Mayonnaise  de  saumon  . . ... 

Mayonnaise  de  turbot 

Sole  au  naturol , . . . 

Sole  on  inatelotte  nonnande 

Sole  au  gratin 

Sole  aux  fines  hcrbes 

Sole  a la  hollancbiise 

Merlan  frit 

Merlan  aux  fines  herbes 

Pierian  au  gratin 

Maquereau  a la  inaitre-d’hotel  la  moitic  . 

Goujons  frits 

Brochet 

Eperlans 

Un  hareng  sauce  moutarde  ..... 

Carrelet  au  gratin 

Morue  a la  maitre-d’hotel  ou  bechamelle, 

Morue  fraiche 

Raie  sauce  aux  capres  ou  au  beurre  noir  . 

Ecrevisses 

Crevettes 

Un  homard 

Salade  de  homarde 

Anguille  a la  tartare 

Matelotte  de  carpe  et  anguille  , . . . 

Moules  a la  poulette 


A peculiar  and  good  dish. 

Fried  sole  served  without  any  sauce. 

A sort  of  stewed  sole  broileci,  and  with  a 
peculiar  sauce. 


Fried  whiting. 

Ditto,  with  herbs. 

With  crusts  of  bread. 

Broiled  mackerel  (the  half,)  and  fresh 
butter. 

Fried  gudgeons. 

Pike. 

Broiled  or  fried  smelts.  ^ 

Broiled  herrings  with  mustard  sauce. 
Flounder. 

Salt  cod. 

Fresh  boiled  cod. 

Skate  boiled  and  served  with  caper 
sauce,  or  cooked  in  burnt  butter. 
River  crayfish. 

Prawns  or  shrimps. 

A lobster. 

A lobster  salad. 

Eel  fried,  and  served  with  mustard  sauce. 
A rich  dish  of  stewed  carp  and  eel. 
Muscles  with  white  sauce,  a very  good 
dish. 


ROTS  DE  VODAIEEE  ET  GIBIER. 


Poulet  gras,  6 fr.  le  quai't 
Poulet  truffe  8 
Caneton  du  Rouen  . . 

Pigeon  de  voliere  . . 

Veau  roti  . . . ' . . 

Agneau  roti  .... 
Filet  de  boeuf  pique 


fr.  c. 

1 50  Roast  fowl. 

2 0 Ditto  with  truffles. 

4 0 Roast  duckling. 

2 0 Roast  pigeon. 

1 25  Roast  veal. 

1 25  Roast  lamb. 

1 0 Fillet  of  beef  roasted  and  lardecL 


GIBIER. 

(The  prices  vary.) 


Faisan Roast  pheasant,  generally  very  dear  in 

Paris. 

Perdreau  gris,  la  moitie (The  half,)  ditto,  grey  partridge. 

Perdreau  truffe Ditto,  stufed  with  truffies. 

Perdreau  rouge Red  partridge. 

Id.  truffe Ditto,  with  truffles. 

Caille  grasse A fat  roast  quail. 

Canard  sauvage Roast  wild  duck. 

Becasse Roasted  woodcock. 

Decassine Snipe. 

Deux  grives Two  thrushes. 

Trois  mauviettes Three  larks. 

Pluvier  dore Golden  plover. 

Vanneau Lapwing. 

Salade  de  saison The  salads  in  season. 

Salade  aux  reufs Ditto,  with  eggs. 
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ENTREMETS. 


Asperges  il  la  sauce  ou  il  I’huile  .... 

Asperges  aux  petits  pois 

Petits  pois  au  sucre  ou  £l  I’Anglaise  . . 

Petits  pois  au  bcurre 

Feves  de  marais  ii  la  creme 

Artichaut  la  sauce  ou  d I’huile  . . . 

Artichaut  frit _ • 

Artichaut  a ITtaliennc  ou  il  la  Lyonnaise. 

Laitues  au  jus 

Choux-fleurs  a la  sauce  ou  a I’huile  . . 

Choux-fleurs  au  gratin  ou  au  Parmesan  . 

Concombres  a la  bechamelle 

Macedoine  de  legumes 

Haricots  verts  a I’Anglaise 

Haricots  Wanes  a la  maitre  d’hotel . . . 

Pommes  de  terre  ^ la  maitre-d’hotel  . . 

Pommes  de  terre  a la  Lyonnaise  . . . 

Pommes  de  terre  Mtes 

Pommes  de  terre  au  naturel 

Pur6e  de  pommes  de  terre  aux  croutons  . 

Epinards  au  jus  ou  au  sucre 

Chicor^e  au  jus  ou  a la  creme  . . . . 

Coquille  aux  champignons 

Champignons  a la  proventjale  .... 
Macaroni  au  gratin 

Mkcaroni  a ITtalienne 

Trois  oeufs  aux  trufFes 

Id.  aux  pointes  d’asperges 

Id.  au  jus 

Deux  oeids  poch^s  au  jus 

Id.  El  la  chicoree 

Deux  oeufs  sur  le  plat  ou  au  beurre  noir  . 
Deux  oeufs  frits  sauce  tomate  .... 

Omelette  aux  fines  herbes 

Omelette  au  jambon  ou  aux  rognons  . . 

TrufFes  au  vin  de  Champagne  .... 

TrufFes  h ITtalienne 

Salsifis  frits 

Celeri  au  jus  ou  frit 

Choux  de  Bruxelles 

Carottes  au  jus 

Navets  au  jus  ou  h la  creme 

ENTREMETS 

GeWe  au  rhum 

GeWe  d’ orange 

Un  pot  de  creme 

Omelette  aux  confitures 

Omelette  au  sucre 

Omelette  aux  pommes 

Omelette  souffl^e  h.  la  vanille  .... 


fr.  c. 

Asparagus  with  melted  butter,  or 
cold  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

The  points  of  asparagus. 

Peas  stewed  with  sugar,  or  plain 
boiled. 

Ditto,  with  butter. 

Beans  with  cream. 

Artichoke  with  melted  butter,  or 
cold  with  oil  and  vinegar. 
Ditto,  fried. 

Lettuce  in  gravy. 

Cauliflower. 

Cucumbers. 

90  A mixed  dish  of  vegetables. 

Green  French  beans  plain  boiled. 
75  The  white  haricot  bean,  a good 
dish. 

75 

90 

75  Fried  potatoes. 

Plain  boiled. 

90  A sort  of  mashed  potatoes. 

75  ^inach  with  gravy  or  sugar. 

75  Cfhicoree,  ditto. 

1 25  Mushrooms  scolloped. 

1 25 

1 50  Macaroni  with  cheese,  and  with 
the  top  baked. 

1 25  Ditto  with  gravy. 

Eggs  with  truffles. 

Ditto,  with  the  tops  of  asparagus. 
90  Ditto,  with  gravy. 

75  Poached  eggs. 

90  Ditto,  with  chiccory. 

75  Fried  eggs. 

1 0 Ditto,  with  tomata  sauce. 

75  Omelette  with  herbs. 

1 0 Ditto,  with  ham  or  kidneys. 

Truffles  in  champagne  wine. 

Fried  salsifis. 

Celery  with  gravj’',  or  fried. 

75  Brussels  sprouts. 

Carrots  in  gravy. 

75  Turnips  in  gravy  or  cream. 

AU  SUCRE, 
fr.  c. 

75  Jelly  with  rum. 

75  Orange  jelly. 

50  A pot  of  baked  custard. 

1 25  Omelette  wth  preserved  fruit. 

1 0 Sweet  omelette. 

1 25  Apple  omelette. 

1 A light  puffed  omelette,  very 
good. 
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Riz  soufflce  il  la  vanillee 

Beignets  do  ptichos,  ditto 

Beignots  d’abricots 

Beignets  de  pommes 

Charlotte  de  pommes 

Charlotte  russe 

Croquettes  de  riz 

Gateau  au  riz 

Tourto  aux  cerises 

Tourte  aux  pommes 

Plum-pudding  au  Madcre  ou  au  rhum  . 
Plum-pudding  a la  Chipolata  . . . . 


fr.  c. 

1 75  A light  dish  of  caked  rice. 

1 0 Peach  fritters.  / 

1 0 Apricot  fritter. 

1 0 Apple  fritters. 

1 0 A sort  of  apple  marmalade. 

1 50  Another,  and  favourite  marmalade. 
1 0 Fried  rice  with  sugar. 

1 25  A kind  of  haked  rice  pudding. 
Cherry  tart. 

Apple  tart. 

1 75 

2 50 


DESSERT. 


Fraises  au  sucre  

Groseilles  au  sucre 

Framhoises 

Cerises 

Ahricot 

Peche  au  sucre 

Prunes  

Amandes  vertes . 

Noisettes 

Noix 

Cerneaux  . . 

Raisin  . . . ‘ 

Poire 

Pomme 

Orange 

Salade  d’oranges  a I’eau-de-vie  . . . . 

Mendians 

Marrons 

Compote  d’ ahricot 

Compote  de  pruneau 

Compote  de  pomme 

Meringue  a la  creme 

Peche  a I’eau-de-vie 

Ahricot  a I’eau-de-vie 

Deux  prunes  a I’eau-de-vie 

Cerises  a I’eau-de-vie 

Biscuit  de  Reims 

Quatre  macarons  ; 

Marmelade  d’ahricots 

Confitures  de  cerises 

Gelee  de  groseilles 

Gelee  de  pommes  de  Rouen 

Gelee  de  coing 

Fromage  a la  creme 

Fromage  de  Neufchatel  la  moitie  (the 

half) 

Fromage  de  Gruyere 

Fromage  de  Chester 

Fromage  de  Roquefort 

Fromage  de  Parmesan 

Fromage  de  Brie ' . 

VINS  ROUGES. 

Bourgogne  (Burgundy)  ordinaire . . . 

Macon 


Strawberries  -with  sugar. 

Currants,  ditto. 

Raspberries,  ditto. 

Cherries. 

Apricot. 

Peach  with  sugar. 

Plums. 

Green  almonds. 

Nuts. 

Walnuts. 

Very  young  walnuts. 

Grapes. 

Pear. 

Apple. 

Orange. 

Oranges  -wfith  sugar  and  brandy. 
Chesnuts. 

Small  cakes. 

Apricot  jam. 

Stewed  prunes. 

Apple  jam. 

50  A rich,  light  cake. 

90  Preserved  peach  and  brandy. 

60 

30 

50 

30  Sponge  cakes. 

50 
90 
90 
60 
1 0 

1 0 Quince  jelly. 

1 0 Cream  cheese. 

20 
25 
40 
40 
. 40 
. 25 

(red  WINES.)  la  bout,  la  J bout. 

fr.  c.  fr.  c. 

-..10... 

1 50  ... 
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la  bout, 
fr.  c. 

la  i bout 
fr.  c. 

VINS  DE  LIQUEURS. 

la  bout,  la  § bout,  le 

Beaune  

. 2 0 

!!!  1 50 

fr. 

c. 

fr.  c. 

Beaune  Ire  .... 

. 3 0 

Madbre  sec 

. 6 

0 

...  3 0 ... 

Thorins 

. 2 0 

... 

Malaga  . 

. 6 

0 

...  3 0 ... 

Moulin  a vent  . . . 

. 2 50 

... 

Frontiman 

. 6 

0 

...  3 0 ... 

Cote  Saint-Jacques  . 

. 2 50 

!!!  1 75 

Muscat  de  Lunel  6. 

0 

...  3 0 ... 

Pomard 

. 3 50 

Alicante 

. 6 

0 

...  3 0 ... 

Volnay 

. 3 50 

...  1 75 

Xeres  . 

. 8 

0 

...  4 0 ... 

Vosne 

Nuits 

. 4 0 
. 4 0 

...  2 0 

...  2 0 

Grenache 

. 5 

0 

...  2 54  ... 

Richebourg 
Chambertin . . 

Romanee-Conti 
Clos-Vougeot  . 
Bordeaux  ordinaire 
Bordeaux  St.-Julien 
Bordeaux  Me  doc  . . . 

Bordeaux  St.-Emelion  . 
Bordeaux  Chateau  Mar- 
got   

Bordeaux -Latour  . . 

Bordeaux-Laffitte  . . 

Bordeaux-Laffitte  Ire  . 
Bordeaux  ChMeau-Laf- 


6 0 


8 0.. 

2 0.. 


0 ... 

0 ... 

0 ... 

0 ... 

0 ... 

0 ... 


8 0 


10  0 


4 50 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 

1 50 

2 50 

2 50 

3 0 

4 0 


CAFE  ET  EIQUEUES. 

Cafe,  la  tasse  . . 

Caf^  la  demi-tasse 
Chocolat,  la  tasse 
Orgeat  . . . 

Limonade  . . 

Groseille  ... 

Glace (an  ice) 

Un  the  complet  ....  (tea) 


fr.  c. 
75 
75 
60 
60 
75 
75 
60 


60 

40 

75 

75 

75 

75 

1 0 
1 50 


PUNCH. 


A la  romaine 
Au  rhum 
Au  vin  de  Champagne 


(le  bol) 


6 

5 

6 


0 

0 

0 


Porto  Vieux  .... 

7 0 . 

. 3 

50 

A I’eau-de-vie 

. 5 0 

Hermitage 

6 0 . 

. 3 

0 

C6te-R6tie 

6 0.. 

. 3 

0 

LIQUEURS  FINES. 

Tavel  ...... 

2 50  .. 

c* 

Saint-Georges  .... 

3 0.. 

. 1 

50 

Eau-de-vie  de  Cognac  . . the  glass  25 

Les  vins  frappes  de  glace 

Eau-de-vie  d’Andaye  . . . 

. . 50 

(iced)  augraentent  de 

0 50  .. 

Eau  de-vie  de  Hantzick  . . 

. . 75 

Genievre  de  Hollande  . . . 

. . 50 

VINS  BLANCS.  fwHITE  WINES 

.) 

Extrait  d’ absinthe  .... 

. . 50 

Kirschenwasser 

. . 50 

Ordinaire 

1 0 .. 

Rhum  vieux  de  la  Jamaique  . 

. . 50 

Chablis 

1 50  .. 

, 

Fleur  d’orange 

. . 50 

Chablis  Ire 

2 0 .. 

Anisette  de  Bordeaux  . . . 

. . 50 

Pouilly 

2 50  .. 

, 

Anisette  de  Hollande 

. . 60 

Alsace  Ribauville  . . 

2 50  .. 

. 

Huile  de  kirschenwasser  . . 

. . 60 

Mursault 

4 0.. 

. 2 

0 

Creme  de  vanille 

. . 50 

Mont-Rachet  . . . 

6 0.. 

. 3 

0 

Scubac  

. . 50 

Clos-Vougeot  .... 

8 0.. 

. '4 

0 

Huile  de  rose 

. . 50 

Bordeaux  Blanc  . . . 

2 50  .. 

Marasquin  de  Zara  .... 

. . 75 

Grave 

5 0 . 

. 2 

50 

Elixir  de  Garus 

. . 60 

Sateme 

6 0 . 

. 3 

0 

Creme  de  Malte 

. . 60 

Tisane  Champagne  . . 

4 0 . 

. 2 

25 

Curaqoa  de  Hollande  . . . 

. . 60 

Champagne  mousseaux  . 

6 0 . 

. 3 

25 

Curaqoa 

. . 50 

Champagne  rose  . . . 

6 0 . 

. 3 

25 

Creme  de  menthe  . . . . 

. . 60 

Champagne  d’A’i  . . . 

7 0 . 

. 

Creme  de  the 

. . 60 

Champagne  Sillery  . . 

7 50  . 

. 

Creme  de  moka 

. . 60 

Hermitage  mousseux 

6 50  . 

. 

Noyau  de  Phalsbourg  . . . 

. . 50 

Saint-Peray 

6 0 . 

. 

Saint-Peray  mousseux  . 

6 50  . 

, 

The  prices  given  m the  above  carte 

Vin  du  Rhin  .... 

8 0 . 

..  4 

0 

are  about  an  average  of  the 

charges  of 

the  best  restaurants  in  Paris. 

As  to  the 

Eau  de  Seitz  .... 

0 75  . 

dishes,  the  mode  of  preparing  such  as  are 

Soda  water 

0 75  . 

not  peculiar  to  restaurant  customers  will 

Porter 

2 0 . 

be  found  in  the  Dictionary  under  their 

Bidre 

0 50  . 

.. 

proper  heads.  Many  of  them  would  not 
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bo  suitable  for  domestic  cookery ; others 
bear  names  which  change  according  to 
the  restaurant. 

RIIU13ARB.  In  England  the  stalks 
of  this  plant  are  used  as  a very  agreeable 
substitute  in  pies  and  puddings  for  the 
green  gooseberry;  and  recently  a wine 
has  been  made  from  them  by  boiling  them 
with  sufficient  sugar  to  give  a sweetness, 
and  fermenting  in  the  usual  way  for  other 
home-made  wines.  This  wine  is  said  to 
resemble  champagne  in  flavour.  In  order, 
however,  that  it  may  effervesce,  it  should 
be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  has 
completely  subsided.  This  alone  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  give  all  the  character 
of  champagne,  even  if  it  be  true  that  it 
resembles  it  in  flavour ; for  champagne 
wine  undergoes  many  processes  after  it  is 
in  bottle,  (see  Wines.)  Rhubarb  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  particular  medicinal 
effect ; but  if  it  have,  it  cannot  be  other 
than  beneficial.  The  root  of  a particular 
kind  of  the  English  rhubarb  is  medici- 
nal, like  that  of  the  Turkey  rhubarb,  al- 
though, as  regards  its  purgative  property, 
in  a much  smaller  degree ; it  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  English  rhubarb,  as  a drug, 
is  much  more  tonic  than  the  Turkey  rhu- 
barb, in  proportion  with  the  purgative 
quality,  and  it  has  even  been  strongly 
recommended,  when  the  tonic  rather 
than  the  purgative  principle  is  required, 
that  the  root  of  the  English  rhubarb 
should  be  used.  It  is  stated  as  a curious 
fact,  the  rationale  of  which,  however,  is 
not  given,  that  an  equal  quantity  of  rhu- 
barb in  powder  and  the  infused  root 
sliced  do  not  produce  the  same  effect  on 
the  system:  the  power  of  the  drug. is 
said  to  be  at  least  ten  per  cent,  greater 
by  infusion  than  in  powder.  The  rhu- 
barb cultivated  for  the  table  in  England 
is  called  Monk’s  rhubard,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  offsets,  which  are  to  be  planted 
in  a good  soil,  between  the  montlis  of 
November  and  February,  at  a distance  of 
two  or  three  feet  from  each  other.  It  is 
a good  plan,  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
to  cover  the  plants  with  litter,  ns  the 
stalks  improve  by  this  mode  of  blanching. 
The  leaves  will  appear  early  in  spring. 
For  the  mode  of  cooking,  see  Pastry. 

RICE.  A farinaceous  production,  com- 
mon to  most  hot  countries  ; some  of  the 
best  comes  from  Carolina.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Egypt, 
and  there  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  poor. 
Rice  is  cooked  in  a variety  of  ways  for 
the  table,  (see  Pastry,)  both  in  the  grain 
cleared  from  the  husks,  and  in  the  ground 
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state,  and  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with 
wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  it 
is  very  mucilaginous,  but  contains  much 
less  gluten  than  wheat,  and  is  therefore, 
bulk  for  bulk,  less  nutritious;  but  in  tho.se 
countries  where  it  forms  the  stiiple  article 
of  food,  the  inhabitants  are  a hardy  and 
healthy  race,  'i'here  is  a deep-rooted 
belief  in  England  that  the  frequent  and 
abundant  use  of  rice  will  bring  on  blind- 
ness ; but  this  opinion  is  not  borne  out 
by  experience.  The  use  of  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled,  being  then  strained 
and  cleaned,  is  found  very  beneficial  in 
diai-rhoca  and  dysenterj’,  particularly  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  when  the  administra- 
tion of  powerful  astringents  would  be  in- 
jurious : to  make  this  water,  the  rice 
should  boil  slowly,  until  the  water  has 
become  well  thickened;  after  straining, 
it  may  be  sweetened,  and  a flavour  be 
given  to  it  with  a small  quantity  of  sherry 
or  brandy,  if  there  be  no  fever  to  render 
either  of  them  improper.  Rice  water, 
when  taken  medicinally,  should,  during 
the  process  of  treatment,  be  taken  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  liquids ; and  two  or 
three  tumblers  of  it  should  be  taken  on 
going  to  bed.  The  best  rice  is  of  a fine  pearl 
white  colour,  and  swells  readily  in  water. 
It  is  now  so  cheap  an  article  compared 
with  what  it  was  formerly,  that  it  forms 
a considerable  article  of  diet  in  many  of 
the  establishments  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  When  made  into  bread,  it  should 
be  previously  boiled  quite  tender,  in  a 
bag,  so  as  to  come  out  nearly  dry,  and 
then,  being  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed 
into  flour,  should  be  made  up  with  a por- 
tion of  wheaten  flour.  This  bread,  and 
indeed  any  other,  may  be  kept  moist  for 
a long  time  by  the  following  simple  pro- 
cess : — Put  about  two  inches  in  depth  of 
cold  water  in  a bread  pan  which  has  a 
cover,  and  fit  into  the  pan,  just  above 
the  water,  a board  pierced  %\ith  holes,  on 
which  the  bread  is  to  be  placed  so  as  to 
prevent  its  touching  the  water ; then  put 
on  the  lid  of  the  pan. 

Riz  AU  Lait.  a favourite  French  dish, 
taken  at  night  by  persons  who  do  not 
usually  eat  suppers.  It  consists  merely  of 
boiled  rice  and  milk  with  sugar,  and  fla- 
voured with  orange  flower  water.  The  rice 
should  be  first  boiled  in  a bag  in  water, 
until  it  becomes  (pate  tender ; it  is  then 
taken  out,  care  being  used  that  there  be 
no  more  water  in  it  than  w.as  necessary  to 
swell  it,  and  afterwards  it  is  boiled  slowly 
in  milk. 

Riz  AU  Gros.  Rice  boiled  in  the 
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S2U116  way  as  for  Itiz  au  Lait^  but  subse* 
quently  allowed  to  simmer  in  consomm^, 
(see  CoNSOMMK.)  It  is  usually  eaten  m 
the  middle  of  the  day,  but  is  sometimes 
taken  for  supper. 

ROOK.  This  bird  is  never  used  for 
the  table  but  when  very  young,  and  just 
able  to  hop  from  the  nest.  Young  rooks 
may  be  cooked  in  any  of  the  ways  given 
for  pigeons,  which  they  much  resemble  in 
flavour  ; but  the  most  usual  way  of  cook- 
ing them  is  in  a pie. 

Rook  Pie.  Draw  and  skin  as  many 
young  rooks  as  will  fill  the  dish ; when 
they  have  lain  in  cold  water  for  two  hours, 
remove  the  back  bones,  season  with  pep- 
per, salt,  two  or  three  cloves  pounded 
fine,  and  a little  Cayenne,  and  lay  them 
closely  in  a pie  dish,  adding  a little  good 
gravy,  and  laying  on  the  top  some  slices 
of  butter ; cover  the  dish  with  a coarse  flour 
and  water  paste,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and 
a half.  Next  day,  remove  the  coarse 
crust,  and  cover  the  dish  with  puff  paste, 
and  bake  it  again  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dressed ; before  serving,  pour  into  the 
dish  a little  good  gravy  highly  seasoned. 

ROSEMARY.  This  plant  is  beauti- 
fully aromatic,  and  pleasantly  pungent. 
It  is  used  as  a tea,  and  very  much  in  com- 
pound perfumes  in  the  form  of  the  essen- 
tial oil.  Distilled  rosemary  water  (see 
Distlllation)  is  also  agreeable;  and  is 
said  to  be  a good  cosmetic  wash,  particu- 
larly if  mixed  with  elder  flower  water. 
Rosemary  is  also  occasionally  used  in  the 
kitchen.  Rosemary  is  propagated  by 
slips  and  cuttings. 

ROSES.  The  rose  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  and  yet  most  agreeable  flowers 
of  the  garden.  The  perfume  of  the 
eastern  rose  is  exceedingly  rich ; and  it 
is  from  that  that  we  derive  the  beautiful 
scent  called  attar  of  roses.  The  perfume 
of  the  rose  of  colder  climates,  although  less 
powerful,  is  highly  agreeable.  The  flowers 
of  the  red  rose  are  astringent,  and,  made 
into  powder,  are  sold  for  a variety  of  pur- 
poses, where  a mild  astringent  for  exter- 
nal use  is  required ; they  are  also  used 
hi  the  preparation  of  medicine  as  an  infu- 
sion ; but  this  is  rather  for  the  colour 
than  for  any  medicinal  quality  that  they 
possess.  The  chief  value  of  the  rose  is 
as  a perfume. 

Essence  of  Roses.  The  true  essence, 
or  essential  oil  of  rose,  is  that  product 
which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Attar,  or 
Otto  of  Roses.  This  is  made  in  eastern 
countries,  and  is  generally  imported  into 
Europe  hi  small  bottles.  All  attempts 
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to  obtain  this  product  from  the  roses  of 
colder  climates  have  failed ; the  quantity 
produced  being  so  limited  as  not  to  cover 
the  expense  of  preparation,  and  the  quality 
also  being  very  inferior.  What  is  usually 
called  essence  of  rose  in  England  is  merely 
a small  quantity  of  attar,  or  otto,  dis- 
solved in  spirits  of  wine ; and  in  this  form 
it  is  generally  used  either  as  a perfume 
by  itself,  or  for  perfuming  any  composi- 
tion. A drachm  of  the  attar,  dissolved  in 
a half  pint  of  spirits,  will,  if  good,  make 
a very  strong  essence;  but  most  of  the 
attar  sold  in  England,  particularly  by  per- 
fumers, is  much  adulterated  with  sperma- 
ceti or  some  common  oil.  Persons  who  use 
much  of  this  article  should,  therefore,  be 
careful  to  purchase  it  of  some  highly  re- 
spectable druggist,  whose  experience  pre- 
vents his  being  imposed  upon,  and  whose 
probity  prevents  his  imposing  upon  others. 

OiE  OF  Roses.  This  is  a very  agreeable 
liqueur.  To  three  quarts  of  white  brandy 
add  three  pounds  of  rose  leaves,  taking 
care  to  choose  the  simple  rose,  which  has 
the  most  perfume ; let  them  infuse  for  a 
week  in  a jar,  adding  a pint  of  water,  and 
then  distil ; adding,  after  the  distillation, 
two  pounds  of  sugar  dissolved  in  three 
pints  of  water ; colour  the  whole  with  a 
little  filtered  cochineal.  This  liqueur, 
however,  is  seldom  made  by  distillation. 
What  is  usually  sold  is  prepared  in  a 
much  more  rapid  manner.  A few  drops 
of  the  attar  of  rose  are  put  into  a quart  of 
good  spirits  of  wine,  which  is  added  [to 
the  same  quantity  of  strong  syrup,  the 
whole  being  coloured  by  a little  tincture 
of  cochineal.  The  quantity  of  attar  of 
rose  to  be  used  depends  entirely  upon 
taste. 

Ratafia  of  Roses.  Infuse  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  rose  leaves  in  a pint  of  luke- 
warm water ; let  them  lie  for  two  days, 
and  then  press  them  through  a cloth; 
add  as  much  brandy  as  there  may  be 
infusion,  and  a thick  syrup,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a pound  of  sugar  to  a 
quart  of  the  above  liquid,  and  a little 
coriander  seed,  mace,  and  cinnamon ; let 
them  infuse  for  a fortnight,  and  then 
filter. 

To  Make  Rose  Water.  Gather  the 
roses  very  dry ; and  having  stripped  off 
the  leaves,  put  to  every  four  pounds  of 
flowers  a quart  of  water,  and  place  them 
in  some  vessel  which  can  be  closely 
stopped,  with  a handful  of  salt ; let  them 
lie  in  this  way  for  three  days,  stirring 
them  well  at  least  once  a day ; at  the 
end  of  that  time  put  the  mixture  into  the 
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still,  taking  caro  to  line  the  bottom  of  it 
witli  a sufficient  quantity  of  clean  straw, 
to  prevent  the  flowers  from  burning,  an(l 
leaving  a space  of  at  least  one-third  in  tlie 
still ; for  every  twelve  pounds  of  flowers 
put  into  the  still,  six  quarts  of  water  are 
to  be  added,  and  when  three  quarts  for 
every  twelve  pounds  have  been  drawn  off, 
the  distillation  must  be  stopped.  If  the 
perfume  of  this  water  be  not  sufficiently 
strong,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  adding 
a little  essence  of  roses.  A very  strong 
rose  water  is  made  in  the  following  way: 
Take  thirty  pounds  of  rose  loaves,  ga- 
thered before  sun-rise ; crush  them  in  a 
large  mortar,  and  put  them  into  a jar, 
wth  four  pounds  of  common  salt,  arrang- 
ing the  roses  in  layers,  and  sprinkling  the 
salt  between  each.  Press  them  down 
well,  and  then  cover  the  jar  in  such  away 
that  none  of  the  perfume  can  escape; 
let  them  macerate  for  twelve  days ; at 
the  end  of  which  time,  distil  them  with 
a sharp  fire,  protecting  them  carefully  in 
the  way  previously  stated.  The  result  of 
this  distillation  will  be  small  in  quantity, 
but  rich  in  quality.  A dozen  di’ops  will 
give  as  much  perfume  to  half  a pint  of 
water,  as  half  a pint  of  rose  water  dis- 
tilled in  the  ordinary  way  would  contain. 

ROUX.  Although  the  elements  of 
this  are  merely  butter  and  flour,  it  is  a 
very  important  article  in  culinary  mat- 
ters, and  requires  skill  and  care  in  the 
preparation. 

White  Roux.  Melt  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  over  a slow  fire  ; when 
melted,  dredge  into  it  sufficient  fiour  to 
make  it  of  the  consistence  of  a thin  paste ; 
keep  it  on  the  fire  after  this  till  it  is 
lightly  fried,  when  it  may  be  set  by  in  a 
jar  till  required  for  thickening  white 
sauces. 

Beown  Roux  is  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  above,  but  is  kept  over  the  fire,  and 
fried  until  it  becomes  of  a dark  brown 
colour.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  at- 
tempt to  obtain  this  colour  at  once,  by 
putting  it  on  too  quick  a fire,  or  it  will 
be  bitter.  This  is  used  for  thickening 
brown  sauces. 

RUM.  A liquor  distilled  from  sugar. 
The  best  comes  from  Jamaica.  Rum,  to 
be  less  unwholesome  than  it  usually  is, 
should  have  great  age,  and  should  he 
racked  off  three  or  four  times  into  bar- 
rels, the  insides  of  which  have  been  burnt. 
A small  quantity  of  rum  thus  prepared 
finds  its  way  to  England  as  presents. 
Persons  who  are  choice  of  their  rum  may 
adopt  a good  substitute.  Put  into  eacli 
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cask,  fresli  burnt  and  powdered  cliarcoal, 
in  tlie  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a gallon 
of  rum  ; stir  up  well,  and  let  this  remain 
for  six  months,  then  repeat  it.  The  co- 
lour will  he  rendered  pale,  but  the  rum 
will  improve  wonderfully  in  flavoim  and 
quality. 

RLIST.  The  preservation  of  iron  and 
steel  from  rust  is  a very  important  consi- 
deration in  domestic  economy.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  of  doing  this  is  very  little 
known,  and  is  far  superior  to  any  other : — 
add  to  a quart  of  cold  water  half  a pound 
of  quick  lime ; let  this  stand  until  the  top 
is  perfectly  clear ; pour  off  the  clear  liquid, 
and  stir  up  with  it  a quantity  of  olive  oil, 
until  the  mixture  becomes  a thick  cream, 
or  rather  assumes  the  consistence  of  butter 
which  has  been  melted  for  the  table,  and 
has  become  cold.  Rub  the  iron  or  steel 
which  is  to  be  put  by  with  this  mixture, 
and  then  wrap  it  up  in  paper.  Knives 
and  other  steel  articles  treated  in  this 
way  will  not  acquire  the  slightest  rust. 
If  the  nature  of  the  articles  will  not  admit 
of  their  being  uTapped  up  in  paper,  they 
will  remain  free  from  rust  hy  covering 
them  more  thickly  with  the  mixture. 

SAEFROX.  A bulbous  plant,  culti- 
vated in  England  as  an  ornament,  the 
flower  forming  an  agreeable  variety  for  a 
border.  In  the  East,  the  flower  is  gathered 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  is  highly 
esteemed.  It  used  to  be  at  one  time  largely 
imported  into  England,  as  it  was  said  to 
have  many  fine  sedative  properties,  but  it 
is  little  used  now.  A few  years  ago  it 
was  pretended  that  by  placing  a quantity 
of  saffron  next  to  the  skin,  preGously  to 
embarking  on  a sea  voyage,  sea-sickness 
might  be  avoided ; large  quantities  of 
sa^on  were  sold  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
was  soon  foimd  that  it  had  none  of  the 
virtue  which  had  been  ascribed  to  it.  In 
the  South  of  France,  saffron  is  not  merely 
used  to  give  a rich  colour  to  many  dishes, 
but  it  is  also  made  into  preserves,  and  is 
taken  medicinally  in  colds  and  nervous 
attacks.  The  dye  given  out  b}’-  saffron  is 
a very  fine  one.  , Saffron  is  frequently 
added  to  liqueurs  in  France,  in  the  belief 
that  it  has  a tranquillizing  effect  on  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach. 

SAGE.  This  herb  is  used  in  the  kitchen 
for  seasoning,  and  is  very  wholesome.  Cul- 
pepper is  very  diffuse  m his  eulogj'  of  it 
as  a medicine,  and  ascrihes  to  it  sovereign 
powers.  It  has  certainly  been  used  with 
advantage  in  cases  of  pulmonary  diseast>, 
when  not  too  fiir  advanced,  and  is  refresh- 
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ing  when  made  into  tea  mixed  witli  balm, 
when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the  infu- 
sion of  Chinese  tea.  The  mode  of  using 
it  for  pulmonary  complaints  is  to  express 
the  juice  of  the  young  green  leaves,  and 
to  take  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  morn- 
ing and  evening,  mixed  with  honey.  An 
extract  may  also  be  made  from  it  in  the 
same  way  as  from  the  lettuce.  (See  Let- 
tuce.) The  sage  preferred  for  the  kitchen 
is  the  red  kind,  and  it  should  be  grown  in 
a light  poor  soil.  The  propagation  is 
very  easy,  by  slips  or  cuttings  in  the 
spring;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put 
them  deeply  in  the  ground,  and  to  water 
frequently. 

SAGO.  A farinaceous  and  gummy 
production  from  a species  of  palm  tree.  It 
is  similar  as  an  article  of  diet  to  tapioca, 
and  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  invalids 
and  cliildren.  It  is  made  into  a pudding, 
(see  Pastry,)  or  is  boiled  in  milk  or  wine, 
in  which  case,  being  first  washed,  it  is  dis- 
solved by  boiling  in  water,  the  milk  or  white 
wine  being  then  added,  and  the  whole 
boiled  for  a short  time.  Wine  sago  is  found 
to  be  a very  strengthening  and  wholesome 
article  for  old  and  feeble  persons.  If 
French  white  wane  be  used,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  add  water ; but  if  sherry  or 
Madeira  be  used,  the  quantity  of  water 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
wine.  It  may  be  sweetened  according  to 
taste,  and  either  cinnamon,  lemon  peel, 
orange  w'ater,  or  nutmeg  may  be  added. 

SALAD.  Raw  vegetables,  dressed 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  other  seasoning.  It 
is  a general  opinion  with  medical  men  in 
England  that  salads  of  every  kind,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  vegetables  being 
uncooked,  are  imwholesome ; but  the  me- 
dical men  on  the  Continent  do  not  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  salads 
there  are  not  merely  eaten  as  in  England, 
as  an  agreeable  variety,  but  form  an  essen- 
tial article  of  diet.  In  fact,  there  is  not 
one  table  in  a hundred  at  which  salad  is 
not  served,  the  only  difference  being  that, 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  salad 
is  the  first  dish,  whilst  in  other  parts  it  is 
the  last.  With  many  of  the  lower,  and 
even  middle  orders  in  France,  a salad  and 
an  omelet  frequently  compose  the  whole  of 
the  dinner.  The  mode  of  dressing  salad 
on  the  Continent  differs  essentially  from 
that  adopted  in  England ; a larger  quan- 
tity of  salt  and  oil  is  used,  and  very  little 
vinegar.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  ex- 
cess of  oil  that  salad  is  considered  more 
wliolesome  in  France  than  in  England 
may  be  a question.  'I'he  linglish  dressing 
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for  salad,  composed  of  egg,  mustard,  &c., 
mixed  with  the  oil  and  vinegar,  is  never 
adopted  in  France,  except  for  a dish 
called  Mayonnaise,  which  is  cold  fowl 
cut  into  pieces,  and  served  with  lettuce, 
and  a dressing  which  is  entirely  similar 
to  the  English  salad  sauce,  even  to  its 
acidity.  In  France,  a great  number  of 
vegetables  are  used  for  salad  which  are 
little  known  in  England.  The  common 
dandelion  is  very  much  used  by  the  lower 
orders,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  vegetables  so  used.  Boiled 
beet  root,  cut  in  slices,  is  served  with  al- 
most every  salad,  and  is  a great  improve- 
ment. The  best  dressing  for  salad,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  taste,  is  the  yolk  of  hard 
eggs  rubbed  up  with  oil,  vinegar,  mustard, 
pepper,  and  salt ; some  add  a little  sugar. 
As  few  persons  agree  as  to  which  of  these 
ingredients  should  predominate,  it  would 
be  useless  to  give  instructions  for  the 
mixing.  Watercresses  are,  perhaps,  after 
the  dandelion,  the  most  wholesome  vege- 
table for  salads;  and  next  to  watercresses, 
the  lettuce,  from  its  sedative  properties. 
Celery  is  generally  mixed  with  salad  in 
England,  but  seldom  forms  a salad  of 
itself ; whereas  in  France  it  is  a distinct 
dish ; but,  unlike  all  other  salad,  it  is  pre- 
pared with  a large  quantity  of  mustard, 
probably  as  a stimulating  condiment,  to 
counteract  its  natural  indigestible  charac- 
ter. Where  onions  do  not  disagree  with 
the  stomach,  and  the  flavour  is  not  dis- 
liked, they  should  always  be  mixed  with 
salad,  as  they  give  a warmth  which  is 
wanting  in  the  other  vegetables.  To 
those  who  like  the  flavour  of  garlic,  it  is 
recommended  to  rub  the  bottom  of  the 
salad  bowl  with  a clove  of  this  vegetable, 
without  putting  any  portion  of  the  garlic 
itself  into  the  salad. 

SALSIFY — Is  a root,  the  leaves  of 
which  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
leek.  It  contains  a large  portion  of  sac- 
charine matter,  and  is  nutritious.  This 
root  is  not  much  used  in  England ; but 
on  the  Continent  it  is  cooked  in  different 
ways,  and  by  many  is  much  liked.  It  is 
sown  in  March ; and  when  the  plants  arc 
at  a proper  growth,  they  are  thinned  to 
about  six  inches  apart.  The  salsify  re- 
quires a mellow  deep  soil ; the  roots  may 
remain  in  the  ground,  and  be  taken  up  as 
wanted  through  the  winter. 

To  Bom  Salsify.  Wash  it  well  in 
vinegar  and  water,  and  scrape  off  all  the 
skin,  removing  every  black  spot ; then  boil 
it  as  asparagus,  and  serve  with  melted 
butter. 
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Anotlicr  way : Scrape  and  clean  as 

above  ; then  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  ■ 
a little  water,  salt,  lemon  juiee,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour;  serve  with  hot 
cream,  or  Espagnole  sauce. 

To  Fry  Salsify.  Prepare  them  as 
above,  cut  them  into  pieces  of  three  inches 
in  length,  dip  them  in  hatter,  and  fry  to 
a good  colour.  A little  brandy  may  be 
added  to  the  batter. 

SALT.  This  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  condiments,  and  otherwise  the  most 
valuable  of  all  natural  produetions ; with- 
out the  use  of  salt,  our  food  would  be  in- 
sipid, and  health  would  be  impossible ; for 
the  culinary  preparations  of  civilized  life 
would  be  little  less  than  poisonous  with- 
out it.  Salt  is  also  a valuable  addition  to 
the  food  of  the  lower  animals,  by  which  it 
is  usually  much  relished.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk  from  the  cow  is  im- 
proved by  giving  to  it  in  some  malt, 
grains,  or  other  food,  about  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  salt,  an  hour  before  milking. 
Horses  are  kept  in  health  bj^  giving  about 
half  an  ounce  of  salt  twice  a-day;  it 
should  also  be  given  to  sheep  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  half 
an  ounce  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours ; and  poultry  is  much  improved 
when  fattening,  if  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  salt  be  added  to  every  pound  weight  of 
their  food.  Salt  is  invaluable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  meat  and  other  articles  of 
food,  for  although  it  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  strongest  anti-putrescents,  it  is  al- 
most the  only  one  fit  for  domestic  use,  as 
it  communicates  no  unpleasant  flavour  to 
the  articles  for  which  it  is  employed. 
Salted  articles,  however,  are  not  generally 
wholesome,  not  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  which  they  contain,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  which  they  undergo, 
and  which  renders  them  indigestible; 
thus  it  happens  that  the  long  and  exclu- 
sive use  of  salted  food,  where  fresh  vege- 
tables cannot  be  obtained  at  the  same  time, 
brings  on  scurvy.  Salt  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  arts  and  in  chemistry ; soda 
is  made  from  it,  by  its  decomposition  with 
sulphuric  acid ; it  is  also  a valuable  article 
for  manuring  land.  There  are,  in  many 
countries,  natural  salt  springs,  which 
yield  abundantly  by  evaporation  of  the 
water,  after  which  the  salt  undergoes  a 
preparation  to  render  it  white  for  the 
table.  What  is  called  sea-salt,  which  is 
also  very  good,  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
of  the  sea  water  by  heat.  The  water 
flies  off  in  vapour,  ana  leaves  the  salt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evaporating  pans.  Some 
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time  ago  considerable  sensation  was  pro- 
duced by  a iiretendeil  discovery  of  the 
importance  of  salt  mixed  with  brandy  as  a 
remedy  for  both  internal  and  external 
diseases.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  remedy 
internally,  and  as  an  external  remedy  for 
rheumatism,  sprains,  &c.,  it  is  no  novelty  ; 
it  was  used  nearly  a century  ago  in  many 
parts  of  England.  The  old  mode  was  to 
put  a handful  of  coarse  salt  into  a large 
cup,  to  fill  up  the  cup  with  brandy, 
to  make  it  hot  before  the  fire,  and  rub 
sharply  with  the  salt  and  brandy  together. 
It  is  a very  useful  external  remedy,  but 
spirits  of  wme  to  the  salt  would  be  much 
better  than  brandy. 

Salting  and  Cueing  Animal  Sub- 
stances. A patent  has  been  taken  out 
in  England  for  a new  process  of  salt- 
ing and  curing.  The  meat  to  be  cured 
is  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  of  considerable 
strength,  connected  by  a pipe  and  stop- 
cock with  the  brine  tube,  also  with  an 
exhausting  pump ; the  cover  having  been 
screwed  down  on  the  vessel,  the  air  is  ex- 
tracted and  a vacuum  established ; where- 
upon, the  stop-cock  being  properly  turned, 
the  brine  rushes  in  and  takes  the  place  of 
the  air,  filling  the  pores  of  the  meat,  and 
penetrating  thoroughly  the  animal  sub- 
stance ; lest,  however,  some  parts  of  the 
meat  might  not  have  been  impregnated 
\vdth  the  pickle  by  this  re-action  and  the 
common  atmospheric  pressure,  more  of  the 
liquid  from  the  tub,  prepared  to  taste  with 
salt  alone,  or  with  saltpetre,  or  sugar,  or 
spice,  or  alum,  in  the  case  of  hides,  is 
pumped  in  by  a small  condensing  engine, 
(connected,  of  course,  with  the  iron 
vessel,)  until  a pressure  of  from  150  lbs. 
to  200  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  is  attained. 
The  animal  substance  is  allowed  to  re- 
main under  pressure  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  the  process  is  complete.  The 
meat  when  taken  out  is  thoroughlj’’  satu- 
rated with-  the  brine,  the  full  flavour  of 
which  is  imparted  to  it,  and  it  is  well  cured. 

SAIMPHIRE.  This  is  a difficult  herb 
to  cultivate ; it  requires  a rich  light  soil 
mixed  with  sand,  and  the  plants  from  the 
seed  must  be  well  watered  and  sheltered 
until  they  take  deep  root.  Samphire 
should  be  sown,  if  possible,  in  the  inter- 
stices of  old  walls,  and  having  once  taken 
root  there,  it  is  likely  to  stand.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  pickling. 

SXUCES.  Although  the  use  of  ex- 
citing sauces  may,  in  some  cases,  be  in- 
jurious to  the  stomach,  it  is  a fact,  that, 
when  carefully  made,  and  taken  with 
moderation,  the  excitement  which  they 
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produce  is  of  a healthy  character ; without 
them  many  persons  would  be  unable  to 
derive  that  gratification  from  their  food 
which  is  essential  to  the  digestive  process ; 
and  many  meats  which,  without  sauces, 
would  fatigue  the  stomach,  are  rendered 
by  the  use  of  them  much  more  agreeable 
and  nutritious.  As,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  variety  of  sauces  which  are  made,  the 
bases  of  them  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  the  ingenuity  of  the  cook  finds 
an  abundant  field  for  exercise,  as  they  can 
be  modified  and  varied  to  an  almost  in- 
terminable extent.  One  thing  in  the 
manufacture  of  sauces  is  essentially  requi- 
site : the  butter  should  in  all  cases  be  of 
the  best  quality ; and  when  unsalted  butter 
is  not  perfectly  sweet,  it  will  be  always 
better  to  employ  salted  butter  of  erood 
quality. 

Apple  Sauce.  Having  pared,  cored, 
and  sliced  some  apples,  boil  them  in  water 
with  a slice  of  lemon  peel,  until  tender, 
when  they  must  be  strained  and  mashed ; 
add  to  them  a small  piece  of  butter  and  a 
little  sugar ; good  moist  sugar  is  prefer- 
able ; heat  and  serve. 

Bechamel  Sauce.  Chop  some  shalots, 
parsley,  and  chives,  very  fce ; put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a bit  of  butter,  a 
little  flour,  cream,  salt,  and  pepper;  let  the 
whole  boil  till  it  becomes  thick  ; a little 
nutmeg  may  sometimes  be  added,  to 
vary  the  flavour. 

Sauce  fob  Boiled  Beef.  Take  the 
water  in  which  a large  onion  has  been 
boiled,  and  mix  with  it  a little  chopped 
parsley  and  chives,  some  rich  gravy,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  covered  with  flour ; boil 
them  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  add 
some  capers,  chopped  fine. 

Black  Butteb.  Put  any  quantity  of 
butter  required  into  a saucepan,  and  heat 
it  over  the  fire  until  the  colour  has  turned ; 
just  before  it  is  taken  off,  add  a little 
vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper.  This  is  the 
common  mode  of  making  black  butter. 
But  where  a fine  flavour  is  required,  a 
table-spoonfiil  or  more,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  butter,  of  the  following  vinegar 
must  be  used  : — Take  a pint  of  white  wine 
vinegar ; put  into  it  a small  quantity  of  the 
usual  sweet  herbs,  a few  cloves,  salt,  pepper, 
and  a sliced  shalot ; let  these  stand  in  the 
sun  for  a fortnight,  or  infuse  near  the  fire ; 
then  strain,  clear  off,  and  put  into  another 
bottle.  This  vinegar  may  be  used  with  a 
variety  of  sauces. 

Sauce  Boubgeoise.  To  a pint  of  good 
velonte,  or  other  good  stock,  add  a glass 
of  French  white  wine,  a little  pepper  and 
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salt,  a few  shreds  of  lemon  peel,  a bay 
leaf,  and  a little  white  wine  vinegar ; let 
the  whole  stand  over  hot  ashes  for  six  or 
eight  hours  ; then  strain  it  for  use ; in  a 
cool  place  it  will  keep  some  days,  and  is 
excellent  with  any  meat,  fish,  or  game. 

Bbead  Sauce.  Boil  the  cnimb  of  bread 
with  a minced  onion  and  some  whole 
white  pepper ; when  the  onion  is  cooked, 
take  it  out,  as  also  the  peppercorns,  and 
put  the  bread,  carefully  crushed  through  a 
sieve,  into  a saucepan  with  cream,  a little 
butter  and  salt,  stirring  it  carefully  till  it 
boils. 

Bbown  Sauce.  Put  into  a saucepan 
two  pounds  of  beef,  the  same  quantity  of 
veal,  an  old  fowl,  some  onions  and  carrots, 
and  throw  over  the  whole  a pint  of  water ; 
place  this  on  a strong  fire  imtil  it  begins 
to  glaze ; then  put  the  vessel  on  a slower 
fire ; and  when  your  glaze  begins  to  brown, 
put  to  it  a little  stock,  adding  to  it  some 
mushrooms,  chiboles,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a few  cloves  and  bay  leaves ; skim  it,  put 
a little  salt,  and  let  it  simmer  for  three 
hours  ; then  strain  the  liquor  off,  and  add 
to  it  a roux  which  you  have  made  in  a 
separate  vessel,  and  let  it  boil  again  an- 
other hour ; you  have^only  then  to  take  the 
fat  off  and  pass  it  through  a sieve,  when  it 
is  ready  for  use. 

Capeb  Sauce.  Have  ready  some  melted 
butter,  and  when  you  have  chopped  your 
capers,  put  them  in  it  ivith  a little  lemon 
pickle ; the  butter  should  be  again  heated, 
after  the  capers  are  added ; but  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  boil. 

Shabp  Sauce  fob  Cold  IIeats.  Into 
a quart  of  white  wine  vinegar,  put  eight- 
cloves  of  garlic,  twelve  shalots,  a small 
clove  of  ginger,  a little  salt,  and  the  peel  of 
a lemon ; boil  them  together  for  a short 
time ; then  strain  and  bottle  for  use. 

CuLLis.  Brown  some  sliced  onions, 
caiTots,  celery,  and  parsley,  in  a saucepan, 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  butter ; add 
a pint,  or  a pint  and  a half  of  consommd ; 
boil  together  and  strain,  then  set  by  for 
use. 

Sauce  a la  Diable.  Chop  six  shalots 
very  fine,  put  them  into  a saucepan  -with 
a large  glass  of  vinegar,  a clove  of  garlic, 
a bay  leaf,  and  some  veal  jelly ; reduce  the 
whole  together  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
jelly  by  adding  a little^good  stock  and 
a table -spoonful  of  olive  oil. 

Dutch  Sauce.  Mx  well  together  half 
a pound  of  butter,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs ; 
then  put  this  paste  into  a saucepan  with 
some  salt,  whole  pepper,  the  juice  of  three 
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lemons,  and  half  a tumbler  of  water ; put 
it  on  a charcoal  fire,  and  keep  stirring 
until  it  has  become  sufficiently  thick  to 
lay  on  the  vegetobles  or  fish,  over  which 
you  may  throw  it. 

Egg  Sauce.  Boil  the  eggs  very  hard; 
when  taken  up,  throw  them  into  cold 
water ; take  off  the  shells,  and  chop  the 
eggs  rather  fine  ; have  ready  your  melted 
butter,  into  which  throw  them ; heat  it 
well  and  serve. 

Sauce  Espagnole.  . Take  half  a pint 
of  cullis,  the  same  quantity  of  beef  stock, 
some  parsley,  shalots,  a little  garlic,  a 
sliced  parsnip,  a sliced  carrot,  a head  of 
celery,  a bay  leaf,  a sliced  onion,  and  a 
little  coriander  seed ; boil  for  two  hours 
over  a slow  fire,  skimming  occasionally ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper ; strain  and 
set  by  for  use. 

Fish  Sauce.  To  about  four  ounces  of 
melted  butter,  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
mushroom  catsup,  a table-spoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  a table-spoonful  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  some  Cayenne,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  soy. 

Lobster  Sauce.  Take  the  body  of  a 
boiled  lobster  cut  or  tom  into  small 
pieces,  and  mix  it  with  melted  butter  and 
a little  rich  beef  gravy,  seasoning  accord- 
ing to  taste ; boil  them  up,  turning  one 
way;  the  spawn  of  the  lobster  pounded 
may  be  added  to  the  sauce. 

Otster  Sauce.  The  oysters  are  to  be 
bearded  and  scalded ; then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  thicken  it  with  a little  flour 
and  butter,  adding  lemon  juice  in  small 
quantity,  and  a few  table-spoonfuls  of 
cream ; heat  the  oysters  well  in  this  mix- 
ture, but  do  not  let  them  boil ; some  per- 
sons add  spices  in  making  oyster  sauce,  in 
which  case  it  must  be  left  longer  on  the 
fire,  simmering  gently,  but  never  being 
allowed  to  boil.  An  imitation  oyster  sauce 
may  be  made  by  boiling  two  or  three 
chopped  anchovies  with  spices,  in  about  a 
tumbler  of  water  until  the  anchovies  are 
dissolved ; this  is  then  strained  and 
thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  the  whole 
being  simmered  together  afterwards  for  a 
few  minutes.  Another  substitute  for  oyster 
sauce  may  be  made  with  flour,  butter,  new 
milk,  rich  gravy,  essence  of  anchovy, 
nutmeg,  and  pepper. 

Shrimp  Sauce.  Take  some  shrimps, 
and  when  yon  have  picked  them  from  the 
shell  as  much  as  you  can  without  break- 
ing them,  put  them  into  some  good  melted 
butter  which  you  have  previously  pre- 
pared ; add  a table-spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle  ; heat  well  and  serve. 
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Sauce  for  Game  or  Poultry.  Put 
into  a stewpan,  and  set  over  a very  slow 
fire,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  French  white 
wine,  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  three  of 
oil,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  some 
spice ; mobten  the  whole  with  some  good 
gravy. 

German  Sauce.  Put  some  cullis  or 
velontd  into  a steuqian  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  good  stock ; add  a little 
parsley  chopped  fine,  the  livers  of  two 
fowls  braided,  an  anchovy  washed  and 
chopped,  a piece  of  butter,  some  salt  and 
whole  pepper;  thicken  the  whole  over  a 
slow  me,  and  use  it  as  required;  it  is 
good  with  any  dish. 

Gherkin  Sauce.  Chop  some  gher- 
kins, and  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  a 
little  butter  and  spices  to  your  taste ; dust 
in  a little  flour,  and  moisten  with  a little 
gravy  or  stock. 

Italian  Sauce.  Cut  up  some  mush- 
rooms very  small,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  a little  parsley,  a bay  leaf, 
and  a few  shalots ; turn  the  whole  a few 
times  over  the  fire,  and  dredge  in  a little 
flour ; add  a little  good  stock,  and  a wine 
glass  of  French  white  vifine ; let  it  boil  half 
an  hour ; then  skim,  strain,  and  serve. 

Liver  Sauce.  Boil  the  liver  of  a fowl 
for  a few  minutes  in  water,  and  rub  it 
through  a sieve  with  a part  of  the  water 
in  which  it  has  been  boiled ; then  make 
some  melted  butter,  adding  a little  cream ; 
and  when  it  is  hot,  put  the  grated  liver 
into  it,  seasoning  with  pepper,  salt,  grated 
lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg ; this  sauce  is 
used  for  roasted  fowl,  and  is  usually 
poured  over  it. 

Melted  Butter.  Flour  the  butter, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a little 
milk,  stirring  carefully  one  way  till  it 
boils. 

Sauce  a la  Menagere.  Boil  very 
gently  for  about  twenty  minutes  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  French  white  wine,  some  good 
gravy,  a little  melted  butter,  a handful  of 
crumbs  of  bread,  some  shalots,  chilwls, 
parsley,  and  spices ; when  about  to  scn'e, 
add  a little  dash  of  vinegar. 

]\Lnt  Sauce.  This  sauce  is  seldom 
used  but  with  roast  lamb ; to  prcjiare  it, 
pick,  wash,  and  chop  fine  some  green 
spearmint ; to  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
minced  leaves,  put  eight  of  vinegar,  add- 
ing a little  brown  sugar ; sen  e cold  in  a 
sauce  tureen. 

^luSIIROOM  AND  WaLNUT  S.\UCE. 

Take  a pint  of  mushrooms,  and  the  sjime 
quantity  of  walnut  pickle  ; add  five  or  six 
cloves  of  gai'lic,  and  a table-sjx>onful  of 
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essence  of  anchovies ; put  them  into  a 
bottle,  and  set  it  without  the  cork  in  boil- 
ing" water  tor  about  halt  an  hour  \ then 
cork  up,  and  put  by  for  use. 

Onion  Sauce.  Take  as  many  onions 
as  you  may  consider  necessary;  boil  them 
until  tender,  taking  care  to  change  the 
water  two  or  three  times  to  render  them 
more  mild ; then  strain,  and  mash  them 
in  a bowl,  adding  a piece  of  butter,  and 
a little  salt ; place  it  on  the  fire  again  be- 
fore serving. 

Pahseey  and  Buttee.  When  you 
have  melted  your  butter,  have  ready  some 
parsley  chopped  very  fine,  which  has  been 
previously  scalded,  and  put  into  it,  giving 
it  a boil,  up  before  serving.  Fennel  sauce 
is  made  in  the  same  way. 

Peppek  Sauce.  Put  into  a saucepan 
a small  handful  of  parsley,  some  chiboles, 
two  or  three  bay  leaves,  a little  thyme, 
some  fine  pepper,  a wine-glassful  of 
vinegar,  and  a little  butter ; let  this  stand 
over  a charcoal  fire  until  it  has  very  con- 
siderably wasted ; then  add  a little  roux  or 
espagnole,  and  a small  quantity  of  good 
stock ; after  it  has  been  over  the  fire  suffi- 
ciently long,  pass  it  through  a sieve  with- 
out stirring  it  up ; this  sauce  should  be 
rather  pungent,  and  is  good  with  all 
dishes  that  require  to  be  highly-flavoured. 

Sauce  Piquant,  ob  Shaep  Sauce. 
After  having  made  a roux,  (see  article 
Roux,)  and  moistened  it  with  some  good 
stock,  add  half  a tumbler  of  vinegar,  a 
little  allspice,  a small  bunch  of  thyme,  and 
a bay  leaf ; place  the  whole  over  a slow 
fire  to  thicken,  when  it  must  be  passed 
through  a sieve ; season  to  your  taste ; 
the  flavour  may  be  occasionally  varied,  by 
adding  sliced  carrots,  shalots,  and  a little 
parsley,  and  seasoning  with  Cayenne. 

Sauce  Ravigotte.  Put  into  a sauce- 
pan some  good  gravy,  a little  vinegar, 
some  spices,  watercress,  cerfeuil,  and 
stragon,  chopped  fine ; boil  them  altoge- 
ther for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  melt  into  it  a little  butter 
into  which  some  flour  has  been  rubbed, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire  again  for  a few 
minutes,  shaking  it  well. 

Sauce  Robeet.  Slice  eight  or  ten 
large  onions,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter ; 
put  them  on  a strong  fire,  and  when  your 
onions  are  of  a light  brown  colour,  add 
three  large  table-spoonfuls  of  roux,  two  of 
stock;  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken  a 
little,  withdraw  it  from  the  fire,  skim  off 
the  fat,  and  when  about  to  serve  it,  add  a 
spoonful  of  mustard.  Do  not  let  it  boil. 
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Tomata  Sauce.  Put  ten  or  a dozen 
of  these  vegetables  in  a stewpan,  with  an 
onion,  and  a little  minced  ham,  a clove 
or  two,  or  a little  thyme ; when  the  love 
apples  arc  melted,  rub  them  through  a 
sieve,  adding  a little  flour,  and  season  to 
your  taste.  Before  served,  it  must  be 
boiled  for  some  minutes. 

Another  way:  Cut  some  tomatas  into 
small  pieces,  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a little  butter,  two  or  three  onions 
sliced,  a little  parsley,  thyme,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a clove  or  ,two ; w’hen  done, 
strain  through  a hair  sieve. 

Sauce  Touenee.  Dilute  some  white 
roux  with  a little  good  veal  stock,  adding 
chopped  mushrooms,  parsley,  and  chives, 
or  green  onions.  Boil  them  gently,  skim- 
ming carefully;  then  strain  and  set  by 
for  use.  This  sauce,  mixed  with  an  equffi 
part  of  consomme,  and  thickened  over 
a brisk  fire,  adding  some  boiling  cream, 
and  boiling  together  with  seasoning,  ac- 
cording to  taste,  makes  another  velonte 
sauce.  (See  Veeonte  Sauce.) 

TEurriiE  Sauce.  Take  some  truffles, 
mushrooms,  half  a clove  of  garlic,  some 
parsley  and  young  onions ; chop  the 
whole  together  very  fine';  then  put  them 
on  the  fire  with  a little  stock,  a glass  of 
French  white  wine,  a little  salad  oil, 
pepper  and  salt ; let  the  whole  stew  toge- 
ther ; skim  off  the  grease  before  serving. 

Sauce  Veeonte.  Put  half  a pound 
of  knuckle  of  veal,  two  fowls,  four  cai'- 
rots,  four  onions,  two  cloves,  some  par- 
sley and  chibols,  into  a saucepan ; cover 
them  with  consomm6,  and  put  them  over 
a sharp  fire;  skim  carefully;  and  when  the 
liquid  has  diminished,  fill  up  the  sauce- 
pan with  consomme,  skimming  from  time 
to  time ; when  it  boils,  stand  it  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  make  a white  roux,  with  which 
put  twenty  champignons,  and  the  juice 
of  a lemon ; pour  upon  this  some  of  the 
liquor  of  your  velonte,  and  let  them  boil ; 
when  this  has  been  done,  pour  the  whole 
into  the  saucepan  with  the  meat,  and 
let  them  boil  together;  then  strain, 
taking  care  that  the  velontd  be  as  white 
as  possible.  Set  it  by  for  use. 

"White  Sauce.  Put  into  a saucepan 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  half  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  some  salt,  and 
M'hole  pepper;  add  a little  water;  mix 
the  whole  well  together  w’ith  a wooden 
spoon ; set  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  until 
it  is  well  mixed.  Do  not  let  it  boil,  as  it 
makes  it  strong. 

White  Sauce  without  Buttee. 
Take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  adding  to  it  a 
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little  salt ; heat  it  up  with  a M'ooden 
spoon,  and  pour  into  it,  while  beating, 
four  or  five  ounces  of  salad  oil.  This 
sauce  must  not  bo  put  over  the  fire,  the 
heat  of  the  dish  on  which  it  is  put  being 
sufficient.  It  may  be  put  over  fish  or 
vegetables,  adding  at  the  time  a little 
vinegar,  nutmeg,  or  pepper,  according  to 
your  taste. 

SAVORY.  A herb  formerly  much 
used  in  cookery,  but  less  so  at  present. 
It  was  also  once  a favourite  in  herbal  medi- 
cine ; but  has  lost  its  reputation.  Summer 
savory  is  sown  in  the  spring,  in  shallow 
drills,  rather  less  than  a foot  apart ; win- 
ter savory  may  be  propagated  from  cut- 
tings and  slips. 

SCOURING.  This  term  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  operations  of  cleans- 
ing in  which  a brush  is  used,  and  also  as 
regards  culinary  and  other  utensils  which 
are  cleaned  without  its  aid.  By  scouring, 
however,  we  shall  here  refer  only  to  the 
operation  of  cleaning  woollens,  cottons, 
silks,  and  other  fabrics  of  a similar  na- 
ture. (See  Silks.)  In  scouring  of  this 
description  the  article  to  be  cleaned  is 
stretched  upon  a board,  and  the  stains 
having  been  removed  (see  Stains)  it  is 
well  brushed  with  soap  and  water,  or  ox- 
gall, (see  Ox  G-vi.l),  and  then  the  soap 
or  gaU  is  subsequently  washed  out  Avith 
clean  water.  As  many  articles  become 
unfit  for  use  less  by  the  wear  which  they 
have  undergone,  than  by  the  stains  of 
grease,  &c.,  and  the  dirt  which  they  have 
received,  the  operation  of  scouring,  when 
carefully  performed,  is  a very  useM  one, 
and  frequently  renders  unnecessary  the 
purchase  of  a new  article.  Unfortunately, 
however,  most  of  the  professional  scourers, 
in  order  to  get  rapidly  through  their 
work,  use  brushes  of  such  hardness  that 
the  texture  of  the  article  under  their 
hands  is  partially  destroyed,  and  the 
owner,  far  from  finding  economy  in 
having  had  it  cleaned,  is  a serious  loser. 
It  is  always  desirable  therefore  to  per- 
form the  operation  at  home.  Hot  water 
should  never  be  used  in  scouring  of  this 
nature ; the  brushes  should  be  only  mode- 
rately hard,  and  sufficient  time  should  be 
employed  to  effect  the  thorough  cleansing, 
without  injury  to  the  texture  of  the  object 
to  be  cleaned. 

SHALOTS.  This  root  is  used  in 
most  seasoned  dishes ; its  favour  is  milder 
than  the  garlic,  and  more  pungent  than 
the  onion,  and  it  must  therefore  be  used  in 
moderate  fpiantities.  The  soil  for  sha- 
lots  should  be  light  and  well  broken,  and 
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be  well  manured  with  old,  rotten  dung. 
'J'he  sets  are  planted  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  at  about  four  inch(»  apart, 
and  three  inches  deep.  The  wop  is 
talccn  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour, 
and  is  hung  in  a cool,  dry  place  for  use. 

SHRUB.  A compound  liquor  of  rum 
and  sugar.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
be  unwholesome.  Jlixed  with  cold  water, 
however,  it  forms  an  agreeable  beverage 
in  warm  weather. 

SIEVE.  An  utensil  perforated  with 
holes,  or  made  partly  with  wire,  muslin,  or 
other  substance,  to  allow  the  finer  parts  of 
any  article  to  pass  through,  and  the  grosser 
parts  to  remain.  In  perfumery  sieves  are 
made  of  gauze,  muslin,  silk,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  powders  to  be  sifted ; they 
should  always  have  covers  over  them,  to 
enable  the  operator  to  agitate  the  sieve 
powerfully,  mthout  losing  any  portion  of 
the  contents. 

SILKS,  TO  WASH  OR  CLEAN.  (See 
Washing.)  Silks  are  never  washed  so 
well  as  in  a running  stream,  using  the 
clay  called  puddle,  instead  of  soap,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  operation,  and 
only  employing  soap  once  or  twice.  In- 
deed, if  the  application  of  the  clay  be 
found  sufficient,  soap  should  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  Fuller’s  earth  reduced 
to  powder,  and  made  with  water  into  a 
kind  of  cake,  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  particular  clay  alluded  to.  TSTien 
the  silk  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
the  stains,  if  there  were  any,  removqi  (see 
Stains),  it  must  be  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  stream,  until  all  the 
earth  or  soap  disappears ; and  then  be  put 
to  dry  udthout  being  iiTTing.  K a running 
stream  be  not  at  hand,  rinse  in  frequent 
waters,  and  press  ■with  the  hand.  Silks 
thus  cleaned  have  a beautiful  brightness, 
when  dry.  The  following  receipt  for 
cleaning  silks  has  been  communicated  by 
a celebrated  degraisseur  (scourer)  of 
Paris. 

Simple  Method  for  Cleaning  Silk, 
Cotton,  and  Woollen  Stuffs,  with- 
out Injuring  the  Colours.  Take  half 
a pound  of  black  soap,  half  a pound  of 
honey,  and  the  same  quantity  of  brandy, 
(quarter  of  a litre,)  and  mix  them  well 
together  over  a slow  fire ; then  take  the 
silk,  cotton,  or  woollen  stuff  wliieh  is  to 
be  cleaned,  spread  it  on  a table,  and  with 
a soft  brush  rub  the  stuff  with  the  soapy 
composition  all  over,  on  Iroth  sides ; have 
ready  at  hand  three  pails  of  water,  two  of 
soft,'  (rain  or  river  water.)  and  one  of 
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liarcl,  (pump  water;)  plunge  the  stuff,  well 
soaped  and  scrubbed,  firet  in  the  soft 
water,  until  the  soap  is  discharged ; next 
rinse  itAvell  in  the  hard  water,  and  after- 
wards hang  it  up  to  dry;  when  dry,  (if 
the  stuff  is  of  silk  or  cotton,)  pass  it  through 
a little  gum  watei',  and,  finally,  iron  it  all 
over  with  a hot  iron.  The  same  method 
will  answer  equally  well  for  cotton  and 
woollen  stuftk 

SN’AILS.  These  animals  were  much 
used  for  the  kitchen  by  many  of  the  an- 
cients, and  they  still  form  a dish  in  Italy 
and  the  South  of  France ; but  notwith- 
standing all  the  care  that  can  be  taken  in 
cleaning  them,  they  can  scarcely  ever  be 
made  agreeable  eating.  They  have,  how- 
ever, still  a high  medicinal  reputation,  and 
are  used  not  unfrequently  on  the  Conti- 
nent boiled  in  milk,  as  a remedy  for  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  other  quality  to  recommend 
them  than  their  highly  viscous  character, 
and  some  snails  are  even  decidedly  un- 
wholesome; particularly  those  which  are 
found  in  vineyards,  and  on  hedges.  V arious 
preparations  are  sold  in  Paris  as  remedies 
for  consumption,  which  are  said  to  be 
made  from  snails,  but  tliere  is  probably 
no  truth  in  the  statement.  They  are 
occasionally  brought  into  the  French 
markets  in  cages  like  bird  cages,  for  sale. 

SOAP.  The  soap  of  commerce  is  made 
by  a combination  of  oil  and  alkali,  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  stains  of 
oil  and  grease,  without  injury  to  the  object 
which  has  been  stained.  The  best  soap  is 
made  of  pure  olive  oil  and  soda ; for  the 
ordinary  soap  a more  common  oil  and 
potass  are  used.  For  general  domestic  use 
in  cleaning,  the  common  soap  is  preferable 
to  the  finer  sort.  Soap  may  be  hardened 
in  the  making  by  the  admixture  of  iron ; 
it  is  in  this  way  that  the  l\Iarseilles  mar- 
bled soap  is  made.  Great  varieties  of 
fancy  soaps  are  sold  by  the  perfumers ; 
the  Manuel  de  Parfumeurs  gives  no  less 
than  fifty  modes  of  preparation,  but  it 
would  be  a waste  of  space  to  repeat  them, 
for  no  private  person  could  prepare  them 
in  small  quantities  at  so  cheap  a rate  as 
they  can  be  sold  at  by  perfumers,  and  the 
making  of  them  is  attended  with  consi- 
derable trouble.  It  will  be  sufficient 
therefore  to  give  the  preparation  of  only 
two  or  three  domestic  soaps,  which  do  not 
fall  exactly  in  the  class  of  perfumery. 

Essence  of  Soap.  This  is  very  much 
used  on  the  Continent  for  shaving.  It  is 
made  by  dissolving  as  much  fine  dry  white 
soap  in  spirits  of  wine  as  the  spirit  will 


dissolve,  and  perfuming  it  with  any  essence. 
The  mi.xturc  should  l)c  placed  near  the 
fire,  or  in  a sand  bath ; and  if  the  whole 
does  not  dissolve,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid 
and  keep  it  for  use.  In  using  it  for  shaving, 
the  brush  should  be  dipped  in,  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  water  be  thrown  upon  the 
brush:  it  makes  a fine  lather.  This  is 
also  a good  article  to  have  in  the  house, 
as  it  may  be  used  as  a soap  liniment,  by 
adding  to  it  a little  camphor,  or  cam- 
phorated spirits  of  wine. 

Soap  Powder  — Is  made  by  taking 
white  soap  which  has  been  made  very  dry, 
by  evaporation  of  the  unctuous  parts  in  the 
sun  or  in  a drying  stove,  and  pounding  it 
in  a mortar,  and  passing  it  through  a sieve. 
The  chief  use  of  this  article  is  assisting  in 
putting  on  tight  or  damp  boots  ; a little  of 
the  powder  strewed  over  the  inside  of  the 
boot  will  obviate  any  difficulty  in  draw'ing 
it  on. 

Soap  for  Stains.  Cut  up  into  very 
fine  shreds  a pound  of  white  soap,  and  dis- 
solve it  near  the  fire  in  strong  spirits  of 
wine ; work  it  well  in  a mortar  with  eight 
yolks  of  eggs,  adding  by  degrees  two 
ounces  of  essence  of  turpentine,  and  as 
much  finely  powdered  Fuller’s  earth  as 
will  make  it  solid;  then  divide  it  into 
cakes,  and  lay  it  by  for  use.  When  it  is 
used,  wet,  if  possible,  with  hot  water,  the 
object  which  is  stained,  then  rub  it  with 
the  soap ; having  done  tliis,  take  a sponge, 
or  a fine  brush,  with  some  warm  water, 
and  rub  imtil  the  stain  has  completely  dis- 
appeared. This  soap  will  take  out  all 
stains  of  a greasy  nature. 

SOAP  WOilT,  (Sapona?da.')  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  aperient  and  sudorific, 
and  is  said  by  some  to  be  prefei'able,  as  a 
detergent  of  the  juices,  to  sassafras.  The 
leaves  agitated  in  water  raise  a sapona- 
ceous froth,  which  is  nearly  as  powei'ful 
as  soap  itself  in  washing,  and  is  frequently 
used  for  that  pui’pose. 

SODA  WATER.  On  the  first  inven- 
tion of  soda  water,  it  was  chiefly  used  by 
invalids,  under  the  belief  that  its  alkaline 
properties  facilitated  digestion,  whilst  the 
effervescence  created  a wholesome  excite- 
ment. It  soon,  however,  became  a very 
favourite  beverage  for  persons  in  health ; 
and  is  now  used  to  an  enormous  extent, 
not  only  in  England,  but  ako  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  quite  a mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  soda  water  usually  sold 
can  have  any  great  effect  as  an  all<aline 
draught.  In  many  cases  not  a grain  of  soda 
in  its  pure  form  enters  into  the  composition 
of  even  a thousand  bottles  ; the  carbonic 
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gns  which  it  contains  being  artificially  pre- 
I)ared,  and  forced  in  by  powerful  ma- 
chinery. We  must  not  conclude,  how- 
ever, from  this  circumstance,  that  the  soda 
water  of  commerce  is  a decidedly  un- 
wholesome beverage  ; it  is  only  so  when 
too  highly  charged  with  carbonic  gas ; 
for  then  a weak  stomach  finds  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  the  burden,  and  the  pe- 
culiar sensation  experienced  shews  that 
the  first  impulse  of  that  organ  is  a desire 
to  reject  what  it  receives.  Some  medical 
writers,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
soda  water  of  commerce  can  never  do 
any  good,  but  frequently  produces  harm. 
Under  this  impression,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  introduce  a new  aerated 
mixture,  in  which  the  water,  instead  of 
being  saturated  wdth  carbonic  gas,  is 
charged  mth  the  oxygen  gas,  commonly 
called  laughing  gas,  which  is  made  from 
manganese.  It  is  asserted  by  the  partisans 
of  this  new  doctrine,  that  the  oxygen  thus 
taken  into  the  stomach  is  immediately 
absorbed  and  carried  into  the  blood  ; and 
many  cases  have  been  brought  forward  of 
extraordinary  cures  effected  by  this  water, 
in  cases  of  asthma,  and  other  diseases. 
It  is  even  pretended  that  it  would  be  a 
remedy  for  cholera,  some  cases  of  that 
frightful  malady  having  been  cured  by 
the  administration  of  the  laughing  gas. 
Without  pronouncing  on  the  degree  of 
credit  due  to  this  statement,  it  may  be 
certainly  laid  down  as  a principle,  that  as 
this  gas  possesses  exhilarating  properties, 
whilst  those  of  carbonic  gas  are,  on  the 
contrary,  depressing,  the  use  of  the  new 
aerated  M'ater  would  seem  to  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  of  the  soda  water  of 
commerce.  Persons,  however,  who  are 
fond  of  soda  water,  may  make  it  them- 
selves at  a very  slight  expense  : all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  fill  a pint  bottle  to  the 
extent  of  three-fourths  with  water,  then  to 
put  in  half  a drachm  of  finely  powdered 
tartaric  acid,  and,  next,  a drachm  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  bottling  with  an  excellent 
cork,  and  tying  over  immediately;  in 
order,  however,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
gas,  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  when  tied, 
should  be  dipped  in  melted  resin.  Of 
course,  the  bottling  is  altogether  unne- 
cessary if  the  water  is  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately ; for  if  a rummer  be  filled  half 
full  with  water,  and  half  the  quantity  of 
tartaric  acid  above  prescribed  be  put  into 
it,  the  soda  being  placed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  another  glass  with  a similar 
quantity  of  water,  the  two  being  thcji 
mixed  suddenly  together,  the  whole  will 
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effervesce,  and  form  a very  agreeable  be- 
yerage.  Invalids  and  persons  liable  to 
indigestion  should,  however,  reduce  the 
quantity  of  acid  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  soda  may  be  in  excess.  The  draught 
may  be  made  more  stomachic  by  mixing  a 
little  powdered  ginger  and  sugar  with  it. 

SOUPS.  If  in  England  the  use  of 
soups  is  not  so  general  as  it  might  be,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  those  which  are  in 
their  nature  wholesome  and  economical, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  our  continental 
neighbours,  the  French,  have  carried  this 
department  of  cookery  to  an  absurd  ex- 
tent. M.  Careme,  in  his  large  work 
called  I'Art  de  la  Cuisine  Franqaise,  gives 
us  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  different 
soups,  many  of  them  exceedingly  compli- 
cated in  the  mode  of  preparation,  and 
many  merely  fanciful ; for  the  imagina- 
tion of  a French  cook  has  no  limits,  and 
he  is  as  proud  of  a slight  change  in  the 
manner  of  preparing  a soup  which  enables 
him  to  coin  a new  name,  as  a general  is 
of  a victory.  The  selection  given  in  the 
Kitchen  Dictionary,  from  all  that  is  known 
to  be  good  of  the  soups  used  in  different 
countries,  whether  as  connected  with 
health,  economy,  or  pure  gourmandize, 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes 
in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  or  in  the  pa- 
laces of  the  rich.  Where  modifications 
or  changes  are  desired,  the  inventive  fa- 
culties of  the  cook  may  be  called  into 
action  ; but  the  necessity  for  them  is  not 
very  apparent.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to 
remark  that  the  richer  soups  should  lie 
taken  sparingly ; for  it  is  a very  bad  cus- 
tom to  give  to  the  stomach,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a repast,  the  fatigue  of 
digesting  rich  soup,  and  enfeebling  its 
tone,  so  as  to  disable  it  from  performing 
its  work  with  what  is  to  succeed.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  with  the  plainer 
soups  it  is  equally  imprudent  to  take  a 
large  quantity ; for  the  juices  of  the  sto- 
mach should  not  be  too  much  diluted  at 
the  commencement  of  a repast. 

Plain  Beef  Sour — Called^in  French, 
Pot  au  Feu.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  soups,  and  is  regularly 
used  by  the  middle  classes  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  also  by  many  of  the  most 
wealthy.  Take  three  pounds  of  good 
rump  of  l>ecf,  or  any  other  part  not  too 
fat,  and  free  from  bone ; put  it  into  an 
earthen  fire-proof  pot,  with  three  quarts 
of  water,  one  large  carrot,  two  or  three 
turnips,  two  leeks,  a head  of  celery,  and 
one  burnt  onion,  add  a proper  quantity  of 
pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  soup  Iwil 
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slowly,  skiuiming  it  from  time  to  time, 
for  at  least  five  hours  ; when  the  soup  is 
ready,  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  then 
pour  it  over  thin  slices  of  bread,  and 
serve  it  up.  The  meat  and  vegetables 
make  a dish,  w'hich  is  served  up  after  the 
soup.  Thus  cooked,  the  moat  becomes 
tender  and  juicy,  and  eaten  with  French 
or  English  mustard  has  a fine  flavour ; it 
is  also  excellent  eaten  cold  at  breakfast 
or  at  luncheon.  In  Paris  there  are  large 
establishments  which  supply  this  soup  to 
families  by  the  quart;  so  that  the  cook  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  warm  it  for  use. 
The  soup  thus  made  on  a large  scale  is 
strengthened  and  rendered  economical  by 
the  addition  of  gelatine  made  from  bones, 
which  is  sold  by  the  grocers  in  cakes. 
By  way  of  economy,  beef,  which  has  been 
roasted  on  the  preceding  day,  may  fonn 
part  of  the  meat  employed. 

Beef  Tea.  Put  a pound  of  lean  beef 
into  a stewq>an,  with  about  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water ; be  careful  to  skim  it  well, 
and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  two 
hours  ; a clove  or  two  may  be  put  in,  but 
no  vegetables  ; strain  before  used. 

Cottage  Soup — the  Pot  au  Feu  of 
the  poor.  An  earthen  pot  is  filled  with 
carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  leeks  and  onions, 
and  water,  to  which  is  added  a quantity 
of  bacon,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
to  six  quarts  of  water ; pepper  and  salt  are 
used  in  the  usual  way ; and  the  soup  is 
allowed  to  boil  very  gently  for  five  or  six 
hours ; the  addition  of  a pint  of  the  white 
haricot  beans  improves  the  flavour  and 
nutritive  properties.  Where  vegetables 
are  cheap,  soup  for  ten  persons  may  be 
obtained  for  about  twopence  per  head ; 
and  the  vegetables  thus  cooked  are  whole- 
some and  nourishing.  When  poor  per- 
sons can  afford  to  purchase  butcher’s  meat, 
they  make  a pot  au  feu  with  it,  and  thus 
obtain  all  its  virtues  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  the  solid  food,  instead  of  send- 
ing it  to  the  bakehouse,  as  is  done  in 
England,  and  losing  half  the  bulk,  and 
half  the  juices,  by  evaporation. 

CoEBiE  Soup.  Put  three  or  four 
onions,  cut  fine,  into  a saucepan  with  a 
little  butter,  and  some  flour,  and  let  them 
fry  of  a light  brown  colour,  but  without 
burning ; then  rub  in  by  degrees  about 
two  small  table-spoonfuls  of  currie  pow- 
der, till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of 
paste ; mix  this  well  in  about  four  quarts 
of  good  gravy  soup,  and  boil  it  gently 
until  it  has  become  sufficiently  flavoured 
with  the  currie ; strain  it  off,  and  put 
into  it  a fowl  cut  into  pieces,  and  let  it 


stew  slowly  for  about  an  hour.  A large 
table-spoonful  of  tamarinds  is  sometime.s 
added,  previously  stewed  in  a little  of  the 
soup,  and  strained.  It  should  be  boiled 
about  ten  minutes  before  serving. 

Giblet  Soup.  Scald  the  giblets  of  as 
many  geese  as  may  be  necessary  ; divide 
the  neck  into  small  pieces,  and  cut  the 
gizzard  and  liver  into  several  pieces ; wash 
them  well  afterwards  in  cold  water ; then 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  about  two 
quarts  of  good  stock,  and  boil  gently  until 
quite  tender,  then  strain  them  off;  put  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a ste^vpan 
with  a bunch  of  parsley,  some  young  onions, 
and  half  a pint  of  stock ; put  these  over  a 
slow  fire  for  an  hour,  then  add  as  much 
flour  as  will  absorb  all  the  butter,  after- 
wards throwing  in  all  the  liquor  in  which 
the  giblets  were  boiled,  and  half  a pint  of 
Avine,  (sherry  preferred ;)  when  this  has 
boiled  for  a few  minutes,  strain  it  over  the 
giblets,  squeezing  in  a lemon,  and  sea- 
soning to  your  taste. 

Hake  Soup.  After  having  cut  the 
hare  into  joints,  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
with  some  allspice,  a little  salt,  whole  pep- 
per, a bunch  of  parsley,  a little  lemon 
thyme,  four  quarts  of  water,  about  three 
pounds  of  lean  beef,  a small  slice  of  ham, 
and  three  or  four  onions ; let  it  boil  till  it 
is  reduced  one-fourth  ; then  separate  the 
hare,  strain  the  soup  over  it,  and  add  a 
pint  of  red  French  or  port  wine;  boil  it  up 
before  serving,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
hot. 

JuMEiTNE  Soup.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  soups  made  in  France  and  is  ge- 
nerally preferred  by  the  English  to  all 
the  other  soups  of  the  restaurateur’s 
carte.  The  Manuel  de  la  Cuisiniere,  a 
little  work  written  for  the  use  of  the 
middle  classes,  recommends  it  to  be  made 
in  the  following  way Slice  very  fine,  in 
any  quantity,  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  to  dine,  equal  parts  of 
leeks,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  turnips, 
celery,  and  potatoes ; add  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  finely  chopped  lettuce,  and  a 
little  sorrel  and  cerfeuil,  (parsley,  if  cerfeuil 
cannot  be  had ;)  let  these  be  about  half 
cooked  in  a saucepan  wth  fresh  butter, 
and  then  add  sufficient  beef  stock  (Bouil- 
lon gras)  to  make  the  quantity  of  soup 
required;  boil  gently  for  an  hour,  then 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  serve  up  without  straining. 
If  there  be  no  beef  stock  on  hand,  make 
some  for  the  purpose  in  a separate  sauce- 
pan. The  vegetables  cannot  be  sliced  too 
fine ; they  should  not  be  more  bulky  when 
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cooked  than  a largo  straw,  and  about  an 
inch  long. 

Another  Julienne  soup,  called  Fau- 
boiina,  is  made  by  allowing  the  vege- 
tables, when  first  cooked  in  the  butter,  to 
remain  long  enough  to  acquire  a deep 
colour.  In  the  preparation  above  men- 
tioned, there  should  he  suflicient  butter 
to  prevent  their  burning  brown,  and 
having  a burnt  taste. 

MunnAGATAWNY  Soup.  Stew  half  a 
poxmd  of  butter,  about  twenty  sliced  tur- 
nips, nearly  the  same  quantity  of  carrots, 
and  si.Y  or  eight  onions,  in  some  strong 
stock  ; when  they  are  quite  tender,  strain 
off  the  vegetables,  and  add  about  two  or 
three  quarts  of  stock,  about  a handful  of 
the  crumb  of  bread,  and  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  currie  powder;  then  take  a fowl 
which  has  been  cut  into  pieces,  and  fried 
in  a pan  with  butter,  and  put  it  into  the 
saucepan,  which  should  now  be  put  to 
simmer  for  some  time,  the  fat  being  taken 
off  from  time  to  time ; just  before  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire,  mix  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  arrow-root,  or  potato  fecula,  in  a 
little  water,  and  put  it  into  the  saucepan, 
stirring  it  well,  until  the  soup  becomes 
nicely  thickened.  A mullagatawny  soup 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  with  breast 
of  veal  cut  into  slices,  and  previously  fried 
in  butter.  When  there  is  no  stock  ready 
prepared,  it  may  be  made  by  boiling  the 
bruised  bones  of  beef  and  poultry  for  a 
long  time  with  the  vegetables,  then,  strain- 
ing off  the  liquor,  add  the  fowl  or  veal ; 
the  vegetables  may  be  served  or  not  with 
the  soup,  according  to  taste : salt  must  be 
added  in  suflicient  quantity. 

Another  mullagatawny  soup  is  made  in 
the  following  way : — Stew  over  a slow  fire, 
until  lightly  brown,  half  a pound  of  fi-esh 
butter,  four  or  five  large  onions  sliced,  some 
chopped  sweet  herbs,  and  a little  shalot ; 
then  put  in  four  pounds  of  lean  beef  and 
two  pounds  of  veal,  cut  into  slices,  and 
stew  gently  for  half  an  hour,  after  which 
add  half  a pound  of  pearl  barley,  and  two 
ounces  of  rice,  and  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  currie  powder;  these  must 
simmer  for  three  or  four  hours  ; cut  up  a 
fowl  previously  skinned,  and  stew  it  gently 
until  perfectly  done ; add  this  to  the  soup 
about  half  an  hour  before  it  is  taken  up, 
and  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  taking  up, 
add  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  thickened  with 
arrow-root,  and  the  juice  of  a large  lemon, 
or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  good  vinegar. 
'I'hc  (piantity  of  currie  powder  may  be 
increased  for  persons  who  are  jiartial  to 
that  flavour.  Rico  carefully  hoiled,  and 
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served  up  very  dry,  always  accompanies 
this  soup.  A rabbit  may  be  substituted  for 
a fowl,  and  is  preferred  by  many  persons. 

Ox  Ciihek  Soue.  Cut  the  meat  off'  the 
bones  in  small  oblong  pieces,  and  break 
the  bones  well ; put  the  whole  into  a ves- 
sel with  water  in  the  pnjportion  of  a quart 
to  a pound  of  meat;  set  it  on  a gentle 
fire;  when  it  has  stewed  gently  for  tuo 
hours,  add  vegetables  to  your  taste,  a 
little  vermicelli,  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
it  stew  for  about  two  hours  longer  ; then 
take  out  the  hones ; take  care  that  while 
boiling  it  is  well  skimmed. 

Ox  Tail  Soup.  Cut  two  ox  tails  into 
pieces  of  about  <an  inch  and  a half  long, 
and  after  steeping  them  for  two  hours  in 
cold  water,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with 
a hunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a little  whole  pep- 
per, two  onions,  a carrot,  and  a turnip; 
pour  over  these  ingredients  four  quarts  of 
cold  water,  and  cover  closely;  when  it 
boils,  skim  it  carefully,  and  let  it  boil  for 
three  hours  ; then  take  off  all  the  fat,  add 
a small  quantity  of  vinegar,  half  a pint  of 
red  French  or  port  wdne ; before  serving, 
the  vegetables  and  herbs  should  be  taken 
out. 

Oyster  Soup.  Put  the  liquor  of  ten 
dozens  of  large  oysters  into  a stewpan 
with  a quart  of  new  milk,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  water ; season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  thicken  with  half  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  and  flour;  let  this  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  which  set  it  to  cool ; 
then  heal’d  the  oysters,  add  them  to  the 
liquid,  and  let  them  boil  for  two  minutes 
at  the  utmost;  a little  nutmeg  may  be 
added  to  those  ivho  like  the  flavour  of  that 
spice.  This  is  a rich,  strengthening,  and 
agreeable  soup.  In  some  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy, soup  is  made  from  muscles  in  a 
similar  way. 

Pectoral  Chicken  Soup  for  Colds. 
Take  a chicken  and  prepare  it  in  the  same 
way  as  for  fowl  broth,  (see  at  the  end  of 
soups,)  but  adding  two  ounces  of  pearl 
barley,  two  ounces  of  rice,  and  two  ounces 
of  honey,  leaving  out  pepper  and  salt. 

Habbit  Soup.  Cut  a rabhit  that  is  too 
old  to  dress  in  any  other  way  into  joints, 
and  lay  in  water  for  an  hour ; then  dry, 
and  fry  hrown  in  butter,  with  three  or 
four  onions  cut  in  slices ; when  done,  put 
into  a steuqian,  with  three  quarts  of  cold 
water,  a pint  of  split  peas,  some  pepper 
and  salt,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently  for 
five  hours ; then  strain  and  serve  hot. 

Stock,  or  Rouillon  (Iras,  as  it  is 
MADE  IN  France.  Take  any  quantity  of 
the  choice  and  most  juicy  }iarts  of  beef. 
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aiul  put  it  into  uii  ciirthcn  pot,  ov  siiuco- 
paii,  with  as  many  cpiarts  of  water  as  thoi'c 
are  pounds  of  meat;  boil  gently,  and  take 
off  the  scum  that  rises,  until  noiie  is  left ; 
then  add  sufficient  salt  to  give  a flavour ; 
when  the  quantity  of  w'ater  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  add  caiTots,  turnips, 
parenips,  leeks,  celery,  and  burnt  onions, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  that  mentioned 
under  the  head  Puain  Ueef  Soup,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  meat  that  is 
employed;  the  stock  should  boil  gently 
until  the  quantity  of  clear  soup  strained 
from  the  vegetables  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  water 
first  employed;  when  strained,  put  the 
stock  by  for  use.  In  cold  weather  this 
stock  will  remain  good  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  form  the  basis  of  several  soups  ; 
in  hot  weather  it  will  sometimes  turn  in  a 
daj'-;  when,  therefore,  it  is  intended  to 
keep  the  stock  beyond  this  time,  no  vege- 
tables are  to  be  used,  except  the  burnt 
onion,  without  which  it  would  be  merely 
beef  tea.  The  Almanack  de  France  states 
that  the  decomposition  of  soup  may  be 
checked  for  some  time  by  adding  to  a 
tureen  full,  three  or  four  table- spoonfuls 
of  vinegar. 

Tuhteb  Soup.  The  following  excel- 
lent method  of  making  this  article  is 
from  Mrs.  Dalgaim’s  “ Practice  of  Cook- 
ery,” and  is  meant  for  a turtle  of  one  him- 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  wnight : — 

“ Having  cut  off  the  head  close  to  the 
shell,  hang  up  the  turtle  till  next  day ; 
then  open  it,  bearing  the  knife  heavily  on 
the  back  of  the  animal  in  cutting  it  off 
all  round ; turn  it  on  its  end,  that  all  the 
water  and  blood  may  run  out ; then  cut 
the  flesh  off  along  the  spine,  sloping  the 
knife  towards  the  bones  so  as  to  avoid 
touching  the  gall;  and  having  also  cut 
the  flesh  from  the  legs  and  other  mem- 
bers, wash  the  whole  well,  and  drain  it ; 
a large  vessel  of  boiling  water  being 
ready  on  the  fire,  put  in  the  breast  shell ; 
and  when  the  plates  will  separate  easily, 
take  them  out  of  the  water ; boil  the  back 
and  belly  in  water  till  the  softer  parts  can 
be  taken  off  easily ; but  before  they  are 
sufficiently  done,  as  they  are  to  be  again 
boiled  in  the  sauce,  lay  them  to  cool 
singly,  in  earthen  vessels,  that  they  may 
not  stick  together;  let  the  bones  continue 
to  stew  for  some  time,  as  the  liquor  must 
he  used  for  moistening  the  sauces.  All 
the  flesh  being  cut  from  the  body,  the  four 
legs  and  head  must  be  stewed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — Lay  a few  slices  of  ham 
on  the  bottom  of  a large  stevvpan,  and  over 


the  ham  two  or  three  knuckles  of  veal 
then  above  the  veal,  the  inside  flesh  of 
the  turtle,  and  that  of  the  members  of  the 
whole,  adding  a large  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  such  as  sweet  basil,  sweet  marjoram, 
lemon  thjnne,  a handful  of  parsley,  and 
green  onions,  and  a large  onion  stuck 
with  cloves.  Then  partly  moisten  it 
with  the  water  in  which  the  shell  is  boiling, 
and  when  it  has  stood  some  time,  moisten 
it  again  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  back 
and  belly  have  been  boiled;  when  the 
legs  are  tender,  take  them  out,  drain, 
and  put  them'  aside,  to  be  afterwards  added 
to  the  sauce  ; and  when  the  flesh  is  com- 
pletely done,  drain  it  through  a silk 
sieve,  and  mix  with  the  sauce  some  very 
fine  white  roux ; then  cut  all  the  softer 
parts,  now  sufficiently  cold,  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  square ; add  them  to  the 
sauce,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  till 
they  can  be  easily  pierced;  skim  it  well. 

“ Next  chop  a small  quantity  of  herbs, 
and  boil  them  with  a little  sugar,  in  four 
bottles  of  Madeira,  till  reduced  to  two ; 
then  rub  it  through  a tammy;  mix  it 
with  the  turtle  sauce,  and  let  it  boil  for  a 
short  time.  Make  some  forcemeat  balls  as 
follows  : — Cut  off  about  a pound  of  meat 
from  the  fleshy  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  free 
from  sinews  or  fat;  soak  in  milk  about 
the  same  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread; 
when  quite  soft,  squeeze,  and  put  it  into 
a mortar,  together  -with  the  veal,  a small 
quantity  of  calf’s  udder,  a little  butter,  the 
yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  a little 
cayenne,  salt,  and  spices ; pound  the  whole 
very  finely;  then  thicken  the  mixture 
with  two  whole  eggs,  and  the  yolk  of  a 
third;  throw  a bit  into  boiling  water, 
and  if  not  sufficiently  firm,  add  the  yolk 
of  another  egg ; and  for  variety,  some 
chopped  parsley  may  be  mixed  with  half 
of  the  forcemeat ; let  the  whole  cool,  so 
that  it  may  be  formed  into  balls,  about  the 
size  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; poach  them  in 
boiling  water,  and  add  them  to  the  turtle. 
Before  serving,  mix  a little  cayenne  with 
the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  and  add 
it  to  the  soup.  It  is  generally  preferable 
to  prepare  the  soup  the  day  before  it  is 
required  for  use;  and  it  will  be  best 
heated  in  a water  bath,  or  fiat  vessel  con- 
taining water,  which  is  always  kept  very 
hot,  but  not  allowed  to  boil.  By  the 
same  method,  sauces,  stews,  and  other 
made  dishes,  may  be  kept  hot. 

“ When  the  fins  of  the  turtle  are  to  be 
served  as  a side  dish,  they  must  be  first 
parboiled,  then  rfldnnod,  'and  stewed  in 
a little  turtle  sauce,  with  some  jiort 
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wine,  and  seasoned  with  cayenne,  salt, 
and  a little  lemon  juice,  and  thickened 
with  butter  and  flour.  Frieandeaux  iind 
hlanquettes  may  also  he  made  of  the  flesh 
of  the  turtle,  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  veal.” 

Mrs.  llundell,  in  her  “ Domestic  Cook- 
ery,” gives  the  following  : — 

“ The  night  before  dressing  a turtle 
hang  it  up  by  the  hinder  legs,  and,  with- 
out giving  time  for  it  to  draw  in  its  neck, 
cut  off  its  head ; early  next  morning 
have  ready  a boiler  of  hot  water ; with  a 
sharp  knife  take  off  the  fins  next  the  head 
at  the  joint,  which  if  properly  hit,  will 
allow  them  to  separate  from  the  body 
without  cutting ; the  hinder  fins,  when 
cut  at  the  joint,  will,  by  a little  twist, 
come  off  immediately. 

“ Next  divide  the  callapash,  or  back 
shell,  from  the  callapee,  the  belly  shell, 
at  about  two  inches  round  the  latter, 
which  is  some  of  the  prime  of  the  turtle ; 
take  out  the  entrails  with  particular  care, 
lest  the  gall  should  be  broken,  and  throw 
them  into  a tub  of  cold  water ; when  well 
washed,  open  the  guts  from  end  to  end 
with  a .small  penknife,  and  draw  them 
througl^  a woollen  cloth  often,  to  cleanse 
them ; then  put  them  into  fresh  cold 
water.  The  belly  shell  must  be  cut  in 
pieces,  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  the  lungs,  kidneys,  &c.,  be  cleared  from 
the  back  shell;  put  the  shells  and  fins 
into  scalding  water,  until  the  scales  can 
be  scraped  off  with  a knife,  and  all  the 
meat  can  be  taken  clear  off.  Be  sure  to 
keep  the  different  parts  of  the  turtle  sepa- 
rate, that  they  may  be  proportioned  out 
afterwards. 

“ The  green  fat  cut  in  pieces  the  size  of 
an  inch  and  a half  square ; simmer  the  fins 
only,  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them, 
till  tender ; then  add  the  water,  strained, 
* to  a quantity  of  very  rich  broth  of  veal,  to 
which  put  a pound  of  butter  rubbed  down 
with  as  much  fine  flour  as  shall  give  due 
thickness ; stir  it  over  the  fire  ten  mi- 
nutes ; having  put  in  the  entrails,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  six  hours  to  stew  before  din- 
ner ; add  to  the  soup  green  onions,  and 
all  sorts  of  seasoning  herbs,  chopped  small, 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  to  your  taste, 
not  extremely  hot,  and  the  juice  of  one  or 
two  lemons,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
turtle,  which,  if  fifty  pounds  weight,  will 
require  two  bottles  of  ^ladeira ; let  all  the 
seasoning  be  simmered  six  hours,  some 
of  the  coarse  and  white  jxirts  two  hours, 
and  a })roportion  of  the  green  fat  one  hour. 

“ Put  round  the  back  shell  a ptuste  of 
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(lour  and  water  about  two  inches  high,  to 
keep  in  the  meat ; then  fill  it  three  parts 
with  the  remainder  of  the  coarse,  the  part 
that  resembles  veal,  the  green  fat,  &c., 
and  some  of  the  thin  souj),  and  additional 
seasoning.  Bake  it.”  (For  Foecumjjat, 
see  Stuffing.) 

Mock  Turtle  Soup.  After  having 
parboiled  a calPs  head,  take  off  the  skin, 
and  cut  it  into  small  square  bits ; cut  the 
meat  also  into  small  pieces,  and  skin  and 
cut  up  the  tongue  into  slices ; put  this 
into  a large  stewqian  with  about  three 
quarts  of  water,  and  a pint  of  liladeira 
wine,  and  let  it  boil  gently  over  a slow 
fire  for  two  hours ; season  with  cayenne, 
two  blades  of  mace,  salt,  and  a little  lemon 
peel ; put  in  also  a dozen  of  forcemeat 
balls  ; mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  in 
a little  of  the  soup,  and  stir  it  into  the 
stewpan,  adding  at  the  same  time  a little 
lemon  juice,  and  the  yolks  of  six  hard 
eggs ; let  the  whole  simmer  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve  in  a tureen ; 
the  forcemeat  balls  should  be  made  by 
mixing  the  brains  with  a little  grated 
bread,  a small  quantity  of  finely  minced 
suet,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  parsley, 
scalded  and  chopped ; make  into  balls  with 
the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten, 
and  fry  to  a good  colour  in  boiling  dripping. 

Mock  Turtle.  (French  method.) 
The  following  method,  amongst  several 
others,  is  given  byM.  A.Careme : — “ Choose 
a calf’s  head  winch  is  fat,  and  has  a thick 
sldn,  let  all  the  blood  be  well  drained 
from  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly 
white ; take  out  the  bones,  cut  it  into 
four  parts,  taking  off  the  ears  and  the  ker- 
nelly  parts ; boil  it  until  tender,  and  then 
take  it  off,  and  place  it  under  a heavy 
weight  to  press ; when  cold,  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  an  inch  square,  removing  from 
each  piece  any  fat  or  hair  that  may  be 
attached  to  it ; put  all  these  pieces  into  a 
stewpan  with  a dozen  fine,  cocks’  combs, 
twenty-four  cocks’  kidneys,  and  the  same 
number  of  small  white  mushrooms  ; let  it 
stew  over  a very  slow  fire  for  aliout  ten 
minutes,  adding  a glass  of  dry  hladeira 
wine ; then  turn  out  the  head  thus  stewed 
into  some  espagnole  well  clarified,  in 
which  you  have  previously  mixed  a sauce 
made  as  follows  : But  into  a stewpan  two 
carrots  and  two  onions  cut  fine,  a few 
sprigs  of  parsley,  half  a bay  loaf,  a little 
thyme,  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  a slice  or 
two  of  lean  ham  cut  into  small  pieces, 
throe  anchovies  washed  and  bruised,  a 
little  cayenne,  (wo  cloves,  and  a very 
small  bit  of  mace ; add  a wine  glass  of 
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Madeira  wine,  and  about  twice  the  quan- 
tity of’good  consomme ; let  these  ingredients 
stew  on  a slow  fire  for  an  hour,  and  then 
pass  it  through  a fine  sieve ; when  you 
have  added  this  sauce  to  the  soup,  boil  the 
whole  again  together  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  skim  off  the  light  froth  which  the 
wine  lias  caused  to  rise.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  flavour  of  any  one 
spice  predominate.” 

Vegetable  Soup.  Cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  some  celery,  onions^  carrots,  or 
turnips,  according’  as  you  wish  the  fla- 
vour to  predominate  ; when  you  have 
bkmched  them  in  boiling  water  for  a 
short  time,  put  them  into  a vessel  to  stew, 
with  a small  piece  of  butter,  and  some 
salt ; in  the  meantime  put  into  another 
stewqian  a piece  of  butter,  some  onions, 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  a head  of  celery,  all 
cut  up  very  small ; two  or  three  cloves,  a 
little  parsley,  or  a clove  of  garlic,  may  be 
added,  according  to  your  taste. 

Vegetable  Stock,  ob  Bouillon 
INIaigbe.  Put  into  a saucepan  ten  car- 
rots cut  in  slices,  the  same  number  of  tur- 
nips and  onions,  two  heads  of  celery,  two 
lettuces,  a little  cerfeuil,  if  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, half  a cabbage  sliced,  two  parsnips, 
also  sliced,  and  half  a pound  of  butter ; 
pour  over  them  a pint  of  water,  and  boil 
until  all  the  water  has  evaporated,  and  the 
vegetables  begin  to  fry  a little  in  the 
butter ; now  fill  the  saucepan  with  water 
to  the  height  at  which  the  vegetables 
stood  before  it  was  first  put  upon  the  fire, 
and  about  two  quarts  more,  adding  a 
quart  of  peas,  green  or  dried,  according 
to  the  season,  two  or  three  cloves,  and 
pepper  and  salt  for  seasoning ; boil  gently 
for  three  or  four  hours,  then  strain  off. 
This  is  an  agreeable  soup  in  this  state,  and, 
as  stock,  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  soupes 
maig^es  which  are  made. 

Cabbot  Soup.  Wash,  scrape,  and  cut 
into  slices  twenty-four  carrots,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  about  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter ; let  them  stew  till 
sufficiently  soft  to  press  through  a hair 
sieve ; then  add  the  pulp  to  as  much  good 
well  seasoned  stock  as  will  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  rich  cream,  and  boil  it  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Gbeen  Pea-Soup.  Put  into  a sauce- 
pan with  six  quarts  of  water,  a quart  of 
old  green  peas,  two  onions,  a little  mint, 
some  salt  and  pepper,  and  boil  till  the 
peas  are  perfectly  tender,  when  they 
must  be  pressed  through  a sieve;  stew 
four  young  lettuces  in  butter  until  they 
are  tender,  and  three  pints  of  young  green 


peas ; put  these  into  the  soup,  and  boil 
until  the  peas  just  added  are  tender. 

Gbeen  Pea-Soup  Maigbe.  In  Ca- 
tholic countries  excellent  pea-soup  for  the 
maigre  days  is  made  as  follows : — Take  a 
quart  of  green  peas,  large,  but  not  too 
old;  boil  them  in  water  with  salt  until 
they  are  thoroughly  tender,  then  pass  the 
pulp  through  a sieve ; now  take  a quart  of 
milk,  and  beat  up  in  it  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  the  white  of  one ; put  the  pulp 
to  this,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour : 
just  before  serving,  sweeten  -with  white 
sugar,  and  add  a httle  grated  nutmeg  and 
lemon  peel.  This  is  a very  agreeable  and 
nourishing  preparation  for  young  persons. 

Onion  Soup.  Peel  and  slice  eighteen 
onions,  three  or  four  turnips,  a parsnip, 
two  carrots,  and  put,  with  the  heart  of  a 
head  of  celery,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  four  quarts  of  beef  or  veal  stock ; 
boil  till  the  vegetables  are  tender,  then 
press  all  tlirough  a sieve,  and  let  stand  till 
cold;  then  bruise  up  the  yolks  of  tliree 
hard-boiled  eggs  with  a pint  of  cream,  and 
stir  it  into  the  soup,  and  heat  it,  but  be 
careful  that  it  does  not  boil ; put  a piece 
of  toasted  bread  into  the  soup  before  serv- 
ing. 

Onion  and  Milk  Soup.  Brown  some 
sliees  of  onion  in  a frying-pan,  -with  a 
piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  a few  pinches  of 
flour;  when  the  onion  is  well  coloured, 
put  into  the  pan  a quart  of  boiling  milk  ; 
season  to  your  taste  ; let  the  milk  boil  up 
once  or  twice  ; strain  and  serve. 

Pea-Soup  in  the  English  Way. 
Put  a pint  of  split  peas  into  four  quarts  of 
water,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  three 
pounds  of  beef,  one  pound  of  crushed 
bones,  and  a knuckle  of  ham,  or  half  a 
poimd  of  good  bacon  ; add  two  or 
three  caiTots,  as  many  turnips,  a head 
of  celery,  four  onions,  and  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  salt  and  pepper ; boil  for 
about  three  hours;  then  crush  the  pulp 
from  the  peas  through  a sieve,  and  add 
it  again  to  the  soup;  boil  for  another 
hour ; then  pass  the  soup  through  a sieve, 
and  serve  it  up,  making  of  the  meat,  where 
economy  is  looked  to,  a separate  dish. 
Some  persons  who  do  not  like  the  flavour 
of  bacon  or  ham,  leave  it  out.  Many  good 
housewives,  when  they  boil  salt  beef,  or  a 
leg  of  mutton,  keep  the  liquor  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  pea-soup,  adding  a much 
smaller  quantity  of  meat  than  they  would 
otherwise  use.  When  green  peas  are  in 
season,  a pint  may  be  added  at  the  second 
boiling ; these  are  to  be  served  up  with 
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the  SOU}) ; serve  witli  the  soup  a plate  of 
dry  toiust,  cut  in  sumll  scjuares,  and  a little 
powdered  mint,  that  each  person  may 
llavour  the  soup  according  to  taste. 

The  French  way  of  making  pea-soup 
is  iis  follows : — Take  the  required  quantity 
of  bouillon  gras  (beef  stock),  and  put  into 
it  iis  much  puree  (see  Fukhe)  as  will 
make  a thick  soup ; boil  for  an  hour  ; cut 
bread  into  small  squares,  which  are  to  be 
fried  in  butter,  and  served  up  with  the 
soup.  The  puree  is  sometimes  made 
simply,  without  any  other  process  than 
boiling  the  peas,  and  converting  them  into 
a pulp.  In  this  case  it  is  put  into  the  beef 
stock,  and  gently  boiled  for  a longer  time, 
with  the  addition  of  a bit  of  bacon  or  ham. 
M.  Careme  makes  a very  rich  pea-soup 
ill  the  following  manner: — Take  three 
pints  of  crushed  peas,  of  the  green  kind, 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a little 
salt,  a piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  boil  the  peas,  adding 
a little  lean  ham;  let  them  simmer  for 
two  hours ; then  take  away  the  ham,  and 
press  the  peas  in  pulp  through  a sieve  or 
cullender,  assisting  the  process  by  a httle 
hot  consomme,  (see  Consomme  ;)  now  mix 
consomme  in  the  proper  quantity  to  make 
thick  soup,  and  shnmer  for  an  hour ; just 
before  the  soup  is  taken  from  the  fire,  add 
a little  sugar  sufficient  to  give  the  soup  a 
slight  flavour  of  sweetness,  and  a little  but- 
ter ; serve  with  it  small  squares  of  bread 
fried  in  butter,  but  on  a plate  separate  from 
the  soup.  To  improve  the  colour  of  the 
soup,  add  a little  boiled  and  mashed  spinach, 
rubbed  through  a sieve  with  consomme. 

Potato  Soup.  Peel  some  potatoes, 
and  boil  them  in  water  until  they  become 
a puree;  then  press  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  fricasee  them  with  some  butter, 
chopped  parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt ; moisten  these  ingTedients  with  the 
water  in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled. 
Steep  some  slices  of  bread  m the  soup. 

Pumpkin  Soup.  Pare  the  rind  from 
a large  piece  of  pumpkin,  taking  out  all 
the  pulp ; then  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  boil  it  in  water  until  all  the  water  is 
consumed,  and  it  becomes  of  the  consist- 
ence of  marmalade ; then  add  a small 
piece  of  butter,  and  a very  little  salt,  and 
afterwards  about  a pint  and  a half  of  milk 
which  has  been  boiled  and  sweetened ; 
cut  slices  of  bread  in  the  dish  before  serv- 
ing. 

Rice  Soup.  Let  the  rice  be  well  washed 
in  three  or  four  waters,  a little  lukewarm, 
rubbing  it  at  the  same  time  between  your 
hands ; then  drain  it  dry ; it  must  then 
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be  jiut  over  a slow  fire,  with  some  good 
stock  and  veal  gravy,  and  allowed  to  boil 
for  from  two  to  three  hours ; when  done, 
skim,  season  it  to  your  taste,  and  serve 
thick  ; the  rice  should  not  be  allowed  to 
boil  so  long  as  to  break,  as  it  spoils  the 
appearance  of  the  soup,  although  the  fla- 
vour is  not  injured. 

Vekmicelli  Soup.  Put  whatever 
quantity  of  stock  you  may  think  neces.sary 
into  a saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  quickly ; 
when  it  boils,  put  in  your  vermicelli, 
taking  care  that  you  do  not  allow  it  to 
settle  in  lumps ; boil  it  a quarter  of  au 
hour ; if  it  is  allowed  to  boil  too  long,  the 
vermicelli  hursts,  and  the  soup  becomes 
too  thick ; the  vermicelli  should  be  blanched 
in  boiling  water,  and  be  well  drained  on  a 
sieve,  before  it  is  put  into  the  soup. 

Venison  Soup.  Put  into  a stewpan 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  about  four 
pounds  of  the  breast  of  venison,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  let  it  stew,  closely  co- 
vered, for  half  an  hour ; put  two  quarts  of 
cold  water,  with  about  three  quarters  of 
a pint  of  the  blood,  into  another  saucepan, 
and  boil  it,  stirring  it  constantly ; then 
add  the  meat  to  it,  ndth  an  onion  sliced, 
a can’ot,  some  salt,  and  pepper;  let  it  boil 
about  two  hours;  thicken,  if  necessary, 
with  a little  flour  and  butter ; before 
serving,  take  out  the  carrot  and  the  hones. 

Whiting  Soup.  Take  two  whitings, 
two  soles,  and  a mullet,  cut  them,  when 
carefully  cleaned,  into  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan,  with  a clove  of 
garlic  and  some  parsley ; having  put  the 
saucepan  on  the  fire,  add  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  let  the  whole 
boil  over  a slow  fire  for  an  hour  and  a 
half;  fry  some  slices  of  bread  in  butter, 
and  place  them  in  a deep  dish,  on  wliich 
the  fish  and  soup,  when  done,  are  to  be 
poured. 

Cauf’s  Lights  Broth.  A favourite 
French  preparation.  Take  half  a lohe  of 
a calf’s  lights,  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  place  it  hi  an  earthen  pot  with  tlmee 
quarts  of  water,  six  or  eight  turnips,  cut 
up,  a little  parsley,  or  cerfeuil,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  jujubes,  or  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  isinglass ; skim  the  broth  carefully  as  it 
boils,  and  when  reduced  to  two  quarts, 
strain  tlmough  a fine  gauze  sieve. 

Fowl  Broth  (for  four  persons).  Take 
a good-sized  fowl,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
put  it,  with  the  bones,  into  a saucepan, 
with  two  quarts  of  water,  add  one  onion, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  sjilt;  when 
the  quantity  is  reduced  to  a third,  strain 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  serve  it  up 
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witli  a little  chopped  parsley.  If  rice  be 
used,  let  it  be  boiled  separately,  and  mix 
it  with  the  broth  when  cooked. 

bluTTON  Bhotii.  To  foiu-  pounds  of 
the  middle  part  of  neck  of  mutton,  put 
two  quarts  of  ■water,  boil  and  skim  it  well ; 
then  add  some  turnips,  and  two  or  three 
onions,  and  about  half  a pint  of  pearl 
barley ; let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  an 
hour  and  a half ; serve  the  meat  sepa- 
rately, with  some  melted  butter,  in  a 
tureen.  If  the  turnips  are  preferred  to 
he  eaten  mashed  with  the  mutton,  take 
them  out  when  tender,  and  mash  with  a 
little  piece  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Sheep’s  Head  Beoth.  Mrs.  Ualgairn’s 
Practice  of  Cookery  gives  the  following 
method  for  making  this  preparation : — 
“ After  having  the  sheep’s  head  and  trot- 
ters singed,  which  is  done  with  a red-hot 
iron,  (they  are  usually  sent  for  this  pur- 
pose to  a blacksmith’s  forge,}  split  the 
head  and  take  out  the  brain,  which  is  not 
used,  cut  out  the  white  of  the  eye,  and 
rub  the  head  and  feet  well  over  ■with  it ; 
let  them  lie  for  two  hours,  then  Avash 
them  very  w^ell  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
rinse  them  thoroughly ; cut  out  the  tough 
membrane  from  between  the  toes,  and  lay 
them  in  cold  water  for  two  hours ; put  on 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  Scotch  barley ; w'hen  it 
boils,  put  in  the  head,  trotters,  and  neck 
of  the  sheep,  and  a quart  of  carrots  and 
turnips  cut  into  dice;  add  a little  salt, 
cover  the  pot  closely,  and  let  it  boil  four 
hours  ; take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises  ; put 
in  some  chopped  onions  about  an  hour 
before  serving ; boil  some  whole  carrots 
and  turnips,  or  cut  them  in  half,  to  put 
round  the  head,  trotters,  and  neck,  in  the 
dish.  In  summer,  green  peas  are  a great 
improvement  to  this  broth.” 

Veae  Beotii.  This  is  to  be  made  in 
the  same  way  as  chicken  broth,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  quart  of  water  to  one 
pound  of  knuckle  of  veal  without  the 
bone ; an  onion  may  be  added.  The 
French  make  what  they  call  cooling  veal 
broth,  which  is  taken  by  invalids,  in  the 
proportion  of  only  half  a pound  of  veal  to 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  add  tw'o  lettuces. 

SOUliKIlOUT.  Cabbage  which  has 
undergone  fermentation.  It  is  a favourite 
dish  in  Germany ; but  very  few  English 
pensons  are  fond  of  it.  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  in  Germany  is  either  peculiar, 
or  the  cabbage  which  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose is  of  a different  kind  from  that  which 
is  used  in  England  and  in  France  ; for 
the  Germans  pretend  that  no  sourkrout  is 
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good  but  that  which  is  made  in  their  own 
country.  It  is  made  in  France  as  fol- 
lows : — Some  vinegar  and  flour  are  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  an  upright  cask,  from 
which  the  head  has  been  removed ; on  the 
vinegar  and  flour  is  placed  a layer  of  the 
drum  cabbage,  cut  into  shreds;  salt  is 
plentifully  sprinkled  over  the  layer  of 
cabbage,  which  is  rammed  down  tight, 
and  successive  layers,  salted,  are  placed 
in  the  same  way  until  the  cask  is  full, 
each  layer  being  well  pressed ; the  head 
is  now  put  on  in  such  a way  as  to 
clear  the  sides  and  press  upon  the  cab- 
bage, and  a light  weight  is  placed  upon 
it ; when  the  cabbage  has  fermented  for 
nearly  a month,  the  scum  and  a grrfat  part 
of  the  water  at  the  top  are  removed,  and 
a heaver  weight  is  laid  on.  The  cask 
should  be  placed  in  a dry  and  rather 
warm  cellar.  Sourkrout  is  usually 
stewed  with  gravy,  and  should  be  brought 
to  the  table  rather  crisp.  It  is  some- 
times cooked  in  plain  water,  and  requires 
a long  time,  as  it  should  merely  sipimor. 
The  Germans  eat  sourkrout  with  almost 
every  dish.  In  Fi-ance,  it  is  generally  served 
with  sausages,  which  are  broiled  and  laid 
upon  it.  Partridges,  either  roasted  or 
stewed,  ai’e  also  frequently  served  upon 
sourkrout.  There  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  this  prepara- 
tion. Some  Germans  say  it  is  very  whole- 
some and  light  of  digestion ; others  merely 
assert  that  it  is  not  unwholesome.  There 
is  really,  however,  no  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  be,  when  eaten  in  moderation,  either 
wholesome  or  unwholesome. 

SOY.  A very  rich  sauce,  exported 
from  India,  and  used  in  small  quantities 
with  melted  butter  for  fish.  It . has  a 
very  peculiar  flavour,  and  is  by  no  means 
generally  liked.  It  is  unwholesome  if 
more  than  a few  drops  be . used.  Soy  is 
imitated  in  various  ways ; but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  expensive  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  attempt  any  substitute. 

SPINACH.  This  is  considered  a cool- 
ing vegetable ; but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  particular  medicinal  qualities,  at 
least  not  in  the  quantity  in  which  it  is 
used  for  food.  The  kinds  of  spinach  most 
generally  cultivated  are,  the  smooth-seeded 
for  summer,  and  the  prickly-seeded  for 
winter  use.  For  the  fionner,  the  sowing 
for  the  first  crop  is  made  in  a sheltered 
situation  in  the  beginning  of  February,  or 
in  January,  if  the  weather  be  open.  It 
may  be  sown  either  thinly  in  a row, 
or  broad  cast:  if  the  latter,  the  plants 
should  be  twice  .thinned— first,  to  about 
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tliroe  indies,  and  afterwards  to  about 
eight  inches,  asunder.  Otlicr  sowings 
should  take  place  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks.  The  winter  crop  is  sown 
about  the  middle  of  August,  choosing  the 
time  before  rain  is  expected.  The  soil 
for  this  vegetable  should  be  light,  dry, 
and  rich,  and  the  situation  sheltered. 
When  the  plants  are  a little  advanced,  the 
ground  around  them  should  be  carefully 
hoed  clear  from  weeds,  the  plants  at  the 
same  time  being  thinned  to  moderate  dis- 
tances. With  care  and  attention,  the  win- 
ter crop  will  afford  successive  gatherings, 
until  about  April ; but  this  must  in  a 
great  measure  depend  on  the  mildness  or 
severity  of  the  weather.  In  England, 
spinach  is  seldom  cooked  but  in  one  wa^y — 
plainly  boiled ; but  on  the  Continent  it  is 
an  article  of  more  considerable  consump- 
tion. There  is,  therefore,  a slight  variety 
in  the  mode  of  cooking. 

To  Boll  Spinach.  When  it  has  been 
carefully  picked  and  well  washed,  put  it 
on  the  fire  in  boiling  water  with  a little 
salt ; let  the  saucepan  be  uncovered,  and 
allow  it  to  boil  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
then  strain  it  well  in  a cullender,  and  put 
it  again  in  a saucepan,  and  beat  it  well 
with  a wooden  spoon  until  it  is  perfectly 
smooth ; add  a small  piece  of  butter,  and 
a little  cream;  mix  well  .together,  and 
serve  hot ; when  placed  on  the  dish,  score 
it  in  squares  with  the  back  of  a knife  ; 
poached  eggs  or  fried  sausages  are  very 
frequently  served  on  spinach,  or  it  is 
served  with  roast  meat. 

Another  way : Wlien  the  spinach  has 
been  well  picked  and  boiled  as  above,  put 
it  into  cold  water  for  a minute  or  two ; 
then  drain  and  squeeze  it  well;  chop  or  rub 
it  very  fine  and  smooth,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  a small  piece  of  butter,  and 
let  it  cook  for  ten  minutes ; then  add  a 
little  salt,  sugar,  and  some  grated  nutmeg; 
moisten  with  good  gravy,  and  garnish 
with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

SPIRITS  OF  WINE.  (See  Alcohol.) 
Dr.  Guerin,  in  his  Chymiste  Populaire, 
gives  the  following  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  spirits  of  wine,  which  is  to  he 
used  for  dissolving  essential  oils : to  a 
quart  of  spirits  of  wine  of  forty  degrees, 
add  ten  drachms  of  potass  and  one  drachm 
of  alum,  reduced  to  a fine  powder ; cork 
the  bottle  carefully,  and  shake  it  twice  a- 
day  for  two  or  three  days,  then  filter,  and 
use  the  spirit  as  it  may  be  wanted ; the 
use  of  the  potass  is  to  absorb  the  acpieous 
parts  of  the  spirit,  and  consequently  give 
it  additional  strength  ; the  'alum  corrects 
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the  empyreuinatic  smell  of  some  essential 
oils,  and,  eombined  with  the  spirits  of 
wine  ami  the  potass,  assists  dissolution 
considerably. 

SPRUCl'l  BEER.  Formerly  a very 
favourite  beverage,  but  little  used  since 
the  introduction  of  ginger  beer.  A very 
good  spruce  beer  may  be  made  as  follows : 
Twelve  gallons  of  water,  four  quarts  of 
treacle,  a (juarter  of  a pound  of  bruised 
ginger,  two  ounces  of  allspice,  three 
ounces  of  hops,  four  ounces  of  the  essence 
of  spruce,  and  half  a pint  of  good  3'east ; 
boil  the  hops,  ginger,  and  allspice  together 
for  about  half  an  hour,  then  take  the  mix- 
ture off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the  treacle  and 
spruce ; strain  into  a cask,  and  stir  in  the 
yeast ; when  the  fermentation  has  ceased, 
the  cask  must  be  bunged  up ; it  will  be 
fit  for  bottling  in  three  or  four  days,  put- 
ting it  in  stone  bottles,  and  tying  down. 
It  may  be  made  without  the  hops,  ginger, 
or  allspice,  and  by  merely  mixing  the  other 
ingredients  first  in  a small  quantity  of 
lukewarm  water,  and  then  adding  as  much 
cold  w’ater  as  is  necessary  to  fiU  the  cask. 

STAINS.  The  art  of  removing  stains 
is  one  of  great  utility  in  domestic  economy. 
The  following  modes  of  operating  on  dif- 
ferent substances  are  chosen  as  the  most 
certain  and  practical,  from  the  mass  of 
receipts  published  on  this  subject. 

Acid  Stains.  The  stains  of  lemon, 
orange,  vinegar,  mineral  acids,  &c.,  may 
be  removed  from  silks,  cottons,  or  other 
articles  of  dress,  by  the  application  of 
volatile  alkali.  If  round  the  stain  the 
volatile  alkali  should  for  a moment  affect 
the  colour,  it  will  re-appear  as  soon  as  the 
evaporation  is  gone  off ; silk  and  w’oollen 
substances,  stained  by  the  juice  of  fruits 
or  red  wne,  may  be  restored  by  holding 
them  over  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur, 
washing  them  carefully  immediately  af- 
terwards. 

Stains  nv  Alkalis.  Stains  caused 
by  quick  lime,  potass,  soda,  &c.,  may 
be  removed  by  moistening  them  with 
vinegar,  or  where  they  are  very  obstinate, 
by  w'ell  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid,  but  nitric  acid  is  never  to  be  used, 
as  it  destroys  the  primitive  colour,  and 
leaves  of  itself  a yellow  stain. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  Bronze. 
JIake  the  article  very  hot  by  dipping  it  in 
boiling  w.ater,  then  rub  it  with  a piece  of 
flannel  dipped  in  suds  made  from  yellow- 
soap,  rubbing  clean  with  soft  linen  cloths. 
If  the  article  to  be  cleaned  be  a tea  urn,  it 
should  bo  filled  with  Ixiiling  water  Ix'foro 
the  outside  is  touched. 
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Stains  of  Grease.  To  remove  tliese, 
ii  mixture  of  fuller’s  earth,  soda,  and  soap, 
will  be.  found  ctfectual ; turpentine  is  also 
sometimes  added.  (See  Soaps.) 

St.ains  of  Ink  and  Ironmoult).  Ihese 
are  most  effectually  moved  by  placing  a 
little  salt  of  lemon  upon  the  stain,  and 
pouring  on  a small  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  washing  in  cold  water, 
without  which  precaution  the  stain  would 
shew  itself  aguin  after  the  first  washing. 

To  Eemove  Stains  by  INIanganese. 
Put  an  ounce  of  manganese  into  a stone 
jar,  and  pour  upon  it  some  sulphuric  acid; 
expose  the  stain  to  the  vapour  which 
arises,  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  rinse 
the  article  in  cold  water.  Ink,  fruit,  or 
other  stains  not  from  grease,  are  readily 
removed  in  this  manner. 

Stains  of  Metals.  'WHien  metals  are 
rusty,  or  covered  with  verdigris,  which 
has  entered  the  substance,  they  are  to  he 
rubbed  with  sand  or  emery,  or  even  filed, 
if  the  oxydation  be  deep ; the  polish  is 
then  to  be  restored  by  an  impalpable 
powder  of  emery,  moistened  with  oil,  and 
cleaned  off  with  a leather  covered  with 
whiting.  Silver,  gold,  or  tin,  which  is 
stained  by  any  sulphurous  emanation, 
should  first  be  washed  with  water  slightly 
acidulated  rvith  vinegar,  and  then  rubbed 
with  fine  tripoli  or  whiting.  Almost 
all  the  powder  which  is  sold  for  cleaning 
plate  is  mixed  xvith  mercury,  and  is 
therefore  in  some  degree  objectionable. 
The  fine  colcothar  of  vitriol  used  by 
painters,  is,  however,  a good  plate  pow- 
der. Another  and  very  excellent  mode 
of  cleaning  plate,  is  to  rub  it,  after  having 
washed  it  clean,  with  a piece  of  cloth  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner : — Cut  a 
yard  of  coarse  calico  into  four,  and  boil  it 
in  a quart  of  water  with  two  ounces  of 
calcined  powdered,  and  sifted  hartshorn, 
till  all  the  liquid  is  absorbed. 

For  Cleaning  Wainscots,  and  other 
Painted  Woods.  Four  ounces  of  potass 
and  four  ounces  of  powdered  quick  lime 
are  to  be  mixed  together,  and  boiled  for 
half  an  hour  in  three  quarts  of  water ; this 
mixture  is  to ^stand  until  it  is  cold  and 
quite  clear ; the  clear  liquid  is  then 
poured  off,  and  a painter’s  brush  dipped 
into  it  is  to  be  passed  over  the  surface  of 
the  wood  in  the  same  way  as  for  painting, 
immediately  afterwards  washing  with 
cold  water.  ’This  mode  of  cleaning  will 
frequently  render  a new  coat  of  paint  un- 
necessary, and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  destructive  to  the  eggs  of  insects 
which  may  be  deposited  in  the  interstices 
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of  tlie  wood ; where  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  bugs  are  in  tlie  wood,  it  may 
be  well,  ns  an  additional  precaution,  to 
add  to  tile  mixture  two  drachms  of  corro- 
sive sublimate. 

Stains  of  Wood.  The  most  effectual 
way  of  removing  stains  of  most  descrip- 
tions from  wood,  is  to  mix  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  two  ounces  of 
water  and  rub  the  stained  surfiice  with  a 
cork  dipped  in  this  liijuid,  until  the  stains 
disappear ; then  wash  with  cold  water. 
The  colour  of  the  wood  is  rendered  pale 
for  a time  by  this  method,  but  it  is  brought 
up  again  by  rubbing  with  furniture  paste. 
(See  Furniture  Paste.) 

STARCH.  The  starch  usually  sold  is 
the  fecula  or  sediment  of  good  wheat, 
steeped  in  water ; after  separating  the  bran 
from  it,  it  is  passed  through  sieves,  and 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  an  oven,  is 
afterwards  cut  into  pieces.  A substitute 
for  M'heat  starch,  for  domestic  purposes, 
may  be  made  as  follows  : — Wash  and 
peel  a gallon  of  good  potatoes ; grate 
them  into  a pail  of  water,  and  stu’  fre- 
quently; then  let  them  settle.  On  the 
following  day  the  starch  will  be  found 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; the 
water  must  be  poured  off,  and  fi'esh  water 
added,  stirring  again  as  before,  and  let  it 
subside  a second  time  ; then  pour  off  the 
water,  and  dry  the  sediment,  either  m the 
sun,  or  in  a very  slack  oven.  It  may  then 
be  cut  into  any  form  for  use  ; but  as  the 
gluten  is  much  less  than  that  from  wheat, 
the  same  appearance  cannot  be  given  to 
it  as  to  wheat  starch.  This  sediment, 
when  crushed  into  powder,  is  called  po- 
tato fecula,  and  is  used  for  cooking ; on 
the  Continent,  several  articles  of  pastry 
are  made  from  it.  It  is  also  a subsjtitute 
for  arrow-root,  as  a food  for  children  and 
invalids,  and  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner. All  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  potato 
being  removed,  and  the  nutritive  portion 
only  retained,  the  fecula  is  a light  digest- 
ible food. 

An  excellent  starch  may  also  be  made 
by  setting  by,  in  a cool  place,  the  water 
in  which  rice  has  been  boiled  in  the  or- 
dinary way  (not  in  a cloth),  which  udll, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  become  a very  strong 
starch. 

STERNUTATORY  POWDER.  — 
The  use  of  sternutatory  powder  in  .some 
affections  of  the  head  and  eyes  is  found 
to  be  of  great  benefit ; liut  many  of  the 
preparations  sold  under  this^name  aredan- 
gerohsly  exciting.  'Phe  folloh’ing  prP^ava- 
tion  is  one  of  th,  most  harmless,  and  at 
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tlic  same  time,  one  of  the  most  etlicacious. 
'.fake  of  the  dried  flowers  of  roses  and 
marjoram,  each  two  drachms,  flowers  of 
lavender  one  drachm,  and  iris  powder 
one  drachm  ; rnh  the  flowers  in  the  hand, 
and  then  pound  them  in  a mortar  ; mix 
the  powder  with  the  iris  powder,  and  sift 
through  a fine  sieve ; then  rub  up  with 
the  whole  seven  drops  of  oil  of  cloves. 

STRAWBERRY.  A very  agi'eeable 
and  wholesome  fruit.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain a considerable  portion  of  iron,  and 
therefore  to  be  tonic ; when  eaten  to 
excess,  it  brings  on  flatulency,  but  it  is 
of  short  duration.  The  leaf  is  diuretic. 
The  variety  of  strawberries  is  very  great, 
and  some,  b}"-  a peculiar  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, are  brought  to  an  enormous  size,  but 
without  being  improved  in  flavour.  Straw- 
berries may  be  obtained  at  an  early  period 
by  forcing  them  in  hothouses,  but  they 
have  not  the  fine  aroma  of  those  which 
grow  in  the  open  air ; they  may  also  be 
cultivated  in  pots  in  rooms,  and  be  thus 
obtained  earlier  than  in  the  natural  state. 
The  most  aromatic  strawberries  are  those 
called  the  wood  strawberry.  In  France 
these  are  transplanted  into  gardens,  and 
a succession  is  kept  up  in  ordinary  seasons 
until  near  Christmas.  The  best  time  for 
planting  strawberries  is  in  May,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  before  the  great 
heats  come  on,  and  transplanting  them  in 
September.  They  must  be  watered  in 
dry  weather ; and  at  their  first  bearing, 
only  a few  of  the  buds  should  be  allowed 
to  remain.  Particular  care  must  be  taken 
from  time  to  time  to  examine  the  plants, 
and  remove  from  them  the  large  white 
worm,  which  is  their  chief  enemy.  This 
worm  generally  attacks  them  in  May  and 
June.  Strawberries  are  chiefly  eaten  in 
an  uncooked  state,  with  wine  arid  sugar, 
or  cream  and  sugar  ; but  they  also  make 
a good  syrup,  marmalade,  &c.,  and  a 
beverage  is  obtained  from  them,  called 
strawberry  water,  which  is  very  agree- 
able in  warm  weather. 

Italian  mode  op  Eating  Straw- 
berries AT  Dessert.  Take  off  the 
stalks  from  as  many  berries  as  will  form 
one  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a dish,  sift 
some  fine  loaf  sugar  over  them  ; then  place 
another  layer,  and  sift  again  ; each  layer 
will  be  found  smaller  than  the  preceding. 
When  there  are  five  or  six  layers,  cut  a 
fresh  lemon  and  squeeze  the  juice  all  over 
them.  Before  they  are  helped,  let  them 
be  gently  disturbed,  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  lemon-juice  and  sugar. 
They  may  be  eaten  of  heartily  without 
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danger,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
strawberries  and  cream  ; and,  generally 
speaking,  those  who  have  eaten  them  with 
the  Italian  dressing  will  never  eat  them 
any  other  way  if  they  can  help  it. 

Strawberry  Cream.  Boil  some  good 
cream  with  suflicient  quantity  of  sugar 
to  sweeten  it,  and  reduce  it  to  one  half 
its  bulk  ; then  add  a little  rennet,  and  the 
juice  of  strawberries,  sufficient  to  give  a 
good  flavour ; and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

St  AW  BERRY  Marmalade.  Crush  two 
pounds  of  fine  strawberries,  and  pa.ss 
them  through  a sieve ; then  mix  them 
with  a strong  syrup  of  two  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  cook  till  the  mannalade  is 
done. 

Syrup  of  Strawberries.  Proceed 
in  the  same  way  as  with  mulberries. 

Strawberry  Water.  Put  some  very 
ripe  strawberries  into  a linen  cloth,  and 
press  out  the  juice.  Put  this  into  a wide- 
mouthed bottle,  leaving  the  mouth  open, 
and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun  until  the  juice 
has  become  clear ; then  pour  it  off  gently 
into  another  vessel,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  sediment,  and  beat  it  up  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a pint  of  juice  with 
a quart  of  water,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar.  Then  strain  through  a jelly 
bag. 

[It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  from 
the  flat  taste  of  strawberries  when  dressed, 
it  is  usual  to  add  a few  raspberries  to 
heighten  the  flavour.] 

STUFFING.  Stuffing  or  forcemeat, 
called  in  French  Farce.  Other  recipes 
will  be  found  under  different  heads. 

A French  Stuffing.  Cut  in  small 
pieces  some  undressed  fowl,  put  them  into 
a stewpan,  Yvith  a piece  of  butter,  a little 
salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; shake  them 
over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  drain, 
and  let  them  cool ; put  an  equal  portion  of 
crumbs  of  bread  in  the  same  stewpan,  with 
some  broth,  and  a little  pai-sley,  chopped 
fine;  stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till 
it  becomes  quite  soft ; let  it  get  cold,  then 
pound  the  fowl  until  it  will  pass  tlmough 
a tammy ; pound  the  bread  also,  and  put 
it  through  the  sieve ; then  put  equal  parts 
of  the  meat,  butter,  and  bread  together, 
and  pound  them  with  yolks  of  eggs  suffi- 
cient to  make  into  a proper  consistence, 
and  keep  in  a jar  for  use. 

Stuffing  of  Ham  and  Veal.  ^lince 
equal  quantities  of  luun  and  veal,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  and  some  pepper;  put  it  on 
the  fire  with  a little  broth ; let  it  stew 
very  gently,  then  pound  it  in  a mortar ; 
add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  bread,  soaked 
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111  milk  and  pounded ; pound  the  wliole 
together  with  some  butter,  and  mix  it 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Bacon  and  veal 
which  have  been  used  in  braising,  or  any- 
thing being  highly  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  herbs  and  onions,  and  very 
rich,  may  be  employed  afterwards  as  a 
stuffing,  pounded  and  mixed  with  panada. 

Common  Veal  Stuffing.  Take  equal 
quantities  of  beef  suet  and  crumbs  of 
bread,  chop  the  suet  very  finely ; chop 
together  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs ; add  to 
them  a tea  or  salt  spoonful  of  grated 
lemon -peel,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Ude, 
M'ho  is  good  authority,  observes,  that  “ it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  add  a piece  of 
butter,  and  pound  the  whole  in  a mortar 
mix  it  up  with  eggs.  Grated  ham  or 
tongue  may  be  added  to  this  stuffing. 

By  mixing  with  any  potted  meat  or 
game  an  equal  proportion  of  soaked  bread, 
wliich  wall  always  be  lighter  than  bread- 
crumbs, the  cook  will  have  at  once  a very 
fine  species  of  stuffing,  to  be  employed  in 
stuffing  olives,  fillets  of  fowl,  &c.  Bacon 
or  butter  must  always  be  substituted  for 
suet,  when  the  forcemeat  is  to  be  eaten 
cold. 

A Stuffing  for  Fowls  or  Meat. 
Shred  a little  ham  or  gammon,  some  cold 
veal  or  fowl,  some  beef  suet,  a small  quan- 
tity of  onion,  some  parsley,  very  little 
lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace, 
and  either  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and 
bread  crumbs  ; pound  it  in  a mortar,  and 
bind  it  with  one  or  two  eggs,  beaten  or 
strained.  For  forcemeat  patties,  the  mix- 
ture as  above. 

For  A Hare.  The  scalded  liver,  an 
anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a little  suet, 
some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  marjoram, 
a little  shalot,  and  either  onion  or  chives, 
all  chopped  fine ; crumbs  of  bread,  pep- 
per, and  nutmeg,  beat  in  a mortar  with 
an  egg. 

Passover  Balls  for  Soup.  Chop  an 
onion  and  half  a pound  of  suet  very  finely, 
stew  them  together  until  the  suet  is 
melted,  then  pour  it  hot  upon  eight 
spoonfuls  of  biscuit  flour  ; mix  it  well  to- 
gether; add  a little  salt,  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  ginger ; add  six 
; put  the  balls  into  the  soup  when  it 
boils,  and  boil  them  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  quantity  of  eggs  and  flour 
may  appear  disproportioned,  but  the  flour 
employed  is  of  a peculiar  kind,  used  for 
the  purpose  in  Jewish  families.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  excellence  of  the  balls 
made  after  this  receipt ; they  are  appli- 
cable to  any  kind  of  souj)s. 


Forcemeat  for  Fish  Sours,  or 
Stewed  Fish.  Beat  the  flesh  and  soft 
parts  of  a lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a large 
piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  a hard 
egg,  a little  cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and  white 
pepper,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  bread 
crumbs,  one  ditto  of  oyster  liquor,  two 
ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs 
long  beaten  ; make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a 
fine  brown  in  butter. 

Another,  for  Fish.  Chop,  and  after- 
wards pound  in  a mortar,  any  kind  of 
fish,  adding  an  anchovy  or  two,  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  but 
do  not  allow  the  taste  to  prevail,  and  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg.  If  for  raaigre, 
pound  butter  with  it ; but  otherwise,  the 
fat  of  bacon  pounded  separately,  and  then 
mixed  ; add  a third  portion  of  bread,  pre- 
pared by  soaking  and  pounding  previously, 
and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw  eggs. 

For  Cutlets.  Get  some  stale  bread, 
add  to  it  an  equal  portion  of  chopped 
sweet  herbs,  parsley  being  the  principal 
ingredient ; season  it,  and  mix  it  on  a 
plate  with  clarified  butter  ; have  another 
plate  of  dry  bread  crumbs.  Brush  the 
cutlets  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  put  the 
mixture  on  thickly  with  a knife,  then  roll 
them  in  the  bread  crumbs.  Upon  some 
occasions  this  process  should  be  twice  per- 
formed, in  order  that  the  coating  may 
be  sufficiently  thick. 

Forcemeat  for  Turtle.  A pound 
of  fine  fresh  suet,  one  ounce  of  ready 
dressed  veal  or  chicken,  chopped  fine, 
crumbs  of  bread,  a little  shalot  or  onion, 
salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  penny- 
royal, parsley,  and  lemon-thyme,  finely 
shred ; beat  as  many  fresh  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  separately,  as  will  make  the  above 
ingredients  into  a moist  paste ; roll  into 
small  balls,  and  boil  them  in  a fresh  lai'd, 
putting  them  in  just  as  it  boils  up ; when 
of  a light  brown,  take  them  out,  and  diuiui 
them  before  the  fire.  If  the  suet  be  moist 
or  stale,  a great  many  more  eggs  will  be 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Rundell,  in  her  Domestic  Cookery, 
gives  the  following  list  of  forcemeat  in- 
gredients, which  may  be  used  according 
to  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the  cook : — 

Cold  fowl,  veal,  or  mutton. 

Scraped  ham  or  gammon.  ^ 

Fat  bacon,  or  the  fat  of  ham. 

Beef  suet. 

Veal  suet. 

Butter. 

Marrow. 

Crumbs  of  bread. 

Parsley. 
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Yolk  iuulwliite  ofoj,^ys  well  heiiten, 
to  bind  the  mixture. 

Cold  sole. 

Oysters. 

Anchovy. 

r.i()hsters. 

'I’arragon. 

Savory. 

Pennyroyal. 

Knotted  marjoram. 

Thyme  and  lemon-thyme. 

Basil. 

Sage. 

Lemon  peel. 

Y oiks  of  hard  cgg.s. 

Mace  and  cloves. 

Cayenne. 

(iarlic. 

Shalot. 

Onion. 

Chives. 

Chervil. 

Pepper. 

Salt. 

Nutmeg. 

Jamaica  pepper  in  line  powder,  or 
two  or  three  cloves. 

SUGAR.  The  nutritive  properties  of 
sugar  are  very  great ; and  this  article 
appears  to  form  the  basis,  more  or  less,  of 
all  those  vegetable  and  farinaceous  sub- 
staarces  which  give  the  greatest  support  to 
human  life.  As  it  is  almost  a general 
rule,  however,  that  the  most  nutritious 
substances,  in  an  unmodified  form,  are  the 
most  difficult  of  digestion,  persons  whose 
digestive  powers  are  feeble  should  not 
indulge  extensively  in  the  use  of  sugar. 
The  practice  of  giving  sweet  things  to 
children  is  highly  injurious;  for  even 
those  of  the  strongest  digestive  powers 
may  have  them  enfeebled  by  this  habit. 
Taken  in  moderation,  with  those  articles 
which  do  not  of  themselves  abound  in 
saccharine  matter,  sugar,  however,  rarely 
produces  any  serious  inconvenience.  In 
France,  grown  persons  as  well  as  chil- 
dren take  much  more  sugar  than  is  con- 
ducive to  health.  In  their  coffee  they 
use  four  times  as  much  as  an  Englishman 
%vould  take;  and  they  also  consume  a 
great  deal  mixed  with  cold  water  as  a 
beverage.  Against  the  latter  practice, 
however,  much  cannot  be  said ; for  it  is 
i n most  cases  a substitute  for  the  stronger 
and  exciting  drinks  preferred  by  the 
English.  Indeed,  a glass  of  sugar  and 
water,  taken  occasionally,  is  a very  re- 
freshing beverage ; and,  with  the  addition 
of  a few  drops  of  orange  flower  water,  it 
is  very  wisely  taken  in  French  evening 
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jiarties,  instead  of  punch,  grog,  or  negus. 
The  sugar  in  general  use  is  of  two  kinds  : 
that  which  Ls  made  from  the  boiled  and 
crystallized  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  and 
that  which  is  produced  from  the  sweet 
juice  of  the  beet  root.  In  England,  how- 
ever, there  is  very  little  of  the  latter,  the 
moderate  price  o^  colonial  sugar  rendering 
unnecessary  and  unprofitable  a manufac- 
ture of  this  description.  The  adulteration 
of  sugar,  which  was  said  to  be  carried  on 
to  a great  extent  in  England,  when  the 
article  was  dearer  than  it  is  now,  is  little 
practised  ; and  it  requires  but  very  slight 
experience  to  detect  it,  either  in  the  state 
of  moist  or  refined  sugar.  It  is  a mistake 
to  purchase  the  coarser  kinds  of  white 
sugar  as  an  economy;  for  just  in  propor- 
tion with  the  fineness  of  the  lump,  is  its 
saccharine  quality.  In  brown  sugars, 
however,  the  same  rule  does  not  hold  good, 
the  coarser  containing  frequently  more 
saccharine  strength  than  those  which  are 
fine ; consequently,  where  the  high  flavour 
of  strong  moist  sugar  is  not  an  objection, 
it  may  be  used  in  preference  to  the  finer 
sorts. 

To  Make  Srnup.  The  solution  of 
sugar  and  water  by  means  of  boiling  is 
very  necessary  for  many  preseires  and 
other  articles.  It  is  made,  if  required  to 
be  strong,  by  merely  adding  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  the  sug^r,  and  boiling 
it  for  a long  time  gently,  removing  the 
scum  as  long  as  any  continues  to  rise. 
The  stronger  the  syrup  is  required,  the 
longer  it  must  simmer.  MJien  done,  put 
it  by  in  bottles  for  use. 

ILvhlet  Sugae.  Melt  some  sugar  over 
the  fire  with  a decoction  of  barley,  mixed 
with  whites  of  eggs,  well  beaten  into  a 
light  froth ; this  is  then  passed  through  a 
jelly  bag,  and  again  boiled  until  it  forms 
large  bubbles;  then  throw  it  out  on  a 
marble  slab  or  table,  which  has  been 
lightly  rubbed  over  with  oil  of  sweet 
almonds ; when  the  bubbles  disapi)oar,  it 
is  rolled  into  round  sticks,  and  left  to  cool 
and  harden. 

Sugar  Candy.  Clarify  four  pounds  of 
lump  sug.ar,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
simmer  with  a little  water,  over  the  fire, 
until  hy  taking  up  a little  on  a sjmon,  and 
blowing  to  it,  you  find  it  fly  off  in  small 
flakes ; then  having  scummed  it  well,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  throw  into  it  a qu.arter  of  a 
glass  of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  jxnir  the 
whole  out  into  an  earthen  dish  ; cover  it 
over,  and  put  it  into  an  oven  for  ciglit 
day.s,  taking  care  to  keep  it  of  an  o<|ual 
temperature;  at  tlie  end  of  that  time, 
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drain  ott’  the  syrup,  and  tiie  candy  will 
remain  attached  to  the  dish,  which  must 
be  warmed,  in  order  more  readily  to  allow 
the  candy  to  be  detached. 

SuG.vR  Pi-uMs.  Under  this  general 
head  are  included  the  whole  variety  of 
articles  of  this  kind  sold  by  the  confec- 
tioners, from  the  common  sugar-plum  to 
the  almond,  and  other  kernels,  &c.,  covered 
with  sugar,  and  also  the  compound  paste 
of  fruit  and  sugar.  They  are  made  in 
the  following  way: — Take  a copper  pan 
or  basin,  in  the  form  of  a stew'pan,  having 
two  holes  by  which  it  may  be  suspended 
by  cords  from  a ceiling,  and  a kind  of 
handle  from  the  middle,  to  facilitate  the 
frequent  agitation  by  the  hand ; let  this 
pan  be  suspended  at  about  four  inches  from 
a brasier  of  charcoal,  and  having  put  the 
articles  which  are  to  be  covered  with  sugar 
into  the  pan  with  some  strong  syrup, 
shake  the  pan,  so  that  every  part  of  the 
articles  may  be  covered,  and  keep  agitat- 
ing them  until  the  sugar  is  dry ; then  add 
more  syrup,  and  agitate  till  dry ; and  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  until  the  desired 
thickness  is  obtained.  If  blanched  almonds 
or  nuts,  for  instance,  be  put  into  the  pan 
in  this  way,  they  will  acquire  any  thick- 
ness of  sugar  required,  and  their  original 
shape  will  be  preserved.  It  will  be  the 
same  with  any  paste  of  fruit  and  sugar, 
but  this  must  be  dry  before  it  is  put  into 
the  pan. 

SWEETOEEADS,  (Vrai..)  A de- 
licate portion  of  the  calf,  light  of  diges- 
tion, but  not  very  nutritive.  It  is  much 
recommended  to  invalids  when  the  stomach 
is  unable  to  digest  more  solid  food.  Sweet- 
breads are  cooked  in  various  ways,  (see 
Veal,)  and  ai'e  also  made  into  a pie,  either 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  other 
meat,  but  alone  they  are  rather  tasteless. 
The  following  sweetbread  pie  is  very  pa- 
latable : — Stew  the  sweetbreads,  sliced 
thickly,  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
^v■hite  stock,  with  a few  fine  herbs  and 
chopped  shalot,  and  mushrooms,  salt,  pep- 
per, and  a good-sized  piece  of  butter ; 
then  put  them  into  a pie  dish  with  some 
o,\  j)alates,  previously  boiled  very  tender, 
or  the  remains  of  a roasted  fowl,  and  a 
little  ham,  some  peas,  or  asparagus  tops, 
and  the  yolks  of  some  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  forcemeat  balls ; over  the  whole  put 
thin  slices  of  fat  bacon ; put  on  a crust, 
and  bake  as  a pie,  or  bake  without  a crust, 
and  when  done  put  it  into  a vol  an  vent. 
(See  Voi,  Au  Vent.)  Water  may  be 
used  intead  of  stock,  if  a little  rich  uravv 
be  added. 


SWEET  HERBS.  A bunch  of  sweet 
herbs  is  composed  of  parsley,  sweet  mar- 
joram, winter  savory,  and  orange  and 
lemon  thyme.  The  parsley  should  predo- 
minate. 

SYLLABUB,  mi.ved  with  sugar,  juice 
of  fruits,  &c.  They  are  either  solid  or 
whipped. 

SvLLABun  WITH  Cakes.  Steep  spungc 
biscuits,  or  any  other  cakes,  in  equal  quan- 
tities of  port,  claret,  and  brandy;  mash 
them  up  with  a spoon,  and  add  grated 
nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel,  lemon  juice, 
sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded  to 
paste,  and  sufficient  sugar  to  make  the 
whole  sweet ; the  quantity  of  the  above 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  syllabub 
required ; put  all  these  ingredients  into  a 
bowl,  and  let  the  milk  of  a cow  be  milked 
upon  them,  adding  a little  good  cream 
and  sifted  loaf  sugar.  A very  good  syl- 
labub may  be  made  by  mixing  half  a pint 
of  sherry,  half  a pint  of  mountain,  a wine- 
glass of  any  ratafia,  (see  Ratafias,)  half 
a pound  of  pounded  white  sugar,  some 
grated  nutmeg,  the  grated  peel  of  a lemon, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; when  these  have 
been  well  stirred  together,  and  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  add  a quart  of  rich  cream, 
and  whisk  it  up  until  it  froths  well ; put 
some  macaroons,  or  spunge  biscuit,  into  a 
dish,  and  pile  the  froth  upon  them ; or 
the  syllabub  may  be  served  in  glasses.  If 
the  whites  of  six  eggs  be  whipped  up  with 
the  syllabub,  it  may  be  served  up  dif- 
ferently, but  the  whipping  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a long  time ; as  the  froth  rises, 
put  it  upon  a sieve  to  dry,  and  having 
half  filled  nine-glasses  with  wine,  fill  them 
up  with  the  froth.  The  common  syllabub 
is  generally  served  without  cream  or 
whipping;  wine,  nutmeg,  sugar,  grated 
lemon-peel,  with  or  without  a little  brandy 
or  liqueur,  are  mixed  in  a basin,  and  the 
milk  of  the  cow  is  milked  upon  them ; 
the  quantity  of  milk  is  generally  in  the 
proportion  of  three  pints  to  one  pint  of 
wine,  but  this  may  be  reduced  or  in- 
creased, according  to  taste. 

SY’RUP.  A preparation  of  sugar 
and  water.  (See  Liqueurs.)  Dr.  Guerin, 
in  his  Chymiste  Populaire,  recommends 
the  following  method  of  making  sjwup 
as  attended  with  less  trouble  than  the 
ordinary  mode  of  boiling : — For  ten  bottles 
of  any  sjTup  dissolve  seven  pounds  of 
sugar,  broken  into  small  bits,  in  six  pints 
of  cold  water  ; then  filter  carefully.  On 
the  other  hand,  mix  in  five  pints  of  spirits 
of  wine,  the  essences  and  colours,  and  add 
the  water  by  small  quantities  at  a time, 
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stirring  constantly ; then  filter  the  whole. 
This  method  of  Dr.  Guerin  is  not  so 
good  as  boiling  the  syrup,  and  scumming 
it  repeatedly,  for  it  has  not  the  fine  oily 
appearance,  which  is  so  important  to 
syrups  and  liqueurs.  Wlien  very  great 
clearness  is  required,  it  is  customary  to 
add  the  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  up,  to  the 
syrup  whilst  it  is  hot ; and  after  beating 
it  well  in,  to  strain  through  a jelly  bag. 
This,  however,  is  seldom  necessary,  and 
even  the  straining,  if  the  sugar  be  very 
clear,  and  the  syrup  be  well  skimmed 
when  boiling,  may  be  dispensed  with. 
On  the  Continent  the  juices  of  various 
fruits  are  mixed  with  sugar,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  sirop : such  as  Sirop  de 
Groseilles,  Sirop  deFramboises,  &c.,  which, 
mixed  with  water,  form  a very  refresh- 
ing beverage  in  hot  weather.  One  gene- 
ral direction  will  do  for  compound  syrups 
of  this  kind : let  the  fruit  be  put  into  a 
stewpan,  and  boiled  for  five  minutes ; 
then  squeeze  out  the  juice ; and  having 
strained  it  through  a jelly  bag,  add  it  to 
the  syrup  of  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a pound  of  juice  to  a pound  of  sugar. 
The  syrup  must  be  good  for  this  pmq)ose, 
the  water  being  evaporated  by  boiling, 
until  the  syrup  is  very  thick  ; when  the 
juice  and  the  syrup  are  mixed,  pass  again 
through  a jelly  bag. 

TAMARIND.  The  fruit  of  a tree 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  is  imported  from  thence  in  a 
preserved  state,  with  sugar.  Tamarinds 
mixed  with  water  make  a refreshing 
drink  in  fevers ; and  they  are  slightly 
laxative. 

TANSY.  Some  of  the  old  herbalists 
assign  sovereign  virtues  to  this  herb. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  merited, 
and  it  is  now  rarely  used  in  medicme. 
Tansy  tea,  however,  is  occasionally  used 
for  what  is  called  sweetening  the  blood. 
It  is  of  little  value  in  cookery.  Tansy 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated by  sraarating  the  roots. 

TAPIOCA.  A preparation  from  the 
flower  of  the  maniocks,  or  cassada  tree  ; 
it  is  nourishing,  and  light  of  digestion. 
It  is  used  as  a diet  for  invalids,  and  for 
soups  and  puddings.  (See  Pastry.) 
AVhen  used  in  soups  it  should  not  be 
cooked  too  long,  sis  it  would,  after  absorb- 
ing the  liquid  in  which  it  is  boiled,  be- 
come thick  and  glutinous. 

TARRAGON.  This  is  a highly  aro- 
matic plant,  and  is  frequently  used  to  fla- 
vour salad ; but  it  should  be  in  small 
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quantity,  as  the  flavour  is  strong.  A 
small  quantity  of  tarragon  infused  in 
water  in  the  same  way  as  tea,  gives  tone 
to  the  stomach  in  cases  of  indigestion. 

A dry,  loamy  soil  is  best  suited  for  this  ' 
plant,  but  that  which  grows  in  a moist 
soil  is  considered  the  most  wholesome. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  the  spring,  and  planting  the  young 
shoots. 

TEA.  Although  the  black  and  the 
green  tea  are  from  the  same  plants,  the 
action  upon  the  nervous  system  is  by  no  * 
means  the  same.  Many  persons  who 
drink  black  tea  regularly,  without  incon- 
venience, would  be  very  much  affected 
by  even  a small  quantity  of  green  tea. 

It  is  a popular  notion  that  the  ill  effects 
of  the  latter  arise  from  its  being  prepared 
by  the  Chinese  with  the  aid  of  copperas, 
but  this  appears  to  be  an  error,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  tea  plant,  previous  to  be- 
ing dried  and  rolled  up  for  the  market, 
are  dipped  in  boiling  water ; and  as  the  tea 
which  is  intended  to  be  black  is  exposed 
to  its  action  for  a much  longer  period 
than  that  which  is  to  be  green,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  of  its  exciting  proper- 
ties are  thus  removed.  Whatever  may 
be  the  causes  of  the  difference,  however, 
it  is  bejjrond  dispute  that  the  difference 
does  exist.  Hence  it  is  that  in  many 
families  only  black  tea  is  used,  in  others 
the  proportion  of  tea  is  as  one-third  or 
one-fourth  green ; the  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  usual  practice  in  Eng- 
land, although  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  mix  the  black  and  green  in  equal 
quantities.  The  quality  of  the  tea  depends 
much,  of  course,  upon  the  price  at  which  it 
is  sold ; but  some  of  the  higher  priced,  as 
well  as  the  low  priced  teas  are  frequently 
adulterated  by  the  Cliinese,  by  mixing  < 
with  them  the  leaves  of  other  plants. 

Teas  are  very  much  improved  by  the 
length  of  time  required  for  transporting 
them  to  Europe,  and  it  is  generdly  al- 
lowed that  the  teas  which  come  overland, 
when  carefully  packed,  are  superior  to 
those  which  are  brought  by  sea.  In  Rus- 
sia fine  teas  are  sold  for  as  much  as  three 
and  four  guineas  a pound ; and  even  in 
China  the  superior  qualities,  which  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
rich,  are  sold  for  as  much  as  two  and  J 

three  guineas  per  pound ; of  these  teas  | 

very  few  find  their  way  to  England. 

Those  chiefly  used  by  persons  who  do  not  • i 
look  at  price,  varv  from  eight  to  fifti'eu 
shillings  per  pound,  but  very  fair  tea  may 
be  had  at  a much  lower  rate.  lu  makin>r  ' 
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tea  it  is  important  that  tlie  water  should 
liave  boiled,  hut  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
chemists  that  the  water  should  not  be 
poured  on  whilst  boiling,  but  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  or  three  moments,  in  order 
that  the  ebullition  may  pass  off.  It  is 
supposed  that  if  the  water  bo  poured  on 
at  the  boiling  point,  the  tannin  of  the  tea 
is  extracted,  which  is  not  the  case  when 
the  contrary  practice  is  observed.  Some 
prudent  housewives,  who  look  to  eco- 
nomy, put  into  the  tea-pot  a piece  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which,  by  softening  the 
water,  assists  in  extracting  the  virtue  of 
the  tea.  Tliis,  if  not  a successful  mode, 
is  at  least  a very  harmless  one.  The  tea- 
pot should  always  be  of  metal,  because 
metals  are  in  general  bad  conductors  of 
caloric.  The  saving  by  this  alone  is 
equal  at  least  to  fifteen  per  cent.  For 
persons  whose  incomes  are  so  limited  that 
the  expense  of  tea  becomes  a consideration, 
it  may  be  recommended  to  preserve  the 
leaves  after  the  first  infusion,  and  boil 
them  up  : the  tea  has  not,  indeed,  the 
same  fine  flavour,  but  it  is  quite  as  strong 
on  the  second  occasion  as  the  first ; and  by 
the  addition  of  a small  portion  of  fresh 
tea,  it  may  be  used  a third  time  by  boil- 
ing again.  This  fact  is  not  to  be  neg- 
lected by  persons  who  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  drinking  strong  tea  by  having 
a fresh  infusion  every  time.  The  action 
of  tea  on  the  human  frame  is  a question  of 
dispute  with  many  learned  physicians  ; 
by  some  it  is  called  a slow  poison,  whilst 
others,  who  speak  of  it  as  “ the  cup  that 
cheers,  but  not  inebriates,”  can  find  no 
language  sufficiently  eulogistic  for  their 
favourite  beverage.  The  general  opinion 
is,  that  moderately  used  it  is  a gentle 
tonic,  and  produces  its  salutary  effects  by 
being  naturally  combined  with  a peculiar 
aroma,  which  is  exclusively  contained  in 
the  plant.  When  the  stomach  is  much 
enfeebled,  experience  shews  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ahstain  occasionally  from  the 
use  of  this  beverage,  and  there  are  many 
instances  where  the  use  of  an  infusion  of 
half  a drachm  of  the  common  hop,  which 
is  also  a bitter  combined  with  aroma,  in 
a pint  of  water,  has  given  all  the  good 
effects  of  the  infusion  of  tea,  where  tea 
has  disagreed.  Whenever,  after  drinking 
tea,  an  unpleasant  or  metallic  sensation  is 
felt  in  the  mouth,  it  is  a decided  proof 
that  the  exciting  properties  of  the  plant 
have  been  more  than  the  stomach  could 
bear.^  In  this  case  it  is  recommended  to 
take  in  each  cup  of  tea  either  a small  por- 
tion of  powdered  ginger,  or  a teaspoonful 


of  brandy,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Doctor.  If  after  this  the  sensation  should 
still  remain,  tea  should  be  cautiously  ab- 
stained from,  until,  by  some  other  bever- 
age, such,  for  instance,  as  good  wholesome 
beer,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  has  been  re- 
stored. Where  Chinese  tea  is  found  to 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  an  infusion  of 
English  herbs  is  sometimes  used  with 
good  effect.  Some  infuse  an  ounce  of 
Sie  common  green  broom  of  the  fields  in 
a pint  of  water  over  night,  and  drink  it  in 
the  morning,  quite  cold,  but  this  is  rather 
as  medicine  where  there  is  a dropsical  ten- 
dency, than  as  tea.  As  substitutes  for 
tea,  taken  in  the  usual  way,  with  milk 
and  sugar,  there  are,  sage,  peppermint, 
horehound,  the  black  cui-rant  leaves,  in 
the  proportion  of  a drachm  by  weight  to 
the  pint  of  water,  more  or  less,  as  it 
agrees.  In  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
either  health  or  economy,  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces  infuse  the  leaves 
of  a little  plant,  called  the  Gaultiera  pro- 
cumbens,  which  is  of  the  family  of  the 
heaths,  and  is  a native  of  Canada,  but 
grows  freely  in  all  moderately  cold  cli- 
mates, in  a sandy  soil.  Sels,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  botanists  of  the  last 
century,  informs  us  that  the  leaf  of  this 
plant  has  a closer  resemblance  in  flavour 
to  that  of  the  tea  plant  than  any  other 
that  is  known.  Hallh,  another  botanist, 
who  repeated  the  experiment  of  Sels, 
assures  us  also  that  it  not  only  resembles 
Chinese  tea  in  flavour,  but  that  it  has  all 
its  agreeable  qualities,  without  any  of  the 
injuriously  stimulating  properties  which 
are  attributed  to  the  Chinese  beverage. 
He  recommends,  however,  that  even 
where  Chinese  tea  does  not  agree  with 
the  stomach,  a quantity  of  it  should  be 
mixed  with  the  other,  by  way  of  economy. 
In  Switzerland,  the  leaves  of  several 
plants  are  used  as  substitutes  for  tea,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  the  herbs  have  so 
closely  imitated  the  appearance  of  the 
exotic  plant,  that  it  would  be  diificult  to 
detect  the  appearance,  except  by  the  taste ; 
this,  however,  is  very  different.  In 
England,  a composition,  called  Dr.  Solan- 
der^s  herb  tea,  enjoyed  for  many  years  a 
high  degree  of  celebrity.  Whatever  its 
medicinal  properties  may  be,  it  certainly 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  in  taste  to 
the  article  for  which  it  is  recommended 
as  a substitute.  The  Swiss  vtdncraire, 
which  is  a collection  of  various  herbs 
sold  in  packets,  is  also  used  ns  a substitute 
for  tea.  The  flavour  of  this  composition 
is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  Solander’s 
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liorl)  t(‘a,  li\it  it  is  still  l>y  no  moans  jilca- 
snnt,  nor  so  grateful  to  the  stomach,  al- 
though, medicinally,  it  is  said  to  produce 
very  good  effects.  ICxtensive  adulterations 
of  Chinese  tea  by  the  common  sloe  leaf,  so 
prepared  as  to  resemble  the  genuine  article, 
have  been  fi-om  time  to  time  detected. 
At  one  time  it  was  said  that  at  least  100 
families  were  engaged  in  this  illicit  pro- 
cess in  the  metropolis  alone;  but  the 
heavy  penalties  inflicted  upon  those  who 
were  detected,  have,  it  is  presumed,  ma- 
terially, if  not  entirely,  checked  this  atro- 
cious fraud. 

“ Seven  or  eight  kinds  of  green  tea  are 
brought  to  Europe  ; the  two  kinds  most 
used  are  pearl  and  hyson.  The  name  of 
pearl  tea  is  given  on  account  of  the  nearly 
round  form  of  the  prepared  leaf ; the  co- 
lour of  this  tea  when  in  its  prime  state  is 
of  a fine  silvery  ggeen ; the  colour  of 
hyson  is  of  a deep  green,  approaching  to 
black ; the  smell  is  agreeable,  and  im- 
proves with  age,  if  the  tea  be  kept  tho- 
roughly free  from  contact  with  the  air. 
This,  and  all  other  teas,  should  be  kept  in 
leaden  or  china  canisters,  and  not  in  bot- 
tles, for  it  is  almost  as  important  to  ex- 
clude light  as  air.  Green  tea,  when  taken 
to  excess,  has  a severe  and  injurious  action 
upon  the  nerves.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  black  tea,  of  which  that  most  used  is 
bohea,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  best,  un- 
less it  be  choice — viz.,  the  finer  leaves  of 
this  kind  separated  and  sold  by  them- 
selves. Black  tea  acquires  that  colour, 
from  being,  in  its  first  preparation,  left 
for  a longer  time  in  boiling  water ; it  is 
consequently  less  acrid,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  less  aromatic,  than  green  tea.  The 
use  of  tea  began  to  spread  in  Europe  in 
1666.  At  present  it  is  become  so  general, 
that  there  are  consumed  annually  in  Eu- 
rope more  than  twenty  millions  of  pounds. 
The  use  of  tea  is  most  general  in  low  and 
damp  climates,  such  as  Holland  and  Eng- 
land; in  France  it  is  taken  rather  from 
fashion  than  necessity.”  [The  editor  of 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Menages,  should 
have  corrected  this  statement,  which  was 
made  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  A 
few  years  ago,  tea  was  only  used  as  a real 
or  supposed  remedy,  taken  very  weak,  for 
indigestion,  and  here  and  thei’e  it  was 
served  as  a beverage  in  fashionable  so- 
ciety. So  little  wiis  known  of  tea  and 
tea-making  in  France  twenty  years  ago, 
that  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  in  Paris,  the 
fashionable  cafe  of  the  French,  as  it  is  of 
English  visitors,  the  mode  of  making  tea 
for  a customer  wa.s  the  following-: — about 
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a (piart  of  lioiling  water  was  p<jurcd  upon 
a single  tea-.spoonful  of  green  tea,  and 
when  it  had  stood  for  about  ten  minutes, 
to  extract  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the 
tea,  the  water  was  thrown  away,  under 
the  belief  that  the  first  infusion  was  un- 
wholesome ; another  quart  of  boiling 
water  was  then  poured  upon  it,  and  this 
was  the  liquid  called  tea,  which  was 
served  to  customers.  A few  years  have 
effected  a great  change.  Tea,  which  was 
formerly  sold  by  apothecaries  only,  is  now 
kept  by  every  grocer,  and  although  the 
consumption  is  very  small  indeed,  as 
compared  with  England,  it  has  increased 
at  least  tenfold  in  the  same  number  of 
years.  Tea  is  served  at  every  respectable 
party,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
breakfast.  The  French,  however,  still 
di'ink  Aveak  tea,  and  it  is  generally  green. 
It  is  one  of  the  favourite  tisanes,  or  drinks, 
for  persons  Avho  have  disordered  their 
stomachs  by  eating  too  copiously.  Tea 
punch  is  a favourite  beverage  at  the  better 
kind  of  coffee  houses.]  — Traxslatoe. 
“ If  the  tea  which  has  been  used  be 
dried  and  put  away,  it  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  for  the  washing  of  nan- 
keens, if  boiled  in  the  water  in  which  the 
nankeens  are  to  be  washed,  as  it  preserves 
the  colour.  Tea  leaves,  whilst  moist, 
should  also  be  tlirown  over  carpets  before 
sweeping  them.” 

THYME.  A fine  aromatic  herb,  used 
green  for  seasonings.  \V  hen  distilled  it 
yields  a very  strong  essential  oil,  little 
used  in  medicine,  except  as  a remedy  for 
tooth-ache,  in  Avhich  case,  hoAvever,  its 
chief  property  appears  to  be  the  promo- 
tion of  the  secretion  of  saliva  by  its 
pungency ; this  oil  is  also  used,  but  in 
very  small  quantities,  as  a component  part 
of  some  perfumes.  It  groAVS  Avell  in  a 
light,  dry,  and  not  very  rich  soil,  and  is 
propagated  in  the  same  Avay  as  mint, 
or  is  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  the 
spring. 

TOBACCO.  The  abuse  of  this  narcotic 
plant  is  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  health,  as  it  impairs  mate- 
rially the  digestive  functions.  Persons 
Avho  Avish  to  enjoy  their  food  Avill  do  Avell 
to  refrain  from  smoking,  or  taking  snuff, 
except  with  great  moderation.  If  the 
habit  be  not  in  all  cases  alike  injurious  to 
the  stomach,  or  rather,  if  in  some  there  is 
no  immediate  indication  of  derangement 
from  this  cause,  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  there  is  no  baneful  action  going  on  in 
the  system.  Excessive  indulgence  in 
smoking,  or  snuff-taking,  must  be  more 
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or  less  injurious  in  every  case,  and  in  too 
many  it  lays  the  foundation  of  incurable 
malady.  The  effects,  however,  are  very 
dift’erent,  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  individual.  Some  excessive  smokers 
bring  on  obesity  and  general  fulness  of 
habit,  which  not  unfrequently  ends  in 
apoplexy  ; others  become  excessively 
lean,  and,  as  the  French  say,  desseche, 
and  with  them  pulmonary  consumption  is 
to  be  dreaded.  AAHien  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  are  impaired  by  smoking, 
high  stimulating  food  is  craved  for,  yet, 
the  digestion  being  weak,  such  food  should 
be  carefull}'  avoided.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  smoker  who  indulges  in  the  habit 
to  excess  requires  no  other  monitor  to 
remind  him  of  his  folly  than  his  own 
sensations ; his  nights  are  restless  and 
feverish,  he  rises  with  a parched  mouth 
and  a foul  taste,  and  during  the  day  has 
not  that  relish  for  plain  wholesome  food 
which  he  would  have  if  his  stomach  were 
not  disordered.  The  snutf-taker  does  not 
experience  the  same  degree  of  injury  as 
the  smoker,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
snuft-takers  who,  having  at  all  times  been 
free  from  absolute  indications  of  injury  to 
which  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned 
than  snuff-taking,  are  not  to  be  convinced 
that  even  excess  of  snuff-taking  is  bane- 
ful ; yet  these  persons,  if  told  that  the 
habitual  and  very  frequent  use  of  opium, 
or  any  other  narcotic  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, is  dangerous,  would  not  hesitate  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  assertion ; they  do 
not  even  deny  that  tobacco  taken  inter- 
nally would  be  poisonous,  and  they  ean 
understand  that  the  smoke  of  tobacco  in- 
haled by  the  lungs  may  lead  to  serious  in- 
jury. “ Snuffing,  however,”  say  they, 

“ is  not  smoking ; snuff  stimulates  the 
brain,  but  does  not  enter  the  stomach.” 
This  is  a great  error ; snuff  does  at  times 
enter  the  stomach  in  large  quantities,  as 
must  be  evident  from  the  expectoration, 
and  the  sensation  occasionally  experienced 
in  the  throat.  An  authentic  case  is  on 
record  of  the  autopsy  of  a gentleman  who 
was  a great  snuff-taker,  and  in  whose 
stomach  was  found  an  accumulated  mass 
of  snuff,  equal  in  size  to  that  of  a small 
pear ; no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the 
reception  of  snuff  from  time  to  time  into 
the^  stomach  had  produced  the  illness 
which  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

If  a man  must  either  be  a smoker  or  a 
snuff-taker,  we  would  recommend  the 
latter,  as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  al- 
though it  is  the  more  filthy  habit  of  the 
two,  for  the  injurious  effects  of  it  are  cer- 
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talnly  less  positive  than  those  which  arise 
from  smoking,  and  its  oft’ensiveness  is 
confined  to  the  offender ; and  as  we  do 
not  entertain  the  hope  that  anything  here 
said  will  induce  smokers  to  lay  aside  the 
habit  altogether,  a few  remarks  by  way  of 
caution  in  the  indulgence  of  it  may  be 
useful.  When  the  stomach  is  evidently, 
from  the  sensations  of  the  individual,  out 
of  order,  it  is  advisable  to  lay  aside  the 
pipe  or  cigar  if  the  slightest  inconvenience 
is  found  to  arise  from  it,  and  to  refrain 
from  smoking  until  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach has  been  restored  by  diet,  or  by  the 
use  of  a tonic  medicine.  As  a proof  of 
what  injury  may  be  done  by  smoking, 
where  the  stomach  is  debilitated,  we  give 
the  following  statement  from  a gentleman, 
whose  veracity  may  be  relied  upon ; — 
“Being  at  Lisbon,”  says  our  informant, 
“ and  suffering  at  the  time  from  chronic 
gastritis,  my  spirits  were  low,  and  as  I lay 
in  bed,  I thought  I would  smoke  a cigar 
to  cheer  me.  I smoked  one  cigar  Avithout 
any  serious  inconvenience,  but  before  I 
had  got  half  through  the  other,  I felt  a 
chilliness  gradually  creeping  over  me,  and 
was,  in  a few  minutes,  cold  as  marble.  I 
was  unable  to  move  my  hand  to  reach  the 
bell,  in  order  to  ring  for  assistance,  and 
M'hen  I attempted  to  call  out,  my  tongue 
refused  the  office ; in  this  state  I lay  four 
hours,  dead  in  every  respect,  except  as  to 
the  slight  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  the 
mental  consciousness  of  my  wretched 
position.  Nature  at  length  resumed  her 
power,  and  I gradually  acquired  speech 
and  motion,  but  for  rivo  days  afterwards 
I felt  as  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.” 

The  mildest  tobacco,  whether  for  the 
pipe  or  cigar,  should  be  used,  and  the 
mouth  should  be  oecasionally  rinsed  with 
rose  water ; but  notlnng  will  remove  the 
offensiveness  of  the  breath  of  the  confirmed 
smoker,  except  the  entire,  or  nearly  entire, 
abandonment  of  the  habit  of  smoking.  In 
snuff-taking,  the  best  snuff  is  probably 
what  is  called  the  high-dried  Irish  or 
Welsh,  for  in  the  roasting  of  it  some  of 
the  narcotic  principle  is  destroyed,  and  a 
few  pinches  of  this  snuff  daily  cannot  do 
much  ham.  The  confirmed  snuff-taker 
should  never  attempt  to  abandon  the  habit 
all  at  once,  particularly  if  he  be  a person 
at  all  advanced  in  life  ; the  system,  after- 
being  so  long  accustomed  to  this  stimu- 
lant, might  flag  under  the  abandonment 
of  it.  There  are  many  cases  on  record  of 
serious  illness  resulting  from  the  sudden 
abandonment  of  the  practice.  The  best 
plan  is  to  limit  the  quantit}^  until,  from 
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taking  half  an  ounce  or  more  <laily,  the 
allowance  is  recluccd  to  a few  pinches.  It 
is  a pretty  general  opinion,  that  perfumed 
snuff  is  more  injurious  than  that  in  which 
there  is  no  perfume ; hut  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  he  the  case,  if  the 
perfume  itself  he  a wholesome  one,  and 
be  not  carried  to  e.-scess  ; indeed,  there  are 
hopes  of  curing  a man  of  excessive  snuff- 
taking, if  he  uses  perfumed  snuff,  for  he 
seeks  to  gratify  the  olfactory  nerves,  as 
much  as  he  does  to  stimulate  the  brain, 
and  he  might  by  degrees  be  weaned  from 
the  habit,  by  the  exchange  of  the  snuff- 
box for  the  smelling  bottle ; but  there  is 
not  much  hope  of  this  kind  where  the 
snuff-taker  prefers  the  strongest  and  most 
unmixed  tobacco. 

Having  spoken  of  the  abuse  of  tobacco, 
both  in  the  cut  or  rolled  leaf,  and  in  the 
powder,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  some- 
thing of  its  usefulness.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  smoke  of  tobacco  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  preventing  the  in- 
fluence of  miasma,  and  the  propagation  of 
certain  infectious  diseases.  Persons  who 
live  in  low  marshy  lands  find  the  use  of 
the  pipe  beneficial,  and  as  the  evil  to  be 
guarded  against  by  smoking,  is  greater 
than  that  of  smoking  itself,  in  such  cases 
the  habit  should  not  be  discouraged.  In 
travelling,  the  pipe  is  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  such  society  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised; but,  as  with  living  companions,  the 
intimacy,  to  be  useful  and  pleasant,  must 
not  become  too  familiar.  When  a single 
cigar,  or  a pipe,  in  the  evening,  does  not 
disagree  wth  the  stomach,  it  may  be  in- 
dulged in,  and  asthmatic  persons  frequently 
find  great  benefit  from  smoking  a pipe 
before  breakfast;  this  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  tobacco, 
and  when  a narcotic  is  required,  one  of 
the  best,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  is  the 
slight  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
which  arise  from  smoking.  As  a medi- 
cine, there  is  scarcely  any  more  potent 
than  tobacco.  A tobacco  poultice,  laid 
over  the  stomach  and  bowels,  destroys 
worms  in  the  intestines ; the  smoke  of 
tobacco  injected  by  the  rectum,  produces 
motion  in  the  bowels  when  everything 
else  has  failed,  and  a tobacco  lavement  is 
frequently  effectual  in  procuring  the  re- 
trocession of  strangulated  hernia.  In  the 
earache,  a little  moistened  tobacco,  laid 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  sometimes  allays 
the  pain  instantaneously  ; and  long-stand- 
ing cases  of  deafness,  unattended  with 
organic  change  of  structure,  have  been 
permanently  cured  by  injecting  into  the 


car  two  or  three  times  daily,  hy  means  of 
a small  syringe,  a strong  infusion  of 
tobacco. 

In  England,  the  growth  of  tobacco  is  ^ 
prohibited,  except  as  to  a few  plants  for 
the  purpose  of  i’umigating  other  plants 
attacked  by  insects;  but  the  tobacco  trade 
is  open  to  all  persons  on  payment  of  the 
high  duty  laid  upon  it.  In  France,  and 
most  other  countries  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  tobacco  trade  is  a monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Smoking 
has  been  general  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  cigars 
are  of  eomparatively  modern  introduction ; 
thirty  years  ago  they  were  almost  un- 
known both  in  France  and  in  England. 

TOIMATA,  or  LOVE  APPLE.  A 
vegetable  used  for  sauces,  and  some  other 
culinary  preparation.  To  presen-e  to- 
matas,  they  are  to  be  gathered  ripe, 
washed,  and  dried,  and  then  cut  into 
pieces ; they  are  next  put  upon  the  fire, 
without  water,  in  a well-tinned  saucepan, 
and  when  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  their 
bulk,  are  to  be  crushed  through  a sieve, 
to  get  rid  of-the  seeds.  The  decoction  is  ; 
now  to  be  put  upon  the  fire  again,  and  ' 

boiled  until  reduced  to  one-tliird  of  its  * 

quantity ; after  this  it  is  to  be  cooled  in  i 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  put  into  bottles,  | 

which  are  to  be  boiled  in  a water  bath,  * 

(see  AVater  Bath  ;)  when  thoroughly  1 
boiled,  to  di-ive  out  all  the  air,  cork  tightly ; j 
with  these  precautions,  it  will  he  unne-  1 

cessary  to  add  any  spices  to  keep  the  I 

tomata.  By  boiling  up  this  decoction 
with  spices,  as  for  musliroom  catsup,  we 
have  tomata  catsup. 

TONIC  LOTION,  FOR  INDIGES- 
TION. An  excellent  substitute  for  the 
shower  bath,  which  cannot  always  be  had 
conveniently,  and  the  shock  of  which  is 
sometimes  too  severe  for  debilitated  per- 
sons, has  been  used  lately  in  Paris,  where 
it  was  prescribed  by  Dr.  Louden,  one  of  ( 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  capi- 
tal. It  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Take 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  half  an 
ounce  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  drachm 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinine ; mix  them  with 
about  throe  pints  of  water,  and  bottle  the 
mixture  for  use.  Every  morning  on 
rising,  and  every  evening  before  going  to 
bed,  the  whole  person,  except  the  face 
and  hands,  is  to  be  sponged  over  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  this  mixture,  and  the 
moisture  should  be  left  to  dry  on  the  skin, 
or,  rather,  to  he  absorbed  by  the  pores — 
not  ^vipod  oft’  with  a cloth,  as  in  the  case 
of  a shower  bath.  Very  great  benefit  has 
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been  derived  from  the  use  of  this  wash, 
wliich  is  to  be  persevered  in  so  long  as  the 
patient  requires  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  arising  from  its  use  is  the  removal, 
by  degi'ees,  of  the  susceptibility  of  cold, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
dyspepsia,  and  which  greatly  aggravates 
the  disease.  It  is  common  for  dyspeptic 
persons  to  say,  “ 1 should  be  very  well, 
indeed,  if  1 were  not  constantly  taking 
cold.”  The  removal  of  this  susceptibility 
is  the  first  principle  of  the  curative  means 
employed ; and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  more  successful  method  for  attaining 
that  end  has  been  adopted  than  this.  In 
travelling,  the  use  of  this  wash  should 
never  be  omitted.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  have  two  small  phials,  with  the  acids, 
and  a small  quantity  of  the  quinine  ; put 
as  many  drops  of  the  two  acids  into  a 
glass  of  water  as  will  make  it  as  sour  as 
strong  vinegar,  and  as  much  of  the  quinuie 
as  will  make  it  very  bitter,  and  then  use 
it  with  the  sponge.  A French  phy- 
sician also  recommends  the  use  of  this 
wash,  but  adds  to  it  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  to 
the  whole  bulk.  This,  however,  is  not 
at  all  essential,  although  it  can  do  no 
harm. 

TOOTH  POWDER.  Although  there 
are  fifty  Avays  of  making  powder  for  clean- 
ing the  teeth,  the  safest  and  best  prepara- 
tion is  charcoal  pow'dered  very  fine ; and 
animal  charcoal — that  made  from  bones,  is 
much  better  than  the  charcoal  made  fi-om 
Avood.  (See  Charcoal.)  This  produc- 
tion, which  should  not  only  be  rubbed  in 
a mortar  to  as  fine  a state  as  possible,  but 
afterwards  be  pressed  through  a fine  sieve, 
is  antiseptic,  and  Avill  not  only  prevent 
decay  of  the  teeth,  but  also  check  it  Avhen 
it  has  commenced.  Acids  and  strong 
alkalies,  Avhich  form  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  tooth  poAA’ders  sold  by  druggists  and 
perfumers,  should  never  be  used  ; for  al- 
though they  clean  the  teeth  very  effec- 
tually, they  frequently  injure  the  enamel. 
When  AA'ood  charcoal  is  used,  it  should  be 
very  fresh ; and  as  this  is  seldom  the  case 
Avith  Avhat  is  bought  for  the  use  of  the 
kitchen,  the  charcoal  should  be  again 
burnt  in  a close  vessel,  in  the  way  recom- 
mended for  animal  charcoal,  but  should 
be  left  only  a fcAv  minutes  exposed  to  a 
red  heat.  Whether  Avood  or  bone  char- 
coal be  used,  it  is  advisable  to  mix  about 
a fourth  in  quantity  of  powdered  myrrh 
Avith  the  poAA’der.  Some  of  the  old  herb- 
alists have  asserted  that  the  charcoal  made 
from  the  roots  or  branches  of  the  vine  is 


superior  to  any  other ; but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  If  the  colour  ot 
the  prepai’ation  be  objected  to,  the  liA'e- 
gated  chalk  sold  by  the  druggists,  with 
the  addition  of  myrrh  as  above  stated,  and 
perfumed  by  the  addition  of  a little  essence 
of  cloves,  is  a safe  and  agreeable  tooth 
poAvder. 

The  following  recipes  for  tooth  poAA'det 
are  given  in  a French  A\'ork  : — 

PouDRE  Dentifrice.  Three  ounces 
of  coral,  tw'o  ounces  of  hard  biscuit  pul- 
verized, an  ounce  and  a half  of  finely 
poAA'dered  pumice  stone,  tAvo  drachms  of 
cinnamon  poAvder,  an. ounce  and  a half  of 
dragons’  blood,  half  an  ounce  of  myriii, 
tAVO  ounces  of  rose  lac,  seven  grains  of 
amber,  seven  grains  of  musk.  This  may 
he  either  used  as  a powder,  or  be  made  into 
an  opiate,  Avith  four  ounces  of  the  syrup 
of  mulberries,  and  tlmee  ounces  of  clari- 
fied honey. 

OriAT  rouR  LES  Dents.  One  ounce 
of  finely-poAvdered  chalk,  tAVO  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  two  ounces  of  pumice 
stone,  half  an  ounce  of  burnt  alum,  half 
an  ounce  of  cochineal,  all  Avell  powdered, 
and  half  a drachm  of  essence  of  bergamot ; , 
to  be  made  into  an  opiate  A\ith  honey. 
A little  of  the  opiate  is  to  be  put  upon  a 
brush,  and  used  in  the  same  way  as  tooth 
poAvder. 

Teinture  de  Grenough,  (Greenough’s 
Tincture.)  Two  drachms  of  benzoin, 
tAA'o  drachms  of  myrrh,  nine  ounces  of 
cochlearia,  one  drachm  of  cinnamon,  one 
drachm  of  cloves,  a quart  of  spirits  of 
wine,  a quart  of  white  w'ine ; infuse  for  a 
week  in  the  spirits  of  Avine,  then  strain, 
and  add  the  AA’hite  wine.  This  mixture 
has  had  great  vogue  in  France,  but  we 
see  nothing  in  it  superior  to  the  ordinary 
tooth  tinctures.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  AA’ater  will  do  just  as  well  as 
wine  to  dilute  the  spirit. 

Preparation  du  docteur  Ciiaussier. 
Infuse  half  a drachm  of  sal  ammoniac  in  a 
pint  of  Avater,  and  half  a pint  of  spirits  of 
Avine  ; rinse  the  mouth  Avith  this  mixture 
after  having  cleaned  the  teeth,  Avith  a fcAv 
drops  of  a mixture  made  by  dissolving  a 
drachm  of  sal  ammoniac  m half  a pint  of 
spu'its  of  wine. 

Eau  de  Botot.  Bruise  tAvo  drachms 
of  cinnamon,  tAA'o  drachms  of  cochineal, 
fifteen  gi-ains  of  aniseed,  and  tAvo  drachms 
of  cloves;  infuse  for  aAveek,  in  the  sun,  in 
two  quarts  of  good  brandy,  then  filter, 
and  add  half  a drachm  of  the  essential  oil 
of  peppermint ; the  bottles  in  Avhich  this 
is  put  must  be  avcII  corked. 
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Eau  de  Vie  de  Gayae.  Infuse  for  a 
week  in  n quart  of  brandy,  two  ounces  of 
gum  guaiacum,  two  drachms  of  coriander 
seed,  two  drachms  of  cloves,  two  draclims 
of  cinnamon,  all  bruised,  and  the  rind  of 
a lemon ; filter  through  blotting  paper, 
and  bottle. 

The  following  mixtures  for  the  tooth- 
ache, are  given  by  the  same  authority : — 

Essence  pour  les  maux  de  Dents. 
One  drachm  of  camphorated  spirits  of 
■wine,  fifteen  drops  of  laudanuiti,  five  drops 
of  oil  of  mint,  or  five  grains  of  acetate  of 
lead,  five  grains  of  sulphur  of  zinc  re- 
duced to  paste  in  a mortar,  with  nine 
grains  of  laudanum ; this  paste  is  to  be 
put  upon  cotton,  and  placed  in  the  hollow 
of  the  affected  tooth. 

The  above  paste  has  been  sold  in  Paris 
as  a specific,  as  have  indeed  half  a hun- 
dred other  pretended  remedies  for  the 
toothache.  The  best,  but  most  unplea- 
sant remedy  is,  perhaps,  the  creozote ; but 
it  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say  that 
■ft'here  teeth  are  decayed,  there  is  really 
no  cure  but  extraction. 

TRIPE — Is  a part  of  the  inside  of  the 
bullock,  and  when  properly  cleaned  and 
prepared  makes  a very  agreeable  dish ; 
but  cannot  be  recommended  to  persons 
whose  digestive  organs  are  not  strong,  as 
it  is  not  nutritious,  and  is  sometimes  very 
indigestible,  especially  the  brown  parts. 
It  is  generally  purchased  cleaned  and 
ready  for  cooking. 

To  Boil  Tripe.  Boil  it  gently  in  milk 
and  water  in  equal  quantities,  with  some 
small  onions ; serve  in  a tureen  with  the 
liquor,  and  melted  butter  in  a sauce  boat. 

To  Fry  Tripe.  Having  cut  the  tripe 
into  pieces  of  about  four  inches  square, 
dip  them  in  batter  made  with  milk,  flour, 
two  or  three  eggs,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  all  beaten  well  together ; 
fry  in  good  dripping  to  a gcfod  colour, 
and  serve  with  melted  butter,  the  dish 
garnished  -with  crisped  parsley  and  slices 
of  lemon. 

To  Roast  Tripe.  Cut  the*tripe  into 
oblong  pieces,  and  having  made  a force- 
meat of  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley, 
pepper,  and  salt,  with  the  yolk  of  two 
eggs  to  bind  it ; lay  it  on  the  tripe,  put 
two  pieces  together,  roll  tightly,  and  tie 
up ; roast  it  for  an  hour  and  a half,  basting 
well  with  butter ; serve  it  with  melted 
butter,  or  a little  sharp  sauce. 

TRUFFLES.  A tubercle,  very  much 
used  in  foreign  cookery,  to  give  a 
high  flavour  to  dishes,  and  sometimes,  but 
not  frequently,  used  as  a dish  of  itself. 
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Truffles  are  found  in  the  ground  in  many 
pai’ts  of  France,  and  in  a few  parts  of 
England,  generally  in  moist  land,  and  in 
the  middle  of  woods.  As  there  is  no 
external  indication  of  their  locality,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  discovering  them 
without  other  aid.  A peculiar  species  of 
dog  is  used  in  France  ; and  as  the  animal 
scents  them  rapidly,  the  persons  who 
hunt  for  them  dig  on  the  spot,  and 
sometimes  succeed  in  obtaining  a large 
quantity.  Figs  are  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Truffles  are  of  an  oval  form, 
much  resembling  that  of  a kidney.  When 
young  they  are  nearly  white  ; but  when 
they  have  reached  maturity  their  colour 
is  of  a deep  brown,  nearly  approaching  to 
black.  The  price  of  this  tubercle  varies 
according  to  seasons,  as  they  are  some- 
times in  abundance,  and  at  other  times 
excessively  scarce.  The  average  price  in 
France  is  about  eight  or  nine  sous  per 
pound ; but  they  have  even  sometimes 
sold  as  high  as  fifty  sous  per  pound. 
When  eaten  as  a separate  dish,  they  are 
at  all  times  highly  indigestible ; and  when 
they  are  used  to  flavour  ragouts,  or  any 
other  preparation,  the  truffles  themselves 
should  not  be  eaten.  On  the  Continent, 
the  breast  of  the  turkey,  pheasant,  par- 
tridge, capon,  &c.,  is  frequently  stuffed 
■with  truffles  for  roasting  or  stewing.  They 
give  a very  rich  and  peculiar  flavour. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  preparing  them 
is  to  brush  off  the  dirt  with  which  they 
are  always  brought  to  market,  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  the  weight,  and  washing 
them  repeatedly.  When  used  as  a sepa- 
rate dish,  they  are  either  stewed  in  cham- 
pagne ■wine  or  rich  gravy ; they  are,  in- 
deed, sometimes  fried  in  batter,  or  served 
with  salad ; but  this  is  rather  as  a display 
of  luxury,  on  account  of  their  high  cost, 
than  for  their  excellence. 

The  Dictionnair(f  des  Menages  says, 
“ In  purchasing  truffles,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  see  that  they  are  all  sound,  for  a 
single  bad  one  would  spoil  all  the  others. 
Truffles  should  be  kept  in  a cellar,  or 
other  cool  place,  in  a basket  suspended 
from  the  roof.  In  their  natural  state,  they 
will  not  keep  good  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  and  great  care  should  lie 
taken  not  to  expose  them  to  the  action  of 
frost.  As  they  spoil,  they  become  soft 
and  rotten,  and  lose  their  natural  colour 
and  smell,  giving  out  a foetid  smell,  like 
decaying  animal  matter ; as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  feel  soft  under  pressure  of  the 
finger,  they  should  be  used.  Truffles  are 
preserved  in  France  in  various  ways  ; 
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they  may  have  a single  boil  in  lard,  and 
then  be  put  into  well-covered  jars  with 
the  lard,  or  they  may  be  dipped  thrice  in  hot 
bees-wax.  Appert’s  mode  of  preserving 
them  is  to  wash  and  peel  them  lightly, 
then  put  them  into  jiU"s,  expose  them  to  the 
action  of  the  water  bath  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  pack  them  in  light  tin  cases.  In 
some  countries  truffles  are  kept  in  brine, 
and  steeped,  when  wanted  for  use,  in  tepid 
water,  to  remove  the  salt ; but  preserved 
in  this  way  they  lose  their  fine  flavour.” 

TURKEY.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all  domestic  poultry  to  rear. 
The  chief  thing  is  to  keep  them,  when 
young,  very  warm,  and  on  no  account  to 
allow  them  to  be  in  the  open  air  when  it 
rains.  As  soon  as  they  leave  the  shell, 
they  should  be  fed  with  the  white  of  egg 
boiled  hard,  and  chopped  very  small, 
ndthout  any  of  the  yolk ; this  food  should 
be  continued  for  three  days,  without  any 
other ; at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  white 
of  egg  must  be  continued  for  about  a fort- 
night, with  groats,  and  now  and  then 
small  pieces  of  new  cheese ; now  very  ripe 
fruit  which  has  fallen  fr’om  the  trees  may 
be  given  to  them.  When  a hen  turkey  is 
rearing  a brood,  the  young  ones  should 
be  confined  imder  a basket,  unless  they 
can  all  be  enclosed  within  a small  yard, 
for  if  allowed  full  liberty,  the  mother  will 
lead  her  brood  so  far  fi’om  home,  as  to  kill 
them  with  fatigue. 

The  flesh  of  the  turkey,  if  young,  is 
not  more  indigestible  than  that  of  the 
fowl ; but  the  flesh  of  full-grown  turkeys 
disagrees  with  many  stomachs;  that  of 
the  hen  turkey  is  considered  more  delicate 
than  the  flesh  of  the  cock.  All  turkeys, 
before  killing,  will  require  to  be  shut  up 
for  at  least  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  and 
crammed  three  or  four  tunes  a-day  with 
balls  made  of  barley-meal  mixed  with  milk. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  different  ways 
of  dressing  turkeys  in  French  cookery 
books,  but  they  are  mere  varieties  of 
the  receipts  given  for  fowl  and  chicken. 
In  ordinary  domestic  cookery  there  are 
but  four  ways  of  cooking  a turkey — viz., 
roasted,  boiled,  hashed,  and  minced.  In 
England,  turkeys  are  roasted  mth  veal 
stuffing  and  sausage  meat ; but  in  France, 
^yhen  any  stuffing  is  used,  the  breast  is 
filled  -\vith  boiled  chesnuts,  or  truffles 
sliced,  which  have  either  been  fried  in 
butter,  or  stewed  in  wine. 

To  Roast  Turkey.  The  turkey  should 
be  kejit  as  long  as  possible  before  it  is 
dressed,  in  order  to  become  tender  and 
light  of  digestion.  It  is  then  to  be  roasted 


in  the  same  way  as  any  other  poultry, 
allowing  a longer  time,  according  to  its 
size.  Oyster  or  chesnut  sauce,  or  a mock 
oyster  sauce,  made  by  adding  some  an- 
cnovy  essence  to  melted  butter,  may  be 
served  with  it,  and  if  the  turkey  has  not 
been  stuffed  with  sausage  meat,  sausages 
should  he  fried,  and  laid  round  the  dish. 
The  chesnut  sauce  is  made  as  follows : — 
Boil  some  chesnuts  in  hot  water  for  a few 
minutes,  then  skin  them,  and  stew  them 
slowly  for  two  hours  in  wliite  stock,  sea- 
soned, and  thickened  with  flour  and  but- 
ter. If  sausages  are  used  with  tins  sauce, 
they  are  to  be  cut  each  into  three  pieces, 
and  fried,  and  placed  in  the  dish,  the 
chesnuts  and  the  sauce  being  poured  over 
them. 

To  Bom  Turkey.  Follow  the  direc- 
tions given  for  boiling  a fowl;  oyster 
sauce,  and  plain  melted  butter  to  be 
served  with  it.  On  the  Continent,  fried 
sausages  are  always  served  in  a separate 
dish;  but  in  England,  a boiled  ham  or 
a tongue  generally  accompanies  it. 

To  Hash  Turkey.  (See  Hashed 
Fowl.) 

To  Mince  Turkey.  (See  Minced 
Veal.) 

The  leg  of  a turkey,  ivhich  is  consi- 
dered rather  coarse  eating  in  any  other 
way,  makes  a nice  relish  for  breakfast  or 
luncheon,  scored  with  a knife,  and  well 
rubbed  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
cayenne,  and  broiled,  putting  a bit  of 
fresh  butter  on  it,  when  taken  off  the  fire  ; 
squeeze  a dash  of  lemon  juice  when  served. 

TURNIPS.  This  vegetable  is  very 
useful  in  cookery,  and  is,  equally  with  the 
carrot,  a component  part  hi  most  soups, 
broths,  and  stews.  It  possesses  a large 
portion  of  saccharine  matter,  and  is  consi- 
dered, when  cooked,  a very  wholesome 
and  nutritious  vegetable.  I^^en  dressed 
plain,  to  be  served  with  meat,  it  is  gene- 
rally, after  boiling,  mashed  'with  a bit  of 
butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  There 
is  a great  variety  of  turnips,  but  the  sorts 
most  cultivated  for  the  table  are,  for  the 
spring  crop,  the  early  Dutch,  which  are 
sown  in  April,  and  for  -winter,  the  yellow 
Dutch,  which  is  sown  in  Jul}'.  The 
Swedish  and  yellow  are  also  in  estimation 
as  winter  turnips.  In  sowing  turnip  seed, 
the  same  plan  should  be  adopted  as  tliat 
recommended  for  carrots — viz.,  that  of 
mixing  tlie  seed  before  sowing  with  some 
earth  or  sand,  as  from  the  lightness  of  the 
seed,  they  cannot  otherwise  be  sown  evenly 
over  the  bed.  After  sowing,  if  the  weather 
be  dry,  the  beds  should  have  frequent 
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watering.  A sandy  soil  suits  best  for  the 
turnip,  and  it  is  desirable  to  choose  ground 
that  has  not  been  recently  inanureel.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  about 
an  inch  long,  the  bed  should  be  thinned, 
leaving  the  strongest  at  about  six  inches 
asunder.  While  the  plants  are  in  their 
seed  leaf,  quicklime  should  bo  strewed 
lightly  over  the  bed  to  protect  them  from 
the  fly.  The  turnip  is  also  a very  useful 
root  ior  feeding  cattle,  particularly  sheep, 
for  which  purpose,  large  quantities  are 
grown.  It  is  very  useful  for  milch  cows, 
where  the  milk  is  for  immediate  use,  or 
for  sale ; but  where  it  is  to  be  kept  for 
butter,  too  mueh  of  this  food  is  apt  some- 
times to  impart  an  unpleasant  taste. 

To  Boil  Tuknips.  After  they  have 
been  pared,  and  washed  in  cold  water, 
put  them  into  a saucepan  in  boiling  water, 
with  a little  salt,  and  let  them  boil  till 
tender,  which  will  take  from  one  hour  to 
two,  according  to  the  size ; when  done, 
drain  them  in  a cullender,  and  serve  either 
plain,  or  with  melted  butter  poured  over 
them. 

To  Fay  Tuenips.  After  having  peeled 
and  washed  some  large  sized  turnips,  par- 
boil them  in  water ; then  cut  them  into 
slices,  and  fry  them  to  a good  colour  in  a 
little  butter  or  drippmg. 

To  Mash  Tuenips.  Prepare  them  as 
above,  and  when  tender,  drain  them  in  a 
cullender,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  a bit  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
mash  them  well  with  a wooden  spoon, 
adding  a cupful  of  good  milk  ; mix  well, 
and  serve  them  quite  hot. 

Tuenips  with  White  Sauce.  (See 
Caeeots.) 

Ragout  of  Tuenips.  (See  Caeeots.) 

TURTLE.  See  Soups. 

VARNISHES— (For  domestic  use.) 

Vaenish  foe  Boots  and  Shoes — 
called  in  PVench  Cirage  Vernis. — iTake 
of  bruised  nutgalls,  two  ounces  ; logwood, 
three  ounces ; boil  them  gently  in  two 
pints  of  white  French  wme  for  half  an 
hour ; (the  wine  used  for  this  purpose  in 
France  is  of  the  commonest  sort,  and  the 
cost  of  it  is  trifling ; but  as  in  England 
the  cost  would  be  considerable,  water  may 
be  used  as  a substitute,  adding  two  ounces 
of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one  ounce  of  vine- 
gar, and  deducting  from  the  two  pints  of 
water  three  ounces,  to  allow  for  the  above 
addition  ;)  on  removing  the  mixture  from 
the  fire,  add,  whilst  hot,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces  of 
gum  arable,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass ; 
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Avhen  the  gum  and  isinglass  are  thoroughly 
dissolved,  add  half  a pint  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  a wine-glassful  of  the  best  japan 
ink.  This  varnish  is  to  be  laid  on  with  a 
soft  varnish  brush,  when  the  boot  or  shoe 
is  perfectly  free  from  dirt.  It  is  not  aliso- 
lutely  necessary  that  the  btxit  or  shoe 
should  be  previously  blacked  with  the 
ordinary  blacking,  and  polished;  but  if 
this  be  done,  the  coat  of  vaniLsh  laid  over 
will  have  additional  lustre.  Boots  and 
shoes  for  which  this  varnish  is  used,  should 
once  in  ten  days  have  the  accumulated 
varnish  sponged  of  with  warm  water, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a slight  crust  upon 
them,  which,  although  perfectly  harmless, 
will  detract  from  the  lustre. 

F UENITUEE  V ABNisH.  (Frcncli  polish.) 
Melt  over  a slow  fire  two  drachms  of  salt 
of  tartar,  or  ten  ounces  of  potass,  dissolved 
in  water;  five  drachms  of  wax,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  ten  ounces  of  river  water; 
lay  this  mixture  on  with  a brush,  and 
when  dry  polish  with  a piece  of  cloth. 

Foe  G-abden  Fences,  Sheds,  &c.  A 
cheap  and  incomparable  varnish  may  be 
made  with  gas  tar.  Take  two  gallons  of 
the  tar,  and  add  two  poimds  of  resin,  one 
pound  of  tallow,  and  one  quart  of  turpen- 
tine ; put  these  into  an  iron  vessel,  and 
let  them  bod  gently  over  a fire,  takmg 
care  that  the  mixture  neither  boils  over, 
nor  the  fire  reaches  the  vapour  which 
escapes  in  ebullition,  and  which  is  very 
inflammable,  being  chiefly  naphtha,  until 
the  quantity  is  reduced  one  fourth.  This 
varnish,  which  may  be  used  at  the  same 
time  as  paint  and  varnish,  is  fully  equal 
to  the  best  vegetable  tar ; but  if  the  gas 
tar  be  used  in  its  natural  state,  it  wants 
body,  and  being  of  a dry,  harsh  nature, 
does  not  preserve  the  wood  upon  which  it 
is  placed. 

VEAL.  This  is  a very  delicate  meat, 
and  although  not  so  digestible  as  some 
other  meats,  it  is  to  be  preferred  where 
the  stomach  wdl  not  bear  much  excite- 
ment; it  should  however  be  eaten  with 
moderation.  Some  parts  of  the  calf  are 
highly  nutritive,  from  their  gelatinous 
properties.  Veal  should  not  be  killed 
before  it  is  six  weeks  or  two  months  old,  at 
which  age  it  is  at  its  highest  perfection ; 
the  contrary  practice  is  a fault  that  is  fre- 
quently committed  in  England,  where 
many  modes  are  resorted  to  to  give  the 
meat  an  artificially  fine  appearance.  The 
veal  in  France  is  considered  superior  to 
English  veal,  and  it  is  dressed  in  a wariety 
of  ways,  that  gives  it  a piquancy  unknown 
to  the  English  cookery  oi  this  meat.  This 
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peculiarit}'  may,  however,  apply  to  other 
kinds  of  meat,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  general  plan  of  larding  almost 
every  kind  of  meat  with  bacon,  either  the 
fat  or  lean  part,  according  to  the  diy  or 
juicy  nature  of  the  meat  to  which  the  ope- 
ration is  applied.  In  English  cookery, 
the  prime  joints  for  roasting  are  the  loin, 
the  best  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  fillet. 
Ifefore  roasting  the  fillet,  it  should  be  well 
washed,  the  bone  taken  out,  and  the  space 
filled  with  good  stuffing,  as  well  as  under 
the  flap ; the  whole  to  be  tied  or  skewered 
up  into  a round  form.  Observe  the  same 
directions  in  placing  it  at  the  fire  as  given 
for  beef  and  other  roasting  j oints.  A fillet 
of  fourteen  pounds,  stuffed,  will  take  four 
hours  to  roast,  taking  care  to  have  a clear 
fire ; when  it  is  about  half  done,  the  fat 
part  should  be  covered  uith  a sheet  of 
buttered  white  paper.  Pickled  pork  or 
ham  should  be  always  dressed  to  serve 
with  veal;  the  necessity  of  this,  on  the 
Continent,  is  obviated  by  the  practice  of 
larding,  alluded  to  above.  There  are  some 
joints  of  the  veal  which  are  better  boiled 
or  stewed,  as  the  knuckle,  breast,  &c. 

To  Choose  Veal.  Choose  the  meat 
of  wliich  the  kidney  is  well  covered  with 
white  thick  fat.  If  the  bloody  vein  in  the 
shoulder  looks  blue,  or  of  a bright  red,  it 
is  newly  killed;  but  any  other  colour 
shews  it  to  be  stale.  The  other  parts 
should  be  dry  and  white ; if  clammy  or 
spotted,  the  meat  is  stale  and  bad.  The 
kidney  turns  fiirst,  and  the  suet  will  not 
then  be  finn. 

To  Keep  Veal.  Mrs.  Rundell,  in  her 
“ Domestic  Cookery,”  says : — “ The  first 
part  that  turns  bad  of  a leg  of  veal  is 
where  the  udder  is  skewered  back.  The 
skewer  should  be  taken  out,  and  both  that 
and  the  whole  of  the  meat  'W’iped  every 
day,  by  which  means  it  Avill  keep  good 
three  or  four  days  in  hot  weather,  if  the 
larder  be  a good  one.  Take  care  to  cut 
out  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  chine  of 
a loin  of  veal,  as  you  do  of  beef,  to  hinder 
it  from  tainting.  The  skirt  of  the  breast 
of  veal  is  likewise  to  be  taken  off;  and 
the  inside  of  the  breast  wiped  and  scraped, 
and  sprinkled  with  a little  salt.  If  veal 
is  in  danger  of  not  keeping,  wash  it 
thoroughly,  and  boil  the  joint  ten  minutes, 
putting  it  into  the  pot  when  the  water  is 
boiling  hot ; then  put  it  into  a very  cool 
larder.  Or  it  may  be  plunged  into  cold 
water  till  cool,  and  then  wiped  and  put 
W.  The  fillet  is  a favourite  joint  in 
England;  but  when  merely  roasted,  the 
meat  is  close,  heavy,  and  not  very  di- 


gestible. Take  out  the  bone,  and  fill  the 
orifice  with  fat,  or  stuffing;  stuff  it  also 
well  under  the  skin,  much  depending  upon 
the  quantity  and  flavour  of  the  stuffing ; 
serve  it  up  with  melted  butter  in  the  dish, 
and  send  a lemon  to  table.” 

To  Prepare  Veal  Fat  for  Keeping. 
After  having  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  re- 
moved all  the  fibrous  parts,  knead  it  well 
in  cold  water,  so  as  to  get  out  the  blood 
and  gelatine  ; this  must  be  repeated  in 
several  waters,  until  the  water  is  no 
longer  discoloured ; then  put  the  fat  into 
a pan,  with  a little  water,  over  a slow’  fire, 
and  boil  until  all  the  water  has  evapo- 
rated, which  is  ascertained  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  bubbling,  occasioned  by  the 
mixture  of  W’ater  with  the  fat.  It  is  now 
to  be  taken  off  the  fire,  and  put  into 
jars,  which  are  to  be  w'ell  covered  over. 
This  fat,  carefully  prepared,  may  be  very 
useful  for  many  culinary  purposes ; and 
if  perfumed,  which  may  be  done  by  mix- 
ing a few  drops  of  essence  of  rose,  or 
any  of  the  finer  essential  oils,  just  before 
it  has  become  cold  enough  to  fix,  it  is  an 
excellent  pomatum,  and  is  said  to  be  good 
for  chapped  hands  or  lips. 

Ere  AST  OF  Veal,  a la  Braise.  Put 
a breast  of  veal  into  a braising  pan,  with 
some  slices  of  bacon,  a bunch  of  parslej’, 
three  shalots,  a bay  leaf,  a few  cloves, 
two  carrots,  cut  in  small  slices,  pepper, 
and  salt ; add  a glass  of  white  wine,  and 
stock  sufficient  to  cover  it ; stew  for  three 
hours  over  a slow  fire,  keeping  the  vessel 
closely  covered. 

To  Broll  a Bre.4st  of  Veal.  When 
it  hps  been  half  roasted,  season  it  with 
parsley,  some  fine  herbs,  chopped  fine, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  broil  it  over  a clear 
fire;  when  done,  garnish  the  dish  w’ith 
fried  parsley,  and  pour  over  the  meat  some 
Espagnole,  or  other  piquant  sauce,  made 
hot. 

To  Collar  a Breast  of  Veal. 
Have  ready  some  good  forcemeat,  and 
having  boned  the  veal,  lay  the  forcemeat 
over  it,  and  roll  it  up,  and  tie  it  round 
w'ith  ^ tape ; envelope  it  in  a cloth,  and 
boil  it  very  gently  for  three  hours,  put- 
ting it  on  in  boiling  water.  Fry  some 
forcemeat  balls,  and  serve  with  it  some 
good  brown  savoury  sauce. 

Another  way:  Having  prepared  and 
rolled  the  breast  as  above,  put  it  into  a 
dish  with  some  good  stock,  and  bake  it 
in  the  oven ; when  served,  pour  over  it 
.some  rich,  well-seasoned  gravy,  and 
^•nish  the  dish  with  forcemeat  balls, 
• tried  to  a good  colour.  This  joint 
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may  be  kept  for  some  time  by  making  a 
pickle  of  bran  ami  water,  a little  salt, 
and  vinegar,  and  pouring  it  cold  over  it. 

To  Fiucassee  a lliiEAST  oi'  Veae. 
Cut  a liandsome  piece,  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a piece  of  butter,  a pint  of 
water,  an  onion,  a stick  of  celery,  and 
some  white  pepper  and  salt ; let  it  draw 
gently  for  some  time,  then  cover  it  with 
hot  water,  and  allow  it  to  stew  until  per- 
fectly tender ; remove  any  skin  that  may 
be  about  it,  and  thicken  a part  of  the 
stoek  with  roux,  cream,  or  flour  and  but- 
ter ; cover  it  with  the  sauce,  and  serve  it 
up.  Mushrooms  pickled  white  may  be 
added  to  the  sauce,  or  stewed  celery. 

To  Ragout  a Breast  of  Veau.  Cut 
it  into  pieces,  and  half  fry  them ; then 
put  the  veal  into  a stewpan,  cover  it  with 
water,  and  add  an  onion  and  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs.  Stew  until  perfectly  ten- 
der, strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it,  if  neces- 
sary, with  brown  roux,  and  serve  it  up 
with  forcemeat  balls  and  slices  of  lemon. 

To  Stew  a Breast  of  Veau.  When 
the  veal  has  been  half  roasted  or  fried  to 
a good  brown  colour,  put  it  in  a stewpan 
with  some  rich  gravy,  a shalot,  two  or 
three  cloves,  a little  walnut  catsup  and 
a few  champignons,  salt,  and  whole  pep- 
per, and  let  it  stew  gently  for  two  hours. 
Before  serving,  add  a squeeze  of  a lemon. 
Rice  boiled,  and  served  with  this  dish 
forms  a very  pleasant  addition. 

Breas't  of  Veau  Stewed  with  Green 
Peas.  Cut  the  breast  into  small  square 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  some  good  stock,  pepper,  salt,  a 
little  butter,  and  a quart  of  green  peas ; 
let  it  stew  gently,  closely  covered,  for  two 
hours.  Before  serving,  add  a little  brown 
roux,  to  colour  and  thicken  the  gravy. 

Breast  of  Veau  Stuffed.  Take  a 
breast  of  veal  with  the  skin  on,  and  having 
lifted  the  stin  from  the  flesh,  but  without 
entirely  separating  it,  put  into  the  open- 
ing a meat  stuffing,  sewing  it  up,  that 
the  forcemeat  may  not  fall  out ; then  put 
it  into  a stewpan,  with  some  slices  of 
bacon  or  ham,  some  stock,  salt,  whole, 
pepper,  two  shalots,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  two  or  three  bay  leaves ; stew 
it  very  gently  for  about  two  hours.  Pass 
the  remaining  sauce  through  a sieve, 
take  off  the  fat,  and  serve  with  the  veal, 
quite  hot. 

Veau  Cutuets,  should  be  cut  from  the 
leg,  and  should  not  be  cut  too  thin,  but 
be  beaten  before  cooked ; beat  up  two  or 
three  eggs  ivith  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
some  fine  herbs,  and  parsley  chopped 
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very  fine,  and  dip  the  cutlets  in  this 'mix- 
ture before  frying,  covering  them  with 
grated  bread  crumbs ; serve  forcemeat 
balls  and  small  mushrooms  with  the  cut- 
lets, pouring  into  the  dish  some  good 
white  sauce. 

Veau  Cutuets,  French  way.  Cut 
some  cutlets  thin,  and  put  them  in  a stew- 
pan, with  some  slices  of  streaked  bacon, 
a piece  of  butter,  and  a shalot,  two  or 
three  onions,  a little  parsley,  and  a bunch 
of  fine  herbs,  all  chopped  fine ; let  them 
cook  over  a slow  fire,  turning  them  occa- 
sionally. Put  into  another  stewpan  a 
little  good  stock,  and  a wineglass  of 
French  white  wine;  let  it  boil  a few 
minutes ; when  the  cutlets  are  done, 
take  them  up,  and  put  them  into  this 
mixture,  adding  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
well  beaten  up,  with  a little  broth;  let 
the  whole  thicken  on  the  fire.  Before 
serving,  add  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice. 

Veau  Cutuets  en  Papiuuottes.  Cut 
some  cutlets  thin,  and  having  covered 
them  with  a mixture  of  parsley,  mush- 
rooms, shalots,  and  bread  crumbs,  all 
. chopped  very  fine,  and  mixed  wdth  a little 
butter ; wrtip  each  in  square  pieces  of 
white  paper,  letting  the  end  of  the  bone 
remain  uncovered ; rub  the  outside  of  the 
paper  wdth  butter,  and  place  them  upon 
the  gridiron.  Serve  them  in  the  papers. 

Fluuet  of  Veau  Stewed.  Prepare  the 
joint  as  for  roasting,  and  when  it  has  been 
roasted  to  a good  bromi  colour,  put  it 
in  a stewpan,  with  some  good  stock, 
lemon  pickle,  or  Espagnole  sauce,  and  a 
little  mushroom  catsup.  The  gravy  must 
be  poured  hot  over  the  meat,  having 
first  seasoned  it  wnth  a little  Cayenne, 
salt,  and  a few  champignons  ; some  force- 
meat balls  should  be  served  with  the 
veal,  and  the  dish  be  garnished  with  slices 
of  lemon  or  fried  parsley. 

Forcemeat  and  Stuffing  for  Veau. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  grated 
nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel,  a pound  of  lean 
veal,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sausage 
meat ; then  add  some  mushrooms,  minc- 
ing the  whole  very  fine  together.  "When 
wished  to  make  into  forcemeat  balls,  add 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  roll  them  in  flour. 

Fricandeau  of  Veau.  Lard  some 
slices  of  veal,  cut  from  the  leg,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  some  gooii 
stock,  u hite  roux,  a small  slice  of  ham, 
two  or  three  small  onions,  a little  salt,  and 
whole  pepper ; let  them  stew  very  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a half ; when  done,  take 
off  all  the  fat,  and  strain  the  gravy  ; then 
boil  it  up  quickly,  put  in  the  meat  again, 
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and  let  them  stew  gently  till  the  ^avy 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a brown  jelly. 
Serve  it  upon  sorrel,  or  spinach  boiled. 

Fricani)bi.s.  Take  three  pounds  of 
the  best  end  of  a loin  of  veal,  chop  fat 
and  lean  together  very  fine;  then  soak 
a French  roll  in  some  milk,  beat  three 
eggs,  add  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace  ; 
make  the  mixture  up  into  the  size  and 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a chicken,  rub  it 
over  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  fry  till 
brown,  pour  oft’  the  fat,  boil  water  in  the 
pan,  and  stew  the  fricandels  in  this  gravy. 
Two  wll  make  a handsome  dish ; thicken 
the  gravy  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

A Gelatine.  Divide  the  ribs  from 
the  brisket  of  a breast  of  veal,  and  take 
out  the  long  bones,  beat  the  veal  for  four 
minutes  with  the  flat  part  of  a hand 
chopper,  in  order  that  it  may  roll  easily ; 
spread  it  on  a table,  and  brush  it  over 
thickly  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  then 
sprinkle  it  ndth  chopped  herbs ; then 
make  two  omelettes,  one  of  the  ymlk,  and 
one  of  the  white  of  egg,  well  seasoned, 
and  cut  them  in  strips  ; lay  them  upon 
the  veal,  with  layers  of  pounded  ham 
between ; cut  some  pickled  cucumbers 
and  mushrooms  into  small  pieces,  with 
some  sweet  herbs,  well  seasoned ; strew 
them  over  the  surface,  then  roll  up  the 
veal  very  tightly,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and 
let  it  stew  gently  for  six  hours  ; then  put 
a heavy  weight  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand 
two  days  before  it  is  cut;  serve  it  in 
slices  with  savoury  jelly;  any  kind  of 
boned  game  or  fowl  may  be  added. 

Knuckle  oe  Veal,  Boiled.  This  is 
almost  the  only  joint  of  the  veal  that  is 
boiled,  but  it  is  a dish  which  is  generally 
liked.  It  must  be  boiled  rather  longer 
than  most  other  meats,  [until  it  feels  very 
soft  under  a fork,  and  the  tender  parts  be- 
come quite  tender.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  boil  too  fast,  and 
that  it  be  well  scummed.  It  should  be 
cooked  in  milk  and  water,  which  in- 
creases its  whiteness.  Pickled  pork  or 
ham  should  be  boiled  and  served  with  it. 
The  sauces  for  this  joint  are  parsley  and 
butter,  or  onion  sauce. 

Minced  Veal.  Mince  very  finely 
some  cold  roasted  veal,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  some  good  stock,  a few 
mushrooms,  chopped  fine,  pepper,  salt,  and 
a shalot ; let  it  simmer  very  gently  for 
half  an  hour ; lay  some  thin  slices  of 
toasted  bread  at  the  bottom  and  round  the 
sides  of  the  dish. 

Miroton  of  Veal.  Chop  very  finely 
cold  dressed  veal  and  ham  or  bacon,  mix 
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it  with  a slice  of  bread-crumb,  soaked  in 
milk,  two  onions,  chopped  and  browned, 
a little  salt,  pepper,  and  an  egg  beaten  ; 
put  all  these  ingi'eclients  into  a stewpan, 
until  they  are  hot,  and  are  well  mixed, 
then  oil  or  butter  a mould,  put  in  the 
whole,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is 
brown ; then  take  it  out,  and  send  it  to 
table  with  fi'esh  gravy. 

Veal  Olives.  Having  cut  some  thin 
slices  from  a fillet  of  veal,  season  them 
highly,  and  roll  them  up,  putting  a bit  of 
fat  within  each,  and  securing  them  with 
a thread ; then  fry  them  of  a good  colour, 
and  afterwards  stew  them  gently  for  an 
hour,  in  some  stock,  to  which  add  a glass 
of  white  French  wine,  a few  champignons, 
and  a little  lemon  pickle. 

Veal  Patties.  Mince  some  cold 
roasted  veal,  not  overcooked,  with  parsley, 
a little  sage,  and  a very  small  quantity  of 
onion  ; then  season  with  grated  lean  ham, 
lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt; 
moisten  with  rich  gravy,  warm  up,  and 
put  it  into  the  patties. 

Veal  Pie.  A neck  of  veal  is  to  be 
cut  up,  and  well  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg,  if  the  fla- 
vour of  that  spice  be  agreeable ; the  meat 
is  then  to  be  pressed  close  in  a dish,  and 
about  two  teacupfuls  of  stock  to  be  added ; 
the  yolks  of  five  hard-boiled  eggs  may 
be  added ; the  meat  and  the  sides  of  the 
dish  are  to  be  covered  with  a puif-paste. 
If  there  be  no  stock  on  hand,  wtter  may 
be  used  by  adding  to  it  a little  of  the 
gravy  from  some  roasted  veal,  or  stock 
may  be  made  by  bruising  the  bones,  and 
boiling  them  for  two  or  three  hours;  a 
little  veal  kidney  to  this  pie  is  a great 
improvement. 

Another  mode  of  making  veal  pie  is  to 
add  sweetbreads,  sliced,  oysters,  forcemeat 
balls,  a little  white  wine,  and  a table  spoon- 
ful of  lemon  pickle.  Cold  roast  veal  may 
be  cut  up,  and  made  into  a pie,  in  the 
same  way  as  fresh  meat ; but  in  this  case 
oysters  should  be  added  to  increase  the 
flavour. 

_ Mrs.  Dalgaim  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  making  what  she  calls  a solid  veal 
pie : “ Stew  in  veal  stock,  till  it  be  perfectly 
tender  and  like  a jell^,  a piece  of  a knuckle 
of  veal,  with  the  gristles  adhering  to  it ; 
let  it  cool,  and  then  pull  the  meat  and 
gristles  into  small  bits ; butter  a pie-dish 
or  shape,  and  lay  at  regular  distances  the 
yolks  of  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  some 
of  the  white  parts  cut  into,  rings  or  strips ; 
then  put  over  them  some  bits  of  the  meat 
and  gristle,  and  strew  over  some  white 
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pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  mixed ; 
add  a little  of  the  gravy,  and  then  more 
eggs,  and  small  bits  of  heet-root,  green 
pickles,  and  the  red  part  of  a carrot,  cut 
to  fancy ; add  more  meat  seasoning  and 
all  the  gravy.  When  the  shape  is  full, 
put  it  into  an  oven  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  when  quite  cold  turn  it  out.  If 
rightly  done  it  will  have  a glazed  appear- 
ance.” 

Another  way  : In  Kent  the  following 
plan  is  adopted  : Have  ready  some  slices 
of  veal,  cut  from  the  fillet,  some  slices  of 
bacon,  forcemeat  balls,  and  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  boiled  hard ; season  the  veal  well 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  place  layers, 
composed  of  some  of  each  of  the  above, 
in  a pie  dish,  with  a piece  of  butter  on 
each  layer ; cover  with  a good  crust,  and 
bake.  Put  only  about  a wine-glass  of 
water  in  the  dish,  but  by  the  time  it  is 
done  have  ready  some  rich  and  highly- 
seasoned  gravy,  which  pour  into  it  by 
lifting  the  crust. 

Veal  Pies.  The  following  instruc- 
tions for  making  veal  pies  of  various 
kinds  are  given  by  Mrs.  Rundell  in  her 
“ Domestic  Cookery  — 

Veal  Pie.  The  best  part  of  veal  for 
this  purpose  is  the  breast;  cut  it  into 
pieces,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  an 
onion,  a stick  of  celery,  a bimdle  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a small  quantity  of  water; 
when  warmed  tlmough,  add  more  water, 
and  stew  it  gently  until  it  is  enough. 
By  this  means  two  pounds  of  veal  will 
yield  a quart  of  fine  white  stock,  which 
will  jelly;  let  it  remain  until  cold,  and 
then  take  off  all  the  fat;  take  out  the  long 
bones,  and  all  the  skin,  season  it  well, 
and  pile  it  lightly  in  the  pie  dish,  having 
lined  the  sides  with  paste ; boil  four  or 
six  eggs  hard,  and  put  them  in  ; pound 
some  ham  or  gammon  of  bacon  in  a mor- 
tar, make  them  up  into  small  balls,  \^'ith 
a little  butter,  and  add  them,  (bacon  or 
ham  in  slices  always  being  hard ;)  add 
also  some  forcemeat  balls ; fill  up  the  pie 
ivith  the  stock,  wliich  should  be  flavoured 
with  a small  quantity  of  catsup,  Chet- 
ney,  or  other  sauce ; reserve  a portion  of 
the  stock  thus  prepared,  and  pour  it  hot 
into  the  pie,  when  it  comes  from  the  oven, 
to  supply  the  waste.  This  will  be  most 
excellent  cold,  as  it  will  be  perfectly  free 
from  all  greasy  particles,  and  the  meat 
tender,  which  will  not  be  the  case  unless 
previously  stewed. 

A Cold  V eal  Pie.  Take  some  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  a knuckle  of  veal,  with  an 
equal  quantity’-  of  minced  ham ; sea.son  it 
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with  salt,  i)epper,  spices,  and  aromatic 
herbs,  chopped,  and  a small  clove  of  gar- 
lic or  shalot;  pound  them  in  a mortar, 
adding  eggs,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
gravy ; cover  the  bottom  of  a pan  with 
thin  slices  of  bacon,  lay  a little  of  the 
forcemeat  upon  it,  lay  some  cutlets  of 
veal  over  the  forcemeat,  seasoning  them 
with  pepper  and  minced  mushrooms ; in 
this  manner  fill  to  the  top,  covering  the 
whole  with  forcemeat ; after  baking  for 
an  hour,  let  it  cool ; have  paste  prepared 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  make  it  round 
upon  buttered  paper,  sprinkling  a little 
flour  on  the  paste  ; then  take  the  meat 
from  the  pan,  which  should  be  plunged  in 
hot  water  to  detach  it  easily  ; place  it  in 
the  paste,  covering  it  at  the  top  with  a 
crust  half  an  inch  thick,  and  leaving  a 
hole  in  the  middle ; glaze,  and  put  it  into 
a very  hot  oven ; let  it  bake  three  or  four 
hours ; when  sufficiently  done,  a wooden 
skewer  will  enter  easily ; put  in  a glass  of 
brandy  and  some  clear  gravy ; fasten  the 
hole  at  the  top,  and  turn  it  upside  down. 
Tliis  pie  may  be  made  of  fowl,  rabbit,  or 
game,  boned,  or  put  in  whole,  the  birds 
being  filled  with  forcemeat,  mushrooms, 
&c. — Ibid. 

Veal  and  Sweetbread  Pie.  Cut 
the  veal  from  the  chump  end  of  the  loin ; 
season  it  well ; clean  and  blanch  a sweet- 
bread, cut  it  into  pieces  and  season  it; 
lay  both  in  the  dish  with  the  yolks  of  six 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  a pint  of  oysters  ; 
strain  the  oyster  liquor,  add  to  it  a pint  of 
good  gravy ; line  the  sides  of  the  dish 
with  a puff  paste  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
cover  it  with  a lid  of  the  same ; bake  it 
in  a quick  oven  for  an  hour  and  a quarter; 
and  when  it  is  sent  to  table  cut  the  lid 
into  eight  or  ten  pieces,  and  stick  them 
round  the  sides,  covering  the  meat  with 
slices  of  lemon. — Ibid. 

Veal  and  Sausage  Pie.  Cover  a 
shallow  dish  ■ndth  paste,  lay  a well-beaten 
veal  cutlet  at  the  bottom,  slightly-sea- 
soned ; cover  it  with  a Bologua  sausagre, 
freed  from  the  skin,  and  cut  into  slices ; 
then  add  another  cutlet  and  a layer  of  the 
Bologna  sausage ; cover  the  whole  with 
paste,  and  put  no  water  to  it.  The  veal 
will  give  out  sufficient  gravy,  while  it 
will  be  rendered  very  savoury  b}-  the 
sausage.  It  is  excellent  eaten  cold. — 
Ibid. 

Veal  and  Pork  Pie.  Take  equal 
quantities  of  veal  and  pork,  l>oil  one  or 
two  onions,  and  scald  some  leaves  of  sage ; 
beat  the  meat  well,  and  cover  it  with  the 
sage  and  onions,  chopped  together,  with 
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pepper  and  salt ; fill  up  the  pie,  pour  in  a 
little  u’ater,  and  balce  it.  In  Uevonshire 
this  pie  is  made  with  layers  of  apples  and 
onions  between  the  meat,  pork  alone  being 
used.  Veal  and  pork  pie  may  be  made 
by  covering  small  veal  cutlets  with  sau- 
sage-meat of  pork,  and  rolling  them  into 
fillets,  filling  up  the  dish  with  gravy  that 
will  jelly. — Ibid. 

PoTTEU  Veae.  Cut  some  slices  off  a 
leg  of  veal,  and  having  seasoned  them 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  two  or  three  eloves, 
place  each  slice  of  meat  in  a potting  pan, 
placing  between  each  layer  a slice  of  fresh 
butter ; cover  it  close,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  an  hour ; when  it  is  cold, 
pound  the  meat  in  a mortar,  then  pack  it 
closely  in  ajar,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over  it. 

Rolled  Ve^vl.  The  breast  is  the  best 
for  this  purpose ; put  the  ribs  into  a stew- 
pan  with  just  water  enough  to  cover 
them,  an  onion,  a stick  of  celery,  and  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs ; let  it  stew  very 
gently,  adding  more  water  as  it  stews, 
imtil  it  is  tender ; then  take  out  the  bones, 
and  remove  the  skin;  return  the  bones 
into  the  liquor,  which  wdll  be  a fine  jelly, 
and  serve  as  the  sauce  for  several  dishes  ; 
cover  the  veal  with  a fine  forcemeat,  sea- 
son it  well,  add  egg-balls,  and  roll  it  up, 
securing  it  with  tape.  Put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  the  fat  procured  from  mutton  or 
pork  chops,  a slice  or  two  of  fat  bacon,  or 
a lump  of  butter,  and  a tea-cupful  of  the 
liquor  it  was  stewed  in  ; shake  the  stew- 
pan  about  until  the  fat  has  melted,  and 
turn  the  veal  into  it,  that  it  may  be  all 
equally  done,  adding  an  onion,  and  an- 
other bunch  of  herbs ; let  it  braise  for  an 
hour  and  a half  or  two  hours,  then  strain 
the  gi’avy,  thicken  it,  add  forcemeat-balls, 
egg-balls,  and  fried  paste,  cut  in  shapes  ; 
remove  the  tape,  and  send  it  up.  Peeled 
mushrooms  may  be  given  by  way  of  va- 
riety ; when  well  done,  this  is  an  excel- 
lent dish;  but  bad  cooks  will  render  it 
liard  and  uneatable. 

Veal  Stewed  WITH  Oysters.  Cut  the 
veal  into  handsome  pieces,  put  them  into  a 
jar  with  one  or  two  dozen  oysters,  and  their 
liquor  strained,  and  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour ; put  the  jar  into  a kettle 
of  water,  and  stew  until  tender ; if  the 
veal  has  been  cooked,  merely  warm  it  up 
with  the  oysters  in  white  sauce. 

Calf’s  13rains.  Strip  off  the  skin  in 
which  they  are  inclosed,- and  having  well 
cleansed  them,  let  them  soak  for  two 
hours  in  cold  water ; then  blanch  them 
for  ten  minutes  in  boiling  water,  in  which 


has  been  put  a handful  of  salt  and  a little 
vinegar ; take  them  out,  and  put  them 
again  in  cold  water ; then  stew  them  for 
an  hour  with  a slice  or  two  of  streaked 
bacon,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a shalot,  a 
little  parsley,  two  bay  leaves,  two  or  three 
cloves,  and  a little  French  white  wine ; 
when  done,  drain  the  brains,  and  pour 
over  them  a sauce  made  of  some  roux, 
white  wine,  chopped  mushrooms,  and  a 
bunch  of  fine  herbs ; or,  if  preferred,  some 
Espagnole  sauce. 

Another  way : Clean  the  brains  as  di- 
rected above,  then  stew  them  in  a little 
good  stock,  adding  some  French  white 
wine,  salt,  pepper,  two  slialots,  a bunch  of 
fine  herbs,  and  a little  parsley. 

Calf’s  Brains  Fried.  Make  a paste 
of  some  flour  and  lukewarm  water,  a small 
piece  of  butter,  two  eggs  well  -whipped, 
and  a little  salt ; cut  the  brains  into  four 
parts,  dip  each  piece  into  the  above  paste, 
and  fry  of  a good  colour ; garnish  the 
dish  with  fried  parsley. 

Calf’s  Brains  avith  Marrow.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  a silver  or  earthen  dish 
that  will  stand  fire,  AAoth  thm  slices  of 
bacon ; over  these,  slices  of  brains  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  strew  over  them  a little 
salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; then  lay  over 
the  brains  a covering  of  beef  marrow,  and 
some  chopped  mushrooms ; over  this 
place  another  layer  of  brains,  salted  and 
spiced  in  the  same  way  ; then  a layer  of 
marrow  and  mushrooms,  and  lastly,  a layer 
of  brains,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  yolks  of  eggs,  over  which, 
chopped  fine,  herbs  and  crumbs  of  bread 
are  to  be  strewed ; bake  in  an  oven,  or 
cook  in  a braising  pan,  until  the  brains 
are  of  a fine  colour.  This  is  a very  rich 
dish. 

Calf’s  Ears.  Take  seven  or  eight 
ears,  previously  well  scalded  and  cleaned, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  Avith  some 
slices  of  bacon  ; then  add  a little  ragout, 
made  as  for  calfs  head  en  tortue,  and 
simmer  for  three  hours  ; when  done,  take 
out  the  eai’s,  put  them  on  a dish,  and 
serve  with  Italian  sauce. 

C.alf’s  Ears  Broiled.  Dip  them  in 
butter,  melted,  while  in  a liquid  state,  and 
broil  them  over  a sIoav  fire,  to  prevent 
their  burning ; when  of  a fine  colour, 
serve  with  a sauce  composed  of  a little 
stock,  lemon  juice,  chopped  shalot,  and 
salt  and  pepper. 

Fried  Calf’s  Feet.  Chop  the  feet  in 
tAvo,  and  boil  them  in  flour  and  Avater 
uijtil  half-dressG<l ; then  let  them  lie  in  a 
mixture  made  of  vinegar,  salt,  pepper, 
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shalots,  parsley,  thyme,  and  two  or  three 
bay  leaves ; when  they  have  sufficiently 
imhihed  the  flavour  of  this  seasoning, 
flour  and  fry  them  to  a good  colour,  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley. 

Stewed  Calf’s  Feet.  Take  four  feet, 
cut  in  two,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  the  juice  of  a large  lemon,  a 
good-sized  piece  of  butter  covered  with 
flour,  some  salt,  and  whole  pepper,  a little 
chopped  shalots,  and  half  a pint  of  water ; 
let  them  simmer  for  half  an  hour  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  add  a little  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  a chopped  anchovy ; simmer  for 
ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  and  serve. 

Calf’s  He^vd  Boiled.  Split  the  head, 
and  carefully  take  out  the  brains  and 
tongue  ; wash  it  well,  and  let  it  lie  two 
hours  in  cold  water;  boil  it  with  the 
tongue  and  brains  gently  in  plenty  of 
water,  until  it  is  quite  tender ; pour  over 
the  head  parsley  and  butter  made  very 
thick  ; rub  the  brains  through  a sieve, 
add  to  them  some  chopped  parsley,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a bit  of  butter ; mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  put  it  round  the 
tongue. 

Calf’s  Head  Fried.  The  head  having 
been  boiled,  cut  the  meat  into  slices,  and 
let  them  lie  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a 
mixture  composed  of  a ladleful  of  vinegar, 
the  same  quantity  of  oil,  some  chopped 
fine  herbs,  a chopped  onion,  salt,  and 
pepper ; then  let  the  pieces  drain,  dip 
them  in  batter,  and  fry. 

Calf’s  Head  a la  Poulette.  Put 
some  fine  herbs  into  a saucepan  with 
butter,  a little  flour,  some  stock,  salt,  and 
a little  whole  pepper ; boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  put  in  the  flesh  of  the 
head  previously  boiled  and  cut  into 
pieces ; simmer  just  long  enough  to 
make  the  head  thoroughly  hot ; just  before 
serving,  thicken  with  two  or  three  eggs, 
taking  care  not  to  let  the  ragout  boil,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  turn ; a minute  or 
two  before  taking  up,  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  a lemon. 

Calf's  Head  Stewed.  When  the 
head  has  been  boiled,  cut  it  into  square 
bits,  and  stew  it  in  some  brown  gravy, 
with  a little  essence  of  anchovy,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  some 
Cayenne,  and  about  an  ounce  of  butter 
mixed  with  flour ; before  serving,  add  a 
glass  of  French  white  wine. 

Calf’s  Head  en  toktue.  The  head 
having  been  boiled,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
garnisb  with  slices  of  bacon  ; then  wrap 
them  up  in  a linen  cloth,  mul  put  them 
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with  a ragout  made  in  the  following 
manner:  Cut  into  small  pieces  two  pounds 
of  veal,  two  pounds  of  bacon,  two  large 
carrot.s,  and  three  onions  ; put  these  in  a 
large  saucepan  over  a good  fire,  then  add 
a pound  of  butter,  the  juice  of  three 
lemons,  three  or  four  cloves,  two  bay 
leaves,  a little  thyme,  salt,  and  pepper; 
when  the  quantity  of  butter  has  been  a 
little  reduced,  add  a large  ladleful  of 
stock ; cook  these  till  the  quantity  of 
fluid  is  reduced  about  one  half,  then  put 
by  in  a dish  for  use.  Having  mixed  this 
ragout  with  the  calfs  head,  add  a Ixittle 
of  Madeira  wine,  and  put  the  whole  in  a 
braising  pan  for  three  hours ; on  the  other 
hand,  take  a quart  of  Espagnole  sauce,  a 
bottle  of  Madeira,  a little  consomme,  and 
a little  pimento  in  powder,  and  reduce  these 
over  the  fire  one  half;  then  add  the  calFs 
tongue  cut  into  pieces,  some  cocks’  combs 
and  kidneys,  and  some  calfs  brains  cut  in 
pieces,  the  whole  having  been  previously 
cooked ; to  these  add  some  small  pickled 
cucumbers  cut  in  slices,  some  chopped 
mushrooms,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  some 
river  crayfish,  if  you  have  them  pre- 
viously boiled ; this  sauce  is  to  be  very 
hot,  but  must  not  boil.  MTien  ready, 
pour  it  over  the  calfs  head,  and  serve. 

Calf’s  Liver  Fried.  Cut  the  liver 
into  slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  fry  them  in  butter  well  on 
both  sides  ; when  done,  take  them  out  of 
the  frying  pan,  and  put  into  it  some 
chopped  parsley,  chibols,  and  shalots, 
and  cook  them  until  they  are  broM-n ; now 
add  a little  flour,  and  about  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  French  wliite  wine,  with  a dash  of 
vinegar ; let  all  these  boil  together  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  pour  them  over  the 
liver  and  serve ; slices  of  bacon  may  be 
fried  with  the  liver. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Italian  Method.  Cut 
a calfs  liver  into  very  thin  slices,  put  a 
layer  in  the  bottom  of  a moderate-sized 
saucepan,  and  strew  over  it  a seasoning 
consisting  of  salt,  pepper,  parslev,  chi- 
bols, mushrooms,  and  shalots,  all  cliopped 
very  fine,  and  mixed  with  a dry  bay  leaf, 
and  a little  dried  thyme,  rubbed  into  pow- 
der ; put  a second  layer  seasoned  in  the 
same  way,  and  go  on  until  all  the  liver  is 
placed  in  the  saucepan,  tlien  add  half  a 
pint  of  water,  tmd  a little  rich  gravy,  a 
good-sized  piece  of  floured  butter,  and  the 
juice  of  a small  lemon;  cook  over  a slow 
fire  for  about  an  hour. 

Calf’s  Liver  Larded  and  Boasted. 
T.,ard  a calf s liver  in  the  same  manner  as 
a fricandeau,  and  let'  it  lie  for  twelve 
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hours  in  vinegar,  vvdtla  an  onion  sliced,  a 
bunch  of  fine  herbs,  some  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a little  parsley ; baste  it  well  while 
roasting,  and  serve  it  with  Espagnole,  or 
pepper  sauce. 

Calf’s  Pluck.  This  part  of  the  calf 
forms  one  or  two  veiy  nice  dishes ; the 
heart  may  be  stuffed  with  a rich  force- 
meat, and  roasted;  the  liver  and  lights 
may  be  parboiled,  and  minced,  and  then  be 
stewed  with  some  rich  gravy,  and  a little 
mushroom  or  walnut  catsup,  or  a part  of 
them  may  be  dressed  as  above,  and  the 
remainder  be  fried  with  some  slices  of 
bacon ; when  served,  the  heart  should  be 
laid  on  the  mince,  and  the  dish  be  gar- 
nished with  the  fry. 

Sweetbread  Broiled.  Wlien  you 
have  well  washed  the  sweetbread,  parboil 
it,  and  then  rub  it  over  with  butter,  and 
broil  it  over  hot  ashes ; baste  it  from  time  to 
time  with  butter,  and  turn  it  frequently. 

Sweetbread  Ericasseed.  Clean  and 
parboil  as  above,  and  cut  them  in  slices  ; 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  into  which 
mix  a little  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  grated 
nutmeg ; dip  the  slices  of  sweetbread  in 
this  mixture,  and  fry  of  a good  colour ; 
prepare  a sauce  of  some  good  gravy,  a 
little  lemon  juice,  and  half  a glass  of 
French  white  wine,  pepper,  and  salt; 
when  it  has  well  boiled  put  in  the  sweet- 
breads, and  let  them  stew  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  serve. 

Larded  Sweetbreads.  When  the 
sweetbreads  have  been  soaked  and 
blanched,  lard  them  on  the  top,  and  bake 
them  in  an  oven  for  about  half  an  hour ; 
serve  on  boiled  spinach  or  endive. 

Sweetbreads  (en  Caise.)  Having 
cleaned  and  blanched  the  sweetbreads,  as 
before  directed,  cut  them  into  small  slices, 
and  put  them  to  season  in  a mixture  of 
oil,  parsley,  chibols,  mushrooms,  and 
shalot  chopped  fine,  a little  salt,  and  whole 
pepper;  let  them  lie  in  this  seasoning  for 
some  time,  and  then  having  folded  some 
writing  paper,  put  the  slices  of  sweet- 
bread each  in  one,  with  some  of  the  sea- 
soning ; oil  or  butter  the  paper,  and  broil 
over  hot  ashes  for  half  an  hour;  before 
serving,  squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  over 
them. 

Sweetbreads  Roasted.  Having 
cleaned  and  blanched  as  above,  parboil  them 
in  milk  ^ and  water ; then  dry,  and  cover 
them  with  grated  bread  crumbs,  having 
first  dipped  them  in  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten; 
roast  tliem  of  a good  colour,  basting  them 
from  time  to  time  with  butter,  or  veal 
flripping ; serve  with  slices  of  broiled  ham 


or  streaked  bacon,  and  good  brown  gravy, 
or  Espagnole  sauce. 

Calves’  Tongues  with  Sauce  Pi- 
QUANTE.  Soak  the  tongues  in  cold  water 
for  some  time,  then  blanch  them  in  boil- 
ing water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
put  them  again  into  cold  water,  lard  them 
with  bacon,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  two  or  three  shalots,  carrots,  a bay 
leaf,  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  good  stock ; let  them  stew 
over  a slow  fire  for  two  hours,  then  skin 
them,  and  serve  with  sauce  piquante.  (See 
Sauces.) 

VEGETABLES.  See  each  sort  under 
its  proper  head. 

VERJUICE.  The  expressed  juice  of 
unripe  grapes.  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
cooking,  and  is  said  to  be  very  serviceable, 
used  externally,  for  bruises,  where  there  is 
no  abrasion  of  the  skin.  It  is  made  as 
follows : — Having  gathered  the  grapes 
when  they  are  fully  large,  but  still  quite 
sour,  remove  the  seeds,  and  pound  the 
fruit  in  a mortar,  with  a little  salt ; having 
squeezed  out  the  juice,  by  UTinging  the 
bruised  grapes  in  a cloth  or  putting  them 
into  a press,  filter  it  through  a jelly-bag 
several  times,  imtil  it  is  perfectly  bright ; 
the  juice  is  to  be  put  into  very  dry  and 
clean  bottles,  which  are  previously  to  be 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  brimstone,  in  the 
following  manner : — Suspend  by  a wire 
a small  piece  of  lighted  brimstone  in  the 
bottle,  and  when  it  is  burnt  out,  and  there 
is  still  a small  portion  of  the  vapour  left, 
withdraw  the  wire,  and  put  in  the  juice ; 
cork  immediately.  A dash  of  verjuice 
made  in  this  way  gives  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  many  dishes.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, jellies,  marmalades,  syrups,  &c., 
are  made  with  the  green  grapes,  as  with 
ripe  fruit,  merely  adding  a larger  quan- 
tity of  sugar. 

VERMICELLI.  A dry  paste,  made 
of  very  fine  flour.  That  which  is  made 
in  Italy  is  considered  the  best.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  making  of  soups,  (see 
Soups,)  but  is  also  a light  and  agreeable 
dish,  either  cooked  with  gravy  or  milk. 

Vermicelli  with  Gravy.  Put  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  a 
short  time,  put  it  in  cold  water ; then 
having  drained  it,  boil  it  for  an  hour  in 
good  stock just  before  taking  it  off  the 
fire,  add  a little  veal  or  other  gravy,  and 
serve  in  a dish,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
vermicelli  with  grated  pannesan. 

Vermicelli  with  Milk.  Boil  the 
milk,  and  when  it  lioils,  throw  in  the  ver- 
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luicolli,  stirring  it  well  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming lumpy ; add  sugar  to  sweeten  it, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour. 

VINEGAll.  The  best  vinegar  is  made 
from  wine  which  has  been  allowed  to  turn 
sour ; but  all  fermented  liquors  become 
vinegar,  in  the  second  stage  of  fermenta- 
tion. In  France  none  but  wine  vinegar 
is  used,  except  for  very  ordinary  purposes, 
when  economy  is  an  object,  for  although 
weali  wine  may  be  converted  into  vinegar 
with  almost  as  ggeat  ease  as  strong  wine, 
the  vinegar  made  from  the  inferior  sorts 
has  not  so  fine  a flavour,  and  is  weak  in 
proportion  with  the  weakness  of  the  wine 
fi-om  which  it  is  made.  When  cheapness 
of  cost  is  aimed  at,  vinegar  be  made 
from  bran,  by  boiling  it  as  tor  making 
beer,  and  fermenting  it  with  yeast,  and 
from  many  other  cheap  substances.  In 
all  purposes,  however,  requiring  an  article 
of  a superior  description,  vinegar  made 
from  good  white  wine  is  preferred.  In 
England,  where  the  price  of  wine  made 
from  the  gi’ape  is  so  high,  owing  to  the 
duty  and  freight,  as  to  render  the  manu- 
facture of  vinegar  from  it  impossible  in 
the  operations  of  trade,  vinegar  is  made 
from  sugar,  and  from  beer ; the  first,  how- 
ever, is  the  best,  and  it  may  be  used  in 
inost  cases,  instead  of  white  wine  vinegar. 
Vinegar  of  every  kind  may  be  rendered 
more  acid  by  exposing  it  to  a high  degree 
of  heat;  but  in  doing  this,  much  of  its 
alcoholic  property  is  removed,  and  it  will 
not  keep.  The  best  way  of  obtaining 
strongly  concentrated  vinegar,  is  to  expose 
it  to  frost,  and  when  frozen,  to  take  away 
those  parts  which  are  converted  to  ice. 
The  aqueous  part  of  the  vinegar  being 
thus  separated,  what  remains  liquid  will 
be  finely  acid,  and  will  have  sufficient 
alcohol  for  keeping.  The  vinegar  obtained 
by  distillation  from  wood,  is  sometimes 
used,  mixed  with  a little  brandy  and  tar- 
tar, and  it  has  the  advantage  of  resisting 
long  voyages,  and  the  action  of  different 
climates ; but  it  has  a taste  which  makes- 
it  unpleasant  for  general  use. 

To  Preseeve  and  Cearify  Vinegar. 
(^Dictionnaire  des  Menages.')  When  vine- 
gar is  weak  it  will  not  keep.  In  this  case, 
boil  it  gently,  and  add  a little  brandy ; or 
distil  it,  collecting  what  comes  over  only 
at  the  moment  when  the  product  is  very 
acid ; hut  the  best  method  to  be  adopted, 
and  the  most  simple,  is  to  filter  the  vine- 
gar through  a bed  of  charcoal.  For  this 
purpose,  take  some  light  charcoal,  pul- 
verize it,  and  wash  it  until  it  no  longer 
discolours  the  water ; take  a pail  with 
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holes  bored  through  the  bottom,  and  fill  it 
half  full  with  this  powdered  charcoal,  then 
fill  up  the  pail  with  the  vinegar ; the  pail 
should  be  set  over  the  mouth  of  a larger 
vessel,  to  catch  the  liquid  as  it  filters 
through.  A single  filtration  will  improve 
the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  vinegar 
in  a high  degree,  but  if  a very  superior 
article  be  wanted,  the  operation  should  be 
repeated.  Although  the  above  is  recom- 
mended for  vinegar  that  is  beginning  to 
spoil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  precaution  with  every 
vinegar  before  bottling. 

To  Cdarify  Vinegar  with  Miek. 
To  each  quart  of  thick  vinegar,  add  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  milk;  shake  the  mixture 
well,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time, 
filter  : repeat  the  operation  if  necessary. 

To  Detect  the  presence  of  Sue- 
PHUEic  Acid  in  adueteeated  Vine- 
gar. Put  twenty  drops  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  barytes  into 
four  ounces  of  the  suspected  \inegar ; if 
no  agitation  be  produced,  the  idnegar  is 
pure ; if  sulphuric  acid  has  been  put  in  by 
the  vinegar  maker  to  increase  the  strength, 
the  liquid  will  be  troubled,  and  a precipi- 
tate will  be  formed. 

American  Vinegar.  Boil  nine  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  add 
six  quarts  of  treacle ; mix  it  well,  and 
when  it  is  cooled  to  about  the  temperature 
of  new  milk,  put  it  into  a cask,  and  place 
it  before  the  fire  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  put  it  in  the  sun,  with  the  bunghole 
slightly  covered;  it  ivill  be  fit  for  bottling 
in  three  months,  till  which  tune  it  must 
remain  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Beer  Vinegar.  If  the  beer  be  strong, 
and  not  too  much  hopped,  very  good  vine- 
gar may  be  obtained  from  it  by  proceed- 
ing as  for  cider.  Many  persons  make 
beer  vinegar  by  exposing  the  cask  to  the 
sun,  but  in  this  way  it  is  never  good ; the 
temperature  should  only  be  just  high 
enough  for  the  beer  to  turn,  and  the  tem- 
' perature  should  be  kept  as  equable  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bran  Vinegar.  Make  a thick  mix- 
ture of  wheat  bran  and  river  Mater ; lioil 
and  strain;  then  put  the  liquor  into  a 
cask,  and  set  it  to  ivork  with  some  yeast 
a week  old.  It  ivill  fennent  in  twentv- 
four  hours;  -when  the  scum  from  the 
bunghole  begins  to  diminish,  bung  up 
the  cask,  and  keep  it  in  a state  of  quiet 
until  fit  for  use. 

Camp  Vinegar.  To  three  quarts  of 
strong  vinegar  add  four  table-sjxionfuls 
of  soy  aud  the  same  of  mushroom  catsuji. 
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eiglit  anchovies  pounded,  two  heads  of 
garlic,  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne  pepper, 
and  as  much  cochineal  as  will  give  it  a 
good  colour ; shake  it  well  two  or  three 
times  a day  for  three  weeks,  then  strain 
and  bottle ; it  is  an  agreeable  addition  to 
fish  sauces,  and  to  most  made  dishes. 

CuiLi  Vinegar  is  made  by  steeping 
capsicums  in  strong  wine  or  sugar  vine- 
gar, not  boiled;  a little  garlic  may  he 
added,  and  a few  cloves. 

Cider  Vinegar.  Take  a quart  of  rye 
flour,  and  moisten  it  with  cider,  sufficiently 
to  make  it  up  into  dough ; bake  it  in  an 
oven  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  and 
let  it  be  dried  thoroughly  afterwards; 
when  dry,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  make 
it  up  again  in  the  same  way  with  cider; 
bake  and  dry  as  before,  and  perform  the 
process  also  a third  time ; it  is  then  to  be 
broken  into  powder,  and  placed  in  a hogs- 
head of  cider,  stirring  it  about  with  a 
stick;  the  cider  is  to  be  bunged  very 
lightly,  and  put  into  a dry,  but  not  too  hot 
place.  In  the  course  of  a fortnight  it  is 
to  be  bottled,  for  if  left  in  the  cask  it 
acquires  a vapid  taste.  The  same  plan 
may  be  adopted  with  perry,  which  makes 
better  vinegar  than  cider. 

Currant  Vinegar.  Follow  the  direc- 
tions given  for  gooseberry  vinegar. 

Garlic  Vinegar.  Steep  a small  clove 
of  garlic,  a nutmeg  bruised,  and  two  or 
three  cloves,  in  a quart  of  vinegar  for  a 
week,  shaking  it  well  every  day ; strain 
and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar.  Take  any 
quantity  of  ripe  finit,  (the  yellow  sort  is 
best,)  and  having  bruised  them  to  a mash, 
mix  thoroughly  with  water  wliich  has 
been  boiled  and  suffered  to  cool,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  gallons  of  water  to  one 
of  the  mash ; let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  then  strain  through  a cloth,  and 
add  brown  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  each  gallon  of  the  strained  liquor ; 
mix  well,  and  put  it  into  the  cask.  It 
will  not  be  fit  to  bottle  in  less  than  nine 
months. 

Honey  Vinegar.  Mix  any  quantity 
of  honey  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
a pound  of  the  former  to  a pint  of  the 
latter ; put  it  into  a cask,  and  expose  it 
to  the  hottest  sun,  without  closing  the 
bunghole,  but  covering  it  only  with  a bit 
of  linen,  to  exclude  the  insects ; in  about 
two  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Lavender  Vinegar,  Rose  Vinegar, 
&c.,  for  the  toilet,  are  made  in  the  same 
way  as  tarragon  vinegar,  omitting  the 
cloves. 


Milk  Vinegar.  Take  a quart  of  milk, 
to  which  add  six  table-spoonfuls  of  good 
brandy;  put  tbis  mixture  into  a bottle, 
which  is  to  be  closely  stopped,  and  placed 
in  a warm  situation,  giving  air  from  time 
to  time,  on  account  of  the  fermentation ; 
at  the  end  of  a month  this  will  have  be- 
come good  vinegar ; it  is  then  to  be 
strained,  and  kept  in  a bottle  closely 
corked  for  use. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.  Having  pro- 
cured a sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  gathered 
raspberries,  bruise  them  in  a large  bowl, 
and  having  poured  over  them  some  good 
vinegar,  (in  the  proportion  of  a pint  to 
a quart  of  the  fruit,)  cover  closely;  let 
it  stand  for  four  days,  stirring  at  least 
once  every  day;  then  strain  it  through  a 
jelly  bag,  until  all  the  liquid  has  drained 
through,  but  without  pressing  it ; to  a 
pint  of  this  strained  liquor,  add  a pound 
of  poimded  lump  sugar,  which  must  be 
boiled  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises ; when  cold, 
bottle  and  cork ; a glass  of  brandy  may 
be  added  to  a quart  of  raspberry  vinegar. 
This  article  is  very  useful  in  sore  throats, 
or  in  fevers,  mixed  with  water,  as  a re- 
freshing beverage. 

RrviGOTTE  Vinegar,  much  used  in 
French  sauces.  Take  of  tarragon,  shalots, 
garlic,  and  elder  flowers,  each  two  ounces, 
and  proceed  as  for  tarragon  vinegar. 

Rose  Vinegar.  Dry  any  quantity  of 
rose-leaves  in  the  sun,  and  put  them  in  a 
closely-stopped  jar,  or  bottle,  in  the  sun, 
and  let  it  stand  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  The  proportion  of  leaves  is  an 
ounce  to  a quart  of  vinegar.  Elder  flower, 
carnation,  and  orange  flower  vinegar  is 
made  in  the  same  way,  except  that  for  the 
latter  the  leaves  must  not  be  diled. 

French  Salad  Vinegar.  At  the 
bottom  of  an  earthen  jar,  put  two  hand- 
fuls of  tarragon,  half  a handful  of  cerfeuil, 
the  same  quantity  of  pimpernel,  two  cloves 
of  garlic,  a green  capsicum,  and  two  heads 
of  celery ; upon  this  pour  two  quarts  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  previously  boiled  with 
a little  salt ; cover  up  the  jar,  and  leave 
the  mixture  to  infuse  for  a week ; then 
decant,  and  put  into  bottles. 

_ SiiALOT  Vinegar.  Same  as  garlic 
vinegar. 

Spring  Vinegar.  So  called  from  its 
being  made  from  the  salad  herbs  which 
are  only  to  be  had  in  perfection  at  that 
season.  It  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— The  herbs,  consisting  of  cresses, 
tarragon,  punpernel,  chervil,  &c.,  are 
first  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  put  into  a 
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pitchei’  with  six  clov«s  of  garlic,  as  many 
shalots,  and  onions,  a handful  of  mustard- 
seed,  some  cloves,  coarse  pepper,  and  a 
lemon  cut  in  slices  with  the  peel  on  ; the 
pitcher,  which  should  be  large  enough  to 
contain  five  or  six  gallons,  is  then  to  bo 
filled  with  cold  vinegar,  and  stopped 
close  ; expose  it  for  about  a fortnight  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  then  filter  it,  and 
bottle  and  cork  for  use. 

Sugar  Vinegar.  Take  coarse  broivn 
sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  pounds 
to  five  gallons  of  water,  and  when  it  has 
boiled  as  long  as  any  scum  rises,  pour  it 
into  a cask,  and  let  it  cool  to  about  sixty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; then  cover  a 
piece  of  toasted  bread  with  fresh  yeast, 
and  put  it  into  the  cask,  which  must  be 
left  open  for  four  or  five  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  paste  a piece  of 
paper  over  the  bunghole,  piercing  it  in 
two  or  three  places  with  a pin.  If  made 
in  April,  it  must  remain  in  a warm 
dry  place,  without  being  moved,  until 
September,  when  it  should  be  drawn  off, 
and  boiled  for  a minute,  and  when  cold, 
bottled.  It  will  keep  good  for  years. 
When  the  cask  has  been  emptied,  it 
should  be  refilled  for  a fresh  supply. 

The  Polytechnic  Journal  gives  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  making  sugar  vine- 
gar : — Dissolve  ten  pounds  of  sugar  in 
160  quarts  of  boiling  water,  after  which 
add  six  pounds  of  crude  argol;  place  the 
whole  in  a fermenting  cask,  and  when  the 
temperatui’e  is  reduced  to  80'*  Fahrenheit, 
add  four  quarts  of  beer  yeast  to  it,  stir- 
ring it  well  together,  and  keep  up  a tem- 
perature of  about  75“  Fahrenheit,  to  pro- 
mote the  vinous  fermentation,  for  about  a 
week.  The  cask  should  be  kept  loosely 
covered.  Wlien  it  has  become  clear  and 
bright,  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  off,  and 
acetified  by  the  common  vine^r  process ; 
before  the  acetification  is  finished,  three 
gallons  of  strong  spirits  should  be  added, 
and  if  the  common  process  is  followed, 
the  addition  of  fifteen  quarts  of  good 
vinegar  will  be  found  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  acetous  fermentation. 

Tarragon  Vinegar.  Put  into  a stone 
bottle  three  quarts  of  good  white  wine  or 
sugar  vinegar,  and  three-quarters  of.  a 
pound  of  tarragon  leaves,  very  slightly 
dried  in  the  shade ; add  a few  cloves,  and 
the  rinds  of  two  lemons ; expose  the  bottle 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  for  a fortnight,  or, 
if  the  weather  be  not  favourable,  put  the 
bottle  two  or  three  times  in  the  oven  after 
the  bread  has  been  drawn ; cover  a sieve 
with  two  linings  of  filtering  paper,  and 
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pour  the  vinegar  very  gently  through  it, 
then  bottle.  All  vinegars  fijr  culinary 
purposes  may  be  made  in  the  same  way, 
the  herbs  and  plants,  such  as  garlic,  cap- 
sicums, &c.,  being  previously  laid  in  the 
shade  for  a few  hours ; bottle  and  seal  the 
corks. 

For  Four  Thieves’  Vinegar,  see  that 
head. 

To  Make  Wine  Vinegar.  Fine  a 
cask  of  wine  in  the  usual  way,  and  when 
it  is  clear,  draw  off  a third  and  bottle  it ; 
then  fill  up  the  cask  to  the  bung  with 
wine  of  the  same  kind,  and  bung  it  down 
lightly;  keep  the  cask  in  a moderate 
temperature,  and  leave  it  until  the  wine 
has  become  good  vinegar.  Another  more 
simple  way  is  to  put  into  a hogshead  of 
wine  a large  double-handful  of  the  shav- 
ings of  the  wood  of  the  yew  tree ; in  a 
short  time  the  wine  will  be  converted  into 
good  vinegar.  If  a very  strong  idnegar  be 
wanted,  put  into  a hogshead  of  wine  about 
thirty  or  forty  very  ripe  capsicums,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ginger ; leave  them 
in  for  a fortnight,  then  take  them  out  and 
dry  them.  In  order  that  this  operation 
may  be  easy,  the  capsicums  and  ginger 
should  be  enclosed  in  a muslin  bag  when 
put  into  the  wine. 

VIOLETS.  This  beautiful  fiower  is 
employed  on  the  Continent  for  confec- 
tionary as  well  as  for  perfume. 

Pate  de  Violettes.  Take  two  pounds 
of  the  flowers,  and  reduce  them  to  pulp 
in  a mortal',  adding  the  juice  of  two  le- 
mons; boil  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
state  of  thick  syrup,  and  then  add  the 
mixture  from  the  mortar,  and  a pound  of 
apple  jelly;  let  them  simmer  until  they 
are  sufficiently  thickened  to  form  a paste, 
which  is  to  be  rolled  out  and  dried  on 
plates  in  the  sun,  or  in  a slow  oven. 

The  leaves  of  \dolets  are  sometimes 
used  medicinally  by  infusing  them — they 
are  cordial,  emulcient,  and  slightly  laxa- 
tive. 

W^ALXUTS.  An  agreeable  fruit,  but 
generally  very  difficult  of  digestion,  al- 
though they  do  not  disagree  with  all 
persons.  IVhen  at  maturity,  the  walnut 
contains  a large  quantity  of  oil,  which,  in 
the  south  of  France,  is  expressed,  and 
used  as  a substitute  for  salad  oil,  or  for 
burning  in  lamps.  In  Paris,  very  young 
walnuts,  in  which  state  they  are  called 
cerneaux,  are  served  for  dessert ; for  this 
purpose  they  are  taken  out  of  the  shell, 
and  put  into  cold  water  with  salt  for  some 
hours  before  they  are  used;  they  are. 
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however,  almost  tasteless.  Walnuts  arc 
much  less  unwholesome  w'hen  eaten  soon 
after  they  are  gathered,  than  if  they  be 
allow'ed  to  lose  their  aqueous  moisture, 
for  then  the  oil  w’hich  they  contain  has  no 
corrective.  AVhen  at  full  maturity,  wal- 
nuts carefull}’’  peeled  may  be  preserved 
in  sugar,  and  are  more  digestible  ; to  do 
this,  let  them  simmer  for  tw'o  or  three 
hours  in  thick  syrup,  then  put  them  into 
pots  or  glasses  with  the  s}u'up,  or  take 
them  out  and  dry  them  in  a slow  oven, 
or  in  the  sun,  first  powdering  fine  sugar 
over  them.  If  walnuts  be  gathered  wlien 
ripe,  and  biuded  in  their  skins,  deep  in 
the  earth,  they  will  remain  almost  as  good 
for  some  months  as  w'hen  they  were  first 
gathered ; they  may  be  preserved  for 
some  time  in  this  way  also  in  sand.  The 
tliick  outer  covering  of  the  walnut  makes 
an  agreeable  catsup  for  sauces,  and  the 
young  walnuts  are  used  as  a pickle. 

To  Make  Waxnut  Catsup.  Crush 
the  green  shells  in  a mortar,  and  express 
the  juice  ; to  a quart  of  this  add  a pint  of 
strong  rtnegar,  and  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  salt ; when  it  has  stood  for  three  or 
four  days,  boil  it  until  it  is  reduced  one 
half,  with  some  lemon  peel,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  nutmeg  and  cloves ; let  these  stand  in  a 
close  jar  for  a month,  then  strain  and 
bottle.  If  the  flavour  of  garlic  be  not 
disagreeable,  add  a clove  of  it.'  The 
quantity  of  vinegar  should  be  increased, 
if  the  catsup  is  to  be  kept  a very  long 
time  before  using,  or  some  port  wine 
should  be  added  in  the  boiling,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  vinegar ; the  quan- 
tity of  salt  must  also  be  increased  ; but  if 
the  catsup  is  not  to  be  kept  for  more  than 
one  year,  the  first  receipt  is  the  best,  as 
the  flavour  is  more  agreeable. 

Walnut  Pickle.  (See  Pickle.) 
WARMING-PAJN.  Two  kinds  of 
pans  are  used  for  Avarming  beds ; one  in 
which  hot  cinders  are  placed,  and  the 
other  hot  water.  The  latter  is  pre- 
ferable, for  although  the  heat  which  is 
given  out  is  not  quite  so  great  as  with  the 
pan  most  commonly  in  use,  it  is  unattended 
with  danger,  and  the  sulphureous  vapour 
caused  by  the  portion  of  live  coal  which 
may  be  mixed  with  the  cinders.  A third 
plan,  however,  is  adopted  by  some  per- 
sons, and  is  very  useful : — into  a copper 
or  a brass  pan  made  air-tight,  with  an 
opening  in  the  centre,  to  which  a screw' 
cap  is  fitted,  two  or  three  moderate-sized 
pieces  of  quick  lime,  previously  dipped  in 
water,  is  put ; the  cap  being  then  screwed 
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on ; in  a. short  time  the  lime  gives  out  an  in- 
tense heat,  which  lasts  for  several  minutes. 
As  the  lime  in  its  decomposition  falls  into 
powder,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  it  out  of  tlie  pan  when  used,  to  pour 
in  some  w'ater,  and  shake  the  pan  well, 
W'hen  the  pow'dered  lime  may  be  poured 
off  with  the  w'ater.  It  is  a general  opi- 
nion, that  the  practice  of  warming  beds  is 
an  unhealthy  one,  but  this  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  system.  Getting  into  a cold 
bed  is  invigorating,  where  the  system  is 
sufficiently  active  for  the  cold  to  act  as  a 
general  tonic,  for  if  the  blood  circulates 
quickly,  a genial  glow  follows ; but  Avith 
AA'eak  and  sickly  persons,  bed  warming  is 
to  be  recommended,  for  the  shock  of  a 
cold  bed,  after  leaving  a warm  apartment, 
is  sometimes  more  than  the  system  can 
bear  AA'ithout  injury ; with  such  persons 
equanimity  of  temperature  is  liighly  ad- 
visable. It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  be- 
cause weak  nervous  persons  are  frequently 
benefited  by  the  application  of  a shower 
bath,  they  will  experience  a similar  result 
from  a cold  bed.  In  one  case  the  body  is 
in  a state  of  activity,  and  the  friction  of 
rubbing  dry  with  coarse  napkins  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  blood ; but  in 
the  other,  where  the  vital  w'armth  is  lan- 
guid, there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  to  pro- 
mote the  healthy  revulsion  which  some- 
times ensues  from  the  application  of  cold. 
It  is  a popular,  but  unfounded  notion, 
that  putting  brown  sugar  into  a warming 
pan  is  beneficial,  where  the  pai-ty  is  much 
fatigued.  The  practice  neither  does 
good  nor  harm,  and  is  an  expense  without 
utility. 

WASHING.  In  domestic  matters, 
the  term  given  to  the  process  of  remoA'ing 
dirt  and  .stains  from  linen,  cotton,  woollen, 
silk,  and  other  articles.  It  is  customary, 
in  localities  where  good  Avood  ashes  can 
be  obtained,  to  prepare  a lye  by  pouring 
water  on  them,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  several  hours,  then  drawing  off  the 
water,  and  boiling  the  articles  in  it  before 
they  ai'e  washed  with  soap.  This  process 
effects  a great  economy  in  the  use  of  soap, 
as  most  of  the  stains  and  dirt  are  removed 
by  the  boiling  in  the  lye ; but  from  the 
caustic  nature  of  the  ash,  much  injuiy  is 
done  to  the  article  so  Avashed,  and  it  also 
has  a tendency  to  discharge  colours.  In 
places  where  Avood  ashes  are  not  easily 
obtained,  pcarlash  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted, in  order  to  save  labour  and  soap, 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should 
be  used  by  the  good  houscAvife.  Soap 
and  water  only  should  be  employed,  and 
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tho  articles  may  be  boiled  previously, 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  soft  soap  to 
act  upon  them  in  the  boiling.  The  best 
mode  of  washing  is  by  steam,  but  as  this 
can  be  done  only  on  a very  large  scale,  it 
is  useless  to  say  more  of  the  process  than 
that  the  articles,  after  having  been  pre- 
viously boiled,  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  steam,  introduced  through  a variety 
of  pipes  properly  arranged  for  the  purpose, 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  system  is,  that 
it  prevents  the  necessity  of  rubbing,  and 
thus  preserves  the  texture ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a drawback,  as,  in 
order  to  get  the  articles  very  clean  by 
steam  washing,  they  must  be  previously 
boiled  in  rather  a strong  lye.  The  use  of 
potatoes  in  washing  has  been  introduced 
rather  extensively  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  M.  Hericurt  de  Thury  gives  the 
following  account  of  an  experiment  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Hospitals,  and  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine : 
“The  linen  was  put  into  a tub  of  cold 
water,  and  soaked  for  half  an  hour ; the 
water  was  then  changed,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  ; the  linen  was  then  thrown 
into  a copper  of  boiling  water,  and  taken 
out  bit  by  bit  to  be  successively  rubbed 
on  both  sides,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
soap,  with  pieces  of  potatoes  which  had 
been  three-quarters  boiled.  'When  every 
article  had  been  treated  in  this  way,  the 
whole  of  the  linen  was  again  thrown  into 
the  copper,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour ; 
at  the  e.xpiration  of  this  time  each  article 
was  taken  out,  and  again  rubbed  as  be- 
fore ; this  being  done,  the  linen  was  again 
put  into  the  copper  and  boiled  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour ; it  was  then  rinsed  in  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  also 
a second  time  ; it  was  then  wrung 
and  hung  out  to  dry.  The  results  of  the 
experiment  were  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
The  linen  was  beautifully  white,  and  free 
from  any  smell,  and  from  that  green  tint 
which  is  frequently  seen  after  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  washing.” 

To  Clean  Cottons,  Woollens,  and 
Silks,  with  Potatoes.  Wash  and 
brush  some  potatoes  until  they  are  tho- 
roughly clean,  then  rasp  them  through  a 
sieve  into  a pan  containing  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  let  the  mixture  settle,  and 
pour  off  the  water ; with  the  fecula  which 
remains,  and  the  wiiter  poured  oft’,  rub 
the  articles,  stretched  on  a clean  board  or 
table,  frequently  with  a sponge  on  both 
sides,  and  rinse  in  clean  water. 

To  Wash  Coloured  Woollen,  Linen, 
and  Cotton  Articles.  Wash  them  in 
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cold  water  in  which  boiled  soap  has  been 
mixed,  rinse  them  frequently,  and  in  the 
last  rinsing  water  put  some  salt ; dry  in 
the  shade. 

To  Clean  Feathers.  Wash  the  fea- 
thers by  passing  them  through  a strong 
and  hot  solution  of  white  soap ; rinse  in 
tepid,  and  then  in  cold  water ; then  bleach 
them  with  sulphur  vapour,  and  placing 
them  near  the  fire,  pick  out  every  part 
with  a bodkin. 

To  Wash  Lace.  Put  the  lace  in  folds 
in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  wash 
several  times  in  cold  water  with  white 
soap ; rinse  well  in  clean  water ; then  put 
the  lace  into  thin  starch,  and  spread  it  on 
a blanket  to  dry ; when  nearly  dr}"^,  pull 
it  out,  and  when  quite  dry,  lay  it  in  the 
folds  of  a fine  towel,  and  beat  it  hard  wdth 
a rolling  pin  until  it  looks  quite  smooth. 

To  Wash  Nankeens.  Put  a large 
handful  of  salt  into  a vessel,  with  a gallon 
of  cold  water ; put  the  article  in,  and  let 
it  remain  twenty-four  hours ; then  wash 
in  hot  lye  without  soap,  and  without 
wringing ; nankeens  washed  in  this  way 
will' keep  their  colour. 

To  Clean  Ribands.  Proceed  as  for 
silks,  according  to  the  colours,  and,  after 
washing,  pass  over  a slight  solution  of 
isinglass ; then  iron  between  writing 
paper. 

To  Clean  Black  Silk.  Mix  some 
ox  gall  with  boiling  water ; whilst  the 
mixture  is  pretty  warm,  dip  a sponge  into 
it,  and  sponge  repeatedly  both  sides  of 
the  silk,  squeezing  the  silk  from  time  to 
time  to  get  rid  of  the  water  already  hn- 
bibed ; then  rinse  in-  soft  water  until  all 
the  0.x  gall  mixture  has  entirely  disap- 
peared ; strain  the  silk  on  an  open  frame, 
and  dry ; when  dry,  take  a sUght  solution 
of  isinglass,  and  pass  it  over  with  a clean 
sponge,  and  as  soon  as  dry,  brush  as  for 
white  silk.  If  the  colour  of  the  silk  be 
slightly  faded  after  haidng  cleaned  it  as 
above,  dip  it  in  some  soft  water,  into 
which  there  has  been  put  enough  sul- 
phuric acid  to  make  it  slightly  sour; 
squeeze  the  silk  several  times  for  alxnit 
five  minutes,  and  then  rinse  in  several 
waters ; after  which  dry,  &c.,  as  alwve. 
If  the  colour  be  so  far  gone  ns  to  render 
dying  necessary,  put  into  a saucepan,  large 
enough  to  contain  the  article,  some  cam- 
peachy  wood  in  shanngs  or  thin  cuttings, 
and  boil  them  with  water  for  half  an 
hour  ; now  put  the  saucepan  I13'  the  side 
of  the  fire,  and  put  in  tho  silk  for  half  an 
hour ; after  this,  add  to  the  water  some 
sulphate  of  iron,  in  such  proiwrtion  that 
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there  rnfiy  be  about  three  (Iracbius  for  a 
silk  gown,  and  add  enoug'h  water  to  make 
up  for  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  silk, 
after  it  has  been  held  over  the  saucepan 
for  the  excess  to  drain  oft';  now  put  in 
the  silk  again,  and  boil  very  gently  for 
half  !in  hour ; rinse  in  sevei’al  -waters ; dry, 
and  give  the  polish  as  above. 

To  Clean  Coloured  Silks.  Proceed 
as  with  wliite  silk,  and  rinse  in  tepid 
water,  but  very  briskly,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
charge of  the  colours.  If  the  colours 
should  be  injured,  the  following  mode  of 
restoring  them  may  be  adopted : For 
yellows,  crimsons,  and  chesnut  coloured, 
make  some  water  slightly  acid,  as  above, 
dip  in  the  silk,  and  wash  in  clear  water ; 
then  lay  it  on  a coarse  cloth,  and  roll  silk 
and  cloth  up  together,  and  press  hard. 
For  rose  and  ftesh  colours,  substitute 
lemon  juice  for  sulphuric  acid;  and  for 
scarlet,  employ  the  composition  called 
Dyer’s  scarlet.  For  olive  green,  use  sul- 
phate of  copper ; and  restore  blues  by 
dissolving  the  ball  blue  in  water.  Some 
blues  are  rather  brought  out  by  soap  than 
injured. 

To  Wash  White  Silk.  Dissolve 
some  white  soap  in  boiling  water,  and 
when  the  water  is  sufficiently  cooled  not 
to  bum  the  hand,  put  the  silk  into  it, 
and  press  it  repeatedly,  opening  it  again 
from  time  to  time,  and  taking  care  not  to 
■ttTing  it.  If  there  be  any  obstinate 
stain,  dip  it  into  a strong  solution  of  soap, 
and  rub  it  gently  between  the  fingers 
until  it  disappears,  adding,  if  necessary,  a 
little  spirits  of  wine.  When  the  washing 
is  finished,  rinse  the  silk  in  several  tepid 
waters ; and  having  made  some  water  blue 
to  the  required  shade,  -with  the  blue  sold 
by  the  colour  dealers  for  that  purpose, 
dip  the  silk  in  it,  and  hang  it  out  to  dry ; 
when  dry,  brush  it  with  a soft  brush  to 
give  a lustre. 

To  Wash  Silk  Stockings.  Boil 
some  thin  pieces  of  w'hite  soap  in  soft 
water,  (it  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  ob- 
serve that  no  washing  can  be  carried  on 
well  unless  the  water  be  soft,)  add  this  to 
some  cold  water,  and  wash  the  stockings 
in  it  thoroughly.  If  they  are  to  be  pinked, 
mix  the  pink  with  a little  clean  suds,  and 
dip  in  the  stockings  ; then  smoothe  them 
out,  and  put  them  on  a sheet  or  table 
cloth  to  dry ; when  they  are  nearly  dry, 
rub  them  with  •flannel  on  both  sides  until 
they  are  glossy.  They  may  then  be 
either  mangled  or  ironed,  but  the  former 
is  preferable. 

To  Clean  Straw  Bonnets.  Put  the 


bonnet  on  a form,  and  wash  with  a slight 
solution  of  white  potass  and  a sponge,  to 
remove  dirt  and  stains  ; then  put  it  into  a 
box,  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  burning 
brimstone ; after  this,  moisten  the  bonnet 
with  a sponge  dipped  in  thin  rice  and 
starch  water,  and  iron ; taking  care  to 
place  between  the  bonnet  and  the  iron 
some  grey  blotting  paper.  The  form 
should  fit  the  bonnet  thoroughly. 

To  Wash  Woollens.  Boil  some 
water,  with  a pound  of  soap  and  a pound 
of  soda  to  every  gallon ; set  this  by  to 
become  cold ; wet  the  woollens  in  cold 
water,  and  then  wash  them  in  other 
water,  to  which  some  of  this  boiled  mix- 
ture has  been  added  ; repeat  this  process 
until  the  articles  are  quite  clean,  when 
they  are  to  be  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and 
hung  out  to  dry,  without  being  -wrung  ; 
the  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  arti- 
cles by  being  washed  in  cold  water  do 
not  shrink  when  drying. 

WATER.  Water,  although  a solid 
body,  is  found  to  be  composed  of  gases, 
which  may  be  separated  by  heat  into  the 
gaseous  state,  whilst  the  gases  are,  by 
chemical  action,  brought  to  the  state  of 
water.  As  we  have  to  consider  it  here, 
however,  more  as  regards  its  application 
to  domestic  economy,  we  shall  merely 
observe  on  the  propriety  of  having  it  as 
pure  as  possible,  for  upon  that  -will  fre- 
quently depend  the  health  of  an  entire 
family.  The  purest  kind  of  water,  ex- 
cept distilled  water,  is  rain  water  ; for  it 
has  been  taken  up  from  the  earth  by  eva- 
poration, and  undergoing  in  the  air  a 
mysterious  deeomposition,  is  returned  to 
us^free  from  the  foreign  particles  which 
previously  belonged  to  it ; but  rain-water, 
like  that  which  is  artificially  distilled,  has 
a fiatness  which  renders  it  less  agreeable 
as  a beverage  than  the  water  from  springs, 
although  it  is  much  better  for  domestic 
use  generally.  Almost  all  spring  or  river 
water  contains  more  or  less  of  earthy 
matter,  which  can  only  be  effectually  got 
rid  of  by  distillation  ; although  filtration 
alone  is  frequently  all  that  is  necessarjL 
What  is  called  hard  water,  and  which  is 
generally  the  most  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
has  its  properties  of  hardness  from  the 
particles  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  is 
very  unfit  for  browing  from,  or  for  the 
making  of  wines,  and,  as  it  takes  soap 
with  difticulty,  is  not  good  for  washing,  al- 
though there  maybe  nothing  in  it  inju- 
rious to  health.  The  hardness  may,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  removed  by  boiling,  or 
by  the  addition  of  soda.  AVlierc  parties 
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are  so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  obtain 
soft  well  water  for  domestic  uses,  they 
should  have  large  reservoirs  for  the  recep- 
tion of  rain,  and  keep  them  well  covered, 
so  as  to  prevent  earthy  or  other  foreign 
matter  from  getting  into  them.  Even 
the  purest  water  is  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion, but  in  this  case  it  appears  to  arise 
rather  from  what  it  takes  up  from  the 
atmosphere  than  from  its  natural  properties. 
1 he  clearest  and  best  water  loses  nothing 
of  its  goodness  by  filtration,  hut  rather 
improves  : no  house,  therefore,  should  be 
without  a filtering  fountain.  A very  eco- 
nomical one  may  be  made  by  taking  out 
the  head  of  a eask,  setting  it  upright, 
and  at  a distance  of  about  one  third  from 
the  bottom  putting  in  a shelf  or  partition, 
pierced  with  small  holes ; the  shelf  is 
then  to  he  covered  with  a layer  of  clean, 
small  pebbles,  over  which  a quantity  of 
fresh  charcoal,  made  from  wood  or  bones, — 
the  latter  is  preferable, — (See  Charcoal,) 
and  fine  sand  should  be  laid  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch,  and  then  covered  with  another 
layer  of  pebbles ; over  this  should  be 
placed  another  shelf,  pierced  with  holes, 
to  prevent  the  water  which  runs  or  is 
poured  in  from  disturbing  the  prepared 
bed  of  charcoal  and  sand  and  pebbles. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cask  a cock  is  to  be 
placed,  to  draw  off  the  water  as  it  is  wanted. 
If  it  is  intended  to  use  rain  water,  a pipe 
should  communicate  from  the  reservoir  to 
the  top  of  the  cask,  and  in  that  case  the 
top  is  to  be  fitted  in,  leaving  only  an  open- 
mg  for  the  pipe,  and  sufficient  vent. 
Water  may  be  rendered  beautifrilly  clear 
also  by  the  following  simple  process : 
Take  a cask  holding  about  eighteen  gal- 
lons, stand  it  upright,  taking  out  the 
head,  and  putting  the  cock  at  a distance 
of  about  one-third  from  the  bottom  ; fill 
it  with  water,  and  stir  in  about  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  alum.  In  about  twelve 
hours  the  impurities  of  the  water  will  sink 
in  flakes  near  the  bottom,  and  the  water 
drawn  off  above  them  will  be  bright,  and 
highly  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  small 
quantity  of  alum  that  is  used  does  not  render 
the  water  hard,  or  give  it  any  perceptible 
acidity ; but  this  water  should  only  be 
used  for  drinking.  In  sea  vojuiges, 
where  ])utrcfiiction  has  commenced  in 
water,  it  sometimes  recovers  its  sweetness 
by  pouring  it  backwiirds  and  forwards  in 
the  air ; but  the  use  of  alum  in  the  way 
above  recommended  is  much  more  cer- 
tain. AV'’ater  which  is  impregnated  with 
any  mineral  should  be  used  onlj’-  medici- 
nally, for  even  those  which  are  impreg- 
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nated  with  iron,  and  which  are  exceed- 
ingly tonic,  would  be  rather  injurious 
than  otherwise,  if  taken  as  a constant 
beverage.  The  external  use  of  cold  water 
is,  in  many  cases  of  illness,  of  great  value. 
Fevers  of  the  most  violent  kind  are  some- 
times subdued  by  the  freejuent  and  plen- 
tiful application  of  cold  water;  and  bums 
and  scalds,  if  the  part  be  for  a long  time 
deluged  with  cold  water,  heal  much  more 
rapidly  than  by  any  other  treatment;  but 
the  remedy  to  be  effectual  should  be  con- 
tinued for  a long  time  on  each  application. 
The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  almost 
sure  to  yield  at  length,  where  a cure  by 
any  mode  of  treatment  is  practicable. 

The  use  of  water  (that  which  is  used 
as  our  ordinary  beverage),  medicinally,  is 
still  recommended  by  some  physicians. 
A German  has  lately  publbhed  a treatise, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  shew  that  all 
curable  diseases  are  to  be  cured  by  water 
alone,  used  externally  and  internally.  His 
external  treatment  is  to  throw  the  pa- 
tient into  a deep  perspiration,  by  loading 
him  with  bed  clothes,  and  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  and  then  to  plunge 
him  suddenly  into  a cold  bath ; after 
which  he  is  rubbed  with  coarse  towels, 
until  another  but  gentle  perspiration  en- 
sues, when  he  is  put  into  bed,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  is  reduced  to 
an  ordinary  state.  The  internal  treat- 
ment consists  in  drinking  in  the  morning, 
fasting,  from  a pint  to  a quart  of  cold 
water,  and  the  same  at  night.  This  gen- 
tleman gives  an  account  of  several  remark- 
able cures,  (the  failures  are  not  men- 
tioned,) and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
may  have  had  considerable  success ; for 
his  external  treatment  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  Russians,  who  find  great 
benefit  from  the  use  of  baths  of  this  kind, 
which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  far 
less  dangerous  in  many  cases  than  most 
persons  would  be  inclined  to  suppose ; 
and,  as  regards  the  internal  treatment,  we 
have  to  consider  not  only  that  this  copious 
use  of  cold  water  may  of  itself  have  some 
effect,  but  that  patients  who  are  under 
this  regime  ariH^rictly  kept  from  the  use 
of  exciting  liquids  and  stimulating  fiwd, 
which  abstinence  alone  tends  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  disease,  hfany  patients  have 
been  cured  under  homceopatluc  tre.atmcnt 
in  the  same  way.  The  diet  prescribed 
having  been  severely  moderate,  nature 
has  had  time  to  resume  her  sovereignty, 
for  nature  is  always  struggling  to  main- 
tain the  normal  state  of  the  s^-stem  ; the 
imagination  of  the  patient  has  been  found 
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a powerful  auxiliary,  and  the  cure  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  magical  wonders  of 
the  homoeopathic  pill. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  water 
in  abundant  quantities  by  the  means  of 
ordinarjr  wells,  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  system  of  well  making, 
called  “ Artesian,”  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  been  extensively  adopted 
at  Artois,  in  France.  It  was  ascertained 
that  there  is  almost  everywhere  a subter- 
raneous basin  of  water,  derived  from  fil- 
tration through  the  soil,  and  which,  meet- 
ing with  a resisting  stratum,  is  confined 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  beds. 
By  boring  with  an  instrument  until  this 
water  is  reached,  the  liberated  element 
rushes  to  the  surface,  and  continues  to 
afford  an  abundant  supply,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  an  Artesian  well,  of  six  feet 
diameter,  would  furnish  sufficient  water 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  London, 
and  render  it  unnecessary  to  use  the 
water  of  the  Thames,  which,  although  ex- 
cellent in  its  nature,  is  much  corrupted 
by  the  filth  which  flows  into  it,  and  the 
consequent  production  of  unwholesome 
gases,  which  no  filtration  will  remove. 
Many  Artesian  wells  have  already  been 
made  by  private  establishments  in  the 
English  metropolis ; and  the  municipality 
of  Paris  have  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  boring  one  at  Grenelle,  a faubourg 
of  the  capital,  which,  if  the  theory  of  M. 
Arago,  as  to  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth, 
be  correct,  will  probably,  frbm  the  enor- 
mous depth  akeady  attained,  yield  a hot 
spring.  In  an  article  on  water  in  the 
Monthly  Chronicle^  we  find  the  following 
observations  as  to  the  impurities  with 
which  much  of  the  water  used  in  England 
is  mixed : — 

“ The  contamination  of  water  arises 
partly  from  extraneous  and  noxious  sub- 
stances, mechanically  diffused'  through 
the  fluid,  and  partly  from  the  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  certain  deleterious  princi- 
ples, which  have  been  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  substances  exposed 
to  its  action.  The  former  may,  by  sub- 
sidence and  filtration,  perhaps,  be  tho- 
roughly got  rid  of,  but  not  the  latter  ; for 
nc)  process  of  clarification  or  filtration 
will  remove  the  deleterious  qualities  which 
are  chemically  combined  with,  and  enter, 
as  it  were,  into  the  very  constitution  of 
the  water  itself.  The  particles  of  matter, 
too,  which  arc  mechanically  diffused 
through  water,  are  for  the  most  i)art  less 
injurious  to  the  animal  economy  than  the 
substances  held  in  solution,  '^i'hus,  par- 


ticles of  earth,  whether  argillaceous  or 
calcareous,  exuvia;,  larvae,  even  living  in- 
sects, will  not,  however  they  may  irritate, 
produce  <any  specific  disease  ; but  being, 
for  the  most  part,  inert  substances  in 
themselves,  will  pass  through  the  alimen- 
tary canal  without  seriously  disturbing 
the  system ; but  the  gases  disengaged 
during  the  decomposition  of  animal,  vege- 
table, and  more  especially  mineral  sub- 
stances, produce  recombinations  when  held 
in  solution,  which  may  be  productive  of 
serious  effects. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  fi’om  the  disen- 
gagement of  certain  gases  by  volcanic 
action,  whole  continents  have  been  found 
covered  with  dead  fish,  and  accordingly 
we  infer  that  the  most  mischievous  effects 
of  impure  water  arise,  not  so  much  from 
extraneous  substances  mechanically  dis- 
persed through  it,  as  fi’om  the  deleterious 
substances  which  it  holds  in  solution. 
Hence  Dr.  Paris  observed,  ‘ The  impurity 
of  the  water,  -ndiich  so  greatly  injures  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  arises,  not  from 
particles  of  matter  floating  in  the  fluid, 
but  from  the  quantities  of  matter  which 
are  held  in  chemical  solution,  which  cannot 
be  separated  from  it  by  any  mechanical 
means  whatever.’  Accordingly,  the  fil- 
ters introduced  into  private  families  are 
no  prophylactic  instruments  of  protection ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  constantly  recollected 
that  the  clearness  and  sparkling  brightness 
of  water  are  no  positive  criteria  of  its 
salubrity.” 

Of  Artesian  wells,  the  same  authority 
says,  “ The  water  so  obtained  is  exceed- 
ingly pure.  ‘ The  water  afforded  by 
these  wells,’  says  Connybeare,  referring 
to  London,  ‘ and  which  arises  from  the 
sands  of  the  plastie  clay  formation  under- 
lying it,  is  very  limpid,  and  remai'kably 
free  from  salts ; it  is,  therefore,  what  is 
oalled  soft  in  a remai'kable  degree,  is 
adapted  to  every  domestie  purpose,  and 
never  fails.’  The  testimony  of  all  the 
scientific  men  who  have  analysed  this 
water  is  to  the  same  effect ; and  from  the 
analysis  of  the  springs  in  different  parts  of 
the  metropolis  yielding  the  same  results, 
it  is  presumed  that  they  communicate 
with  each  other,  or  arise  from  the  same 
natural  reservoir.  Hence,  whenever  the 
bed  of  clay  which  overlays  the  chalk  for- 
mation has  been  properly  pierced  or 
bored,  a bed  of  fine  sand  h:us  been  dis- 
covered, which  separates  the  clay  from 
the  chalk,  and  from  this  an  alnind'ance  of 
pure  water  has  been  immediately  obtained. 

“ In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  these 
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Artesian  springs  are  already  very  nume- 
rous : there  are  at  Ilaunnersmith,  G ; Brent- 
ford, 3 ; Uxbridge,  8 ; llickiuansworth,  4 ; 
AVatford,  9,  one  of  whieh  produces 
22,500,000  gallons  weekly,  partly  supply- 
ing tlie  river  Colne  ; St.  Albans,  2.  In 
London  itself  there  are  174,  of  which  30 
produce  30,000,000  gallons  weekly ; in- 
deed, it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  tlie 
(juantity  of  water  which  any  one  of  these 
wells  will  yield  depends  on,  and  is  propor- 
tioned to,  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  to  the  metropolis  by  ail  the  water 
companies  on  both  sides  the  river,  may 
be  estimated  at  38,000,000  gallons  daily  ; 
and  one  orifice  from  a single  Artesian 
well,  with  a diameter  of  six  feet,  would 
yield  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  this 
demand.” 

It  is  a popular  notion  in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  if  the  hardest 
water  be  thrown  from  a great  height,  say 
the  third  or  fourth  story  of  a house,  and 
caught  below,  it  becomes  softened.  We 
are  assured  that  at  Avignon  and  Nismes, 
in  France,  three  or  four  houses  have 
forcing  pumps,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing up  the  hard  water  from  the  wells  into 
reservoirs,  from  which  it  is  again  thrown 
through  the  air  into  tanks  in  the  yards. 
The  belief  is,  that  in  passing  through  the 
air,the  water  undergoes  a chemical  change. 
We  have  strong  doubts,  however,  of  the 
correctness  of  tliis  notion.  We  can  just 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a separation, 
whilst  passing  through  the  air,  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lune,  and  other  substances  of 
metallic  bases,  by  their  superior  specific 
gravity ; and  if  this  is  correct,  then,  if  a 
column  of  water  were  to  be  thrown  from 
a great  height,  the  upper  part  of  the  column, 
having  lost  the  greater  portion  of  the  me- 
tallic principles  held  in  solution,  might  be 
comparatively  soft,  whilst  the  part  of  the 
column  near  the  earth  would  be  hard; 
but  even  if  this  theory,  which  is  merely 
fanciful,  were  true,  how  would  the 
same  column  of  water,  collected  together 
in  a tank  after  its  passage  through  the  air, 
assume  an  entirely  new  chemical  cha- 
racter? Supposing,  even,  the  separation, 
which  we  have  considered  just  possible,  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  air ; must  not  the 
same  component  parts  of  the  fluid  be  again 
held  in  solution,  when  the  whole  is  again 
mixed  together  ? That  the  passage  of 
water  through  the  air  may  purify  it,  by 
abstracting  foreign  substances,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  but  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  its  original  chemical  character 
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can  be  entirely  changed;  although  the 
theory  of  an  illustrious  chemist,  that  the 
hardness  of  water  is  caused  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  which  it  contains,  and  by 
common  air  in  a peculiar  state  of  combi- 
nation, would  seem  to  imjdy  that  there  is 
something  in  the  idea  of  the  people  of  the 
south  of  France  on  this  subject. 

The  possibility  of  converting  salt  water 
into  fresh,  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  brought  successfully  to  the  test,  and 
it  is  done  now  by  simple  distillation,  with- 
out the  action  of  neutral  agents.  Several 
patents  have  been  taken  out  for  the  various 
modes  of  operation,  amongst  which  is  one 
of  such  great  simplicity,  that  the  cooking 
apparatus  of  a vessel  at  sea,  at  the  same 
time,  and  without  any  additional  fuel, 
converts  a sufficient  quantity  of  sea  water 
into  palatable  water  for  the  use  of  the 
crew.  The  different  analyses  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  England  have 
been  favourable ; but  whether  from  apathy 
or  otherwise,  very  little  has  been  done 
towards  the  practical  adoption  of  the  dis- 
covery, on  a large  scale.  The  water  dis- 
tilled from  sea  water  has  not,  indeed,  the 
briskness  and  the  agreeable  flavour  of  river 
or  spring  water ; but  that  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting  the  discovery.  Nobody  would 
think  of  supplying  a ship,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  water  so  obtained,  for  that 
would  be  going  to  an  expense  udthout  the 
slightest  utility ; but  what  a precious  re- 
source it  would  be  for  persons  at  sea, 
when  the  supply  of  water  should  by  any 
accidental  cause  be  e.xhausted,  to  be  able 
to  obtain  a palatable  liquid  from  the 
ocean. 

The  agency  of  water  as  a portion  of  the 
sustenance  of  man,  has  been  recently 
sheuTi  in  a remarkable  manner,  by  some 
experiments  by  a commission  of  the  French 
Academy  of  hledicine.  It  is  mentioned 
under  the  head  Jellv,  that  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  gelatine  made  from 
bones,  which  had  for  some  years  been 
regarded  as  a very  nutritious  substance, 
was  really  so  or  not,  the  commission  in 
question  fed  a large  number  of  dogs  upon 
this  article  exclusively,  and  that  they  all 
died  of  stan'ation.  In  the  course  of  their 
experiments — which  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  unnecessarily  cruel,  for  if  it  may  l>e 
permitted  to  science  to  uiflict  pain  upon 
animals,  for  the  advancement  of  useful 
knowledge  as  regrrds  the  human  race,  it 
is  not  permitted  to  it  to  be  barlwrous 
without  utility;  a few  experiments,  and 
those  of  short  duration,  being  in  such 
cases  as  good  as  a thousand — some  of  the 
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(logs  had  water  given  to  them  during  the 
trial  of  the  gelatine,  whilst  others  were 
wholly  kept  from  it.  The  dogs  without 
water  survived  from  twenty- one  to  twenty- 
three  days;  those  with  water  twenty-eight 
to  thirty.  The  conclusion  of  the  commis- 
sion is,  not  that  the  water  preserved  life 
by  its  nutritious  properties  as  food,  but 
that  in  the  animal  economy  the  lungs  and 
other  vital  organs  give  out  a certain  de- 
gree of  moisture,  which  acts  upon  the 
whole  machine  as  oil  does  upon  a steam- 
engine,  or  other  piece  of  machinery  made 
by  the  hands  of  man,  and  that  if  the  means 
of  renewng  this  moisture  be  withheld, 
life  ceases  hi  a comparatively  short  period. 
We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  a human 
being  kept  without  solid  food  of  any  kind, 
(and  we  should  here  state  that  several  of 
the  dogs  on  which  experiments  were  made, 
were  kept  without  food  of  any  kind,  even 
the  useless  gelatine;  whilst  others  had 
water  only  given  to  them,  and  the  results 
were  just  the  same  as  those  with  the  dogs 
with  gelatine  with  or  without  water,) 
would  live  much  longer  than  one  from 
whom  water  as  well  as  solid  food  should 
be  withheld.  There  are  some  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  persons  who  have  lived 
for  weeks  with  water  alone ; but  these  are 
rare  and  mysterious  exceptions  to  the 
general  laws  of  nature. 

Minerau  AVatees.  Nature  in  her 
bounty  has  provided  for  us,  not  only  in 
our  normal  state,  but  also  in  a state  of 
derangement,  by  supplying  us  with  mineral 
springs,  which  have  a sovereign  effect  in 
the  various  diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  subject.  There  are  indeed  some 
persons,  even  some  physicians,  who  deny 
that  mineral  waters  do  of  themselves  effect 
the  wondrous  changes  which  are  attributed 
to  them.  They  pretend  that  the  patients 
who  drink  mineral  waters,  and  take  mi- 
neral baths  at  the  places  where  they  exist, 
are  frequently  indebted  for  their  cure 
entirely  to  the  change  of  air  and  of  scene, 
and  to  the  new  system  of  diet  which  is 
ordered  for  them ; and  they  imagine  that 
their  argument  finds  abundant  support  in 
the  fact,  that  if  these  waters  be  drunk  or 
used  as  baths,  when  obtained  from  the 
source  of  them,  without  the  removal  of 
the  patient,  they  have  no  effect.  It  is  not 
invariably  true  that  they  are  without 
efficacy  when  so  used ; but  it  certainly  is 
true  that  change  of  air  and  scene,  the 
alteration  of  the  mode  of  living,  &c.  con- 
tribute very  powerfully  towards  recovery. 
All  this  may  readily  be  allowed,  without 
adopting  the  opinion  that  mineral  waters 


are  not  in  themselves  sometimes  of  the 
greatest  benefit,  and  that  without  the  use 
of  them  there  would  be  no  chance  of  re- 
covery. 

Mineral  waters  ai’e  of  two  kinds,  thermal 
and  non-thermal;  and  there  is  probably 
no  country  in  the  world  which  has  not 
one  or  both.  In  England,  the  thermal 
w'aters  in  repute  are  those  of  Bristol,  Bath, 
and  Buxton ; the  Cheltenham  and  Lea- 
mington springs  are  non-thermal.  In 
France  there  are  several  places  celebrated 
for  their  mineral  waters,  such  as  A^ichy, 
for  dyspepsia,  Bourbon-les-Bains  for  dys- 
pepsia and  paralysis,  and  Dax  for  rheu- 
matism. At  the  latter  place,  the  thermal 
spring  is  of  so  high  a temperature,  that 
an  egg  immersed  in  it  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  is  sufficiently  cooked  for  eating. 
Not  only  is  the  spring  at  this  place  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  but  the  soil  of 
the  town  and  environs  is  sulphureous  to 
such  a degree,  that  soldiers  who  ai’e  inca- 
pable of  service  from  rheumatic  affections 
are  sent  thither  to  take  mud  baths,  which 
bring  about  extraordinary  cures.  The 
mode  of  taking  the  bath  is  as  follows  : — 
The  patient  is  stripped  naked,  and  laid  on 
the  ground,  which  has  been  previously  satu- 
rated with  water.  The  wet  earth  or  mud  is 
then  laid  over  him,  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  inches,  or  more,  and  he  is  left  to 
bake,  as  it  were,  in  his  crust,  under  a hot 
sun.  AVlien  he  is  no  longer  able  to  bear 
this  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  mud  covering 
is  removed,  and  he  is  taken  to  a bath  of 
the  hot  sulphur  spring,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  process,  and  cleansing  him. 
Germany  is  also  famous  for  its  mineral 
waters.  AATio  has  not  heard  of  Ems, 
Carlsbad,  Baden,  and  AViesbaden  ? The 
author  of  that  beautifully  written  work 
called  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens^  supplies 
us  with  some  veiy  valuable  information 
respeeting  the  waters  of  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  in  which  it  appears  there  are 
waters  for  all  complaints,  and  all  equally 
efficacious ; but  the  most  powerful  appear 
to  be  those  which  are  taken  as  tonics,  and 
in  which,  according  to  the  author,  the 
iron  is  so  abundant,  that  it  oozes  from  the 
pores  of  the  patient,  and  soils  his  linen, 
long  after  he  has  taken  a bath,  and  drunk 
the  waters.  AVe  strongly  recommend  the 
dyspeptic  patient  to  read  this  book,  and  to 
take  a trip  to  the  Brunnens,  in  preference 
to  some  of  the  more  noisy  and  frequented 
spots  which  are  resorted  to  by  health 
seekers,  and  in  which,  as  at  Baden,  it  is 
difficult  to  have  an^  society  without  fall- 
ing into  habits  of  dissipation. 
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Mineral  waters,  thermal  and  non-thor- 
mal,  are  divided  into  three  classes  — viz., 
saline,  or  purgative,  sulphureous,  ami 
chalybeate.  The  two  former  are  both 
used  in  cases  of  d^'^spcpsia,  according  to 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  patient ; 
but  sulphureous  waters  are  chietiy  good 
in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  rheumatic 
art'ections.  The  chalybeate  waters  are 
strictly  tonic,  and  are  therefore  good  in 
dyspepsia,  where  the  administration  of 
iron  in  a state  of  natural  combination  with 
other  substances  is  desirable.  We  find, 
generally,  in  mineral  waters — varying,  of 
course,  according  to  their  nature,  as  to 
the  substances  themselves,  and  as  to  the 
quantity  of  each  present — sulphuric  and 
sulphureous  acid,  hydrosulphate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  carbonates 
of  lime  and  iron,  potass,  and  ammonia, 
sulphate  of  soda,  magnesia,  aluraine,  potass, 
iron,  and  copper ; oxygen,  and  azotic  gas ; 
nitrates  of  potass,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and 
various  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 
Saline  waters  contain  various  salts,  and 
are  neither  ferruginous,  nor  gaseous,  nor 
sulphureous ; they  are  used  principally  to 
rouse  and  excite  the  nervous  system.  The 
principal  sources  on  the  Continent  are 
Seidlitz  and  Bourbon  les  Bains.  In  Eng- 
land, the  most  pure  saline  waters  are  to  be 
found  at  Leamington.  Sulphureous  watei's 
hold  in  solution  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
other  substances : the  best  are  at  Harrow- 
gate,  in  England,  Moffat,  in  Scotland,  and 
on  the  Continent,  Bareges,  Bagueres, 
Cauterets,  &c.  As  to  tonic  or  ferruginated 
waters,  they  abound  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  are  all  more  or  less  good  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia  and  general  debility; 
they  should  never  be  taken,  however,  with- 
out medical  advice,  for  it  is  a nice  point 
in  indigestion  to  say  when  tonics  should 
be  administered,  and  to  what  extent  they 
should  be  carried. 

Mineral  waters  are  imitated  artificially, 
but  it  is  a question  whether,  although  we 
are  acquainted  by  analysis  with  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  most  waters',  we  are  suffi- 
ciently so  with  all,  for  the  imitation  to  be 
efficacious ; or  whether  there  is  not  some 
unknown  action  in  the  natural  waters, 
which  we  cannot  imitate.  A recent  disco- 
very has  shewn  us  that  there  exist  in  some 
mineral  waters  two  substances,  iodine  anil 
bromine,  of  whose  presence  we  were  until 
lately  ignorant.  May  there  not  be  otlier 
shbstances  which  chemistry  luis  not  yet 
been  able  to  detect  ? And  if  so,  may  it 
not  be  inferred  that  all  imitations  of  mine- 
ral waters  must  necessarily  he  defective? 
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Artificial  Seltzer  Water.  Take  one 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  lime,  not  quite  two 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  rather  more  than 
one  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  six 
drachms  of  chlorate  of  sodium,  five  quarts 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  ten  quarts  of  water ; 
the  salts  are  first  to  be  dissolved,  and  then 
the  acid  is  to  be  added  to  the  Ixjttles  in 
which  the  other  mixture  is  placed,  the 
proper  proportion  of  acid  being  added  to 
each  bottle,  which  is  to  he  immediately 
corked,  and  tied  down  with  string  or  wire. 
The  above  is  the  seltzer  water  as  it  ought 
to  be  made  artificially  in  Baris,  where 
seltzer  water  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
soda  water  is  in  England ; but  there  are 
few  of  the  manufacturers  who  take  the 
trouble  of  following  the  prescription. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  making  artificial 
water  is  to  make  a mixture  of  chalk  and 
tartaric  acid,  with  a little  common  salt 
and  soda,  and  to  bottle  it  immediately. 

The  celebrated  Eau  de  Vichy,  in  its 
artificial  state,  is  merely  composed  of  soda 
and  tartaric  acid,  and  water. 

ToinET  Waters.  We  subjoin  the  re- 
cipes for  preparing  various  highly  esteemed 
toilet  and  other  perfumed  waters. 

Anger s Water,  (for  the  skin.)  Infuse 
the  flowers  of  the  myrtle  in  water,  and 
distil.  This  water,  which  in  Paris  is 
called  Eau  (TAnge,  is  one  of  the  best  cos- 
metics. 

Another,  and  more  complicated  water, 
under  the  same  name,  is  made  as  follows : — 
With  two  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine,  distil 
four  ounces  of  benzoin,  two  ounces  of 
storax,  half  a pint  of  rose  water,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  calamus  aromaticus ; to  the 
product  of  the  distillation,  add  ludf  an 
ounce  of  orange  water,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  rose  water. 

Eau  de  Bouquet.  A very  celebrated 
perfume  and  cosmetic.  Two  ounces  each 
of  storax,  lemon-peel,  and  nutmegs;  six 
orinces  each  of  coriander,  and  c.alamus  aro- 
maticus ; one  ounce  and  a half  of  cloves ; 
four  ounces  of  iris  of  Florence ; half  an 
ounce  of  essence  of  bergamot ; a drachm 
of  essence  of  lemon,  the  same  of  rosemary ; 
fifteen  drops  of  otto  of  roses ; a quarter  of 
a drachm  of  ambergris ; half  a dracbin  of 
vanilla ; fourteen  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  one  (piart  of  orange-flower  water,  or 
fifteen  drops  of  neroli : all  the  solid  sub- 
stances, except  the  amber,  the  iris,  and 
the  vanilla,  are  to  be  bruised,  and  jjut  to 
infuse  in  the  spirits  of  wine  for  several 
davs ; then  distil,  and  add  to  the  product 
the  amber,  vanilla,  and  iris ; these  arc  to 
infuse  for  several  days,  when  the  mixture 
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is  to  be  filtered,  and  the  orange  water  to 
be  added.  When  used  as  a cosmetic,  this 
mixture  must  be  greatly  diluted  with 
water. 

Tlie  celebrated  Eau  de  Mille-fleurs  is 
made  by  adding  roseda,  lavender,  and 
bergamot,  t;o  the  Eau  de  Bouquet. 

Eau  de  Jouvence.  For  the  complexion. 
Mix  with  a quart  of  sph’its  of  wine,  one 
quart  of  orange-flower  water,  and  two 
drachms  of  essence  of  lemon. 

Eau  dee  Odalisques.  For  perfuming 
haths,  or  sweetening  the  breath.  Infuse 
for  a week  in  two  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  one  pint  of  rose  water,  half  a drachm  of 
oil  of  mint,  two  drachms  of  soluble  cream 
of  tartai’,  six  drachms  of  storax,  three 
drachms  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  the  same  of 
balsam  of  Peru,  a quarter  of  a drachm  of 
cochineal  in  powder,  half  a drachm  of 
vanilla,  the  same  of  cinnamon,  angelica, 
and  two  drachms  of  dried  orange-peel; 
when  this  has  infused  for  a week,  filter  it, 
and  put  it  in  bottles  for  use. 

Detergent  Waters.  Under  this 
head  we  give  the  mode  of  preparing  some 
of  the  best  mixtures  for  the  removal  of 
stains.  The  first  is  the  celebrated 

Eau  de  Javelle.  It  is  made  as  follows : — 
Dissolve  a pound  of  suh-carbonate  of  potass 
in  a gallon  of  water ; when  it  has  stood 
for  some  time,  filter  it;  pound  together 
ten  ounces  of  sea  salt,  and  four  ounces  and 
a half  of  oxide  of  manganese ; place  these 
two  powders  in  a retort  with  two  tubes ; 
through  one  of  the  tubes  pour  into  the 
retort  ten  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
connect  the  other  tube  with  the  solution 
of  potass,  in  such  a way  that  the  gas 
arising  from  the  mixture  in  the  retort  may 
enter ; then  add  three  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  let  the  whole  rest  for  three 
hours,  after  which  time  it  is  to  be  decanted, 
and  put  into  bottles  for  use,  and  corked 
closely.  Or  place  in  a copper  half  filled 
with  water,  two  stone  bottles ; in  one  of 
the  bottles  must  he  four  ounces  of  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  a pound  of  muriatic 
acid ; in  the  other,  a pound  of  potass,  dis  - 
solved  in  two  gallons  of  water ; in  the  neck 
of  the  first  bottle  is  to  be  a glass  or  leaden 
tube,  plunging  into  the  neck,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  other  bottle,  and 
well  luted;  but  in  the  second  bottle  there 
must  be  a small  hole,  through  which  the 
air  may  escape,  and  which  is  to  be  closed 
as  soon  as  it  is  driven  out ; when  the 
water  in  the  copper  boils,  the  contents  of 
the  first  bottle  will  be  converted  into 
vapour,  which  will  pass  through  the  tube 
into  the  second  bottle,  and  saturate  the 
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solution  of  potass  ; as  soon  as  the  bubbling 
ceases,  the  fire  may  be  raked  out,  and  the 
solution  in  the  second  bottle  be  left  to 
cool ; the  tube  is  afterwards  to  be  taken 
out,  and  the  bottle  must  be  well  corked. 
The  mixture  so  obtained  is  the  Eau  de 
Javelle.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
preparations  known,  for  the  removal  of 
stains  of  various  descriptions.  The  scourers 
in  France  use  this  water  in  preference  to 
all  other  preparations.  It  is  called  Eau  de 
Javelle,  from  having  been  first  manufac- 
tured at  a place  called  Javelle. 

Water  for  the  Removal  of  Grease  Spots. 
Mix  in  a bottle,  which  is  to  be  well  corked 
immediately  afterwards,  four  ounces  of 
very  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  ounce 
of  sulphuric  ether,  and  one  ounce  of  spirits 
of  wine.  In  using  this  water,  place  the 
object  which  is  greased  on  a folded  table- 
cloth or  napkin,  and  dipping  a bit  of  rag 
in  the  mi.xture,  rub  the  grease  spot  with 
it  until  it  disappears.  If  the  spot  is  of  very 
old  date,  the  application  of  heat  may  be  ne- 
cessary ; if  so,  place  a bit  of  rag,  wet  with 
the  mixture,  over  the  spot,  and  over  that 
a hot  iron,  after  which  rub  as  above  re- 
commended. 

Eau  Seconds.  The  water  used  by  the 
painters  in  France  to  clean  old  paint  be- 
fore laying  on  new  colour,  or  to  render 
a new  coat  of  paint  unnecessarj’’  when  the 
paint  is  still  good,  but  dirty.  This  water 
is  made  by  dissolving  three  quarts  of 
potass,  and  infusing  two  pounds  of  wood 
ashes  (in  France  the  burnt  lees  of  wine 
are  used  when  they  can  be  had)  in  six 
quarts  of  water;  when  it  is  to  be  used, 
mix  half  a pint  of  the  mixture  (filtered) 
with  a quart  of  water,  and  having  dipped 
a sponge  in  it,  rub  the  wood,  or  other  work 
which  is  to  be  cleaned,  with  it,  until  all 
stain  and  dirt  disappears  ; but  as  this  mix- 
ture, if  left  too  long  upon  the  paint, 
would  remove  it  altogether,  use  imme- 
diately afterwards  another  sponge  dipped 
in  pure  water.  Varnished  paint  is  not  to 
be  cleaned  with  this  water;  soap  and  water 
will  suffice  where  there  is  varnish. 

WATER-GRUEL.  Crushed  oats,  or 
oatmeal,  boiled  with  water,  a nutritive  and 
digestible  preparation,  very  much  recom- 
mended to  invalids.  (See  Indigestion.) 
It  is  made  by  mixing  a little  oatmeal  in  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water,  then  adding 
the  rest  of  the  water,  and  boiling  very 
gently,  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  thick 
to  be  agreeable;  it  is  seasoned  either  with 
salt  or  sugar,  according  to  taste.  Made 
very  thick,  it  is  an  inqjortant  article  in 
the  diet  of  prisons,  workhouses,  and  even 
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some  schools  whore  economy  is  aimed  at. 
As  an  article  of  diet,  used  with  modera- 
tion by  persons  in  good  health,  it  is  never 
attended  with  very  ill  effects ; but  carried 
to  excess,  as  it  frequently  is  in  some  of 
the  establishments  above  alluded  to,  it  has 
a tendency  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and 
bring  on  scrofula.  When  Dr.  Voisin, 
one  of  the  government  physicians  in 
France,  visited  the  Penitentiary  at  Mil- 
bank,  he  found  this  disease  raging  to  a 
great  e.xtent,  and  ascertained  that  as  soon 
as  the  patients  were  put  ujjon  more  ge- 
nerous diet,  they  recovered  rapidly.  lie 
made  similar  observations  in  other  prisons, 
and  came  to  a conclusion  that  a gruel  diet, 
for  persons  who  have  not  free  exercise, 
and  abundance  of  other  more  stimulating 
food,  is  much  calculated  to  bring  on  cuta- 
neous disease,  if  taken  to  excess.  As  an 
article  of  diet,  however,  in  illness,  it  is 
found  highly  useful,  as  an  occasional  sub- 
stitute for  other  food.  The  best  water- 
gruel  is  made  from  what  are  called  the 
Embden  groats,  which  are  the  crushed 
oats  deprived  of  their  outer  skin.  These 
are  very  gently  boiled  for  a long  time,  and 
being  passed  through  a sieve,  to  separate 
the  groats,  the  gruel  has  the  appearance, 
when  it  has  stood  for  a few  minutes,  of  a fine 
jelly,  it  is  then  eaten  with  sugar,  and  if  there 
be  no  inflammatory  symptom,  •with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  sherry  wine,  or  brandy. 
In  this  state  it  is  a very  wholesome  supper, 
as  it  satisfies  the  appetite  of  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  that  meal,  without  fatiguing 
the  stomach.  In  Normandy,  gruel  is  made 
with  the  water  in  which  crushed  oats  have 
been  previously  steeped,  the  oats  being 
stiiTed  up  from  time  to  time,  to  allow  the 
water  to  take  up  the  starch.  When  a 
milk  diet  is  not  objectionable,  milk  may 
be  used  for  making  gruel,  instead  of 
water ; some  persons,  in  this  case,  use 
half  oatmeal  and  half  wheaten  flour,  others 
use  only  the  latter. 

WAX,  or  BEES’  WyVX.  A solid 
substance,  of  a yellow  colour,  obtained 
from  the  honeycomb.  When  washed  and 
bleached  it  becomes  white,  and  is  called 
white,  or  virgin  wax.  The  process  of 
bleaching  wax,  in  order  to  give  to  it  the 
beautiful  whiteness  which  it  has  in  com- 
merce, is  rather  tedious,  and  the  aid  ot 
chemistry  is  not  unfrequently  called  in. 
For  domestic  use,  however,  wax  may 
be  made  sufficiently  white  by  melting  it 
in  hot  water,  pa.ssing  it  through  fine  linen, 
and  then,  having  poured  it  into  round  and 
very  shallow  moulds,  and  taken  it  out 
when  cold,  exposing  the  cakes  to  the 
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action  of  the  sun  and  air,  sprinkling  it 
now  and  then  with  water ; in  this  way  it 
soon  becomes  white.  Wax  was  formerly 
much  used  internally  as  medicine,  parti- 
cularly in  cases  of  dysentery,  but  its  chief 
use  now,  medicinally,  is  in  ointments  and 
plaisters,  to  give  them  consistence.  For- 
merly, also,  an  oil  and  a butter  of  wax,  ob- 
tained by  distillation,  were  much  used  as 
an  external  remedy  for  rheumatism,  and 
also  for  chapped  hands,  &c. ; but  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  these,  although  very  trou- 
blesome in  making,  had  no  property  which 
was  not  possessed  by  the  wax  itself,  re- 
duced to  nearly  a liquid  state  by  the  ad- 
dition of  heat  and  olive  or  almond  oil,  the 
use  of  the  butter  and  wax  have  been 
almost,  if  not  wholly  abandoned.  The 
melting  of  the  honeycomb  to  obtain  the 
wax,  is  a very  simple  process.  It  should 
be  put  into  a moderately  fine  hair  bag,  well 
tied  up,  and  be  boiled  brisklj'  in  a kettle, 
with  sufficient  water  for  the  bag  to  lie  in, 
and  about  half  an  ounce  of  aquafortis  to 
each  quart  of  water  ; a weight  should  be 
placed  upon  the  bag,  to  keep  it  dowm.  As 
the  wax  rises  to  the  top  of  the  water,  it  is 
to  be  taken  off  mth  a spoon,  and  be  put  into 
a pan,  and  when  no  more  rises,  the  bag 
must  be  pressed  with  a flat  board  having 
a handle,  to  squeeze  out  the  wax  which 
remains  in  it.  The  wax  so  obtained  should 
be  re -boiled  in  fresh  water,  and  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  even  a 
third  boiling  may  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  have  it  quite  pure  ; after  the  last  boil- 
ing, it  is  to  be  poured  into  a vessel  of  the 
form  in  -which  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
cakes.  The  quantity  of  aquafortis  at  the 
second  boiling  may  be  reduced  one  half ; 
and  if  a third  boiling  be  made,  that  quan- 
tity may  be  still  further  reduced  to  the 
same  extent. 

An  artificial  wax  for  candles,  is  made 
as  follows : — Take  a given  quantit3’’  ot 
tallow,  and  mix  with  it  oil  of  turpentine ; 
put  this  into  a round  box  lineil  with  felt, 
and  having  small  holes  lx)red  through  the 
bottom  ; let  this  box  be  so  made  th.at  there 
may  be  a cover  to  fit  over  the  mixture, 
and  press  it  down ; when  force  is  emplo^'cd 
for  that  puiqiase,  the  fluid  part  of  the  tal- 
low, which  must  be  warm  when  used,  will, 
with  the  turpentine,  pass  through  the 
small  holes;  this  should  be  boiled  with 
some  animal  charcoal,  to  carrj*  off  the 
smell  of  the  turpentine,  and  be  filtered 
whilst  very  hot.  Tiie  turjjontine  should  be 
in  no  larger  quantih'than  to  give  a certain 
degree  of  force  to  the  tallow.  When  cold, 
the  mixture  will  resemble  wax,  but  will 
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be  much  more  fragile,  and  if  mixed  sub- 
sequently with  one-lifth  of  pure  bees’  wax, 
very  good  candles  may  be  made  Irom  it. 
The  candles  sold  in  Paris  as  Bougies  du 
Phmiix,  Bougies  (F Etoile,  &c.  are  made,  but 
upon  a larger  scale,  in  this  way.  1 he  finer 
part  of  the  tallow  is  pressed  out  with 
great  force,  and  is  thus  converted  into 
what  is  called  steaidne,  which,  by  the  use 
of  acids,  is  rendered  beautifully  white, 
and  the  admixture  of  the  turpentine  gives 
the  appearance  of  wax.  Most  of  these 
imitation  bougies,  however,  have  arsenic 
in  the  wick,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  awa,y 
with  the  necessity  of  snuflfing : the  arsenic 
in  combnstion  causing  the  wick  to  disap- 
pear as  the  tallow  burns  away. 

Sealing  wax  is  made  by  mixing  an  equal 
quantity  of  gum  lac,  vermillion,  (or  prin- 
ters’ black,)  and  pure  turpentine;  and 
having  melted  these  over  a slow  fire,  roll- 
ing the  mixture  into  sticks  upon  a heated 
plate ; if  the  Avax  is  to  be  scented,  the 
essential  oil  is  to  be  added  just  before  the 
wax  begins  to  set.  Sealing  wax  is  now 
sold  at  so  cheap  a rate,  that  it  can  never 
answer  the  purpose  to  make  it  on  a small 
scale  for  private  use.  An  excellent  varnish 
is  made  by  merely  dissolving  red  or  black 
wax  in  spirits  of  wine,  in  a bottle  placed 
near  the  fire. 

WELCH  KAjBBIT.  Melted  cheese 
served  upon  toasted  bread.  The  real 
name  of  this  dish  is  rare-bit,  which  has 
been  corrupted  down  to  rabbit.  A fo- 
reigner, who,  on  arriving  in  England, 
should  see  Welch  rabbit  on  the  card  of  a 
house  of  public  entertainment,  and,  refer- 
ring to  his  dictionary,  should  find  that  the 
French  of  Welch  rabbit  is  lapin  du  pays 
des  Galles,  would  be  astonished,  if  he  or- 
dered it  by  the  English  name,  to  see  some 
toasted  cheese,  instead  of  a rabbit  of  rich 
flavour  peculiar  to  Wales.  As  there  is 
an  art  in  the  roasting  of  eggs,  so  there  are 
three  arts  in  making  Welch  rabbits.  The 
first  is  to  choose  good  cheese  ; the  single 
Gloster,  when  not  too  old,  is  one  of  the 
best  for  this  purpose  ; the  next  is  to  toast 
the  bread  carefully,  that  it  may  be  crisp ; 
and,  lastly,  to  watch  the  turn  of  the  cook- 
ing, and  take  care  that  the  toast  be  hot 
when  the  cheese  is  spread  upon  it ; the 
crust  is  usually  pared  off  the  bread  for 
toasting,  but  this  is  not  an  improvement. 
The  cheese  should  be  melted  in  a cheese 
toaster  before  the  fire,  cutting  it  first  into 
thin  slices  or  shavings,  that  it  may  he.at 
quickly  and  equally  ; a little  butter  may 
be  added;  some  persons  add  a little  ale, 
and  this  is  not  a bad  plan.  When  the 
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cheese  is  thoroughly  melted,  and_  very 
hot,  spread  it  over  the  bread  rather  thickl^s 
and  cover  Avell  w'ith  salt,  pep])cr,  and 
mustard.  This  seasoning  must  be  laid  on 
boldly,  for  Welch  rabbit  is  usually  eaten 
as  a relish,  and  to  give  a zest  for  the  ale 
or  porter  which  is  taken  with  it.  The 
seasoning  is  sometimes  mixed  ^^'ith  the 
cheese  when  melting,  but  this  is  not  an 
improvement.  M^elch  rabbit  is  an  indi- 
gestible article  if  eaten  in  excess,  but  in 
small  quantity  it  rarely  disagrees  with 
the  stomach,  as  the  cheese  is  corrected  by 
the  condiments. 

AVHEAT-EAR.  This  bird  is  smaller 
than  the  lark,  and  is  remarkably  fat,  and 
of  a very  delicate  flavour.  It  is  rather  a 
scarce  bird,  and  consequently  dear. 
Wheat- ears  are  generally  found  on 
downs  and  high  grounds ; they  very 
closely  resemble,  both  in  flavour  and  ap- 
pearance, the  ortolan  of  the  south  of 
France.  All  the  directions  for  the  cook- 
ing of  that  bird,  and  of  larks,  may  be 
followed  for  the  wheat-ear.  (See  Or- 
TOUAN  .AND  LaRKS.) 

AVHEY.  (See  Milk  and  Fever 
Drinks.) 

WINES.  There  are  some  persons 
who  pretend  that  none  are  so  healthy  as 
water  drinkers ; others,  that  wine  is,  next 
to  bread,  the  staff  of  human  existence. 
“ Wine,  generous  wine,”  is  the  favourite 
cry,  however,  of  the  majority.  To  man, 
in  a state  of  nature,  wine  would,  perhaps, 
be  little  better  than  poison  ; but  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  changed  by  civilization, 
and  God  has  not  placed  the  grape  vHthin 
his  reach,  and  given  to  him  the  degree  of 
intelligence  which  enables  him  to  convert 
it  into  an  agreeable  and  cheering  be- 
verage, without  intending  that  he  should 
use  it.  In  diet,  wine  sometimes  effects 
wonders  with  invalids  ; in  medicine,  it 
was  formerly  considered  a sovereign  re- 
medy, and,  generally  speaking,  the  mode- 
rate use  of  it  is  rarely  injurious.  The 
alcohol  which  it  contains,  when  blended 
with  the  vegetable  qualities  of  the  entire 
bulk,  has  a very  different  effect  from  that 
of  alcohol  in  its  pure  state ; and  even  when 
taken  to  excess,  the  results  are  far  less 
dangerous  than  the  excess  of  pure  spirit; 
although,  as  the  stomach  is  in  fact  a dis- 
tilling apparatus,  the  alcohol  of  wine  is 
soon  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
fluid,  and  its  fumes  are  carried  to  the 
brain.  Frequent  and  long  indulgence  in 
wine  to  excess,  destroys  the  body  ns 
surely,  although  not  so  rapidly,  as  purely 
spirituous  liquors.  The  diseases  produced 
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by  an  excessive  indulgence  in  wine,  are 
diftcrent  from  those  produced  by  spirits, 
but  they  are  equally  fatal  if  the  excess  be 
continued.  There  is,  however,  this  great 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  wine  drinker 
to  excess : a recourse  to  habits  of  temper- 
ance will  frequently  restore  him  to  health, 
whilst  he  is  apparently  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave ; whereas,  when  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction are  sown  by  ardent  spirits,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  them. 

It  is  said  by  some  physicians,  that  wine 
is  fit  for  youth  and  old  age,  but  useless  in 
middle  life — for  youth,  to  assist  in  replen- 
ishing the  waste  of  the  fluids  in  growing; 
for  old  age,  in  giving  tone  and  vigour  to 
decaying  nature.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this.  We  have  rarely  known  a 
glass  of  wine  daily  do  harm  to  a youth, 
or  two  or  three  glasses  to  injure  an  old 
man  ; and  it  is  fairly  to  be  assumed,  that 
where  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  in- 
jury from  the  use  of  a tonic,  there  is  be- 
nefit, although  it  may  not  be  immediately 
apparent.  This  is  the  case  with  almost 
all  tonic  medicines.  If  bark  or  steel  be 
aiministered,  it  has  no  negative  effect ; it 
either  disagrees  with  the  person  who 
takes  it,  and  the  derangement  is  shewn 
by  nausea,  an  increased  temperature  of 
the  skin,  or  some  other  positive  indica- 
tion ; when  there  is  no  indication  of  de- 
I’angement  fronj  its  use,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  it  assists  the  functions  of  nature. 
All  medical  opinions  as  to  the  moderate 
use  of  wine  amount  to  very  little,  for  no 
one  can  be  so  good  a judge  as  to  whether 
it  is  proper  or  improper,  as  the  party 
who  takes  it.  Mr.  Abernethy,  when  asked 
by  a patient  as  to  whether  wine  would 
agree  with  him  or  not,  replied,  “How 

can  you  ask  me  such  a d d foolish 

question?  I did  not  make  your  sto- 
mach, and  cannot  tell  what  will,  or  will 
not,  agree  with  it.  Drink  wine  if  you 
like,  and  if  you  find  no  inconvenience 
from  it,  it  will  agree  with  you if  you 
find  that  you  are  worse  for  taking  it,  leave 
it  off.”  Many  medical  writers  have  said 
that  red  wine  is  preferable  to  white  wine, 
as  regards  health ; but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  shew  why  this  should  be  the  case,  un- 
less it  be  that,  as  the  skins  of  the  red 
grape  contain  a larger  portion  of  tannin 
than  those  of  the  white  grape,  and  ns 
tannin  is  at  once  astringent  and  tonic, 
red  wine  is  to  be  preferred ; for  in  order 
to  give  colour,  the  colourmg  matter  of 
the  skin  of  the  grape  is  exj)ressed,  and 
the  tannin  is  mixed  with  the  fluid. 
Some  persons,  however,  cannot  drink  red 
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wine  without  feeling  unwell,  and  yet  they 
take  white  wine  with  benefit  to  health ; 
it  would  be  absurd,  then,  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  rule  on  this  point.  All  persons 
who  drink  either  red  or  white  wine  in 
moderation — and  out  of  moderation  red 
and  white  are  both  injurious — will  soon 
discern  which  of  the  two  best  agrees  with 
them,  and  which,  consequently,  should  be 
the  ordinary  beverage.  It  is  pretended, 
however,  that  white  wine  stimulates  to 
excess  the  functions  of  the  kidnej's,  and 
brings  on  nervous  tremulousness;  but  so 
will  red  wine  if  taken  to  excess ; but  if 
these  effects  be  found  to  result  more  from 
the  use  of  white  than  red  wine,  then  let 
red  wine  be  preferred. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  acidity 
of  certain  wines,  and  invalids  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  some 
are  highly  injurious,  whilst  others  are 
highly  beneficial.  A few  years  ago,  Ma- 
deira wine  was  recommended ; suddenly 
the  medical  faculty  pretended  to  have 
discovered  that  there  was  much  more 
acid  in  Madeira  than  in  Sherry,  and  the 
former  was  proscribed  as  so  much  poison. 
That  there  is  more  acidity  in  Madeira 
than  in  Sherry  may  be  true ; but  it  is  by 
no  means  proved  that  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  acidity  in  Madeira  is  injurious  to 
health,  for  in  the  state  of  combination 
with  the  other  properties  and  qualities  of 
wines,  acidity  may  not  be  prejudicial  to 
health.  We  have,  however,  seen,  in  the 
analysis  of  these  wines,  many  instances  in 
which  the  quantity  of  acid  was  greater  in 
Sherry  than  in  Madeira.  How  much  of 
the  Sherry  that  finds  its  way  to  England 
is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and,  from  the 
greater  extent  of  consumption,  how  likely 
it  is  that  the  Sherry  being  bad,  may  have 
more  acidity  than  good  Madeira.  But 
even  supposing  one  description  of  wine  to 
be  more  acid  than  another,  it  is  not  to 
follow  that  it  is,  therefore,  necessarily  un- 
wholesome. It  is  the  fasliion  to  proscribe 
in  diet,  those  elements  in  which  the  pre- 
sence of  the  acid  principle  is  jiredominant ; 
but  fashion  does  not  constitute  truth,  nor 
is  truth  always  apparent  from  analysis. 
Divest  a wne  of  all  its  acidity,  and  it 
is  not,  therefore,  rendered  more  whole- 
some, for  in  such  a process  the  natural 
combination  is  destroyed,  and  the  tonic 
and  astringent  principles  may  suffer.  One 
v\  ine  in  which  acid  prevails  may  also  con- 
tain tonic  properties  which  more  th.an 
counterbalance  the  evils  of  acidity.  The 
most  acid  wine,  if  it  be  the  natural  acidity 
of  the  griipe,  and  not  the  acidity  acquired 
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by  secondary  fermentation,  or  any  che- 
mical change  from  causes  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  compound,  may  be  the  most 
tonic,  and,  therefore,  the  less  calculated 
to  create  acidity  in  the  stomach.  ^ Take, 
for  instance,  a bottle  of  Rhenish  wine,  and 
add  to  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  neutralize  the  acid.  Is  the  wine 
rendered  more  wholesome?  No!  It  be- 
comes less  grateful  to  the  stomach,  the 
tone  of  which,  instead  of  being  improved, 
is  diminished ; and,  consequently,  the 
acidity,  which  is  the  result  of  a want  of 
healthy  action,  is  necessarily  created. 
These  observations  are  not  made  with  a 
view  of  shewing  that  the  more  wine  is 
acid  in  its  natural,  unadulterated,  and 
undeteriorated  state,  the  better  it  is  ; but 
for  the  purpose  of  surmounting  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  popular  prejudice,  that,  be- 
cause one  wine  is  less  acid  than  another, 
it  is  therefore  better.  The  gp’eat  point 
■with  the  wine  drinker,  whether  he  be  an 
invalid  or  not,  is  to  have  his  wine  genuine ; 
for  admixtures,  although  not  always  un- 
wholesome in  their  separated  elements, 
become  so  frequently  in  combination. 
Cheap  wine  is  therefore  to  be  avoided,  not 
because  we  ai'e  sure  of  having  good  wine 
because  we  pay  a high  price  for  it,  for 
there  are  many  wine  dealers  who  price 
their  wines  according  to  their  customers, 
and  who  find  it  easy  to  dispose  of  bad 
wine  to  one  class  of  cnstomers  at  a low 
price,  and  at  a high  price  to  another  class 
of  customers.  All  wine  drinkers  imagine 
that  they  are,  more  or  less,  judges  of  the 
quality  of  the  article.  The  cheap  wine 
drinker  supposes  that  the  wine  merchant 
has  but  one  description  of  a certain  kind 
of  wine,  and  that  he  makes  a difference  in 
the  price  merely  in  order  that  he  may  be 
prepared  for  all  purchasers ; the  dear  wine 
drinker,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  imagines  that  he 
has  only  to  pay  a good  price  to  obtain  a 
good  article.  The  one  invariably  sets 
down  the  wine  merchant  as  a rogue,,  the 
other  frequently  accords  to  him  a too 
great  degree  of  confidence.  There  are 
dealers  in  wine  who  are  truly  conscien- 
tious men  ; and  if  there  are  not  so  many 
conscientious  men  in  this  branch  of  trade, 
it  is  because  the  temptations  to  cheat  are 
great,  and  the  difficulty  of  detection  much 
greater  than  with  the  general  body  of 
tradesmen.  He  who  can  afford  to  import 
his  own  wine,  will  do  well  to  do  so,  and 
even  then  to  take  care  that  he  is  not  de- 
ceived, for  the  wine  grower  is  sometimes 
as  great  a fabricator  as  the  wine  dealer. 


We  advise  the  purchaser  not  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  his  judgment,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  fallilde,  as  we  shall 
illustrate  by  the  following  authentic 
anecdote : — About  twenty  years  ago,  a 
private  individual  purchased  in  Paris  a 
cellar  of  wines  which  had  belonged  to  a 
wine  grower  who  resided  in  the  French 
capital  during  the  winter,  and  which  was 
sold  after  his  death  by  his  executors.  As 
the  stock  was  much  beyond  the  consump- 
tion of  the  family  of  the  purchaser,  he  sold 
a portion  of  it  to  his  friends,  a proceeding 
in  which  he  experienced  bnt  little  diffi- 
culty, for  the  wines  had  a high  reputa- 
tion, and  were  really  excellent.  One  of 
the  persons  to  whom  he  sold  a part  of  the 
stock  was  considered  a first-rate  judge, 
and  his  recommendation  of  any  wine  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  sale.  Now,  amongst 
the  stock  was  a cask  of  currant  wine, 
which  had  been  made,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, from  the  pure  j nice,  unmixed  with 
water,  and  with  a very  small  addition  of 
sugar,  for  the  year  in  which  it  was  made 
was  a very  favourable  one  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  saccharine  properties  of  all 
fruits.  The  possessor  of  this  wine  drew  a 
bottle  from  the  cask,  and  presented  it  to 
the  judge  in  question,  telling  him  wffiat  it 
was,  and  asking  him  his  opinion  of  it. 
“ Currant  wine ! currant  wine !”  said 
this  highly-reputed  taster,  and  having 
drank  half  a glass,  he  added,  “ It  is  only 
fit  for  servants !”  The  wine  was  then 
offered  to  a dealer  in  Paris  as  currant 
wine,  at  half  a franc  a bottle,  and  refused 
with  a sneer.  The  owner  now  gave  up  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  sell  it.  A few  daj  s 
afterwards  he  was  amusing  himself  with 
the  preparation  of  some  perfume,  in  which 
two  of  the  ingredients  were  otto  of  roses 
and  tincture  of  bitter  almonds.  The  wea- 
ther was  warm,  and  as  his  currant  wine 
was  agreeable,  he  was  drinking  it  mixed 
with  water.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  make  a pleasant  drink  of  it  by  add- 
ing to  it  a little  perfume ; he  put  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  tincture  into  his  glass, 
and  dipping  the  feather  of  a pen  into  the 
otto  of  roses,  touched  the  liquid  with  it. 
The  result  exceeded  his  anticipations. 
He  did  the  same  with  a little  of  the  undi- 
luted wine,  and  was  still  more  satisfied. 
He  now  prepared  a bottle  of  it,  and 
taking  a decorated  label,  stuck  it  on  the 
bottle,  and  wrote  in  the  words  “ Vin 
iV  £lha."  On  the  following  day  ho 
called  upon  an  ICnglish  gentleman,  to 
whom  he  had  disposed  of  about  twenty 
dozens  of  the  wines  of  the  original  stock 
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which  he  had  ])urchased,  and  requested 
liim  to  taste  the  wine  whicli  he  had 
brought  with  tiim.  The  gentleman 
offered  to  talce  it  without  tasting,  although 
he  was  told  that  the  price  would  be  seven 
francs  the  bottle.  This  the  conscientious 
vendor  refused,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
bottle  shoidd  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  person  who  has  been  alluded  to  as  so 
excellent  a taster,  and  who  was  to  dine  at 
the  house  on  the  next  day.  Three  days 
afterwards  the  gentleman  with  whom  the 
wine  had  been  left  called  upon  the  owner 

of  it,  and  told  him  that  Sir  J. had 

tasted  the  wine,  as  had  also  three  or  four 
other  good  judges,  who  had  dined,  and 
who  all  found  it  excellent,  and  he  was 
therefore  ' desirous  of  purchasing  the 
whole  of  it,  which  he  was  told  amounted 
to  about  eighteen  dozens.  The  fabricator 
■rt'cnt  to  work,  doctored  all  the  cask,  put 
it  into  bottles,  pasted  on  the  fine  labels 
with  the  words  “ Vin  d'  Elba,"  delivered 
it,  and  received  seven  francs  per  bottle, 
for  what  he  had  offered  at  ten  sous,  with- 
out having  been  able  to  find  a purchaser. 
A few  days  afterwards,  the  great  wine 
judge,  upon  whose  fiat  the  Vin  cC  Elba 
had  been  purchased,  called  upon  the  party 
who  had  sold  it,  and  after  having  re- 
proached him  with  having  concealed  from 
him  the  fact  that  he  had  so  choice  a wine 
in  his  stock,  ordered  six  dozens  of  it. 
“ I have  not,”  said  the  party,  “ six  bot- 
tles, or  six  glasses.  I have  sold  it  all  to 
Mr.  .”  Now  followed  fresh  re- 

proaches, and  very  angry  ones,  for  having 

given  to  ]\Ir. the  right  of  saying  that 

he  had  better  wine  in  his  cellar  than  any 
other  man  in  Paris.  The  story  does  not 

end  here.  Mr. was  very  sparing  of 

the  use  of  his  wine,  and  treated  his  friends 
with  it  only  at  rare  intervals,  observing, 
what  even  the  fabricator  had  not  said,  that 
it  was  made  by  Napoleon,  from  his  own 
vineyards,  when  he  was  in  exile  at  Elba. 

When  Mr. left  Paris,  his  furniture 

and  wines  were  sold,  and  a few  bottles  of 
this  wine  that  remained  brought  twenty 
francs  per  bottle. 

This  is  not  an  invented  anecdote ; it 
was  related  to  the  writer  by  the  fabricator 
of  the  wine  himself,  who  mentioned  the 
names  of  all  the  parties.  There  is  an- 
other anecdote,  equally  authentic,  of  the 
delusion  which  is  kept  up  by  the  variation 
in  the  prices  of  wine.  A gentleman  in 
London  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from 
France,  annually,  for  his  own  consump- 
tion, two  casks  of  a wine  made  in  the 
south  of  France,  called  Picardan.  It  is  a 
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white  wine,  resembling  Madeira  in  colour, 
and  equally  strong.  When  good,  it  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  IMadcira  or  sherry', 
and  much  cheaper,  for  it  may  be  luid  m 
France  of  the  hnest  (juality  at  about  300 
francs  (12Z.)  the  cask  of  23  or  24  dozens. 
When  the  duty  and  expenses  of  carriage 
and  bottling  were  paid,  this  wine  cost  the 
importer  about  twenty-two  shillings  per 
dozen.  A wealthy  acquaintance  who 
dined  with  the  importer  requested  him  to 
procure  for  him  a cask  of  the  wine,  and 
asking  the  price,  was  told  off-hand  three 
guineas  a dozen.  The  importer  promised 
to  execute  the  commission.  The  next 
day  an  intimate  friend,  who  had  been  of 
the  dinner  party,  and  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
wine  in  London,  called  upon  the  importer. 
It  was  luncheon  time,  and  the  Picardan 
was  brought  out  with  the  sandwiches 
and  biscuits.  “ I wsh,”  said  the  friend, 
“ you  would  procure  me  also  a cask  of 
this  wine,  for  it  is  excellent.”  “ Cer- 
tainly,” replied  the  importer ; “ but  I 
must  let  you  into  a secret.  I did  not 

tell  old what  the  real  cost  of  the 

wine  was;  for  he  once  took  me  in  at 
cards,  and  I was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  making  him  pay  for  having  cheated 
me  ; but  with  you  the  case  is  different : the 
wine  does  not  cost  three  guineas  a dozen, 
but  twenty- two  shillings !”  The  friend 
looked  astonished,  tasted  the  udne  again  ; 
said  nothing ; tasted  it  a third  and  a fourth 
time,  and  then  said,  “ I now  find  that  it 
has  what  the  French  call  a gout  de  terroir, 
(and  this  to  a certain  extent  was  really  the 
case.)  I have  altered  my  mind,  and  ■will 
not  trouble  you.”  Here  is  an  instance 
of  the  difficulty  of  mailing  some  persons 
believe  that  cheap  wine  can  be  good  uine, 
and  that  to  make  a moderately  good  wine 
appear  excellent,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  ask  a high  price  for  it.  A few  years 
ago,  the  person  who  imported  this  Picar- 
dan, received  from  AT,  in  Champagne, 
fifty  dozens  of  champagne  wine,  for  some 
of  which  he  paid  as  much  as  five  francs 
per  bottle  to  the  grower.  For  a portion 
of  it,  called  Tisanne  de  Champagne,  he 
paid  just  half  the  price.  A person  of 
rank  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  hear- 
ing that  he  had  received  this  wme  direct 
from  the  grower,  requested  as  a favour 
that  he  would  let  him  have  two  dozens. 
He  did  so,  charging  him  five  guineas  per 
dozen.  The  money  was  paid,  and  a 
month  or  so  afterwards  the  seller  asked 
the  purchaser  how  he  liked  it.  “ Why," 
replied  he,  “ I cannot  say  that  it  is  good. 
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A few  (la^'s  ago  I had  some  very  distin- 
guished  persons  dining  with  me,  and  I 
could  see  that  they  thought  it  bad,  al- 
though they  would  not  say  so.”  The 
seller  requested  him  to  send  back  all  that 
remained,  and  said  that  he  would  return 
the  money.  The  offer  was  not  accepted  ; 
hut  he  was  asked  if  ho  had  another  sort, 
to  which  he  replied  affirmatively;  and 
two  dozens  of  the  Tisanne  were  sent  in 
to  replace  the  other.  This  was  found  e.\- 
cellent,  and  the  importer  was  asked  to 
oblige  the  party  with  si.x  or  seven  dozens 
more  of  the  same  kind,  for  which  he  paid 
the  original  price  of  five  guineas  per 
dozen.  Had  a lower  price  been  men- 
tioned, he  would  probably  have  thought 
the  wine  execrable.  Now  the  wine  in 
each  case  was  good,  hut  there  was  really 
all  the  difference  of  cost  in  the  difference 
of  quality.  The  best  wine,  however,  was 
slightly  effervescent,  the  other  greatly  so ; 
and  with  some  English  persons  no  cham- 
pagne wine  is  bad  if  it  will,  when  the 
string  is  cut,  send  the  cork  to  the  ceil- 
ing. There  is  in  France  a really  excel- 
lent red  wine,  called  Vin  du  Pape,  but  it 
is  little  drank  there,  for  it  is  full-bodied, 
or,  as  the  French  say  capiteux,  and  strong 
bodied  wines  are  not  liked  by  Frenchmen. 
This  wine  costs  about  8Z.  per  cask  in 
France.  Some  samples  of  it  were  sent 
to  London  a few  years  ago  by  a gentle- 
man who  resides  in  Paris,  20/.  per 
cask,  first  cost,  being  set  upon  it.  The 
name  being  changed,  he  disposes  of  about 
thirty  casks  annually  in  London,  in  a 
private  connexion ; thus  deriving  from 
this  source  alone  sufficient  income  to  live 
as  a gentleman. 

The  substitution  of  one  name  for  another, 
the  laying  on  of  an  additional  price  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  flavour  of  a wine  in  order  to 
enable  the  seller  to  dispose  of  it  as  some- 
thing curious,  are  acts  which,  although 
fraudulent,  are  not  the  most  deserving  of 
reprobation  in  the  wine  trade.  It  is  not 
unusual  with  wine  merchants,  when  wine 
has  become  sour  from  secondary  fermen- 
tation, and  lost  all  its  generous  qualities, 
to  correct  the  acidity  with  alkalies,  and 
mix  it  with  other  n'esh  wine,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  detection  of  that  flatness 
which  is  always  the  result  of  a chemical 
neutralization  of  acid.  This  fraud  is  un- 
pardonable, and  it  becomes  still  more  so 
when  practised  upon  some  of  the  sweet 
I'  rench^  wines,  in  which  sugar  of  lead  is 
mixed  in^  sufficient  quantities  to  injure 
health.  The  admixture  of  brandy  with 


wine  is  in  all  ca.scs  also  to  be  regretted; 
for  the  alcohol  so  added  has  a very  dif- 
ferent effect  from  that  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  blended  in  its  natural  state 
with  a generous  wine.  Thus  it  happens 
that  many  of  the  wines  of  Burgundy 
which  are  sold  in  England,  although  in 
their  natural  state  much  more  alco- 
holic than  those  of  Bordeaux,  are  less  so 
than  claret,  which,  in  order  to  its  keep- 
ing, receives  a large  quantity  of  brandy 
before  it  leaves  the  cellars  of  the  grower. 
The  best  clarets  are  indeed  sufficiently 
alcoholic  to  bear  the  voyage  and  to  keep  ; 
but  as  these  are  so  e.xpensive  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  grower  they  are  frequently 
priced  higher  than  clarets  are  generally 
sold  for  in  England,  after  payment  of 
duty  and  expenses,  an  inferior  wine  of 
the  same  flavour  is  prepared,  by  mixing 
with  it  a certain  quantity  of  strong  ordi- 
nary Bordeaux  wine  and  brandy.  The  best 
clarets  in  France  are  sold  wholesale  at 
from  five  to  six  francs  per  bottle,  and  in 
London  they  could  not  be  sold  at  less 
than  five  guineas  per  dozen  to  cover  dutjq 
expense,  and  breakage,  and  allow  a profit 
of  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  dealer.  So 
powerful,  however,  is  the  force  of  habit, 
that  most  consumers  of  claret  in  England 
prefer  the  article  which  is  sold  in  the 
London  market,  prepared  as  it  has  been, 
by  the  admixture  of  inferior  wine  and 
brandy,  to  the  genuine  article  as  it  would 
be  served  at  the  table  of  the  grower. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  Oporto  ^Hne. 
During  the  last  occupation  of  Portugal 
by  English  troops,  the  officers  could  not 
believe  that  the  wine  which  w'as  served 
to  them  as  poi-t  wine  was  really  port, 
and  they  thought  it  very  inferior  to  what 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  in 
London.  Most  of  the  port  wine  con- 
sumed in  England  is  prepared  before  it 
leaves  Portugal  for  the  London  market, 
by  mixing  with  it  about  one-fourth  of 
its  bulk  of  the  deep-coloured  and  fruit3’’ 
flavoured  wine  of  Catalonia,  and  a certain 
quantity  of  brandj'^.  The  wine  thus  pre- 
pared is  of  a richer  colour  than  the  port 
■wine  in  its  natural  state,  and  is  more  full 
bodied,  but  the  excess  of  alcohol  which  it 
contains  is  not  detected,  as  the  Catalo- 
nian wine  mixed  with  it,  although  of  it- 
self much  more  alcoholic  than  port,  is 
what  the  wine  dealers  call  ./>•«%,  and 
this  conceals  the  presence  of  the  alcohol. 
There  is  in  Portugal  a wine  country’’ 
called  Col  laris,  which  jdelds  a wine  resem- 
bling  claiet,  and  which  is  sold  at  a cheap 
rate  in  Portugal,  because  it  will  not  boar 
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a sea  voyage  without  brandy,  and  will 
not  bear  the  admixture  of  l)randy  without 
a deterioration  of  flavour.  In  what  are 
called  light  ports,  much  of  this  wine  is 
used  in  mixing,  and  as  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unwholesome  wine,  the  only  com- 
plaint that  can  be  made  of  the  practice  is 
that  the  purchiiser  is  made  to  pay  a high 
price  for  a cheap  article.  When  llucellas 
wine  was  a favourite  wine  in  England,  it 
was  mixed  with  Lisbon  wine,  and  some- 
times the  proportion  of  real  Bucellas  was 
not  one-third.  Some  years  ago,  Bucellas 
was  preferred  during  meals  to  sherry; 
and  justly  so,  for  whether  genuine  or 
mixed  with  Lisbon  wine,  it  was  less  alco- 
holic than  sherry  or  Madeira.  At  that 
time  the’  consumption  in  England  alone 
of  wine  called  Bucellas  was  nearly  double 
the  entire  production  of  the  Bucellas 
vineyards.  The  fashion  having  altered, 
there  is  now  more  chance  of  having  it 
genuine,  for  the  production  of  this  wine  is 
equal  to  the  consumption.  The  white 
wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  however,  as 
dinner  wines,  are  never  to  be  recom- 
mended, for  they  are  all  more  alcoholic 
than  befits  digestion.  There  is  nothing 
so  destructive  to  health  as  the  practice  of 
drinking  strong  white  wines  at  table. 
The  weak  stomach  is  still  more  debilitated 
by  it,  and  the  strong  stomach  is  soon  de- 
bilitated. Equally  injurious  is  the  Eng- 
lish practice  of  drinking  champagne  wine 
between  the  courses.  The  French  under- 
stand these  things  better  ; they  take  half 
a glass  of  Madeira,  or  other  generous 
wMte  wine  after  their  soup,  and  until 
near  the  dessert  they  drink  only  weak 
Bordeaux  wine,  diluted  with  water,  and 
very  light  French  wines,  such  as  Vin  de 
Grave,  Vin  de  Pouilly,  or  Vin  de  Chahlis, 
the  latter  in  small  quantity,  as  it  is  the 
strongest  of  the  three.  Towards  the  des- 
sert they  indulge  in  two  or  three  glasses 
of  Chambertin,  Cote  R&iie,  Volnay,  or 
other  generous  red  wines,  and  in  one  or 
two  glasses  of  champagne.  They  do  not, 
like  the  English,  go  on  inflaming  the  sto- 
mach with  strong  wines,  or  exciting  it  by 
champagne,  beyond  its  natural  powers, 
and  when  the  dessert  is  over  they  rise 
from  the  table,  and  take  their  coffee  in  the 
drawing-room.  AVell  woxdd  it  be  for 
the  English  if  this  were  also  generally  the 
case  with  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
intercourse  which  has  been  kept  up 
during  a long  peace,  has  materially  mo- 
dified the  English  practice  of  sitting  at 
table  after  the  dessert,  or  rather  of  prolong- 
ing the  dessert  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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evening ; but  the  practice  of  drinking 
strong  wines  at  table  is  still  kept  up  in 
most  parties,  and  on  public  occasions ; 
gentlemen  are  still  in  the  habit  of  remain- 
ing a long  time  at  table,  although  it  is  no 
longer  the  custom  to  judge  of  a man’s 
means  of  living,  and  of  his  position  in 
society,  by  the  quantity  of  wine  which 
he  is  able  to  drink  at  a sitting.  There 
was  a time  when  it  was  considered  a 
mark  of  hospitality  for  the  entertainer  to 
cover  his  tables  with  wines  of  every  de- 
scription, and  then  take  the  key  out  of 
the  door,  to  prevent  his  guests  from  mak- 
ing their  escape  whilst  a single  bottle 
remained.  There  was  a time  when  a 
man  who  would  not  drink  himself  drunk 
was  called  a milksop,  and  the  thorough 
good  fellow  was  the  thorough  drunkard  ; 
or  rather  he  who  cotild  drink  most  with- 
out appearing  to  be  the  most  intoxicated 
of  the  party.  The  one-bottle  man  was 
the  good  fellow  in  the  positive  degree ; 
the  two-bottle  man  reached  the  compara- 
tive degree ; but  the  three  bottle  man 
was  the  good  fellow  in  the  superla- 
tive. Those  times,  which  were  the 
remnant  of  feudal  days,  in  which  the 
superiority  of  physical  force  was  the  only 
test  of  excellence,  have  disappeared,  and 
temperance  is  no  longer  a shame ; but 
temperance  has  not  yet  become  the  true 
sign  of  superiority.  It  is  a singular  fact, 
that  in  almost  all  ■nine  countries  the 
better  class  of  persons  are  moderate  in  the 
use  of  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
Spain,  where  strong  and  verj’-  good  wine 
is  sold  at  from  one  penny  to  three  pence, 
English,  per  bottle.  A single  bottle  of 
wine  frequently  serves  for  a family  of  six 
or  eight  persons  ; they  drink  water  during 
the  dinner,  and  at  the  dessert  each  person 
takes  only  one  glass  of  wine.  In  France, 
except  where  guests  are  invited,  it  is  un- 
usual to  drink  any  wine  at  meals,  except 
in  the  state  called  eau  rovgie,  which  is 
about  one-third  vin  ordinaire,  and  two- 
thirds  water ; and  when  .there  are  guests, 
although  the  best  wines  are  freely  offered, 
they  are  sparingly  partaken  of.  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  continry,  and  particularly 
amongst  pereons  whose  pecuniary  means 
do  not  really  admit  of  their  drinking  much 
■wine  without  injury  to  their  income,  it 
appears  that  people  liave  at  heart  to  shew 
that  they  can  afford  to  drink  wine,  and 
therefore  indulg^e  to  excess  in  it.  Even 
at  evening  parties,  wiiere  sandwiches  are 
offered  to  the  guests,  Sherry,' Aladeira,  and 
Champagne,  are  taken  in  abundance;  and 
if  the  parties  be  in  high  life,  still  more 
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expensive  wines  are  offered.  In  France, 
weak  tea,  or  emi  sucrte,  (sugar  and  water,) 
are  offered;  and  if  wine  be  presented,  the 
persons  who  accept  it  are  not  those  the 
most  remarkable  for  good  breeding. 

We  have  already  observed,  as  regards 
the  drinking  of  wine,  and  the  quantity 
which  may  be  taken  with  due  regard  to 
health,  that  the  general  rule  must  be  found 
in  the  sensations  of  the  persons  who  drink 
it.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
use  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  wine 
would  be  highly  injurious.  If  there  be 
any  inflammatory  disease,  such  as  fever, 
any  derangement  of  the  body  in  which 
excitement  is  to  be  avoided,  wine  must 
not  be  taken ; nor  must  it  always  be  as- 
sumed that  a small  quantity  may  be  taken 
because  there  are  no  direct  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  action.  In  many  cases  of 
indigestion  there  is  a slow  morbid  fever 
going  on,  with  a suspension  of  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  skin,  and  in  this  case  wine 
is  to  be  avoided,  whilst  in  others,  slight 
stimulants  may  be  necessary  to  excite  ac- 
tion. In  colds  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
usual practice  to  talte  hot  wine,  or  wine  pos- 
set, going  to  bed,  or  white  wine  whey,  in 
which  at  least  a glass  of  sherry  is  put,  to 
separate  the  curd.  Sometimes  this  is 
found  beneficial ; the  system  being  excited, 
perspiration  being  induced,  and  the  pores 
of  the  skin  being  set  free,  a return  to  the 
normal  state  is  effected.  But  these  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  result : in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  a slight  derangement  is, 
by  this  foolish  practice  of  taking  stimu- 
lants, converted  into  an  active  malady, 
and  by  the  injudicious  use  of  a glass  or 
two  of  wine,  where  a mustard  footbath 
and  a basin  of  whey  without  wine  would 
have  relieved  the  cold,  the  patient  is 
brought  into  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
and  is  happy  if  he  comes  out  of  them  with 
nothing  worse  than  a long  bill  and  two 
or  three  weeks’  confinement. 

Having  made  these  general  observations 
as  to  the  hygienic  properties  of  wine,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  say  something  of  the 
defects  of  wines,  and  of  the  mode  of  cor- 
recting them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  same  wine  is  not  pro- 
duced, under  different  circumstances,  from 
the  same  description  of  vine.  The  n.ature 
of  the  soil,  the  exposure,  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, the  climate,  the  temperature  of 
the  year,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
wine  from  the  grape,  have  all  a material 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  product. 
The  same  vine  will  yield  perfect  and  deli- 
cious wine  in  one  case,  and  a disagreeable 
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and  unwholesome  beverage  in  another. 
The  natural  defects  of  w'ine  are — 1st,  the 
absence,  or  want  of  development,  of  the 
necessary  qualities;  2nd,  the  excess  of  any 
of  these  qualities;  3rd,  the  disagreeable 
taste,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  soil 
or  from  the  excess  or  bad  quality  of  the 
manure;  4th,  the  non-maturity  of  the 
grape ; 5th,  the  taste  of  the  wood,  or  of 
the  grape,  arising  from  excessive  fermen- 
tation. A fine  colour,  body,  and  a certain 
quantity  of  alcohol,  are  essential  to  all 
wines ; without  these  they  are  not  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  will  not  keep.  The 
absence  of  alcohol  necessarily  causes  im- 
perfection of  colour ; for  if  the  colouring 
matter  be  imperfectly  dissolved,  it  remains 
suspended  in  the  wine  for  a certain  length 
of  time,  and  then  is  precipitated  with  the 
lees.  To  prevent  this,  brandy  or  spirits 
of  wine  are  added  to  many  wines  whilst 
they  are  in  the  course  of  fermentation.  The 
means  of  judging  of  the  mne  by  its  co- 
lour is  therefore  prevented,  and  wine, 
which  would  be  otherwise  unmarketable, 
is  sent  to  market  where  the  defect  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  a perfect  connois- 
seur. The  defect  here  mentioned  is  very 
frequent  with  the  wine  called  Roussillon ; 
and  here  we  may  remark,  that  of  all  the 
French  wines,  this,  when  taken  to  excess, 
is  the  most  hurtful.  Roussillon  is  a fa- 
vourite wine  with  the  English,  for  it  has 
a resemblance  to  port  wine,  and,  like  that 
wine,  deposits  a crust.  Cases  of  apoplexy 
are  by  no  means  of  'rare  occurrence  after 
drinking  freely  of  this  wine.  Most  of  the 
French  abhor  it  as  if  it  were  poison ; the^y 
know  that  in  the  very  preparation  of  it 
brandy  or  spirits  of  wine  are  used,  by  which 
it  undergoes  a prejudicial  chemical  change, 
and,  as  regards  the  English  market,  it  is 
hardly  ever  exported  until  it  has  under- 
gone a second  admixture  of  brandy. 

Wines  which  are  of  too  deep  a colour 
are  generally  heavy  and  disagreeable  to 
the  taste ; to  correct  this,  lighter  lAines, 
and  particularly  white  wines,  are  mixed 
with  them.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian  wines,  and  those  of  the  south  of 
France,  are,  for  the  most  part,  thick  and 
mucous  ; they  want  brightness,  and,  in 
their  natural  state,  keep  badly ; whilst 
many  of  the  wines  of  Alsace  and  Ger- 
many are  dry  and  shai-p.  The  thick  and 
heavy  wines  are  easily  corrected  by 
mixing  with  them  light  dry  wines;  but  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  correct  the 
wines  of  Alsace  and  Germany.  They 
are  modified,  however,  by  the  addition  of 
brandy. 
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A common  defect  of  wine  is  the  dete- 
riomtion  of  its  flavour,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  a disagreeable  taste.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
latter,  and  to  restore  to  the  wine  its  origi- 
nal flavour ; but  the  defect  may  be  so  far 
corrected,  that  hy  mixing  the  wine  so 
corrected  with  a larger  quantity  of  wine 
which  has  undergone  no  deterioration,  it 
will  answer  for  common  purposes,  and 
even  for  sale  will  p:xss  as  good  with  all 
but  the  thorough  connoisseur.  When 
the  wine  has  become  flat  and  insipid  by 
being  badly  bunged  up  in  the  cask,  and 
the  taste  which  it  has  acquired  is  not  de- 
cidedly offensive,  it  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  drawing  it  from  the  cask,  and 
burning  a few  brimstone  matches  in  the 
empty  cask.  The  wine  having  been 
drawn  into  another  cask,  is  to  be  fined 
with  isinglass,  and  about  a quart  of  good 
French  brandy  is  to  be  added  for  every 
thirty  gallons ; when  fine,  it  is  to  be 
racked  off  into  the  cask  in  which  the 
brimstone  has  been  burnt,  and  well 
bunged,  the  cask  being  completely  full. 
If  it  should  so  happen  that  there  is  no 
other  wine  of  the  same  character  with 
which  the  cask  can  be  made  full,  it 
should  be  filled  with  some  other  wine 
nearly  resembling  it  in  flavour  and  co- 
lour j but  if  this  be  not  practicable,  let  as 
many  clean  pebbles  be  dropped  into  the 
cask  as  will  serve  to  bring  the  liquid  up 
to  the  bung.  The  last-mentioned  plan  is 
indeed  preferable  to  mixing  other  wine 
with  that  which  has  undergone  slight 
deterioration,  unless  the  wine  so  added  be 
of  the  same  nature  and  of  good  quality ; 
and  in  every  cellar  there  should  be  a 
quantity  of  clean  pebbles  at  hand  for 
casks  which  lose  by  leakage  or  evapora- 
tion ; one  of  the  best  precautions  for 
keeping  wdne  good  in  casks  being  to  ex- 
clude the  admission  of  air  by  the  con- 
tinued fulness  of  the  cask.  If  wine  be 
very  much  deteriorated  in  flavour,  and  the 
acquired  taste  be  very  disagreeable,  the 
above  precautions  will  not  alone  suffice. 
It  must  in  this  case  be  converted  into 
vinegar,  or  made  fit  for  use  by  mixing 
with  it  other  and  generous  wine  in  the 
proportion  of  two  thirds.  In  this  way 
the  taste  may  be  overpowered ; but  the 
cellarman  should  never  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  good  wine  in  attempting  to  im- 
prove what  is  bad.  Before  he  operates 
upon  a large  scale,  he  should  try  the  ex- 
periment upon  a small  one.  Let  him,  for 
instance,  take  one  gallon  of  the  deterio- 
rated wine,  and  mix  it  with  two  gallons  of 
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wine  which  has  undergone  no  deteriora- 
tion, and  putting  this  into  a three-gallon 
cask,  wait  for  a few  days  to  see  wliat 
eflect  has  been  produced.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, however,  tliat  the  deteriorated 
wine  shall  have  been  previously  fined 
again,  and  racked  off  into  a cask,  heated, 
as  above  recommended,  by  brimstone. 

In  the  south  of  France  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  add  to  the  deteriorated  wine,  before 
it  is  mixed  with  other  wine,  a liandful  or 
two  of  violets,  or  an  ounce  of  orris  root, 
to  about  twenty  gallons  of  wine,  and  to 
let  either  the  one  or  the  other  steep  for  a 
fortnight.  Sometimes  also  a handful  of 
raisins  to  ten  gallons  of  wine  is  added,  for 
the  liquor  to  feed  upon.  When  the  wine 
has  acquired  a decided  musty  taste,  or  the 
taste  of  bad  eggs,  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
move it,  even  by  repeated  fining,  racking 
off,  and  the  addition  of  brandy  5 and  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  in  this  still  would 
spoil  ten  times  its  bulk  of  good  wine  if 
mixed  with  it.  We  are  assured,  how- 
ever, by  a celebrated  French  winegrower, 
that  wine  which  is  perfectly  undnnkable 
from  either  of  the  above  causes,  may  be 
brought  round  by  adding  to  a hogshead 
of  wine  eighteen  pounds  of  white  sugar, 
dissolved  over  the  fire  in  as  many  quarts 
of  the  injured  ^vine,  and  pouring  it  boiling 
hot  into  the  cask,  the  bung  of  which  is  to 
be  left  out.  The  wine  thus  heated  will 
soon  undergo  a new  fermentation,  if  the 
weather  be  not  too  cold,  and  when  this  has 
subsided,  it  is  to  be  fined  with  isinglass 
or  white  of  egg,  in  the  usual  w'ay.  Isin- 
glass is  always  preferable,  for  it  is  more 
certain  in  its  operation,  and  never  gives  an 
unpleasant  taste,  which  the  white  of  eggs 
will  do  sometimes,  even  though  fresh,  as 
they  undergo  a slight  decomposition.  Of 
the  process  of  fining  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, but  w-e  may  observe  here  that  it 
is  always  advisable  to  be  liberal  in  the 
use  of  the  isinglass ; for  if  it  be  good,  it 
can  never  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour, 
and  can  never  injure  by  being  in  excess. 
When  the  fermentation  produced  by  the 
addition  of  saccharine  matter  has  subsided, 
and  the  wine  has  received  the  finings,  the 
cask  must  be  carefully  bunged  up,  taking 
care  that  it  be  first  quite  full.  In  some 
wine  countries  the  taste  of  musty  w ine,  or 
that  peculiar  taste  which  resembles  rotten 
eggs,  is  correctctl  by  the  addition  of  lime- 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a 
quart,  or  less,  if  the  taste  be  not  ver\-  pre- 
dominant ; but  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  addition  of  aqueous  fluid,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  wine  good  French 
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brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  a pint  to  six 
gallons.  The  lime-water  does  not  produce 
any  unpleasant  flavour.  It  is  made  by 
pouring  a gallon  of  water  upon  a pound 
of  unslacked  lime,  and  when  clear,  pouring 
off  the  water.  Another,  and  very  simple 
process,  is  to  burn  about  two  pounds^  of 
wheat  to  the  same  degree  of  torrefaction 
as  roasted  coffee.  This  is  to  be  tied  up  in 
a cloth,  with  a pound  of  good  raisins,  and 
suspended  in  the  cask  from  the  bung. 
A large  carrot,  baked  in  woodashes,  is 
sometimes  suspended  in  this  way,  and 
with  good  effect.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  the  kind  will  avail,  and 
we  cannot  repeat  too  strongly  the  recom- 
mendation not  to  proceed  to  any  admix- 
ture of  sound  with  unsound  wines,  except 
by  way  of  experiment,  imtil  a few  days 
shall  have  elapsed,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  success  to  he  anticipated.  It  is 
certainly  very  desirable  in  England,  where 
wine  is  so  expensive  an  article,  that  none 
of  it  should  be  lost ; but  attempts  to  re- 
store it  to  its  original  state  frequently  end 
in  disappointment.  ^Wien  wine  is  be- 
coming acid,  the  acidity  may  be  checked, 
if  it  has  not  made  too  great  a progress, 
by  placing  a quantity  of  chalk  in  the 
cask,  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid,  or 
by  adding  lime-water,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  brandy  to  compensate  for  the 
water ; but  all  alkalies  have  a tendency 
to  render  wine  vapid,  and  to  prevent  this, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  revive  vinous 
fermentation.  If  this  be  done  by  the  ad- 
dition of  saccharine  matter,  and  the  wine 
be  fined  and  mixed  with  generous,  sound 
wine,  and  then  bottled,  taking  care,  of 
course,  that  all  the  fermentation  has 
ceased,  it  will  frequently  recover  the  tone 
and  brightness  in  bottle  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived  by  alkalies.  There  is  a 
period  of  the  year,  the  autumn,  at  which 
many  wines  undergo  a secondary  fermen- 
tation, which  is  called  flowering.  At  this 
time  there  is  great  danger  of  the  vinous 
fermentation  becoming  acid,  and  it  is 
well  to  watch  it,  so  that  any  of  the  precau- 
tions recommended  in  this  article  may  be 
adopted  in  time  to  prevent  extensive  dete- 
rioration. On  the  other  hand,  it  some- 
times happens  that  this  secondary  and 
natural  fermentation  produces  beneficial 
results.  Wine  which  had  acquired  an 
unpleasant  flavour,  and  even  a consider- 
able degree  of  acidity,  frequently  recovers, 
and  becomes  better  than  it  was  before  it 
underwent  the  change ; but  these  cases 
are  rare  compared  with  the  results  of  an 


opposite  nature.  The  preservation  of 
wine  depends  much  upon  the  cellar  in 
which  it  is  j^laccd.  Directions  for  the 
mode  of  constructing  and  managing 
cellars  will  be  found  under  the  proper 
head.  (See  Cei.lab.) 

The  age  of  wine  generally  governs  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  the  market,  as 
does  the  year  of  the  vintage ; for  there  are 
some  years  in  which,  from  the  temperature 
of  the  season,  and  the  facilities  of  getting 
up  the  vintage,  the  wine  is  very  superior 
to  that  of  other  years.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  is  no  certain  test  as  to  the 
year  in  which  the  wine  was  made,  and 
we  have  to  depend  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  growers  or  merchants,  many  of 
whom  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  a false 
origin  to  the  wines  which  they  bring  to 
market,  well  knowing  that  the  alteration 
of  date  may  make  a difference  in  their  fa- 
vour of  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  It  would 
be  very  desirable,  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  that  commissioners  should  he  ap- 
pointed in  all  the  wine  countries,  to  put 
their  brand  of  the  true  date  upon  the 
casks,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  realized. 
The  purchaser  must  therefore  depend 
upon  his  judgment,  or  upon  the  probity  of 
the  seller.  Various  tricks  are  resorted 
to  by  growers  and  sellers,  to  give  to  the 
wines  of  one  year  the  peculiar  bouquet  and 
appearance  of  those  of  another  year.  They 
do  this  by  mixing  the  vintages,  or  they 
make  wine  appear  old  by  regulating  the 
temperature  of  their  cellars,  or  by  che- 
mical action  upon  the  wines.  As  some 
persons  prefer  very  old  port  wine,  they 
are  deceived  easily  as  to  the  age,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  port,  before  it  is  put  into 
bottle,  a certain  quantity  of  fresh  animal 
charcoal.  This  discharges  a portion  of 
the  colour,  and  gives  to  the  wine  the  pecu- 
liar flavour  of  old  port.  The  reader  may 
ascertain  this  fact,  by  taking  a bottle  of 
port  wine  three  or  four  years  old,  and 
mixing  with  it  an  ounce  of  this  charcoal. 
The  bottle  thus  prepared  is  to  stand  by 
for  about  a fortnight,  and  the  wine  is  then 
to  be  passed  through  a filter,  and  rebot- 
tled. In  less  than  two  montlis  this  wine 
will  have  the  flavour  and  appearance  of 
old  port ; and  if  the  experiment  be  made 
in  the  cask,  the  crust  will  be  deposited,  as 
with  other  wine,  but  not  quite  to  the  same 
extent.  No  wine  is  really  ^^ood  until  it 
has  been  a certain  length  of  tune  in  bottle ; 
but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  beyond 
a certain  number  of  years,  varying  from 
five  to  fifteen,  according  to  the"  nature  of 
the  wine,  the  article  improves  by  kcep- 
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ing.  Burgundy  wines  of  the  more  full- 
bodied  sort,  are.  in  fine  perfection  when 
they  have  been  in  bottle  six  or  seven  years, 
and  clarets  are  best  when  they  have  been 
three  or  four  years  in  bottle,  unless  they 
have  brandy,  or  some  full-bodied  wine 
mixed  with  them  before  they  are  bottled, 
in  which  case  they  are  in  high  perfection 
at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  years.  For 
bottled  wines,  nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  their  preservation  as  good  corking : 
economy  in  corks,  therefore,  should  never 
be  attempted  ; and  it  is  always  desirable 
that  the  necks  should  be  dipped  in  melted 
resin,  or  enveloped  in  thin  lead,  as  is  done 
in  Paris,  by  means  of  a machine  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  a very  effective  and  de- 
sirable mode,  for  although  by  this  ma- 
chine the  lead  is  so  closely  pressed  round 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  that  no  air  or  damp- 
ness can  penetrate  it,  it  is  removed  with- 
out difficulty  when  the  wine  is  wanted 
for  use.  No  wine  will  keep  well  in  bottle, 
if  it  has  remained  in  cask  a longer  time 
than  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
For  this  there  is  no  precise  period.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  three  years  are  sufficient, 
but  many  wines  should  remain  only  one 
year  in  cask.  The  lighter  wines  of  France 
are  usually  bottled  at  the  end  of  a year ; 
the  more  generous  wines  in  two  or  three 
years.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  this  is 
about  the  time  allowed  for  wines  to  remain 
in  cask.  When  wine  has  acquired  a 
full  body,  without  having  lost  its  fruity 
flavour,  is  the  proper  time  for  bottling. 
If  wine  has  been  kept  too  long,  either  in 
cask  or  in  bottle,  it  loses  its  quality;  in 
which  case  it  should  be  mixed  with  newer 
wines,  and  bottled,  after  having  been  again 
fined. 

We  now  subjoin  a list  of  the  wines 
most  used  in  Europe,  with  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  grown. 

Ai,  Champagne. 

Alicante,  Spain. 

Anjou. 

Arbois,  Franche-Comte. 

Auxerre. 

Avallon,  Burgundy. 

Barsac,  Bordeaux. 

Beaugency,  Orleans. 

Beaune,  Burgundy. 

Bellay. 

Beni-Carlos,  Spain. 

Bordeaux,  (Claret.) 

Bougy,  Champagne. 

Brue. 

Bucella,  Portugal. 

Cavello,  Portugal. 

Cahors,  Bordeaux. 
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Calabre,  Italy. 

Calon-Sdgur. 

Canary,  Africa. 

Cape  Wine,  white  and  red,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Carbonnieux,  Bordeaux. 

Chablis,  Champagne. 

Chambertin,  Burgundy. 

Chambolle. 

Champagne,  red. 

White-Tisane. 

Chassagne,  Burgundy. 

Chtvteau- Grille. 

Chateau-Margaux,  Bordeaux. 
Chateau-Neuf  du  Pape,  Avignon. 
Chio,  Greece. 

Cyprus,  ditto. 

Clos-Vougeot,  Burgundy. 
Constantia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cortone. 

Coteaux  de  Saumur. 

Cote-Botie,  white  and  red,  Dauphine. 
Cote  Saint-Jacques. 

Coulange,  Auxerre. 

Faleme,  Italy. 

Fley,  Burgundy. 

Florence,  Italy. 

Frontignan,  Languedoc. 

Grave  du  Lomon,  Bordeaux. 
Grenache,  RoussUlon. 

Guigne,  Burgimdy. 

Hautbrion,  Bordeaux. 

Hautvillers,  Champagne. 

Hermitage  (F),  Dauphine. 

Hock,  Germany. 

Iranci,  Burgundy. 

Joigny,  Auxerre. 

Johannisberg,  Germany. 

Julna. 

Juranqon,  white  and  red,  Bearn. 
Lachainette,  Auxerre. 
Lachryma-Christi,  Italy. 

La  Ciotat,  near  Toulon. 
Laffitte-Mouton,  Bordeaux. 
Laffitte-Segur,  ditto. 

Lagaude. 

Lamal^e,  Toulon. 

La  Neithe. 

Langon,  Bordeaux. 

Lunel,  Languedoc. 

Macon,  Burgundy.  i 

Madere,  Madeira. 

Malaga,  Spain. 

Malmsey,  ^Madeira. 

Malmsey  de  Teneriffe,  Tencrifle. 
IMcdoc,  'Bordeaux. 

Mercurey,  Burgundy. 

Meursalt,  ditto. 

Mibs,  Provence. 

Monto-Fiascono,  Italy. 
Montc-Pulciano,  ditto. 
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Montilla,  Spain. 

Montrachet,  Burgundy. 
Moulin-ii-Vent. 

Nuits,  Burgundy. 

(Eil  de  perdrLx,  Champagne. 

(Eras,  Portugal. 

Orleans. 

Pacaret. 

Paille,  Colmar. 

Paphos,  Greece. 

Pedro  Ximdnes,  Spain. 

Pedro  Penas,  ditto. 

Picoli,  Italy. 

Pierry,  Champagne. 

Pomard,  Burgundy. 

Porto,  Portugal. 

Pouilly-Fuisse,  Burgundy. 

— Sancerre,  ditto. 

Rancio,  Spain. 

Reuilly,  Champagne. 

Rhenish  wine,  Rhine. 

Richebourg,  Burgundy. 

Rivesaltes,  Roussillon. 
Romanee-Conti,  Burgundy. 

Rosees. 

Rota,  Spain. 

Roussillon. 

Samos,  Greece. 

Saint- Amour. 

Saint-Emilion,  Bordeaux. 
Saint-Estephe,  ditto 
Saint- Georges,  Burgimdy. 
Saint-Gcorges,  Spain. 

Saint-Julien,  Bordeaux. 
Saint-Julien-du-Sault,  Champagne. 
Saint  Martin. 

Saint  Perray. 

Sauteme. 

Savigny. 

Schiras,  Persia. 

Sercial. 

Setuval. 

Sherry,  Spain. 

Sillery,  cote  de  Reims. 

Syracuse,  Sicily. 

Stancho,  Greece. 

Tavel,  Languedoc. 

Thorins,  Burgundy. 

Tokai,  Hungary. 

Tonncrre,  Champagne. 

Tormilla,  Spain. 

Vanvert,  Languedoc. 

Vermouth. 

Verzi-Verzenay,  Champagne. 
Volnay,  Bureundv. 

Vosne,  ditto 
Vougeot,  ditto. 

Vouvray,  Touraine. 

To  this  list  of  wines  we  add  the  order 
which  they  are  served  at  the  tables  of 
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the  great,  and  on  great  occasions,  on  the 
Continent,  observing,  however,  that  they 
are  partaken  of  sparingly. 

FOR  A DINNER  OF  THREE  COURSES. 

Before  the  Soup. 

Vermonth. 

Absinthe 

Absinthe  is  white  wine  of  any  kind, 
but  generally  Pouilly,  Grave,  or  Cheblis, 
in  which  the  leaves  of  green  wormwood 
have  been  steeped.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
stomachic,  and  to  provoke  appetite. 

After  the  Soup. 

Madeira. 

Sherry. 

For  the  Oysters. 

Arbois. 

Chablis. 

Pouilly. 

Memsault. 

Montrachet. 

Chateau  Grille 
White  Bordeaux — Barsac. 

Sauterne. 

Carbonieux. 

Grave. 

Langon. 

Tisane  de  Champagne. 
First  Course. 

Red  Wines — Cote  Saint-Jacques. 
Coulanges. 

La  Chaivette. 

Auxerre. 

Tounerre. 

Macon. 

Thorins. 

Moulin-a-Vent. 

Beaune. 

Mercurey. 

Chassagne. 

Saint-Estephe. 

Saint-EmiUon. 

Petit-Medoc. 

White  Wines — Chablis. 

Meursault. 

Pouilly. 

Between  the  First  and  Second  Course. 

Madeira. 

Rum. 

Second  Course. 

Pomard. 

Volnay. 

Nuits. 

Vosne. 

Vougeot 
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Pink 

Champagne 


Second  Cotirse — continued. 
liichebourg. 

Chambolle. 

Saint-Georges. 

Corton. 

Chambertin. 

Romanee-Conti. 

Clos- V ougeot. 

Pouilly. 

Meursault. 

Montarchet. 

Ch&teau-Grille. 

C6te-R6tie. 

Ermitage. 

Saint-Perray. 

Juran^on. 

Rhin. 

Saint- Julien. 

Medoc. 

Segur,  Leoville  et  Laroze. 
Haut-Brion. 

Margaux. 
Chateau-Margaux . 
Mouton-Lafitte. 

Lafitte. 

Latoiir. 

Tavel. 

Roussillon. 

Chateau-Neuf  du  Pape. 
Laneitbe. 

C6te-R6tie. 

Hennitage. 

Juran^on. 

Bouzy. 

Versi. 

Versenai. 

Port. 

Grave. 

Langon. 

Barsac. 

Sauteme. 

Carbonieux. 


Third  Course. 

Volnay  mousseux. 

Nuits,  ditto. 
Romance,  ditto. 

Champ,  mousseux,  Ai 
Ditto,  non-mousseux,  Ai 
Ditto,  rose 
Sillery. 


VINS  DE  LiaUEUR. 

Muscat  Frontignan. 
Ditto,  Lunel. 

Ditto,  Rivesaltes. 
Grenache. 

Vin  de  paille. 
Malaga. 

Rota. 


Alicante. 

Pacaret.  ; 

Sherry. 

Madeira. 

Cyprus. 

Canary. 

Setuval. 

Calabrian  wine. 

Syracuse. 

Lacry  ma-  Chr  isti . 
Constantia. 

Cape,  red  and  white. 
Schiras. 

Carcavella. 

Paphos. 

Picole. 

Rancio. 

Samos. 

Sercial. 

Tokay. 

The  following  table  of  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  certain  wines  and  liquors,  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  ilr.  Brande  : — 

Pure 
Alcohol 
per  cent. 

Burgundy,  average  of  four  samples  14‘57 


Ditto,  lowest  of  the  four  . . . 11 ‘Qo 

Ditto,  highest  of  ditto  ....  16‘60 

Champagne,  four  samples ; average  12-61 

Ditto,  still  13-80 

Ditto,  mousseux 12-80 

Cote  Rotie 12-32 

Frontignan 12-79 

Red  Hermitage 12-32 

Sautume 14-22 

Lunel 15-52 

White  Hermitage 17-43 

Vin  de  Grave 13-94 

Ditto,  second  sample  ....  12-80 

Barsac 13-86 

RousUlon 19-00 

Ditto,  second  sample 17  "26 

Claret 17-11 

Ditto 16-3-2 

Ditto 14-08 

Ditto 12-91 

Average 15-10 

Malaga,  1666  18-94 

Ditto 17-26 

Sherry ; average  of  four  kinds  . 19-17 

Teneriffe 19-79 

Vidonia 19-25 

Alba  Flora 1 7“26 

Tent 13-20 

Hockheimer 14-37 

Ditto 13-00 

Ditto,  old 8-88 

Colares  Port 19-75 

Port;  average  of  seven  specimens  22  96 
Lisbon 1 8-94 
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Pure 
Alcoliol 
per  cent. 

Carcavellos 

Ditto 18-10 

Bucellas 

Madeira  Malmsey 16-40 

Ditto,  red 22-30 

Ditto 18-40 

Ditto 24-42 

Ditto 23'93 

Sercial 

Ditto 19-41 

Average 22-27 

Marsala ; average  of  two  specimens  25-09 

Lacryma  Christi 19-70 

Lissa 26-47 

Ditto  . 24-35 

Sj’racuse 15-28 

Etna 30-00 

Aleatico 16  20 

Constantia,  white 19-75 

Ditto,  red 18-92 

Cape  Muscat 18-25 

Ditto  Madeira 22-94 

Average  of  three  samples  . . 20-51 

Shiraz,  white 19-80 

Ditto,  red 15  52 

Tokay 9-88 

Nice 14-63 

Raisin  wine  .......  26-40 

Average  of  three  specimens  . 25-12 

Currant  wine 20-55 

Gooseberry 1 T84 

Orange;  average  of  six  samples  . 1T26 

Elder  wine 9-87 

SPIRITS. 

Scotch  Whiskey 54-32 

Irish  ditto 53-90 

Rum 53-68 

Brandy 53-39 

Gin  " 51-60 

Cider,  9-87  and  5-21 ; average  . 7-84 

Perry,  four  samples 7-26 

Mead 7-32 


Pure 
Alcohol 
per  cent. 


Burton  Ale 8-88 

Edinburgh 6-20 

Dorchester 5-56 

London  Porter 4-20 

Broivn  Stout 6-80 

London  Small  Beer 1‘28 


Another  statement  of  the  result  of  the 
same  experiments  on  the  same  subject,  is 
as  follows ; — 

A bottle  of  Port,  of  26  oz.,  seven  years 
in  glass,  gave  2 oz.  7 dchms.  of  pure 
alcohol. 

Ditto,  25§  oz.,  one  year  in  bottle,  and 
.two  in  wood,  2 oz.  6 dchms.  ditto. 

Ditto  pale  Sherry,  25  oz.,  and  three 
years  old,  produced  3 oz. 

Ditto  Madeira,  25^  oz.,  two  years  old, 
produced  2 oz.  5 dchms. 

Ditto  Cape,  25  oz.,  one  year  old,  pro- 
duced 24  oz. 

Ditto  old  Hock,  21  oz.,  produced  nearly 
1 oz. 

Ditto  Brandy,  24  oz.,  produced  10  oz. 

Ditto  Rum,  24^  oz.,  produced  9|  oz. 

Four  bottles  of  Port,  Sherry,  or  Ma- 
deira, contain  somewhat  more  spirit  than 
a bottle  of  Brandy. 

Three  bottles  of  Sherry  are  about  equal 
to  a bottle  of  Rum. 

Ten  bottles  of  Hock  are  about  equal  to 
one  of  Brandy. 

Port  wine  contains  in  the  residuum 
an  astringent  extract,  and  more  tartaric 
acid  than  Madeira,  and  Sherry  less  than 
either.  The  preference  given  to  Port,  on 
account  of  its  astringency,  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  tartaric  acid,  causing 
indigestion  and  irritability  of  the  viscera. 
Sherry  appears  better  fermented,  and 
freer  from  the  acid  and  saccharine  matter 
on  that  account,  and  therefore  preferable 
where  such  irritability  is  observable. 


As  a complement  to  the  above  tables,  we  add  the  following  list  of  various  liquors 
in  use  among  modern  nations,  but  to  which  the  name  of  wine  is  not  given.  We  are 
indebted  for  it  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Redding : — 


Name. 

Country. 

From  what  extracted  or  distilled. 

Brandy,  eau  de  vie 

. France  . . . 

. Grapes,  potatoes,  corn,  cider,  and  perry, 
plums,  cherries,  residue  of  the  brew- 
houses,  &c. 

Aguardiente  . . , 

. Spain  . . . 

. Generally  from  the  grape,  and  of  to- 
lerable quality. 

'[Our  own  experience  compels  us  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Redding.  We  seldom  found 
even  tolerable  brandy  in  Spain,  unless 
it  was  imported  from  France.  Most  of 
the  Spanish  brandy  is  bad,  and  it  is  al- 
most all  flavoured  with  aniseed. — 
Ed.  of  Domestic  Dictinna7'y.'] 
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Name.  Country. 


Geneva  . . . 

Troster  . . . 

hlum  . . . 

. . Brunswick 

Mariskino  . . 

. . Zara  . . 

Rakia  . . . 

. . Dalmatia  . 

Goldwasser . . 

. . Dantzic 

Rosolio 

Snaps Denmark  . . . 

Birch  wine  ....  Norway  . . . 

Brandy Sweden  . . . 

Ditto Russia  .... 

Braga  

Mead 

Quass 

Kisslyschtxhy 

Schara The  Calmucks  . 

Arraki Hill  Tartars  . . 

Busa 

Raka Kamtschatka  . . 

Muchumor 

Zythum Syria  .... 

Araki Egypt  . . . . 

Carmi 

Sherbet Turkey  . . . 

Bouza Nubia  . . . . 

Palm  wine 

Mead Ethiopia  . . . 

Pitto  .....  Dahomey  . . . 

Milaffo Congo  . . . . 

Guallo 

Pombie The  Caffres  . 

Mahayah  ....  Morocco  . . • 

Lotus  wine  ....  Tripoli,  interior  . 


From  what  extracted  or  distilled. 

From  corn,  flavoured  with  juniper  in 
rectification. 

Distilled  from  the  murk,  fermented  with 
ground  rye  or  barley. 

Fermented  wheaten  malt,  and  oatmeal, 
with  fir  rind;  lops  of  fir  and  beech,  and 
variety  of  herbs. 

Distilled  from  the  cherry. 

Grape  murk,  and  aromatic  herbs,  dis- 
tilled. 

Distilled  from  com  and  other  substances ; 
sometimes  called  eau  de  me  de  Dantzick, 
named  from  having  gold  leaf  floating  in 
it. 

Brandy,  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  cloves  dis- 
tilled. 

A brandy,  distilled  from  rye  and  barley, 
sold  in  shops. 

Made  of  the  juice  of  the  birch  tree,  boiled 
and  fermented. 

Distilled  from  com  and  the  black  ant ; a 
powerful  spirit. 

Ditto,  from  com. 

Ditto,  from  oatmeal  and  hops;  a white 
liquor. 

Honey,  beer-lees,  and  kalatsch  fer- 
mented. 

Barley-malt,  rye-malt,  oatmeal,  fermented 
and  made  acidulous. 

Differently  prepared  with  the  preceding, 
being  rye-meal  and  water  alone. 

A beer  resembling  Braga,  but  different  in 
colour. 

Prepared  from  sloes  and  munerous  wild 
berries. 

A beer  brewed  from  ground  millet. 

Distilled  from  a sweet  grass,  called 
Slatkaia-trava,  with  certain  berries  to 
flavour. 

Made  from  a red  mushroom  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Beer  fermented  from  the  grain  of  the 
country. 

Distilled  from  dates. 

A species  of  beer. 

Sugar,  lemon-juice,  apricots  or  plums, 
and  flavoured  with  some  sweet  flower. 

Beer  prepared  from  barley  previously 
roasted. 

Prepared  as  in  other  places,  from  the  tree 
of  that  name. 

Prepared  from  honey,  barley,  and  a root 
callo  taddo. 

Prepared  from  grain  on  the  coast. 

Prepared  from  the  palm  tree. 

Prepared  from  Indism  wheat. 

Fermented  from  millet,  or  Guinea  com. 

Distilled  from  figs. 

Made  from  the  Rhamnus  Lotus,  or  tree 
of  the  food  of  the  ancient  I.Kitophagi. 
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Name.  Country.  From  what  extracted  or  distilled. 

Usuph,  or  Usaph  . . Earbary  . . • Raisins  and  water  prepared.  _ 

Boza, Constantinople  . Superior  to  that  of  Nubia,  of  similar  mate- 

rials. 

Brandy Persia  ....  Distilled  of  very  good  quality,  from  the 

grape,  at  Shiraz  ; sold  by  weight. 

Tartary  . . . Cow’s  milk  made  into  a drink  like  kou- 
miss. 

Koumiss Mares’  milk  fermented ; a strong  drink 

called  arika  is  frequently  distilled  from 
it. 

Mandrill China  ....  A superior  rice  wine.  The  lees  distilled 

yield  a brandy  called  show-choo,  or 
sam-su. 

Tar-a-sun A beer  from  barley  or  wheat. 

Lamb  wine Lamb’s  flesh,  mashed  with  milk,  or  with 

rice,  and  fermented. 

Cha Palm  wine. 

Bum India  ....  From  jaggory,  a kind  of  molasses  from 

the  sugar  cane. 

Tiiri Ditto  ....  Palm  wine,  when  distilled,  affords  arrack ; 

hence  the  English  word  toddy.  The 
wine  of  the  wild  date  is  called  Sindag 
in  the  Carnatic  Hindu,  in  the  Teling 
and  Zamul,  Callu. 

Mahwah  Arrack Made  of  Maduca  flowers  (hassia  hutry- 

aeeai) 

Toddy Ceylon  ....  Distilled  from  the  cocoa  tree. 

Phaur Nepaul ....  Distilled  from  wheat  or  rice. 

Sihee Prepared  from  the  grape,  in  two  modes. 

Sihee Afganistan  A (hmk  from  sheep’s  milk,  fermented. 

Lau  ......  Siam  and  the  Bir- 
mans ....  Generally  prepared  from  rice. 

Soura,  or  Taury  . . Nicobar  Islands  . Fermented  palm  juice. 

Ki-ji,  Tan-po,  Si-chew,  Java  ....  Three  different  strengths  of  distilled  rice, 

or  of  arrack. 

Badek  and  Brom  . . Ditto  Natives  . . Rice  boiled,  and  stewed  with  razi  or 

onions,  black  pepper,  and  capsicum, 
made  into  cakes,  and  sold  as  a ferment. 
Brom  is  a different  preparation  of  the 
same  substances. 

Brum Sumatra  . . . Nearly  the  same  as  the  Java  brom. 

Kokemar  ....  Persia  ....  Poppy  seeds  in  decoction,  di’ank  hot. 

Paniz Corea  ....  From  a grain,  supposed  to  be  a coarse  kmd 

of  rice. 

Sacki Japan  ....  A beer  from  fermented  rice. 

Awamuri  ....  Japanese  Islands  A drink  from  corn  and  different  fruits 

fermented. 

Sagwire Celebes ....  A strong  species  of  palm  wine. 

Tuba Manilla  Isles  . . From  a species  of  palm. 

Nava Friendly  Isles  . A species  of  pepper  plant  chewed  by  the 

women,  and  their  saliva  collected  and 
diluted  with  water. 

Ava Otaheite  ...  A root  which  is  bruised  or  baked  before 

infusion  : the  liquor  very  intoxicating. 

Y-wer’a Sandwich  Islands  A spirit  like  whiskey,  but  less  strong; 

from  the  tea  root. 

Peach  Brandy  . . . United  States  of  The  peaches  are  treated  as  similar  fruits 

America.  in  Europe. 

Brandewyn.  . . . Cape  of  Good  A bad  brandy,  distilled  from  the  husks 

llope.  and  stalks  of  the  grapes,  and  wine  lees. 
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Name.  CJountn/. 

The  West  liulips 

Tafia Ditto. 

I’iworrec,  or  Ouyeon,  Guyana  . . . 


l’ul(jue Mexico  . 


Cluca 

Masato 

Grape Brazil  . . . . 

Aipy 

Kaviaraku 

Kooi 

Vintro  da  Batata.s 

Brandy Portugal  . . . 

Gin,orBritishBrandy,  England  . . . 


Porter,  Beer,  Ale,  &c 

Whiskey  ....  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. 


Fro?n  tvkut  extracted  or  distilled. 

Distilled  from  inola.sscs. 

A j)oor  kind  of  rum. 

Prepared  from  the  cassava,  resembling 
beer.  Cakes  of  cassava,  made  about 
three-()uarters  of  an  inch  thick,  are 
baked  until  they  are  brown  through- 
out. Women  then  moisten  their  moutlis 
with  a little  water,  and  chew  a piece  of 
bread  until  it  is  perfectly  saturated  witli 
saliva.  They  then  strain  it  in  their 
mouths,  and  spit  out  the  saliva  into  a 
vessel  in  the  centre.  When  a sufficient 
quantity  of  this  extract  is  made,  they 
add  water,  to  the  extent  of  200  gallons 
or  more,  leave  it  to  ferment  until  sour, 

. and  then  drink  it. 

The  juice  of  the  agave  fermented ; a strong 
spirit  is  also  made  from  it,  called  Aguar- 
diente de  Magney. 

Beer  made  from  maize  by  the  Indians. 

A drink  from  the  roots  of  the  manioc,  or 
yucca. 

Black  sugar,  water,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
akaja  tree  to  make  it  intoxicating. 

Prepared  from  the  aipimakakara,  a species 
of  manioc. 

The  preceding  before  fermentation. 

Prepared  of  the  akajee  apple. 

Prepared  from  the  batata  root. 

Distilled  pure  and  good ; also  often  from 
damaged  figs  and  raisins;  some  kinds 
are  bad  in  quality. 

A pure  spirit,  distilled  from  com,  but  too 
fierce  to  be  sold  alone,  and  therefore 
reduced  and  rectified,  or  rather  adul- 
terated, with  turpentine,  juniper  berries, 
nitre,  or  prunes. 

Fermented  from  malt  and  hops. 

Distilled  from  corn,  a pure  spirit. 


Remarks  on  the  Wines 

We  begin  with  French  wines,  as  they 
stand  deservedly  high  in  reputation.  The 
wines  most  used  by  the  French  are  those 
of  Bordeaux  and  its  environs,  and  they 
are  justly  considered  the  most  wholesome, 
for  they  are  sufficiently  alcoholic  to  cheer, 
and  not  so  much  so  as  to  intoxicate,  un- 
less taken  in  excess.  The  Burgundy 
wines,  however,  have  the  finest  bouquet, 
and  are  preferred  to  those  of  Bordeaux 
for  occasional  drinking,  but  they  must  be 
drunk  with  moderation.  In  what  is 
called  Upper  Burgundy,  each  vineyard 
has  its  particular  type,  and  some  o^  the 
wine,  from  its  fine  bouquet,  brings  a very 
high  price  in  the  market.  There  is  one, 
however,  called  Beaune,  which  is  not  very 
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dear,  and  yet  it  is,  when  in  perfection,  so 
good,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  try 
any  other  variety  of  Burgundy  as  a 
regular  beverage ; it  has  the  bouquet  of 
the  finer  Burgundies,  and  if  kept  in  bot- 
tle for  three  or  four  years,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween Beaune  and  some  of  the  wines 
which  are  sold  at  double  and  treble  its 
price.  The  other  wines  of  Burgundj’^  in 
high  esteem  are  Volnay,  N uits,  Cha.ssagne, 
Saint  Georges,  Yosne,  Chambertin,  (the 
favourite  wine  of  Napoleon,)  Clos-You- 
Ilomanec,  and  Bomanee-Conty. 
best  white  wine.s  of  Burgund}’-  are 
Chablis,  Meursault,  and  Morachet ; but, 
generally  speaking,  the  soil  of  Burgundy 
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is  not  favourable  to  white  wines.  Cliain- 
pagne  wine  continues  to  hold  a high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  wine-drinkers  in 
France,  as  well  as  throughout  tlie  civi- 
lized world,  hut  we  would  advise  its  mo- 
derate use,  for  it  docs  not  agree  with  all 
persons,  and,  divested  of  its  effervescence, 
it  would  not  rank  very  high  in  the  wine 
calendar.  The  grape  from  which  it  is 
made,  even  in  the  best  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  is  not  of  so  rich  a cpiality  as 
that  of  many  otlier  parts  of  France ; and  it 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  since 
the  adoption  of  the  same  process  for  ren- 
dering Burgundy  and  Bordeau.x  white 
wines  effervescent  as  that  which  is  used 
for  Champagne,  a preference  is  given  to 
them  by  many  wine-drinkers.  It  is 
scai'cely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  state  that 
the  effervescing  property  of  Champagne 
does  not  arise  entii’ely  fi'om  the  peculiarity 
of  the  grape ; the  wine  is  rendered  effer- 
vescent chiefly  by  checking  the  fermenta- 
tion at  a particular  stage ; but  the  subse- 
quent process  is  tedious  and  expensive, 
for,  after  bottling,  the  bottles  are  inclined 
so  that  the  vegetable  matter  which  the 
wine  holds  in  solution  may  fall  upon  the 
cork,  which  is  suddenly  drawn  out,  and 
replaced  by  a fresh  cork,  and  this  is  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  with  a waste 
of  wine  on  each  occasion,  before  it  is  sent 
to  market.  Champagne  wines  differ  in 
quality  according  to  the  vineyard  from 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  care  which 
observed  in  the  process.  The  best  are 
those  of  Ay,  Sillery,  and  Epernay,  and 
these  are  much  better  since  they  have 
been  made  with  the  black  gi'ape;  for 
whilst  the  white  grape  was  used,  they 
seldom  lasted  good  more  than  three  years, 
whereas  they  will  now,  if  well  made,  and 
carefully  de2)rived  of  the  vegetable  matter 
held^  in  solution  whilst  in  the  process  of 
making,  remain  good  seven,  eight,  and 
even  ten  years.  There  is  no  wine  so 
much  counterfeited  as  that  of  Champagne, 
but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  many  of  the 
counterfeit  Champagnes  are  quite  as  good 
as  the  real  article.  There  are  tw’o  modes 
of  imitating  Champagne  practised  in 
Paris ; one  is,  to  take  good  white  Bor- 
deaux or  Burgundy  wines,  the  nearest 
possible  in  flavour  to  Champagne,  and  to 
add  to  them  sugar  candy  ; a large  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  then  forced  in 
with  an  apparatus  as  for  soda  water.  If 
tins  wine  be  drunk  rapidly,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  Chanqiagno,  the  wine 
leirig  poured  out  to  the  guests  by  a 
peisoii  in  attendance,  the  difference  be- 


tween it  and  real  Champagne  wine  is  not 
detected;  but  if  any  of  it  be  left  in  the 
bottle,  the  fixed  air  escapes,  and  the  wine 
becomes  vapid.  Another  process,  which 
is  kept  a secret,  is  to  prepare  white  wines 
by  sugar  candy,  and  the  addition  of  some 
aromatic,  which  gives  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  Champagne,  and  to  put  into  each  bottle 
some  preparation  which  brings  on  secon- 
dary fermentation ; the  bottles  arc  now 
corked,  and  laid  upon  shelves  with  the 
necks  downwards.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  months  the  wine  purges  itself, 
and  deposits  a sediment  upon  the  cork, 
which  is  drawn  rapidly,  with  a slight 
waste  of  the  liquid.  The  bottle  is  now 
filled  up  with  fresh  wine,  and  re-corked, 
and  in  two  or  three  months  more  the  pro- 
cess is  repeated,  as  it  is  also  a third  time ; 
the  wine  is  then  fit  for  use.  When  this 
wine  is  served  at  table,  the  fixed  air  is  not 
liberated  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the 
fii'st-mentioned  process,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  even  more  durable  than  that  of 
the  real  Champagne.  Nay,  if  half  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  be  consumed,  and 
the  remaining  half  be  left  without  a coi'k 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  re-corked 
and  set  by  for  a day,  the  effervescence 
will  be  nearly  as  strong,  and  the  wine  as 
lively,  as  when  the  bottle  was  first  opened. 

We  believe  the  secret  of  tliis  process  is 
known  but  to  two  or  three  persons  in 
France,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
having  mentioned  its  existence,  some 
clever  chemist  in  England  will  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  discover  the  means  of 
promoting  secondary  fermentation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  purging  the  wine  of 
those  impurities  which  would  prevent  it 
from  having  a wholesome  effervescence. 
One  of  the  persons  in  Paris  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  this  secret,  is  engaged  occasion- 
ally by  wine-growers  in  Champagne  to 
renew  the  vigour  and  effervescing  quality 
of  Champagne  wines  which  have  become 
unsaleable.  Tliis  is  a proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  system.  Before  this  dis- 
covery, enormous  quantities  of  Champagne 
wine  which  had  become  slightly  ropy  were 
thrown  away ; they  are  now,  with  a loss 
of  about  fifteen  per  eent.,  restored  to  their 
original  state,  and  find  ready  purcha- 
sers. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  in  his  “ History 
and  Description  of  Modern  Wines,”  by 
far  the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  has 
ever  been  published,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  mode  of  bottling  and  pre- 
paring Champagne  wines : — 

About  C/lu'istma,s,  after  the  vintage, 
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tlie  fomentation  being  complete,  the  wine 
is  racked.  This  is  always  done  in  dry 
weather,  and  if  possible,  during  frost.  A 
month  after,  it  is  racked  a second  time, 
and  fined  with  isinglass.  Before  it  is  hot- 
tied,  it  undergoes  a third  racking  and  a 
second  fining.  There  are  some  makers 
of  wine  who  only  fine  it  once  after  the 
second  racking,  and  immediately  bottle 
it,  taking  care  that  it  has  been  well  fined 
in  the  cask;  others  rack  it  twice,  hut  fine 
it  at  each  racking.  The  best  wines  are 
always  able  to  hear  three  rackings  and 
two  finings ; and  the  benefit  of  such  repe- 
titions is  found  of  the  utmost  importance 
afterwards,  in  managing  the  wine  when 
bottled. 

“ The  wine  which  is  designed  to  effer- 
vesce, and  the  ptisannes  and  wines  of  the 
third  pressing,  are  racked  and  fined  in 
March  and  April  in  the  cellar,  out  of 
which  they  are  only  taken  in  bottles. 
That  which  is  designed  to  be  still  wine, 
is  not  bottled  at  Epernay  until  autumn, 
and  is  taken  to  the  underground  cellar  in 
April  or  May.  This  is  not  the  practice 
at  Rheiras  with  the  Sillery.  It  has  been 
found  there  the  most  advantageous  plan 
to  bottle  the  wine  in  the  month  of  January, 
though  at  the  risk  of  its  imbibing  the 
sparkling  quality.  In  this  case,  forthwith 
after  the  first  racking,  which  is  called 
dehonrbage,  it  is  fined,  and  drawn  off  in 
ten  or  twelve  days.  Still  wines  are  found 
by  this  means  to  be  much  improved  in 
character. 

“ The  strength  of  the  bottles,  and  their 
uniform  thickness,  for  the  sparkling  wines, 
are  most  carefully  ascertained.  Every 
bottle  with  an  air-bubble  in  the  glass,  or 
with  too  long  or  too  narrow  a neck,  or 
with  the  least  malfomation,  in  short,  with 
anything  which  may  be  supposed  to  affect 
the  production  or  retention  of  the  effer- 
vescence, is  put  by  for  the  red  wine.  The 
bottles,  too,  are  jingled  together  in  pairs, 
one  against  the  other,  and  those  which 
crack,  or  break,  are  carried  in  account 
against  the  maker. 

“ Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  effer- 
vescing wine  made  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Eper- 
nay alone,  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  thirty-three  thousand  hecto- 
litres, or  eight  hundred  and  sixty-si.x  thou- 
sand gallons,  have  been  manufactured  in 
one  year.  A third  was  purchased  bj-^  the 
merchants  of  Rheims,  and  at  least  as  much 
more  h:is  been  made  in  one  year  in  this 
last  arrondissement. 

“ In  the  month  of  March  or  April,  after 
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the  wine  designed  for  effervescence  is 
made,  it  is  ])ut  into  bottle.  Some  l>egin 
as  early  as  Eebruary,  at  the  risk  of  exist- 
ing the  wine  to  failure,  or  the  bottles  to 
more  extended  breakage  in  case  they  suc- 
ceed. Eifteen  per  cent,  is  a common  loss, 
sometimes  it  reaches  much  higher. 

“ The  effervescence  is  owing  to  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  produced  in  the  process 
of  fermentation.  This  gas  being  resisted 
in  the  fermentation  of  the  white  wine, 
scarcely  begins  to  develop  itself  in  the 
cask,  but  is  very  quickly  reproduced  in 
bottle.  In  this  process  the  saccharine  and 
tartarous  principles  are  decomposed.  R‘ 
the  latter  principle  predominate,  the  wine 
effervesces  strongly,  but  is  weak ; if  the 
saccharine  principle  be  considerable,  and 
the  alcohol  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
limit  its  decomposition,  the  quality  is  good. 
The  wines  do  not  effervesce  in  uniform 
times,  some  will  do  it  after  being  in  bottle 
fifteen  days,  others  will  demand  as  many 
months.  One  wine  will  require  a change 
of  temperature,  and  must  be  brought  from 
the  underground  cellar  to  another  on  the 
surface ; a third  will  not  exhibit  the  de- 
sired quality  until  August.  One  kind, 
when  patience  is  exhausted,  and  the  effer- 
vescence so  long  expected  is  given  up, 
will  give  it  all  of  a sudden.  Another  wine, 
standing  until  the  following  year  without 
this  action,  must  then  be  mingled  ■ndth  the 
product  of  a new  vineyard,  which  is  kno\NTi 
to  abound  in  the  effervescing  prhiciple, 
such  as  that  of  the  white  grapes  of  AAze. 
The  effervescence  of  the  Champagne  wine, 
considered  in  all  its  hearings,  is  most  un- 
certain and  changeable,  even  in  the  hands 
of  those  best  acquainted,  through  experi- 
ence, with  its  management.  The  difl’er- 
ence  of  the  spot  of  growth ; the  mixture ; 
the  process,  more  or  less  careful,  in  the 
making ; the  cashing  and  preservation  in 
the  wood ; the  glass  of  the  bottles ; the 
aspect  of  the  cellars  ; the  number  and  di- 
rection of  the  airholes ; the  greater  or 
less  depth,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  cel- 
lars are  situated ; all  have  a varied  and 
often  an  inexphcable  influence  on  tlie 
phenomena  of  effervescence. 

“ It  will  not  be  amiss  to  follow  up  the 
present  subject  in  its  details,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  attention  ne- 
cessary in  an  operation,  to  a stranger 
apparently  the  least  important,  relative  to 
the  manufacture  of  this  delicious  nine. 

“ The  bottles  must  be  new,  having  lx>on 
some  days  preceding  rinsed  twice  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  shotted. 
Five  workmen  are  re«iuired  to  man.age 
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tliein  in  what  is  called  the  worhshop,  or 
atelier.' 

“ The  barrel  heads  are  bored,  and  a 
little  brass  pipe  inserted  in  them,  with  a 
fine  gauze  strainer,  to  prevent  the  smallest 
substanee  trom  passing.  The  bottles  are 
filled  so  as  to  allow  about  two  inches’ 
space  between  the  wine  and  the  cork. 
This  space  diminishes  during  the  time  the 
gas  is  forming ; and  in  those  bottles  which 
burst,  it  appears  that  the  void  is  filled  up 
entu’ely  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

“ The  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill 
the  bottles,  passes  them  by  his  right  side 
to  the  principal  operator,  who  sits  on  a 
stool,  having  before  him  a little  table,  co- 
vered with  sheet  lead,  and  not  higher  than 
his  knees.  He  takes  the  bottle,  inspects 
the  allowance  left  between  the  vidne  and 
the  place  the  cork  will  occupy,  regulates 
it  very  nicely,  chooses  a cork,  moistens  it, 
introduces  it  into  the  bottle,  and  strikes 
it  forcibly  two  or  three  times  with  a wooden 
mallet,  so  smartly  that  it  would  almost  be 
thought  the  bottle  must  be  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  blows ; but  fracture  is  rare 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  workman, 
who  has  paid  attention  to  placing  his  bot- 
tle solidly,  and  resting  it  wdth  a perfectly 
even  pressure  upon  its  bottom. 

“ The  bottle  thus  corked  is  passed  again 
by  the  right  hand  to  another  workman, 
seated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fore- 
going, who  crosses  it  with  packthread, 
very  strongly  tied,  and  then  hands  it  over 
to  the  fourth,  who  has  a pincers  and  wire 
by  him ; he  wires  it,  twists  and  cuts  the 
wire,  and  gives  it  to  a youth,  who  places 
the  bottles  on  their  bottoms  in  the  form 
of  a regular  parallelogram,  so  that  they 
can  be  counted  in  a moment.  The  daily 
labour  for  a workshop  is  calculated  at 
eight  casks,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
litres  each,  or  a drawing  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  bottles.  M.  Moet,  of 
Epernay,  who  deals  in  the  bottled  wine, 
lias  constantly  from  five  to  six  hundred 
thousand  bottles  in  store,  and  sometimes 
no  less  than  ten  of  his  workshops  are  in 
full  employ. 

“ The  cellars  of  M.  Moet  at  Epernay,  are 
in  the  limestone  rock,  and  of  immense  ex- 
tent. The  piles  of  bottles  render  it  a 
labyrinth.  They  rise  to  the  height  of  six 
feet. 

“ The  bottles  arc  arranged  in  heaps  (en 
tm)  in  the  lower  cellars.  They  are  car- 
ried down  by  means  of  baskets,  which  en- 
close each  twenty-five  osier  cases  for  the 
bottles.  Two  workmen,  by  means  of 
leather  belts  drawn  through  the  handles. 


transport  them.  The  heap  or  pile  nms 
along  the  wall  of  the  cellar,  most  com- 
monly for  its  entire  length.  Among  the 
wholesale  merchants,  slopes  are  prepared 
in  cement  for  the  piles,  having  gutters  to 
carry  off  the  wine  from  the  broken  bottles, 
and  also  reservoirs  to  collect  it. 

“ The  bottles  are  arranged  hoi’izontally, 
one  against  the  other.  The  lowest  row 
has  the  necks  turned  to  the  wall ; and  the 
bottles  placed  upon  laths.  The  bottles 
thus  situated  indicate  the  vacant  space 
left  between  the  wine  and  the  cork,  just 
at  the  spot  where  the  bend  of  the  hottle 
takes  place  to  form  the  neck,  by  which 
the  diminution  in  the  void  space  is  easily 
seen.  Small  wedges  secure  the  first  range 
of  bottles,  and  upon  them  a second  range 
is  placed  the  other  way,  or  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottles  towards  the  wall.  All 
the  rows  are  placed  on  laths,  the  corks  of 
one  row  one  way,  and  the  other  the  re- 
verse. The  piles  of  bottles  are  thus  ar- 
ranged nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
English  bins,  but  are  carried  to  the  height 
of  five  or  six  feet.  This  they  call  in  France 
to  heap  them,  (jnettre  en  tas.,  ou  en- 
treiller^ 

“ The  pile  is  very  solid,  and  any  of  the 
bottles  with  the  necks  to  the  wall  can  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  by  which  means 
they  can  be  examined,  to  observe  if  they 
are  “ up,”  as  it  is  termed  in  England  ; if 
not,  they  must  be  got  into  that  state,  let 
the  expense  amount  to  what  it  may.  A 
bottle  drawn  from  the  heap,  to  examine  if 
it  be  in  a proper  state,  is  held  horizon- 
tally, when  a deposition  is  observed, 
which  the  workmen  call  the  griffe^  or 
claw,  from  its  branching  appearance. 
The  indication  of  a bottle’s  breaking  is 
the  disappearance  of  the  vacancy  below 
the  cork  before  spoken  of,  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  gene- 
rally in  July  and  August  that  this  break- 
age happens,  and  that  considerable  loss 
ensues.  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  fi-om 
four  to  ten  per  cent,  is  the  amount. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  amounts  to  thirty 
and  forty  per  cent.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, too,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
process,  that  of  two  piles  in  the  same  part 
of  the  cellar,  of  the  very  same  wine,  not  a 
bottle  shall  be  left  of  one,  while  the  other 
remains  without  eftervescence  at  all.  A 
current  of  fresh  air  will  frequently  make 
the  wine  develop  its  effervescence  fu- 
riously. The  proprietor  of  the  wines  is 
every  year  placed  in  the  .alternative  of 
suffering  great  loss  by  brcaakage,  or  is  put 
to  great  expense  in  making  wine  efl'er- 
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vesco  that  will  not  naturally  develop  it- 
self. Of  the  two  evils  he  prefers  suh- 
niitting  to  breakage  from  too  great  etfer- 
vescence,  rather  than  being  put  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  correcting  the  in- 
ertness of  the  liciuid.  If  the  breakage  be 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the 
owner  does  not  trouble  himself  further 
about  it.  If  it  become  more  serious,  he 
hits  the  pile  taken  down,  and  the  bottles 
placed  upright  on  their  bottoms  for  a time, 
which  is  longer  or  shorter,  as  he  judges 
most  advisable.  This  makes  the  quality 
of  one  bottle  of  wine  somewhat  different 
from  another.  Sometimes  he  removes  it 
into  a deeper  cellar,  or  finally  uncorks  it, 
to  disengage  the  overabundant  gas,  and  to 
re-establish  the  void  under  the  cork. 
This  last  operation  is  naturally  expensive. 
It  happens  that  when  the  gas  developes 
itself  with  furious  rapidity,  the  wine  is 
wasted  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  save  any  portion  of  it.  Even  that 
which  is  least  deteriorated  is  of  bad  qua- 
lity. The  piles,  as  before  observed,  are 
longitudinal,  and  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  a very  small  space  between  each  pile. 
The  daily  breakage,  before  it  reaches  its 
fullest  extent,  will  be  in  one  day  perhaps 
five  bottles,  another  ten,  the  next  fifteen. 
Those  piles  which  may  have  the  smallest 
number  broken,  still  fly  day  by  day  among 
the  mass,  and  scatter  their  contents  upon 
the  sound  bottles.  Sometimes  a fragment 
of  a bottle  is  left,  which  contains  a good 
proportion  of  its  contents  ; in  a short  time 
this  becomes  acid  from  fermentation,  and 
finally  putrid.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  breakage,  the  broken  bottles  which  lie 
higher  in  the  pile  mingle  their  contents 
with  what  is  spoiled,  resting  in  the  frag- 
ments beneath.  The  overflow  runs  together 
into  gutters  in  the  floor.  When  there  are 
many  of  these  accidents,  the  air  of  the  cel- 
lar becomes  foul,  and  charged  with  new 
principles  of  fermentation,  which  tend  to 
increase  the  loss.  Some  merchants  throw 
water  over  the  piles  of  bottles  two  or  three 
times  a week  during  the  period  of  break- 
age, to  correct  the  evil.  The  workmen 
are  obliged  to  enter  the  cellars  with  wire 
masks,  to  guard  against  the  fragments  of 
gkiss  when  the  breakage  is  frequent,  as  in 
the  month  of  August,  when  the  frag- 
ments are  often  projected  with  consider- 
able force. 

“ The  breakage  ceases  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  in  October  they  ‘ lift  the 
pile,’  as  they  style  it,  which  is  done  sinqdy 
l)y  taking  the  bottles  down,  one  and  one, 
])utting  aside  the  broken  ones,  and  setting 
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on  their  bottoms  those  which  appear  (in 
spite  of  the  cork  and  sealing,  wliich  are 
entire)  to  have  stirred  a little,  upon  exa- 
mining the  vacant  space  in  the  neck. 
Dottles  are  sometimes  found  in  this  state 
to  have  diminished  in  quantity  to  the 
arhount  of  one-half,  by  evaporation.  This 
loss  must  be  replaced.  In  the  other  bot- 
tles there  is  observed  a dej)osition  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove.  For  this  latter 
pur])ose  the  bottles  are  first  i)laced  in  an 
inclined  position  of  about  twenty-five  de- 
grees, and  without  removing  them,  a shake 
is  given  to  each  twice  or  thrice  a day,  to 
detach  the  sediment.  Planks,  having  holes 
in  them  for  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  are 
placed  in  the  cellar  to  receive  them  thus 
slopingly,  three  or  four  thoasand  together. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  days  they  are  submitted 
to  the  before-mentioned  agitation,  which 
is  managed  by  the  workmen  with  some 
dexterity,  so  as  to  place  all  the  deposition 
in  the  neck  next  to  the  cork,  and  leave 
the  wine  perfectly  limpid.  Each  bottle 
is  then  taken  by  the  bottom,  kept  care- 
fully in  its  reversed  position,  and  the  wire 
and  twine  being  broken,  the  bottle  resting 
between  the  workman’s  knees,  the  cork  is 
dexterously  withdrawn,  so  as  to  admit  an 
explosion  of  the  gas,  which  carries  the  de- 
position with  it.  An  index  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  bottle,  to  measure  the 
height  to  which  the  wine  should  ascend, 
and  the  deficiency  is  immediately  made 
good  mth  wme  that  has  before  undergone 
a similar  operation.  As  it  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  do  this,  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  gas,  while  the  Ixittle 
was  open,  an  instrument  has  been  invented, 
and  is  everywhere  used  for  the  puiqxKse, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here. 
The  bottle  is  then  a second  time  corked, 
and  wired. 

“ The  wine  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
away  by  the  maker.  The  bottles  are  ar- 
ranged in  a pile  as  before ; but  if  they  re- 
main any  time  longer  in.  the  cellar,  they 
are  uncorked,  and  submitted  to  a second 
disengagement  {(ligagement,  a French 
word,  signifying  to  disengage  or  free,)  of 
the  deposition,  and  sometimes  to  a third ; 
for  it  is  a strict  rule  never  to  send  Cham- 
pagne out  of  the  maker’s  hand  without  such 
an  operation,  about  fifteen  days  preceding 
its  removal.  If  this  were  not  done,  the 
deposit  would  affect  the  clearness  of  the 
wine  in  the  act  of  transporting  it.  Thus 
the  process,  to  the  last  moment  the  wine  re- 
mains in  the  maker’s  hands,  is  troublo.«omc 
and  expensive.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the 
second  year  of  its  age,  the  wine  \s  ill  break 
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the  bottles,  though  such  breakage  will  be 
very  Ihuited,  it  generally  remaining  toler- 
ably quiet.  ^ . , 

“ The  non-cftervcscing  wines,  it  tney 
are  of  the  white  species,  are  all  submitted 
to  the  operation  of  uncorking  and  clearing 
at  least  once  before  being  sent  out  ot  the 
maker’s  hand.” 

The  Bordeaux  wines  are,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  most  esteemed  in  France 
for  general  drinking;  indeed,  there  arc 
many  French  physicians  who  pretend 
that  no  other  wines  are  wholesome.  The 
13ordeaux  wines  of  the  first  class  are,  La- 
fitte-du-Chateau,  Latour,  Chfiteau  Mai- 
gaux,  Aubrion-du-Chateau,  Premier, 
Grave,  and  Segur  Medoc ; those  of  the 
second  class  are,  Mouton-Canon,  Medoc- 
Canon,  Saint-Emilion,  Kosans,  Margaux, 
Hose  Medoc,  Pichort-Longueville,  Me- 
doc-Potelet,  Saint-Julien-les-Ville,  and 
Saint- Julien,  Vin  du  Pape  (red  Grave), 
Vin  de  la  Missim  (red  Grave),  and  all 
the  wines  of  the  Upper  Pesac  : the  wines 
of  the  tliird  class  are  the  inferior  growths 
of  Medoc,  and  are  called  vins  ordinaires. 
The  wine  called  Bordeaux  ordinaire, 
in  the  trade,  is  rather  full  bodied,  and 
when  new  has  an  unpleasant  rough- 
ness, with  almost  a metallic  taste.  This 
wine  is  generally  mixed,  if  intended  for 
immediate  consumption,  with  hghter  red 
wines  ; but  if  kept  in  the  cask  two  years 
before  bottling,  and  in  bottle  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  a good  inferior  claret. 

All  the  udnes  of  Kouillac  are  of  good 
quality.  The  most  esteemed  is  the  St. 
Esteve-Castenae,  hut  these  wines  are  very 
liable  to  become  what  is  technically  called 
sick,  after  having  been  in  bottle  about 
two  months ; at  the  end  of  six  months, 
however,  they  recover  theu’  former  qua- 
lity. Amongst  white  wines,  those  of  the 
Haut-Barsac  and  Ilaut-Brignac  are  of 
the  finest  quality  ; after  them  comes  Sau- 
terne.  This  wine  has  of  late  years  had  a 
very  high  reputation  in  England,  and  in 
France,  also,  it  stands  well ; but  the  con- 
noisseur of  wines  ranks  it  only  after  those 
which  we  have  just  mentioned.  Next  to 
Sauterne  we  have  Barsac  Largon,  Car- 
bonieux,  and  Podesilac.  The  Bordeaux 
white  wines  are  generally  preferred  in 
France,  but  the  white  wines  of  Langue- 
doc are  considered  equally  good  in  foreign 
countries.  In  red  wines.  Hermitage, 
Cote  Bdtie,  and  the  wines  of  Uauphiny 
and  Provence,  have  high  rank,  particu- 
larly Hermitage,  when  it  is  good,  as  it 
bears  with  it  an  excellent  houquet ; but 
this  wine  requires  to  be  kept  a much 


longer  time  than  some  other  red  wines, 
as  when  only  a few  3’’cars  old,  it  has  a 
sharp,  rough  taste,  which  disappears  when 
it  has  arrived  at  maturity.  Manj'^  j'ears 
ago  Hermitage  bore  a very  high  price  in 
England,  hut  it  has  latterly  become  less 
in  fashion.  This  has  arisen,  perhaps, 
from  the  importation  of  a large  quantity 
with  false  dates  as  to  age,  and  of  inferior 
vineyards.  There  is,  however,  no  wine, 
when  in  perfection,  better  suited  to  an 
English  taste.  Those  who  import  it  should 
not  only  take  care  to  buy  it  of  good 
growth,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  leave 
it  for  a few  months  in  the  Customs’  cel- 
lars. This  is  an  economy;  for  if,  on 
tasting  it  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight 
months,  it  is  found  to  be  good,  one  does 
not  feel  at  all  reluctant  to  pay  the  duty 
and  expenses  of  carriage;  whereas,  if  it 
should  not  have  borne  the  voyage  and  cel- 
larage without  deterioriation,  it  would  be 
much  wiser  to  have  it  sold  in  bond,  and 
submit  to  any  loss  upon  the  sale ; and, 
indeed,  we  should  advise  this  course  with 
almost  all  French  wines,  which  are  liable 
to  deterioration  by  the  sea-voyage.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
vacuum  caused  by  leakage  or  evapora- 
tion whilst  the  wines  are  in  the  Customs’ 
cellars  be  filled  up;  and  this  is  easily 
done,  by  an  understanding  with  the  ware- 
houseman, who  will  put  in  pebbles  as  the 
vacuum  occurs. 

The  white  wines  of  Languedoc,  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  are 
of  a deeper  shade  than  those  of  Bordeaux. 
They  are  also  more  alcoholic,  and  of  a 
thicker  nature.  They  should  never  be 
put  into  bottles  until  they  have  thoroughly 
purged  themselves ; but  having  done  this, 
they  will  go  on  improving  for  3'ears,  and 
will  keep  good  for  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  fort}'’  years,  if  they  have  been  well 
bottled.  Most  of  the  Languedoc  wines 
are  sweet,  and  are  an  agreeable  beverage 
for  ladies.  They  are  not  considered, 
however,  very  wholesome,  and  should 
therefore  be  taken  in  small  quantities; 
they  are  both  white  and  red.  The  best 
is  the  Muscat  Frontignan.  Amongst 
the  sweet  wines,  the  next  in  quality  is  the 
Muscat  de  Lunelle ; and  in  some  3'cars 
this  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  Frontignan. 
There  is  another  wine,  called  Juranqon, 
which  is  grown  in  the  Lower  I’j'ronees, 
and  which  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  time  that  it  will  keep.  This 
wine  is  peculiar  from  its  having  both  the 
smell  and  taste  of  truflles.  'The  wines 
of  Provence  arc  good,  but  the  red  are 
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rather  too  sweet.  The  white  wines  are 
generally  of  the  Muscat  kind.  The  most 
in  esteem  are  those  of  Geminos,  which 
are  called  Toulon  wines.  A very  fa- 
vourite wine  with  the  English  Ls  the  Vin 
de  Tavelle.  It  is  a very  strong  wine  ; in 
flavour  something  between  Ilordeaux  and 
Burgundy.  It  will  'keep  for  a great  num- 
ber of  years,  and  is  not  really  good  until 
it  has  been  nearly  four  or  five  years  in 
bottle.  Some  of  the  Tavelle  wines  have 
a sweetness,  which  goes  off  a little  with 
age,  and  renders  them  fine  dessert 
wines ; others  are  almost  as  dry  as  Port. 
If  Tavelle  wine  be  good,  it  is  a very  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  Port,  and  is  re- 
garded by  many  persons  as  superior. 
There  is  also  this  advantage  in  Tavelle,  it 
can  be  had  genuine,  for  it  is,  when  first 
put  into  cask,  a cheap  wine,  and  there  is 
no  motive  for  adulteration. 

Of  the  Picardin  wine  we  have  already 
spoken  in  the  early  part  of  this  article. 
It  varies  very  much  in  quality,  according 
to  the  vineyard  which  produces  it.  Some 
of  it  is  light-coloured  and  sweet ; other 
Picardins  are  dry,  and  have  an  earthy 
flavour,  like  that  of  bad  Cape  wine.  By 
paying  a price  for  good  Picardin,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  had  in  such  a state  as 
almost  to  rival  Sherry  and  Madeira.  By 
mixing  good  Picardin  with  either  SheiTy 
or  Madeira,  in  the  proportion  of  one  half, 
the  flavour  of  those  wines  is  retained, 
their  quality  is  rather  improved  than  de- 
teriorated, and  a great  economy  is  neces- 
sarily effected ; for  the  very  best  Picar- 
dins may  be  purchased  in  the  country 
where  they  are  grown  at  less  than  lOZ.  a 
hogshead;  and,  like  Madeira,  the  more 
this  wine  is  carried,  the  more  it  improves. 
We  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  ar- 
ticle, as  regards  French  wine,  by  stating 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
purchasing  the  Burgundy  wines,  to  see 
that  the  bouquet  is  in  fine  order,  for  most 
of  these  wines  are  adulterated  for  the 
mai'ket  with  wines  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
and  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  bouquet,  the  smell  may  be  made  a 
criterion  of  excellence,  or  the  contrarv. 

Wine  in  France  is  distinguished  from 
the  several  degrees  and  steps  of  its  pre- 
paration ; — what  is  called  mere  goutte,  or 
mother  drop,  is  virgin  wine,  which  runs 
out  of  the  vat  wherein  the  grapes  are 
laid  before  they  are  stamped.  Very 
little,  if  any,  of  this  finds  its  way  to 
market,  as  it  is  in  .small  (piantity,  and  is 
generally  kej)t  for  the  consumption  of 
fhc  grow(^r;  l)ut  the  quality  is  really  not 
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superior  to  that  which  is  produced  by 
squeezing.  The  must  is  the  liquid  which 
results  from  stamping  the  grapes ; a very 
filthy  proce.ss,  still  practised  in  many  parts 
of  I ranee,  it  being  done  by  the  naked 
feet  of  the  vintagers ; but  the  process  is 
Ijy  no  means  general.  'I’he  third  result, 
under  the  old  process  of  making  wine,  is 
the  liquid  obtained  by  squeezing  by  the 
hand,  in  the  wine-press ; and  this  Ls  the 
state  in  which  it  is  left  to  ferment.  The 
entire  process  is  carried  on  by  some  large 
wine-growers  by  machinery.  When  the 
grapes  have  been  pressed,  and  the  liquid 
drawn  off,  water  is  sometimes  thrown 
over  the  husks,  which  are  again  pressed, 
and  the  result  is  a light  drink,  which  is 
given  to  labourers  and  servants ; but 
water  is  only  added  when  the  vintage  is 
not  abundant,  for  in  the  wine  countries 
the  grapes  of  an  inferior  kind  are  gene- 
rally abundant  enough  for  the  grower  to 
afford  to  give  pure  wine  to  his  assistants ; 
indeed,  in  abundant  seasons  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  give  away  large  quantities  of  the 
inferior  wines,  rather  than  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  casks  to  contain  them.  Wine  is 
sometimes  left  to  work  in  the  vat,  in  order 
to  increase  the  colour,  and  it  is  sometimes 
boiled  before  it  is  worked,  in  order  that 
it  may  retain  its  native  sweetness.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  natural 
colour  of  rvine  is  given  by  the  skin  of  the 
grape,  which,  being  pressed,  yields  the 
colouring  matter;  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  colouring  matter  in  the  skin,  is 
the  degree  of  shade  of  the  wine.  Much  of 
the  astringency  of  wine  is  also  imparted 
by  the  envelop  of  the  grape.  In  the  south 
of  France,  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  red 
wines  is  to  squeeze  or  tread  out  the  grapes, 
and  leave  them  until  the  liquid  has  at- 
tained a certain  degree  of  colour,  after 
which  they  are  pressed,  and  the  wine 
is  set  to  work.  For  Avhite  wines  the 
grapes  are  pre.ssed  immediately  after 
squeezing,  and  the  liquid  is  left  to  work 
in  the  tun,  for  almost  ten  days ; at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  vacuum  is  filled  up  by 
good  wine  of  tbe  same  kind,  which  had 
already  been  worked.  A.s,  although  the  fer- 
mentation may  appear  to  have  subsided,  new 
wine  will  for  some  time  continue  to  exjiend 
itself,  the  space  is  from  time  to  time  filled 
up  in  the  same  way,  until  all  agitation 
has  subsided.  When  wines  are  to  lx; 
fined  for  use,  it  is  done  as  follows  : — F or  a 
hogshead  of  ivine,  two  ounces  of  isin- 
glass, well  beaten  with  a hammer,  are 
ilissolved  in  a quart  of  water,  and  A\bcn 
cold,  it  is  whisked  into  a froth  witli  a 
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little  of  the  wine  which  is  to  he  fined,  and 
stirred  into  the  cask  with  a stout  stick, 
which  will  reach  every  part  of  it.  ihe 
wine  is  then  bunged  up  closely,  and  is 
in  eight  or  ten  days  fit  for  use.  Many 
wine  coopers  fine  red  wines  by  beating 
up  the  whites  of  eggs  into  a froth,  and 
mixing  it  with  some  of  the  wine  in  the 
same  way  as  they  would  use  isinglass ; 
but  the  isinglass  finings  is  decidely  pre- 
ferable. 

The  quality  of  rvine  will  depend  mate- 
rially on  the  degree  of  care  exercised  in 
getting  in  the  vintage,  as  well  as  on  the 
nature  of  the  grape  ; for  the  best  vintage 
may  be  spoiled  by  want  of  attention.  In 
Hungary,  from  which  we  have  Tokay, 
and  many  other  rich  and  fine  flavoured 
wines,  the  growers  are  exceedingly  care- 
ful. For  the  most  delicate  wines,  the 
grape  is  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  vine 
until  it  has  been  half  dried  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  a large  portion  of  the  aqueous 
matter  has,  consequently,  evaporated ; 
and  if  the  sun’s  heat  should  prove  insuf- 
flcient,  the  grapes  are  dried  by  the  gentle 
heat  of  a furnace,  and  are  then  picked 
carefully  from  the  stalks,  all  those  which 
are  faulty  being  excluded.  The  juice  of 
this  grape,  when  pressed  out  and  put  to 
ferment,  is  exceedingly  sweet ; but  after 
having  been  kept  a year,  and  racked  from 
the  lees,  much  of  the  sweetness  has  gone 
oft!,  leaving  a rich,  oily  wine,  which  brings 
a high  price  in  the  market.  The  Hun- 
garians are  careful,  also,  in  preparing 
their  inferior  wines ; but  they  do  not  sa- 
crifice so  much  of  the  juice.  They  press 
out  the  juice  of  the  grapes  when  they  are 
considered  ripe,  and  improve  the  quality 
with  a larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  the 
juice  of  the  half-dried  grapes,  according  to 
the  price  at  which  the  wine  is  to  be  sold. 
Almost  all  the  Hungarian  wines  are 
more  or  less  sweet,  but  the  sweetness  is 
not  of  the  cloying  nature  of  that  of  the 
wines  of  other  countries  ; and,  from  the 
care  in  the  preparation,  the  higher  priced 
wines  will  keep  for  a great  number  of 
years,  during  which  they  retain  all  their 
natural  sweetness.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  Hungarian  mode  of  proceeding  is 
adopted  for  some  of  the  Muscat  wines, 
but  little  of  this  finds  its  way  into  the 
market,  being  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
^ower,  or  for  making  presents.  It  is  an 
invariable  rule  in  all  the  fine  vintages  to 
separate  the  spoiled  grapes  from  those 
which  are  sound,  and  not  to  gather  them 
until  they  have  arrived  at  full  maturity. 
1 he  same  care  is  n(jt  observed  with  infe- 
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rior  wines  ; and  in  unfavourable  seasons 
they  are  gathered  whilst  they  are  wet, 
and  with  many  of  them  quite  musty,  and 
are  thrown  into  the  pressing  vats  without 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  in  the  useful  and 
agreeable  work  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  mode  of  making  and  storing  wines 
in  different  countries.  After  describing 
the  way  of  gathering  in  the  vintage  in 
France,  and  informing  us  that  for  white 
wine  the  grapes  are  rarely  picked  from 
the  clusters,  the  stems  being  put  into  the 
wine-press  with  the  fruit,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  astringent  principle  con- 
tained in  them  imparts  to  the  wine  a ca- 
pacity of  endurance,  and  informing  us 
that  in  Spain  all  the  grapes  spoiled, 
insect-eaten,  and  rotten,  are  pressed  out 
with  the  good,  even  for  the  best  sherries, 
whereas,  in  France,  the  spoiled  grapes, 
except  for  the  very  common  wines,  are 
cai’efully  rejected,  he  says — 

“ Grapes  were  anciently  trodden  out 
after  being  exposed  on  a level  floor  to  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays  for  ten  days,  and 
were  then  placed  in  the  shade  for  five 
days  more,  in  order  to  mature  the  saccha- 
rine matter.  This  practice  is  still  fol- 
lowed in  certain  cases  in  one  or  two  of 
the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago ; at 
St.  Lucar  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  at  least  in 
Calabria,  and  in  a few  of  the  north-eastern 
departments  of  France.  The  fermenta- 
tion is  facilitated  greatly  by  this  process. 
In  some  parts  of  France,  a laboui’er  rvith 
sabots  (wooden  shoes)  treads  the  gi'apes 
out  as  they  come  from  the  vineyard  in  a 
square  box,  having  holes  in  the  bottom, 
placed  over  a vat,  a very  barbarous  me- 
thod. The  murk  is  then  removed,  and 
he  proceeds  with  fresh  grapes,  until  the 
vat  beneath  is  full.  Sometimes  they  are 
squeezed  in  troughs,  by  naked  men  getting 
into  the  vats,  using  both  sabots  and  hands 
at  once.  In  other  places  the  press  is  first 
used,  under  which  the  bunches  of  grapes 
are  placed,  and  the  must  is  pressed  out ; 
but  it  is  found  that  by  this  mode  the 
gi-apes  oppose  a resistance  so  strong  as  to 
render  the  operation  tedious.  A better 
mode  than  treading  has  been  adopted,  not 
unfrequently,  in  France.  Two  wooden 
cylinders,  turning  in  opposite  directions, 
are  employed  to  crush  the  fruit.  There 
is  a still  more  complete  invention  of  a 
machine  by  M.  Acher,  of  Chartres,  which 
does  not  permit  a single  grape  to  escape 
its  action. 

“ Tlie  wine-press  differa  in  construc- 
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tiou  in  different  countries.  There  are 
several  kinds.  It  lias  already  been  ob- 
served, that  for  red  wine  the  grapes  are 
trodden  before  they  are  pressed,  to  dis- 
engage the  colouring  matter  from  the 
skins ; and  that  in  making  white  wine 
this  operation  is  never  performed.  In 
either  case,  when  the  press  is  applied,  the 
first  pressing  is  dispatched  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Of  presses,  there  are  commonly 
the  small  and  the  large.  The  first  is  a 
simple  screw-press,  furnished  with  blocks 
of  wood,  to  replace  the  void  Mdien  the 
miu’k  hiis  been  pressed  neaidy  to  its  utmost. 
This  common  press  is  easily  understood. 
Instead,  however,  of  placing  the  bar  which 
turns  the  screw  in  a hole  in  the  screw 
itself,  it  is  frequently  omitted  altogether. 
A wheel,  of  a diameter  as  large  as  the 
space  between  the  cheeks  of  the  press  will 
allow,  is  substituted,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  grooved  to  receive  a rope,  that 
it  may  act  in  the  way  a rope  acts  upon  a 
drum  in  mining  machinery.  One  end  of 
this  rope  is  attached  to  a capstan,  with  a 
wheel  of  large  diameter,  forming  the  cir- 
cumference of  half  a dozen  spokes,  which 
are  the  levers.  The  rope  from  the  press 
being  wound  round  the  main  tree  of  the 
capstan,  is  turned  by  men  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  radii,  and  consequently  exerts 
an  immense  power  upon  the  murk.  Others 
have  a wheel  fixed  to  the  screw,  by  the 
spokes  of  which  they  are  worked.  Presses 
are  generally  of  oak,  about  eight  feet 
square.  Some  have  two  screws.  Most 
of  the  presses  used  in  wine  countries  might 
he  greatly  improved  in  the  workmanship. 
In  Spain,  they  are  very  rude,  many  being 
mere  levers;  while  in  certain  districts 
portable  ones  are  employed,  carried  from 
vineyard  to  vineyard. 

“ The  plank  which  rests  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  press,  on  which  the  grapes  are 
placed,  is  called  the  maye  in  France.  It 
is  furrowed,  and  slopes  a little  for  the 
wine  to  run  forwards,  where  one  channel 
conveys  it  into  a vat  sunk  in  the  ground. 
When  the  press  is  heaped  as  high  as  is 
thought  necessary,  three  pieces,  or  rather 
beams  of  wood,  are  placed  upon  the  grapes 
parallel  with  the  side  of  the  press — one  in 
the  middle,  and  one  at  each  extremity  of 
the  heap,  on  which  rest  thick  planks,  t^ieir 
ends  towards  the  cheeks.  Upon  these  again 
rest  transverse  beams,  and  over  them  the 
beam  attached  to  the  screw  comes  down. 

“ At  first  the  press  is  used  gently,  that 
the  wine  may  not  overflow.  The  pressure 
is  then  gradually  increased,  until  the  murk 
is  moderately  aeteil  upon.  This  is  the 
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first  pressing.  The  giupes  that  diil  not 
sustain  j)ressure,  being  scattered  over  the 
edges  <;f  the  heap,  are  now  gathered  uj), 
the  press  relaxed,  and  being  placed  upon 
tbe  murk,  the  press  is  tightened  again. 
The  wine  from  this  is  called  of  the  second 
pressing.  The  edges  of  the  whole  mass 
are  now  squared  down  with  a cutting  in- 
strument, so  that  the  ma.ss  of  fruit  is  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  an  immense  oblong 
cake,  upon  which  the  cuttings  of  the  edges 
are  heaped,  and  the  press  worked  again, 
which  makes  wine  of  the  third  pressing, 
or,  as  the  wine  maker  calls  it,  ‘ wine  of 
the  first  cutting.’  The  pressing  and  cutting 
are  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  what 
liquid  flows  is  called  among  the  labourers 
wine  of  the  second  or  third  cutting.  Last 
of  all,  the  murk  is  frequently  steeped  to 
make  piquette^  or  small  wine  for  the  la- 
bourers. At  Ay,  in  Cbampagne,  the 
press  is  used  with  great  power,  and  the 
murk  is  as  hard  as  a board. 

“ The  wine  of  the  first  pressing  is  always 
kept  apart  from  the  rest,  especially  when 
the  season  is  hot,  and  the  fruit  ripe.  It 
would  be  apt  to  take  a red  colour  if  mixed 
with  wine  of  the  second  pressing,  when  it 
is  designed  to  make  white  ■wine.  There 
are  seasons,  however,  when  it  is  useful  to 
mingle  the  first  and  second  pressings.  The 
third,  in  France,  must  never  be  mixed 
with  the  two  first.  In  Spain,  the  agua 
pies,  or  last  pressing,  is  often  mingled 
•with  the  first,  although  a jar  or  two  of 
water  has  been  flung  upon  the  murk  be- 
tween the  pressings. 

“ The  larger  class  of  wine-press  consists 
of  a screw,  acting  upon  the  extremity  of 
two  immense  levers.  It  is  capable  of 
making  no  less  than  twenty-five  pieces  of 
wine  in  four  hours.  Mliere  vineyards 
are  extensive,  as  it  is  desirable  to  press  tbe 
produce  of  the  gathering  in  one  day,  how- 
ever large  in  quantity,  this  press  is  useful ; 
but  it  is  the  instrument  for  making  a large 
quantity  of  secondary  wine,  rather  than  a 
little  of  a choice  character,  and  is  used 
principally  by  the  larger  wine  growers. 
There  is  one  species  of  wine  made  w ith- 
out beating,  treading,  or  pressing ; this  is 
wiiat  they  call  in  Spain  ‘ lagriina.'  The 
grapes  melting  with  ripeness,  are  sus- 
pended in  bunches,  and  the  wine  is  the 
produce  of  the  droppings.  This  can  only 
be  effected  with  the  muscatel  grape  of  the 
warm  South.  In  this  way  the  richest 
IVIalaga  is  made.  In  C,>qwus,  the  grapes 
are  beaten  with  mallets  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  marble,  w ith  a reservoir  cither  at 
the  side  or  at  one  end. 
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“ The  vats  are  always  cleaned  and  juit 
in  order  by  the  time  the  vintage  com- 
mences, in  those  countries  where  due  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  character  of  the  wine. 
The  fermentation,  carried  on  in  barrels  in 
Spain,  in  France  and  Germany  is  effected 
in  vats  more  or  less  capacious.  Some 
wash  their  vats  with  particular' substances. 
Vats  made  of  stone  are  washed  with  layers 
of  quick  lime,  to  saturate  the  malic  acid 
existing  in  the  must.  Many  wash  the 
vats  with  n ann  water  if  they  are  made  of 
wood ; or  with  brandy,  decoctions  of  aro- 
matic plants,  salt  water,  boiling  must,  and 
similar  liquids.  The  practice  of  using 
quick  lime  for  this  purpose  is  very  liable 
to  injure  the  wine. 

“ The  quicker  the  vinous  fermentation 
is  effected,  the  better  is  the  wine.  To 
this  end  each  vat  is  filled  on  the  same  day, 
wherever  the  process  is  well  understood  ; 
but  they  are  not  quite  filled  up,  lest  the 
must  should  ferment  over.  Vats  of  a very 
large  size  are  not  often  employed  in  cold 
climates,  where  the  seasons  are  hazardous, 
because  they  take  too  long  a time  to  fill. 
In  warm  climates,  the  larger  the  vat  the 
more  active  is  the  fermentation. 

“Fermentation  is  the  mysterious  change 
of  certain  vegetable  matters,  when  sepa- 
rated fi-om  the  vital  stem,  and  about  to 
form  new  combinations.  It  is  rendered 
active  by  warmth,  while  it  is  retarded  by 
cold.  The  great  principle  is  the  saccha- 
rine, without  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
expect  perfect  fermentation.  Yet  the 
saccharine  principle  will  remain  inactive, 
indess  it  be  combined  with  other  vegetable 
matter  in  due  quantity  to  effect  the  result 
desired.  A relative  proportion  of  sugar 
must  combine  with  the'  substances  thus 
necessary.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ascertain,  by  an  instrument,  when  fer- 
mentation is  perfect,  but  its  success  is 
doubtful,  and  of  the  precise  time  experi- 
ence alone  still  remains  the  judge. 

“ The  temperature  of  twelve  degrees  of 
Eeaumur,  or  fifty-nine  of  Fahrenheit,  is 
most  conducive  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
cess; and  therefore,  when  the  weather 
retards  the  fermentation,  it  is  customary 
in  the  North  to  add  hot  must,  to  hasten 
its  progress : this  must  is  not  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  fire  longer  than  to  obtain 
the  highest  degree  of  heat  possible  with- 
out actual  ebullition.  If  the  season  has 
been  cold,  sugar  in  a small  quantity  is 
sometimes  added  to  the  must,  if  the  sac- 
charine matter  be  deficient;  shoots  of 
peach  or  almond  trees,  or  a handful  or 
two  of  dry  elder  flowers,  are  also  added. 


The  must  is  stirred  and  agitated,  and  then 
covered  up.  In  many  places  the  mode  of 
management  is  different  from  this,  but 
not  materially  so.  In  warm  weather, 
when  fermentation  proceeds  naturally 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  no  artificial  me- 
thods are  taken  to  expedite  it,  as  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  North, 
when  the  sesison  is  propitious,  the  feiTnen- 
tation  is  best  left  to  nature. 

“ Vinous  fermentation  begins  in  a few 
hours,  or  may  be  retarded  several  days, 
especially  if  there  be  no  communication 
between  the  must  and  the  atmospheric 
air ; for  though  wine  will  ferment  when 
excluded  from  atmospheric  communica- 
tion, it  then  ferments  exceedingly  slow. 
Some  erroneously  contend  that  the  wine 
thus  treated  is  better,  and  keeps  its  bou- 
quet in  higher  perfection. 

“ Sugar,  vegetable  extract,  tartarous 
and  malic  acid,  and  water,  are  essential 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  wine ; 
and  as  they  vary  in  quantity  in  the  fruit, 
different  residts  are  produced  on  the  must 
undergoing  fermentation.  The  vegetable 
extract,  or  leaven,  is  a principle  plentiful 
in  wheat,  and  bears  the  character  of  albu- 
men, in  which  azote  is  also  ascertained  to 
be  present.  If  on  fermentation  a good 
proportion  of  tartar  does  not  appear,  a dry 
wine  will  not  be  the  product ; for  in  the 
rich  luscious  wines  there  is  the  smaller 
quantity  of  tartar,  the  great  richness  of 
the  grape  occasioning  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter to  be  in  excess.  This  difference  in 
the  fruit  is  caused  by  the  climate  and  sun, 
and  the  excessive  ripeness  of  the  grape, 
even  to  the  shrivelling  of  the  skin  in  some 
cases.  Thus  the  rich  sweet  grape  of  the 
climate  of  Malaga,  in  which  sugar  abounds, 
as  may  be  expected,  produces  a wine  very 
different  from  Burgundy,  where  the  tar- 
taric and  saccharine  principles  are  perhaps 
nearly  on  an  equality.  In  the  Malaga 
wine,  the  sugar  is  not  all  decomposed  in 
fermentation ; in  Burgundy,  it  is  wholly 
so.  The  saccharine  matter  is  in  dry  wines 
wholly  changed  by  fermentation  into  spirit, 
or  alcohol,  from  simple  vinous  fei'menta- 
tion.  This  is  most  probably  not  the  case 
with  the  luscious  southern  Avines,  or  they 
would  be  much  more  spirituous  than  they 
are.  Distillation,  however,  shews  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  that  may  be  obtained 
from  them  to  be  much  greater  than  from 
the  wines  of  the  North.  In  Franee,  the 
wines  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  or  Burgundy, 
give  only  one-eighth  of  their  weiglit  in 
the  brandy  of  commerce  on  distillation  ; 
those  of  the  Gironde,  or  Bordelais,  a fifth  ; 
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•while  a generous  wine  of  the  Drome, 
yields  a third  part  of  spirit. 

“ Tlie  second  fermentation  in  the  cask 
is  a miniature  repetition  of  that  in  the  vat. 
A precipitation  again  takes  place,  and  the 
^^■ine  is  afterwards  racked.  A third,  called 
the  insensible  fermentation,  continues  for 
a long  period  after  the  wine  appears  as 
perfect  as  art  can  mature  it.  Time,  which 
mellows  the  harshness  of  the  wine,  blends 
more;  intimately  the  component  parts, 
while  all  e.vtraneous  matter  and  the  tartar 
are  thrown  down,  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  cask.  It  seldom  happens  that  the 
wines  of  the  South  become  acid,  because 
the  saccharine  principle  is  more  powerful, 
from  the  action  of  the  warmer  sun,  than 
in  those  of  the  North — birt  this  will  be 
noticed  further  on. 

“ Fermentation  in  the  vat  is  at  first  what 
is  called  “ tumidtuous the  carbonic  gas 
ascends  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  with  a 
hissing  noise,  and  a scum  is  formed  on 
the  surface,  consisting  of  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  the  impurities  of  the  wine.  Heat 
is  evolved  ; the  temperature  of  the  wine 
increases  to  ninety  or  a hundred  degrees. 
At  length  the  vinous  odour  is  perceived, 
and  the  fermentation  ceasing,  all  is  quiet 
as  at  first. 

“ Those  -iHnes  which  effervesce  (vms 
mousseux)  are  impregnated  deeply  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  from  their  being  drawn 
off  before  fermentation  is  complete.  This 
gas  disengages  itself  fi’om  all  kinds  of 
wine  during  the  process  of  fermentation, 
and  when  it  ceases  to  do  so,  the  wine  is 
limpid,  and  the  taste  purely  vinous.  The 
first  period  of  fermentation  is  one  of  great 
disturbance  in  the  must,  over  the  surface 
of  which  is  collected  what  the  French  call 
the  chapeau,  the  head,  or  crust,  which 
swells  upward  as  the  fermentation  pro- 
ceeds, the  gas  escaping  through  the  pores, 
or  cracks  which  form  in  it.  When  it  is 
observed  to  sink  down,  the  time  is  arrived 
to  close  the  vat.  Space  enough  must  still 
be  left  for  the  carbonic  gas  to  free  itself. 
'J'he  time  necessary  to  complete  the  fer- 
mentation differs  according  to  the  quality 
or  ripeness  of  the  grape.'^,  the  species  of 
plant,  the  soil,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
vineyard.  In  some  places  in  France,  as 
in  Burgundy,  the  must  remains  in  the  vat 
from  six  to  thirty  hours  only.  Near  Lyons, 
it  is  left  six  or  eight  days,  or  even  as  many 
as  from  twelve  to  twenty.  In  the  south- 
east, from  twenty-five  to  forty.  At  Nar- 
bonne,  it  is  frequently  kept  for  seventy 
days,  and  the  fermentation  being  over, 
the  wine  clarifies  in  the  vat,  in  contact 
oqo 


with  the  stalks,  which  add  strength  to  it. 
It  appears  that  the  head,  daily  acquiring 
greater  consistency,  at  length  completely 
excludes  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the  wine 
is  deemed  secure.  This  usage  it  mu.st 
be  unsafe  to  depend  upon  ; there  is  great 
hazard  to  the  wine  in  the  practice.  In 
Portugal,  about  seventy  or  eighty  hours 
may  be  the  average  of  fermentation  ; in 
Spain,  from  four  to  five  days,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature.  In  Germany, 
the  stalks  are  rarely  suffered  to  remain 
during  fermentation  ; in  Portugal  always, 
and  in  Spain  too  this  is  genemlly  the 
practice. 

“ The  v.ats  and  barrels  reijuire  great  at- 
tention ; if  they  are  new,  the  wood  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  apt  to  impart 
a bad  and  bitter  taste  to  the  wne.  This 
is  guarded  against  by  repeated  wa.shings  in 
cold,  and  afterwards  in  hot  w.ater,  in  which 
peach  leaves  are  steeped,  or  by  a washing 
of  salt  water,  or  rather  soaking,  to  extract 
all  which  is  disagreeable  in  the  wood,  and 
finally  they  are  washed  with  boiling  must, 
bunged,  shaken,  and  left  to  cool.  Old 
casks  are  washed  in  hot  must,  after  the 
tartar  has  been  scraped  from  them.  In 
case  of  their  exliibiting  symptoms  of  de- 
cay, they  are  burned,  for  sooner  or  later 
the  effects  are  sure  to  be  perceived  in  the 
Avine.  Sulphur  match  is  burned  in  those 
barrels  which  afford  the  least  suspicion  of 
their  imparting  a bad  taste,  and  they  are 
set  in  a dry  place,  being  bunged  up  before 
the  match  has  expired.  Before  burning 
the  Sulphur,  the  baiTels  must  be  carefully 
dried,  for  damp  or  water  left  in  them  Avill 
make  the  wine  taste  of  sulphur.  N o pains 
are  spared  to  guard  agamst  mischief  to 
the  wine  from  this  cause.  Oak  is  the 
wood  preferred  for  casks ; but  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent  beech  is  emplo^-ed, 
because  there  is  an  opinion  that  beech- 
wood  imparts  an  agreeable  flavour  to  the 
wine,  and  brings  it  earlier  to  perfection. 
Casks,  or  barrels,  have  different  names  in 
different  provinces,  or  countries,  without 
immediate  reference  to  difference  of  mea- 
sure. Thus,  in  the  department  of  !Manie, 
a cask  is  called  queue ; Avhich  in  the  Cher 
is  denominated  tonneau;  in  Indre  et  Ix>ire, 
poiiiqon;  in  La  "S’’endee  and  La  Nievre, 
pipe;  at  I.iyons,  hoftc;  at  Bordeaux,  har- 
rique.  ’^^'^lcn  casks  are  of  a large  size 
they  are  named  muid;  and  when  of  the 
largest  that  are  made,  foudre.  The  casks 
of  I’ortugjil  are  most  commonly  denomi- 
nated pipes,  so  arc  those  of  Madeira.  In 
Spain,  at  Barcelona  and  in  Valcntia.  they 
are  the  pipe  ; at  Xercs,  the  hottu  or  butt. 
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“ Earthen  vessels,  glazed,  are  among 
the  most  ancient  receptacles  for  wine 
n hich  casks  have  superseded.  If  they  are 
the  least  porous,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
prejudicial.  The  ancients  remedied  this 
defect  by  waxing,  pitching,  or  liming 
them  ; but  the  wane  must  have  been  liable 
to  injury  from  these  materials,  and  the 
cari’iage  of  earthen  vases  must  have  ren- 
dered them  expensive  from  breakage.  At 
Pesth  in  Hungary,  marble  vessels  are  em- 
jiloyed  to  hold  wane.  In  Cyprus,  as  here- 
after stated,  conical  earthen  vessels  ai'e 
used  in  fermenting  the  wine,  sometimes 
pitched,  or  anointed  when  they  come  from 
the  furnace,  with  a boiling  mixture  of  tur- 
pentine and  pitch,  mixed  with  vine  branch 
ashes,  goats’  hair,  and  very  fine  sand, 
which  never  falls  off.  These  vessels  con- 
tain from  twelve  to  twenty  barrels,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  jar  by 
which  C}T)rus  wines  are  usually  sold. 
Notwithstanding  these  last,  a large  pro- 
portion of  Cyprus  wine  is  transported  in 
skins.  Limed  vessels,  and  those  of  mar- 
ble, are  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  wine 
to  its  great  detriment. 

“ The  precise  time  for  drawing  off  wine 
from  the  vat,  after  the  fermentation  is 
perfect,  can  be  attained  only  by  experi- 
ence. The  moment  the  head  sinks,  visible 
fermentation  has  ceased  in  the  rising  of 
gas  bubbles,  but  the  sensible  heat  being 
over,  it  is  not  always  proper  to  draw  off 
the  liquid.  Sometimes  the  proper  period 
is  not  less  than  twenty  hours  after  the 
■\\dne  drawn  into  a glass  seems  fine  enough, 
and  in  all  respects  ready  to  draw.  When 
the  mne  is  drawn  off,  the  murk  remaining 
in  the  vat  is  again  subjected  to  pressure. 
It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  this  last  wine 
is  mixed  with  what  is  first  drawn  off  from 
the  vat,  to  its  great  deterioration.” 

Mr.  Redding  here  gives  some  infor- 
mation as  to  cellarage ; it  is  very  similar 
to  what  we  have  given  under  the  head 
Cellak. 

“ The  wine  cellared  from  the  vintage 
requires  new  cares  to  render  it  fit  for  the 
market.  The  casks,  in  consequence  of 
the  disengagement  of  the  cai-bonic  gas 
still  remaining,  are  not  quite  filled  up,  to 
allow  space  for  the  secondary  fermenta- 
tion. About  two  inches  from  the  hung  is 
left  vacant.  A hole  is  made  near  the 
bung,  and  stopped  with  a wooden  pin,  to 
let  out  the  gas  from  time  to  time,  as  it  fills 
up  the  space  above  the  wine,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  external  air  enter. 
When  it  is  found  that  no  more  gas  escapes, 
the  barrels  are  filled,  and  hermetically 


closed.  This  last  fillingin  France  is  known 
by  the  term  oniller^  to  ullage,  and  in  some 
places  this  operation  is  performed  every 
day  for  the  first  month,  every  fourth  for 
the  second,  and  every  eighth  until  the 
wine  is  racked.  In  this  way  the  cele- 
brated Hermitage  wines  are  treated.  At 
Bordeaux  it  is  performed  every  eighth 
day.  The  wine  used  for  filling  should  be 
of  a quality  equal  to  that  in  the  cask. 
The  cellars  must  be  visited  daily,  and  the 
wine  frequently  tasted,  to  judge  of  its 
state. 

“ VWien  casks  are  neglected  to  be  filled 
xxp,  a white  mouldiness,  styled  ‘ the  flower’ 
by  the  French,  covei’s  the  surface  of  the 
wine,  which  soon  renders  it  unfit  for 
drinking.  To  remedy  this,  the  atmospheric 
air  is  forced  out,  after  which  lighted  sul- 
phur is  introdxxced,  and  the  barrel  is  struck 
to  make  all  the  air  bxibbles  I'ise  to  the 
sui’face,  and  force  the  moxxldiness  toxx'ards 
the  bung ; the  cask  is  then  gradually  filled, 
and  the  mouldiness  collected  at  the  bung- 
hole,  until  it  all  comes  away. 

“ It  is  said  that  there  is  a sympathy 
between  the  wine  in  the  cellar  and  the 
vine.  The  former  is  observed  to  woi'k  in 
a remarkable  manner  xvhen  the  vine  puts 
forth  its  bxxds.  The  fermentation  at  this 
period  is  often  obliged  to  be  resisted  by 
artificial  methods,  by  sxxlphate  of  lime, 
camphor,  sulphuric  acid,  and  even  the  ap- 
plication of  ice. 

“ The  next  operation  is  the  racking,  to 
separate  the  -wine  from  the  lees.  In 
Cyprus,  the  wine  is  kept  on  the  lees  to  the 
last.  In  France,  racking  is  indispensable ; 
such  is  the  difference  ai-ising  from  climate 
and  soil.  In  some  countries  the  wine  is 
i-acked  in  the  first  December  after  the 
vintage,  in  others,  once  a year  in  Febi’uaiy 
01'  March.  The  first  year,  in  some  places, 
wines  are  txvdce  racked,  in  spring  ancl 
autumn ; in  others  in  IMay  and  December, 
if  possible,  during  a frost.  The  necessity 
for  racking  more  than  once  a year  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  -vxdne.  Some 
xvines,  of  a generous  quality,  will  remain 
on  the  lees  three  or  four  years,  bxxt  in 
general  they  should  be  racked  before  the 
first  vernal  equinox.  There  arc  some 
who,  instead  of  racking,  by  troubling  the 
wine,  and  remixing  it  xvith  the  lees,  estab- 
lish a second  time  a species  of  fermenta- 
tion, which  is  intended  to  ameliorate  its 
quality ; but  this  must  be  executed  xvith 
great  care,  to  avoid  ascescency,  and  the 
xvine  must  be  racked  the  instant  it  ap- 
l>roaches  fermentation,  and  be  placed  in  a 
colder  situation  than  that  it  iireviously  oc- 
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cupied,  having  fined  it  hefore  the  raeldng, 
if  it  appeal’  at  all  trouhled.  This  should 
be  done  in  <lry,  fine  weather. 

“ In  racking  wine,  the  ciisk  should  he 
bored  about  three  fingers’  breadth  above 
the  projecting  part  of  the  staves,  with  <an 
instrument  made  on  purpose,  and  the  cock 
introduced  so  as  not  to  waste  more  than 
a few  drops  of  the  wine,  and  exclude  in 
the  operation  the  smallest  portion  of  ex- 
ternal air.  The  bung  is  slightly  lifted,  to 
permit  air  enough  to  enter  and  set  the 
wine  running.  At  Beaune,  in  the  Cote 
d’Or,  the  wines  of  which  rank  so  high  in 
estimation,  they  are  racked  by  means  of 
a brass  tap,  having  a straight  stem.  To 
this  stem  is  fixed  another  tube,  the  end  of 
which  is  inserted  in  a wooden  pipe,  of  a 
slightly  conical  form,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  empty  cask.  The  cask  is  placed 
on  the  side ; a small  hole  or  two  are  bored 
with  a gimlet  in  the  uppermost  stave, 
which,  when  the  cask  is  full,  are  stopped 
up,  and  the  cask  set  in  its  place.  The 
Avine  is  thus  racked  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance. 

“ In  some  parts  of  France,  as  at  Con- 
drieu,  on  the  Rhone,  the  wine  is  racked 
two  or  three  times,  twenty  or  thirty  hours 
only  passing  between  each  operation.  If 
the  wine  is  displaced  for  any  reason,  while 
in  the  grower’s  hands,  it  is  generally  racked 
each  time.  At  Xeres,  the  sherries  are 
racked  in  general  but  once,  although  there 
may  be  here  and  there  a particular  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

“ Wines  which  do  not  become  limpid 
by  racking,  are  submitted  to  the  further 
process  of  fining,  as  afterwards  described 
in  this  work,  and  then  racked.  Many 
kinds  of  Avine  require,  from  the  extreme 
fineness  of  the  particles  of  the  lees  held  in 
suspension,  to  be  put  through  this  process 
before  they  are  fit  for  the  market.  The 
Avine,  during  the  operation,  is  ahvays 
strongly  agitated  AA'ith  a cleft  stick.  It 
is  observed  that  the  inferior  Avines  lose 
their  harshness  by  this  process,  and  that 
the  best  growths  acquire  greater  delicacy. 

“ A Avord  or  two  may  here  be  added 
respecting  the  employment  of  sulphur 
matches,  Avhich  sometimes  imparts  a slight 
taste  to  Avines  when  ill  done.  Its  object 
is  to  impart  to  wine  clearness  and  the 
})rinciple  of  preservation,  and  to  prevent 
fermentation.  A little  cotton  cloth  is 
rolled  np,  until  it  is  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  half  in  diameter,  and  six  or  seven 
inches  long.  This  is  dipped  in  melted 
sulphur,  to  Avhich,  rather  fancifully,  cer- 
tain aromatic  perfumes,  extracted  from 
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SAA'cet-smelling  flowers,  are  sometimes 
added.  'The  match  is  lighted,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  cask  by  means  of  an  iron 
wire,  the  bung  is  then  clo.sed.  This  pro- 
cess injures  the  colour  of  some  of  the  red 
Avines,  and  the  substitution  of  a little 
brandy  flung  into  the  cask,  and  set  on 
fire  by  an  inflamed  string,  or  cord,  while 
the  hand  is  kept  over  the  bung-hole,  is 
found  to  ansAver  the  same  purpose,  Avith- 
out  injuring  the  Avine. 

“ In  the  south  of  France,  a quantity  of 
Avine  is  made,  called  viuet,  for  Avhich  the 
grapes  are  trodden  and  pressed  at  the 
vintage,  and  the  Avine  is  fined  immediately, 
to  prevent  fermentation.  This  Avine,  or 
rather  must,  is  next  poured  into  a barrel, 
until  it  is  only  a fourth  part  filled;  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  several  sulphur 
matches  are  then  burned,  and  the  bung 
closed  npon  the  fumes.  The  cask  is  noAv 
violently  shaken  until  the  sulphureous  gas 
is  absorbed,  so  that  none  escapes  on  open- 
ing the  bung.  IMore  must  is  then  added, 
and  fresh  sulphur,  and  the  cask  treated  as 
before.  This  is  repeated  several  times, 
until  the  cask  is  full.  This  must  ne\'er 
ferments ; it  has  a SAveetish  flavour,  and  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur.  A quantity  of 
proof  spirit  is  now  added,  and  a Avine 
highly  spirituous  is  the  product.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Calabrian  Avine.  It  is 
generally  employed  to  give  strength, 
sweetness,  and  durability  to  AA'ines  Avhich 
lack  these  qualities.” 

Of  late  years,  cargoes  of  grapes  have 
been  exported  from  France  to  England, 
and  there  converted  into  wine.  In  a feAv 
instances  the  plan  has  been  successful ; 
but,  although,  as  a source  of  trade,  this 
may  ansAver  the  purpose  of  speculators, 
it  is  a poor  econom}’’  to  iutport  the  grapes 
fi’om  which  AAnne  is  made,  AA’hen  the  wine 
itself  can  be  had  in  perfection.  It  is  said 
that  much  of  the  British  Champagne 
manufactured  in  London  is  made  from 
grapes  thus  imported,  and  this  ma}'  be 
true ; but  although  the  Avine  so  made 
may  have  the  taste  and  effervescing  pro- 
perty of  Champagne  Avine,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  it  can  be  good,  for  the 
grapes  must  be  in  an  unripe  state  Avhen 
packed,  and  in  the  transport  they  arc 
liable  to  deterioration.  It  is  not  imj>ro- 
bable  that  some  of  the  imitation  Chani- 

fagne  Avine  sold  in  England  is  made  from 
Inglish  grapes  ; the  want  of  natural  sac- 
charine matter  i.eing  supplied  by  the 
addition  of  sugar,  and  the  flavour  i^f 
champagne  being  imparted  Iw  artificial 
means.  ^ There  are  seasons  in  England  in 
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wliicii  wine,  of  by  no  means  a bad  ([uality, 
may  be  made  iVom  ICnglisb  grapes,  but 
this  can  only  be  when  the  snn  has  bad 
more  than  usual  power.  If  the  Hunga- 
rian plan  of  evaporating  some  of  the  aque- 
ous fluid  by  artificial  heat,  when  the  sun 
will  not  do  it,  were  to  be  tried,  perhaps  a 
very  good  wine  might  be  produced  ; but 
even  in  that-  case,  sugar  must  be  added, 
and  we  doubt  much  whether  it  would 
not  be  much  more  economical  to  import 
wine  than,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  make  it. 

^^ery  good  table  wine,  both  white  and 
red,  is  made  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland, 
and  some  of  the  Muscat  wine  of  the  Va- 
lois is  delicious ; but  these  wines  are  not 
sufficiently  full-bodied  for  exportation  to 
England,  and  in  France  they  are  not 
wanted.  The  wines  of  Italy  are,  for  the 
most  part,  full-bodied  ; but  many  of  them 
have  an  acidity  mixed  with  a sweetness 
which  is  not  agreeable.  The  wine  most 
exported  is  the  Lacryma  Christi ; but  this 
is  by  no  means  equal  in  quality  or  flavour 
to  some  of  the  wines  of  the  south  of 
France,  w'hich  are  to  be  had  cheaper. 
Falconian  wine  is  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  the  Italian  wines,  and  bears  a high 
price  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  not  consi- 
dered, however,  by  physicians,  to  be  a 
wholesome  beverage.  The  Rhenish  wines 
enjoy  a high  reputation  in  England,  and 
the  lighter  kind,  called  Moselle,  is  consi- 
dered to  be  very  wholesome.  The  praises 
of  old  Hock  are  in  every  mouth ; but  this 
wine,  when  in  high  perfection,  is  sold  at 
an  enormous  price.  The  most  esteemed 
wine  of  these  growths  is  that  of  Johannis- 
berg : this  is  reserved,  almost  exclu- 
sively, for  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  as 
the  finer  sorts  are  sold  as  high  as  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  shillings  per  bottle. 
Many  physicians  set  down  all  the  Rhenish 
wines  as  improper  for  dyspeptic  persons, 
on  account,  as  they  say,  of  the  excess  of 
acid  which  they  contain.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  w’hat  are  called  acid  wines 
are  not  necessarily  over  acid,  and  that  the 
defect,  if  it  exist,  may  be  counteracted  by 
the  properties  of  the  wine.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a few  glasses  of  genuine  hock 
can  injure  any  person  whose  stomach  will 
bear  wine  at  all.  There  are  persons,  in- 
deed, to  whom  wine  of  any  kind,  hock, 
port,  sherry,  or  claret,  is  like  poison. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  su- 
periority of  the  wines  of  France,  taken 
collectively,  over  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, the  sale  of  French  wines  in  England 
is  in  a very  small  proportion  to  that  of 


the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; and,  as 
table  wine,  the  product  of  1*  rench  vine- 
yards is  little  seen,  except  in  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy.  This  is  to  be  regretted ; for 
certainly  the  vins  ordinaires  of  France 
are  very  superior,  as  far  as  health  is  con- 
cerned, to  those  of  the  Peninsula.  Amongst 
the  Spanish  wines  there  is  one,  Alicant, 
which,  as  a cordial,  is  much  recommended 
to  persons  of  debilitated  constitution.  Its 
effects  are  frequently  almost  miraculous  ; 
but  it  should  be  taken  with  great  modera- 
tion, for  it  is  not  only  alcoholic,  but  it 
has  tonic  properties  of  so  decided  a cha- 
racter, that  excess  in  the  use  of  it  brings 
on  fever,  and  therefore  increases  the  de- 
bility which  it  was  intended  to  remove. 
This  wine,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  which 
may  be  taken  in  fining  it,  has  a tendency 
to  become  thick  and  ropy  when  it  has 
been  long  in  bottle.  As  soon  as  it  Begins 
to  thicken,  it  should  be  poured  from  the 
bottles  into  a cask,  and  be  again  fined,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  re-bottled.  If  this  is 
done,  it  will  keep  good  for  a number  of 
years,  and  rather  improve  than  fall  off  in 
flavour.  Malaga  wine  is  also  recom- 
mended to  convalescents.  There  are, 
however,  so  many  qualities  of  Malaga, 
that  the  mere  name  of  the  wne  is  not 
sufficient  to  obtain  for  it  the  preference  in 
such  cases.  The  best  Malaga  has  an  oily 
appearance,  and  a fine  richness  of  flavour, 
and  is  not  so  alcoholic  as  the  general 
gTowth  of  that  part  of  Spain.  All  the 
Spanish  wines  are  moi’e  or  less  objection- 
able, on  account  of  their  strength ; but 
there  are  some  which  are  hardly  potable, 
from  the  strong  earthy  flavour  which 
they  possess,  and  which  arises  chiefly  from 
want  of  care  in  the  cultivation.  The  soil 
alone  would  not  cause  this  unpleasant 
flavour,  if  the  vines  were  carefully  culti- 
vated. Many  Spanish  wines  have  also  an 
unpleasant  taste  from  their  being  kept  in 
skins,  particularly  goat  skins.  The  flavour 
communicated  by  these  skins,  although 
much  modified  by  age,  never  disappears 
entirely.  Spanish  wine  of  the  superior 
sort,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  ports,  is  not  put  into  skins,  but  into 
wooden  casks ; a very  large  portion  of  the 
wines  of  Spain,  however,  having  to  be 
conveyed  to  a distance  upon  the  backs  of 
mules,  is  put  into  skins  for  the  conve- 
nience of  transport.  The  practice  of  put- 
ting wine  into  skins  is  much  less  common 
in  Fortugal.  There  is  no  wine  which  has 
a higher  reputation  abroad  than  sherry, 
when  it  is  good.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  wine  in  wliicli  the  qualities, 
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nccording'  to  the  vineyards  which  yield  it, 
differ  so  much,  or  which  are  more  suscep- 
tible of  falsification.  At  Xeres  itself,  where 
this  wine  is  grown,  the  price  for  the  finer 
sorts  is  greater  than  what  sherry  is  fre- 
(luently  sold  for  in  England,  after  payment 
of  the  duty  and  expenses.  It  is  not  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  suppose  that  sherry  can 
be  at  the  same  time  good  and  low  priced. 
The  worse  sherry  is  in  its  natural  state, 
the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  brandy  added 
to  it  before  it  is  e.xported ; for  in  this  way 
only  is  it  made  full-bodied  and  fit  for  the 
London  market.  There  is  very  little 
sherry,  even  of  the  finer  qualities,  ex- 
ported without  some  brandy  being  added 
to  it ; and  this  practice  is  the  more  ob- 
jectionable, as  the  brandy  which  is  added 
is  usually  of  a very  inferior  quality  to  that 
which  is  made  in  France.  Almost  every 
wine  merchant,  in  selling  sherry,  warrants 
it  to  be  free  from  the  admixture  of  brandy ; 
and  he  may  do  so  very  safely,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  on  analysis,  (except  from 
experience,  as  to  the  quantity  of  alco- 
hol which  a particular  wine  contains,) 
whether  the  spirit  which  is  separated  on 
distillation  is  that  which  was  furnished 
by  the  wine  itself,  or  whether  any  por- 
tion of  it  was  added  to  the  wine  in  the 
cask.  AVheii  wines,  in  their  natural  state, 
are  not  sufficiently  alcoholic  for  keeping, 
the  addition  of  the  quantity  of  brandy 
W'hich  is  necessary  to  give  to  them  body 
and  maturity  is  not  of  itself  prejudicial ; 
but  when  this  quantity  is  in  excess,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  inferior  wines,  it 
may  be  productive  of  derangement  of  the 
system,  particulaily  when  the  brandy 
itself  is  of  inferior  quality.  Sherries  and 
Madeiras  are  also  very  much  adulterated 
with  white  Cape  wines.  There  is  nothing 
deleterious  in  this  mixture,  but  it  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  public ; even  ordinary 
sherry  being  dearer  than  the  best  Cape 
wine.  If  two-thirds  of  white  Cape  he 
added  to  one-third  of  really  good  sheiTy, 
the  flavour  of  the  latter  is  communicated 
to  the  former,  and  a very  marketable  ar- 
ticle is  produced.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  in  many  of  these  admixtures  the 
quantity  of  sherry  is  less  thdn  one-third, 
and  that  certain  drugs  are  added,  to  give 
to  the  wine  the  peculiar  nut  flavour  of 
good  sherry.  One  writer  on  wines  has 
asserted  that  castor  oil,  in  small  quantity, 
will  communicate  much  of  the  nut  flavour 
to  white  Cape  wine.  AVe  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  as  to  the  truth  or  falseliood  of 
this  statement : it  is  certain  that,  ns  far 
as  healtli  is  concerned,  more  injurious 
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ingredients  than  castor  oil  might  be 
added. 

The  wines  of  Greece  vary  very  much 
in  flavour  and  quality,  d'he  best  are 
those  of  Cyprus,  which  will  retain  their 
goodness,  both  as  to  body  and  flavour,  for 
even  more  than  half  a century.  In  its 
natural  state,  Cyprus  wine  is  very  agree- 
able, notwithstanding  a slight  taste  of 
the  skin  in  which  it  is  kept  before  it  is 
bottled ; it  is  balsamic,  and  generally 
agrees  with  the  stomach.  Being,  how- 
ever, a very  dear  wine,  it  is  subject  to 
falsification ; indeed,  in  France,  where 
Cyprus  wine  figures  in  the  carte  of  almost 
every  restaurateur  of  note,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  obtain  a glass  of  wine  under 
the  name  of  Cyprus,  in  which  there  is  a 
single  drop  of  the  real  article.  There  are 
wine  manufacturers  in  the  south  of  France 
who,  with  the  wines  of  their  own  country, 
and  with  the  addition  of  drugs,  imitate 
foreign  wines  of  every  description.  The 
imitation  is  rarely  such  as  to  deceive  a 
person  who  has  only  once  tasted  the  wine 
which  is  imitated,  but  the  public  at  large 
ai’e  deceived  with  great  facility.  The  best 
Greek  wine,  after  Cyprus,  is  that  called 
Stanqon,  which  is  sweeter  than  Cyprus, 
but  has  a very  agreeable  bouquet.  The 
Chio  wine  has  also  a high  name,  and  is 
by  many  called  nectar.  This  wine  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  by  whom 
it  was  used  in  their  offerings  to  their  gods. 
Very  httle  of  this  udne  finds  its  way  to 
Europe.  SjTacuse  wme  is  also  excellent ; 
but  it  is  seldom  seen  out  of  the  countr}'. 
There  is  a malmsey  wme  made  at  Cyprus, 
which  has  a filie  muscatel  flavour,  and  is 
sold  for  Syracuse. 

The  wines  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
both  white  and  red,  are  huported  into 
England  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of 
them  are  really  very  good  and  wholesome. 
The  red  wine  called  Pontac,  and  the 
white  wine  called  Cape  Stein,  are,  when 
carefully  made,  and  from  the  best  vine- 
yards, equal  to  many  of  the  wines  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ; but  much  of  the  Cape  wine 
has  what  is  called  in  France  the  gont  du 
terroir:  much  of  this  depends  upon  the 
soil ; but  more  depends  uix)n  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vine  and  the  preparation  of  its 
product.  Great  improvement  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  growth  and  preparation 
of  wine  at  the  Cape.  Amines  have  been  , 
imported  fi'om  France  and  planted  in  jw- 
sitions  favourable  to  the  development  of 
their  peculiar  properties ; and  many  I'rench 
cultivators  have  been  induced  to  emigrate 
to  the  Cape,  where  their  experience  must 
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prove  of  great  benefit.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  in  France,  and  all  wine 
countries,  care  alone  will  not  produce  the 
best  qualities  of  wine  in  all  situations. 
There,  as  in  France,  the  peculiar  position 
of  one  vinej'^ard  will  command  a great 
superiority  over  another,  and  a slight 
variation  of  soil  will  effect  a vast  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  product ; but  if,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  one  wine  will 
continue  to  be  superior  to  another,  there 
is  no  reason  why,  in  so  favourable  a cli- 
mate for  the  production  of  wme,  any  of  it 
should  he  bad.  Some  persons  affect  great 
contempt  for  all  the  wines  of  the  Cape, 
merely  because  they  are  cheap ; and  yet 
there  are  probably  some  among  them  who 
do  not  scruple  to  serve  them  at  their  tables 
under  borrowed  names.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  imwholesome  wines,  and  very 
few  of  them  require  brandy  for  exportation. 
That  brandy  is  added  by  the  wine  mer- 
chants in  London,  to  some  of  the  lighter 
sorts,  is  probable ; but  if  a respectable  wine 
merchant  be  desired  to  deliver  them  to  the 
purchaser  in  their  natural  state,  he  will  do 
so.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  en- 
terprising wine  grower  at  the  Cape  would 
turn  his  attention  to  the  production  of 
some  of  the  lighter  red  \vines  for  the  table  ; 
such  as  those  of  Bordeaux.  We'  know 
not  whether  this  may  be  practicable.  If 
it  be  practicable,  and  the  English  could 
be  brought  to  the  use  of  it  as  a substitute 
for  the  alcoholic  wines  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, a great  national  benefit  would  be 
conferred,  and  a new  market  would  be 
opened  to  our  colony.  There  is  one  Cape 
wine,  Constantia,  which  rivals  in  excel- 
lence all  that  Europe  can  produce,  but  the 
quantity  of  this  wine  is  small,  and  the 
price  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
middle  classes.  We  understand  that  the 
wine  made  from  the  vineyards  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  estate  which  yields 
the  Constantia,  bears  no  resemblance  to  it. 
But  even  as  regards  this  wine,  we  may 
still  hope  for  successful  competition,  from 
care  and  perseverance. 

HOME  MADE  mNES.  Although 
we  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
substitute  with  advantage  the  wine  made 
from  English  fruits  for  that  of  the  grape, 
in  the  countries  where  it  comes  to  full  ma- 
turity, yet  if  foreign  wine  could  be  always 
had  genuine,  and  at  a moderate  price,  it 
is  certain  that  very  excellent  wine  may 
be  made  in  England,  and  the  fact  of 
knowing  what  we  drink,  is  alone  an  in- 
ducement to  home  manufacture.  We 
therefore  devote  considerable  space  to 


this  subject,  and  lay  before  our  readers 
the  most  approved  modes  of  preparation, 
with  some  useful  remarks  from  three  of 
our  best  authorities,  Mr.  Roberts,  ^Irs. 
Dalgairn,  and  Mrs.  Kundell.  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, in  his  introductory  remarks  to  his 
useful  work  called  the  British  Wine 
Maker,  says:  “The  chief  object  which 
the  wine  maker  ought  to  have  in  view,  is 
to  convert  the  sugar  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
sugar  in  a pure  state,  which  he  must  ne- 
cessarily introduce  to  bring  the  must  up 
to  a proper  standard,  into  spirit,  whatever 
the  quantity  which  he  means  to  manufac- 
ture may  be.  The  nature  of  this  conver- 
sion, and  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
form  one  of  the  most  obscure  departments 
of  chemisti-y.  That  this  decomposition, 
namely,  the  converting  of  the  saccharine 
matter  into  spirit,  is  going  on,  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  the  saccharometer, 
which  mil  show  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  attenuation  through  fermentation. 
This  mstrument  also  sliews  the  specific 
gra\dty  both  of  the  pure  juice,  and  the 
juice  and  water,  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
pound of  juice,  water,  and  sugar.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  portions  of  the  must 
or  compound  must  be  taken  out  daily  to 
be  weighed  by  the  instrument.  I would 
strongly  recommend  those  of  my  readers 
who  are  wine  makers,  and  who  are  really 
desirous  to  excel  in  this  art,  to  record  the 
results  of  their  daily  examinations  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  that  these  may 
serve  as  guides  to  them  in  their  future 
operations.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  that  without  a knowledge 
of  the  fermentable  matter  one  has  to 
work  upon,  all  attempts  to  obtain  uni- 
formity of  wine  must  be  unavailing.” 
[The  word  must  is  applied  to  the  juice 
of  the  grapes  from  the  time  they  are 
squeezed  until  vinous  fermentation  has 
commenced,  and  the  liquor  is  cashed, 
after  which  it  is  called  wine.  Amongst 
us,  the  same  term  denotes  the  compound 
comprising  the  materials  used  for  making 
the  wines,  from  the  period  of  their  being 
incorporated  with  each  other  until  fer- 
mentation has  been  nearly  completed. 
The  word  wort  signifies  the  extract  which 
is  obtained  from  malt.] 

“The  following,”  sa,ys  Mr.  Robeids, 
“ are  the  specific  gravities  of  pure  juice 
of  some  of  our  fruits,  taken  in  favourable 
years.  The  gravity  of  a pound  weight  of 
different  samples  of  raw  sugar,  honey,  and 
raisins,  held  in  solution  hy  one  gallon  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  60"  is  also 
given,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have 
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a compass 

to  steer  by,  in  bringing 

his 

gravity  to  the  standard  required : — 

Purejuice  of  red  currants,  highest 
gi'iivity 

60 

— 

white  do.  do.  . 

56 

— 

black  do.  do.  . 

56 

— 

do.  do.  do.  . 

50 

— 

red  do.  do.  . 

51 

— 

do.  do.  do.  . 

45 

— 

apples,  averages  . 

46 

— 

pears 

49 

— 

ripe  gooseberry  . . 

36 

— 

f oranges,  January  . 

49 

— 

I lemons  .... 

38 

foreign  grapes,  brought 
here  in  jars,  green 
do.  do.  black 

70 

68 

1 lb.  good  raw  sugar  dissolved  in 

one  gallon  of  water 36§ 

1 lb.  do.  do.  do.  2nd  sample  35 

1 lb.  do.  do.  do.  3rd  sample  30 

1 lb.  refined  do.  do.  do 36 

1 lb.  treacle,  do.  do 30 

1 lb.  Scotch  honey 30^ 

1 Ih.  foreign  do 29| 

1 lb.  of  Valentia  raisins,  in  one  gal. 

of  water,  21  days 18§ 

1 lb.  of  good  Malaga  do.  do.  do.  18 
1 lb.  do.  do.  do.  do.  16 

1 lb.  do.  do.  do.  do.  15 

5 lbs.  parsnips,  boiled  in  one  gal.  of 
water  for  two  and  a half  hours  . 1 5 

5 lbs.  beet  root,  do.  do.  do.  14 
1 bushel  of  good  malt,  equal  from 
20  to  241bs.  of  sugar. 

“ The  pure  juice  of  the  currant  in  a dry 
warm  season,  when  the  fruit  is  grown,  in 
a well-cultivated  garden,  and  when  dead 
'ripe,  will  raise  the  instrument  to  60. 
However,  it  varies  a little  from  50  to  60. 
In  a cold  wet  season,  the  juice  of  the 
fruit,  from  the  very  same  bushes,  will  not 
raise  the  instrument  above  40,  and  some- 
times not  above  35. 

“ Such  gravities  as  the  latter,  without  the 
assistance  of  sugar,  will  be  greatly  insuf- 
ficient to  make  a fermented  liquor,  except 
of  a very  meagre  quality.  Some  people 
who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
subject,  have  asserted  that  sugar  is  un- 
necessary in  the  composition  of  domestic 
wine,  providing  pure  juice  is  used.  I was 
myself  formerly  inclined  to  favour  this 
opinion ; but  have  discovered,  from  the 
failure  of  many  experiments,  that  it  is 
absurdly  erroneous,  a mere  chimera  in- 
deed ; and  the  result  has  convinced  me, 
that  the  more  sugar  that  is  used,  provid- 
ing it  do  not  exceed  3^  lbs.  to  each  gallon 
of  the  juice,  the  more  generous  will  the 
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wine  be,  and  the  longer  will  it  keep,  pro- 
vided the  attenuation  be  complete,  which 
1 repeat  is  impracticable  where  the  quan- 
tity made  is  small.  I'lie  more  sugar  that 
is  employed,  the  le.ss  water  it  is  necessary 
to  add  to  the  juice  ; for  the  essential  in- 
gredient, that  is,  natural  leaven  or  yeiist, 
is  held  in  solution  in  the  juice,  by  the 
help  of  which  the  sugar  can  alone  be  con- 
verted into  spirit  without  artificial  means 
— a means  wliich  .should  never  be  resorted 
to  unless  in  extreme  cases.  By  putting 
too  much  water  into  the  juice,  you  dete- 
riorate the  leaven,  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be,  that  much  of  the  sugar 
will  remain  in  an  unaltered  state,  giving 
rise  to  a wine  disagreeably  sweet,  sickly, 
and  without  sprightliness,  and  completely 
destitute  of  that  vinous  character  which 
it  ought  to  possess.  Hence  much  of  the 
prejudice  entertained  against  home-made 
wine  is  not  without  foundation. 

“ I have  found  from  experience,  that  in 
order  to  make  a strong,  generous  wine,  a 
must  should  not  be  under  115,  although 
120  is  better,  excepting  for  Champagne, 
when  105  to  110  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  standard  is 
1 20,  and  that  the  fruit  in  a good  year  wll 
give  on  the  average  a gravity  of  55,  the 
deficiency  then  will  be  65.  Tliis  defi- 
ciency must  be  made  up  b3»^  sugar  to  120, 
the  standard.  In  a bad  year,  the  fruit 
will  not  yield  what  it  did  in  the  good  one, 
as  before  noticed.  The  deficiency  of 
gravity  will  be  greater,  which  the  instru- 
ment will  indicate.  The  purejuice  must 
then  be  more  and  the  water  less,  when 
water  is  used,  which  is  always  advdsable  ; 
and,  besides,  more  sugfar  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  must  to  the  standard  120. 

“ The  common  rule  for  making  wine  is, 
to  use  a greater  weight  of  water  than  of 
fruit.  My  rule  is,  to  put,  on  the  average, 
equal  measures  of  juice  and  water.  This, 
perhaps,  in  a very  favourable  season,  maj' 
be  a little  too  much,  especiall}’^  if  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  is  great. 
One-third  juice  and  two-thirds  water 
will  perhaps  be  a good  proportion,  espe- 
cially' if  the  wine  is  to  be  soon  used. 
This  alone  must  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  juice.  It  is,  however,  always  best 
to  err  on  the  safe  side,  for  the  stronger 
the  juice  is,  the  better  will  be  the  fermen- 
tation. Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  in  a 
good  season,  we  find,  on  examination,  the 
pure  juice  to  be  60,  or  any  number  under ; 
b}”-  putting  an  equal  portion  of  water  as 
juice,  the  liquid  will  be  reduced  to  30. 
Let  us  fix,  then,  uix>n  this  weight  30  as 
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our  standard,  whether  the  season  he  fa- 
vourable or  the  reverse.  In  a good  3'^ear 
equal  portions  of  pure  juice  and  water  will 
produce  this  gravity.  In  a l)ad  one,  the 
pure  Juice  will  probably  admit  of  only 
one-third  water.  In  this  last-mentioned 
season,  we  may  find  by  the  instrument 
that  the  pure  juice  yields  only  40  instead 
of  60 ; consequently,  by  adding  the  same 
measure  of  water  as  juice,  we  shall  only 
get  20  instead  of  30,  making  a deficiency 
of  10.  This  deficiency  must  be  made  up 
(after  the  discovery  in  the  purejuice,)  by 
adding  a greater  proportion  of  pure  juice 
to  the  water  until  it  rises  to  the  proposed 
gravity  30,  keeping  always  in  mind,  that 
the  less  gravity  and  quantity  of  pure 
juice  our  iruit  yields,  the  less  fermentable 
extract, — i.  e.,  natural  leaven,  we  shall 
h.ave  to  carry  on  our  fermentation.  Sugar 
and  water,  it  should  he  premised,  will 
not  spontaneously  ferment  without  a pro- 
portion of  that  necessary  leaven  which  is 
■ held  in  solution  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
or  w'ithout  using  artificial  means,  such  as 
hrew'er’s  yeast,  or  some  other  vegetable 
extract.  By  the  saccharometer,  we  are 
taught  the  value  of  the  juice.  We  have 
now  to  apply  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  compound  of  pure  juice, 
w'ater,  and  sugar.  Every  pound  of  good 
Jamaica  sugar,  mixed  w'ith  one  gallon  of 
water,  when  thoroughly  dissolved,  should 
give  a gravity  of  from  35  to  36^.  We 
■will  assume  here  that  the  gravity  is  only 
35.  Now,  as  we  require  90  to  make  up 
a must  to  the  standard  gravity  of  120,  it 
will  require  rather  more  than  2.V  lbs.  of 
sugar  to  each  gallon  of  must;  for  by  using 
only  21bs.  to  the  gallon,  we  shall  get  two 
thirty-fives,  equal  to  70,  instead  of  90, 
minus  20.  By  the  addition  of  another 
half-pound  of  sugar  to  each  gallon,  we 
shall  raise  the  70  to  87^,  being  2^  less 
than  is  required.  A small  portion  of 
sugar  may  or  may  not  he  added  at  plea- 
sure. The  saccharometer  will,  of  course, 
be  our  guide  in  the  obscure  process  of 
fermentation ; for,  in  proportion  as  the 
sweet  or  saccharine  matter  lessens,  the 
liqueur  becomes  more  ■vinous  and  .spi- 
rituous, and  therefore  decreases  in  gra- 
vity. This  instrument  w'ill  clearly  de- 
monstrate the  progressive  decline  of  the 
must  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
point  of  attenuation.  By  regulating  our 
fermentation  by  this  instrument,  the 
practice  of  adding  spirits  to  our  domestic 
wines,  especially'  to  the  extent  which  is 
now  practised — these  being  erroneously 
supposed  to  preserve  or  improve  them — 


will  he  found  quite  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
a w'ell-ascertained  fact,  that  the  durability 
of  w'ines  is  shortened  by  the  addition  ot 
spirits,  as  spirits  decompose  and  displace 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  prevent  the  wines 
being  lively  and  brisk,  which  should  he 
the  character  of  home-made  wine.  [This 
is  not  so  great  an  error  as  Mr.  Boberts 
supposes  : many  of  our  best  foreign  wines 
are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a little  genuine  brandy. — Ed.]  Some 

add  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
fermentation,  or  preventing  the  -wine 
from  turning  sour.  That  spirits  will  not 
prevent  wine  running  into  the  acetous 
fermentation,  unless  used  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities,  has  been  fully  ascer- 
tained. We  now  see  that  spirits  are  of 
no  use  to  the  wine  for  checking  fermen- 
tation ; and  we  must  own,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  it  to  that  wine  which  has  in  itself, 
perhaps,  too  much  already,  will  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  constitution  of  the  con- 
sumer, as  well  as  an  expensive  ingredient 
in  the  manufacture.  Would  those  \^  ho 
make  wine,  and  think  it  will  not  he  good 
without  the  addition  of  spirits,  give  their 
must  a small  increase  of  pure  juice  and 
sugar,  reducing  those  extra  allowances 
with  skill  and  attention,  and  taking  the 
saccharometer  for  their  guide,  they  would, 
I am  sure,  he  con'vinced  that  the  general 
and  prevailing  use  of  spirits  in  wine,  in 
any  stage  of  the  process,  is  unnecessary, 
unwholesome,  and  expensive.” 

We  are  obliged  again  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Roberts.  The  addition  of  good 
brandy,  in  a moderate  quantity,  cannot  be 
unwholesome.  What  is  the  increased 
strength  given  to  wine  by  an  extra  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  but  alcohol  ? — Ed. 

Mrs.  Ualgairn,  in  her  Introduction  to 
“ Domestic  Wine  Making,”  says  : — 

“ All  wines  are  reducible  to  four  gene- 
ral divisions  : of  dry  and  strong  ; sweet ; 
light  and  flavoured ; and  brisk.  When  a 
dry  wine  is  desired,  the  liquor  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  vat  for  three,  four,  or 
more  days,  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  a cask  is  provided  for  it  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  the  yeast  from  escaping 
at  the  bung-hole.  To  make  a sweet  wine, 
the  fermentation  must  be  discouraged  by 
speedily  removing  it  from  the  vat  to  the 
cask,  which  is  carefully  filled  as  the 
fluid  subsides,  and  by  frequently  racking 
or  sulphuring,  or  by'  both.  To 'produce  a 
light-llavoured  wine,  similar  to  Burgundy-, 
the  fluid  is  allowed  to  remain  from  six  to 
twenty  hours  in  the  vat ; and,  for  wines 
to  resemble  Champagne,  it  is  necessary 
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the  juice  should  rcimiiu  in  the  vat  hut  a 
few  hours.  Where  small  quantities  are 
operated  upon,  the  fermentation  may  he 
begun  in  the  cask,  the  miisk  or  mash 
being  previously  strained  ; for  in  no  case 
should  solid  matter  be  introduced  into 
the  cask.  The  wine  is  strongest  when 
the  fermentation  has  been  partially  car- 
ried on  in  close  vessels,  and  the  flavour  is 
also  better  preserved.  To  have  a wine 
resembling  Uhampagne,  a partially  close 
mode  of  fermentation  is  adopted.  For 
rich  and  strong  sweet  wines,  the  whole 
fermentation  may  be  carried  on  openly ; 
but,  in  all  cases,  it  seems  a useful  practice 
to  cover  the  vat  with  boards  and  blankets. 
The  fermentation  is  much  sooner  com- 
pleted in  a large  than  in  a small  vessel. 
The  sweeter  and  thicker  juices  require  to 
be  treated  on  a larger  scale  than  the 
thinner  ones.  It  is  easy  to  make  lemon 
wine  in  a cask  of  two  gallons  ; but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  task  to  operate  on  so  small 
a quantity  of  thick  and  sweet  raisin  wine. 
The  most  favourable  temperature  for  fer- 
mentation is  about  54  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. When  it  languishes  from  cold,  a 
portion  of  the  fluid  may  be  heated  to  a 
high  degree  of  temperature,  and  mixed 
with  the  mass.  The  sweetest  wines  are 
most  durable,  and  are  improved  by  keep- 
ing ; the  thinnest  and  briskest  ought  to 
be  drunk  comparatively  new.  Boiling 
the  fruit  tends  to  make  the  wine  sweet ; 
and  wliite  sugar  should  always  be  used  in 
preference  to  brown.  The  introduction 
of  brandy  neither  prevents  wine  from 
turning  sour,  nor  does  it  add  to  its  dura- 
bility, while  it  increases  the  expense,  and 
diminishes  its  salubrity ; but,  for  those 
who  cannot  overcome  their  prejudice  in 
favour  of  established  practices,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  brandy  will  be  least  inju- 
rious when  added  before  the  fermentation 
is  completed,  in  the  proportion  of  a quart 
to  every  ten  gallons. 

“ The  necessity  of  making  the  vats  and 
casks  clean  requires  to  be  particulai'ly  in- 
culcated on  the  makers  of  domestic 
wines.  ■ The  taste  communicated  by  new 
casks  is  not  usually  thought  unpleasant ; 
where  it  is  so,  first  rinsing  with  hot  salt 
and  water,  and  afterwards  with  more  hot 
water,  will  remove  it.  Old  and  must}' 
casks  should  be  unheaded  and  scraped, 
then  cleaned,  as  before  directeil ; and, 
lastly,  rinsed  with  a portion  of  the  fer- 
menting liquor  made  boiling  hot.  In  re- 
moving the  wine  from  the  vat  to  the 
ca.sk.s,  it  is  re<iuisitc  that  the  vat  should 
be  tapped  at  such  a distance  from  the 
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bottom,  as  to  allow  the  wine  to  flow  clear 
off  the  sediment  which  may  have  col- 
lected at  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  by 
which  means  the  scum  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented from  running  into  the  receiver. 
If  the  wine  is  not  disengaged  from  the 
solid  matters,  straining  wll  be  further  ne- 
cessary. Hhe  skins  are  sometimes  fer- 
mented with  the  juice  in  the  vat,  but 
they  must  in  no  ca.se  be  introduced  into 
the  cask.  To  clarify  the  wine  com- 
pletely, prepared  fining  (sold  by  James 
Edwards,  Crutched  Friars,  London)  may 
be  used,  in  the  proportion  of  a -wine- 
glassful  to  every  five  gallons  of  liquor ; 
also  isinglass  or  whites  of  eggs ; half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  or  nine  eggs,  is  suffi- 
cient for  fifty  gallons  of  wine  : -whichever 
of  these  is  employed,  it  is  first  diluted  in 
a portion  of  the  wme,  and  then  strongly 
agitated  with  the  whole.  In  about  ten 
days,  when  the  -wine  has  become  clear,  it 
is  again  drawn  off.  Instead  of  the  common 
method  of  sulphuring,  the  sulphate  of 
potash  is  to  be  preferred,  which  may  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  a drachm  to  a 
pipe  of  liquor,  or  the  oxymuxiate  of  po- 
tash, which  is  more  easily  procured.  Dry 
cold  weather  ought  to  be  selected  for 
racking. 

“ Various  kinds  of  wine,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  foreign  growth, 
can  in  this  country  be  made  from  grapes, 
and  at  a moderate  expense : their  being 
ripe  is  not  a necessary  circumstance ; 
they  may  be  used  in  any  state,  however 
immature,  the  quantity  of  sugar  being 
proportionately  increased.  Where  the 
vine  is  largely  cultivated,  the  thinnings 
may  be  used,  as  various  kinds  of  grapes, 
and  of  different  deggees  of  ripeness,  may 
be  mixed  together.  In  situations  where 
the  vine  may  not  produce  even  unripe 
fruit,  the  tendrils  and  leaves  may  be  used, 
as  they  possess  properties  similar  to  the 
green  fruit ; the  leaves  of  the  claret  vine 
produce  wine  of  a delicate  red  colour. 

“Yeast  should  never  be  employed  in 
making  wine  from  native  fruits.  The 
deficiency  of  tartar  in  them,  which  in  the 
gi'ape  promotes  fermentation,  may  be 
supplied  by  the  addition  of  cream  of 
tartar,  or,  what  is  still  better,  crude 
tartar.  Should  the  fermentation  be  slow, 
or  appear  as  if  it  would  not  occur  at  all, 
no  impatience  need  be  felt  on  the  subject; 
it  n ill  not  finally  be  less  effectual  because 
it  has  been  more  tedious.  Attention  to 
the  temperature  will  commonly  be  suffi- 
cient. The  cask  may  also  be  fre()ucntly 
stirred,  or  the  filling  up  of  the  cask 
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omitted,  so  that  tlie  scum,  or  liead,  may 
be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  liquor.” 

Mrs.  Kundell  is  very  brief;  she  merely 
says,  “English  wines  would  be  found 
particularly  useful,  now  foreign  are  so 
high  priced,  and  they  may  be  made  at  a 
quarter  of  the  expense.  If  carefully  made, 
and  kept  three  or  four  years,  a proportionate 
strength  being  given,  they  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  foreign  wines,  and  cause  a 
very  considerable  reduction  in  the  ex- 
penditure.” 

We  do  not  know  of  what  foreign  wines 
Mrs.  Rundell  is  speaking,  when  she  talks 
of  making  good  and  strong  domestic 
wines  at  one-fourth  of  the  expense.  At 
the  present  price  of  foreign  wanes  in  Eng- 
land, if  we  do  not  speak  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive sorts,  the  saving  by  making  good 
domestic  wines  would  not  be  much  more 
than  half ; but  even  this  saving  is  a great 
one  ; and  we  repeat  that  the  consumers 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  they 
drink  an  unadulterated  liquor. 

The  Sacchaeometer.  Agreeing  with 
]\Ir.  Roberts  as  to  the  advantage  of  using 
this  instrument,  although  many  good 
housewives  may,  from  experience,  know 
the  strength  of  the  liquor  upon  which  they 
operate  without  it,  we  inform  our  readers 
that  they  may  piu’chase  it  of  any  good 
optician,  with  a book  of  printed  instruc- 
tions for  its  use. 

Ripe  Grape  Wine.  Mr.  Roberts’ 
process : “ To  make  this  wine  good,  twenty 
pounds  of  grapes  are  used  for  each  gallon 
of  w'ater ; the  grapes,  after  being  picked 
from  the  stalks,  are  slightly  broken  with 
the  hand.  Wlien  carefully  pressed,  the 
•W'ater  which  is  to  be  used  is  to  be  well 
mixed  with  the  fruit  so  bruised,  a sample 
is  taken  to  be  examined  by  the  saccha- 
rometer,  the  gravity  noted,  and  the  tub 
covered.  The  next  morning  they  are 
again  well  agitated  and  mixed,  and  a se- 
cond sample  taken,  weighed  and  noted, 
■when  an  increase  of  gravity  will  be  shewn. 
These  operations  are  performed  morning 
and  evening,  until  it  is  found  that  the 
^’avity  is  less  than  at  the  last  examina- 
tion. This  decrease  assures  us  that  the 
e.xtraction  has  been  completed ; and  no- 
tliing  now  remains  but  to  draw  off  this 
licpior  from  tlie  husks,  which  is  accord- 
ingly  done,  as  they  can  no  longer  com- 
municate anything  desirable  or  advanta- 
geous to  the  wine.  The  fruit  being 
pressed  and  the  liquor  drawn  off,  the 
husks  are^  then  washed  with  as  much 
water  as  is  found  necessary  to  deprive 
them  of  any  good  which  may  yet  remain 


in  them.  This  liquor  is  then  strained 
from  them  and  added  to  the  former.  The 
whole  quantity  is  now  measured,  and  a 
portion  of  it  weighed  by  the  saccha- 
rometer,  in  order  to  direct  the  operator 
in  proportioning  the  sugar.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  coldness  of  this  climate, 
even  grapes,  ripe  grapes,  are  deficient  in 
sugar,  and  necessarily  require  a portion 
of  this  article  itself  to  supply  the  want. 
The  higher  the  gravity  of  the  juice  and 
water  is  before  putting  in  the  sugar,  the 
less  sugar  will  it  require  for  a complete 
fermentation.  After  the  gravity  of  the 
juice  and  water  is  found,  the  proportion 
of  sugar  necessary  to  bring  the  must  up 
to  the  standard  gravity  of  120  -will  easily 
be  ascertained.  This  fruit,  in  a dry  -w’arm 
year,  when  perfectl3>-  ripe,  and  the  -vine 
grown  in  a favourable  situation,  will  pro- 
duce, in  the  pure  juice,  a gravity  of  75. 
By  adding  the  same  portion  of  water  as 
pure  juice,  the  gravity  of  75  ■will  be  re- 
duced to  38.  By  using  two-thirds  of 
pure  juice  and  one  of  water,  the  original 
gra^vity  of  75  will  be  reduced  to  50  instead 
of  38,  leaving  then  a deficiency  of  70, 
which  must  b^e  made  up  by  sugar.  As 
one  lb.  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a gallon  of 
water  is  equal  to  36,  therefore  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  70,  two  lbs.  of  sugar  to 
each  gallon  of  juice  and  water  ■will  be  re- 
quired; and  this  will  raise  the  gravity 
from  50  to  122.  The  wine  is  to  be  fer- 
mented in  the  usual  manner. 

“ When  the  wine  is  intended  to  be  a 
dry  wine,  it  is  reduced,  at  its  lowest  gra- 
vity to  15  or  20.  Wlien  intended  to  be 
a sweet  wine,  to  30  or  35. 

“ When  the  adjective  di-y  is  applied  to 
wine,  it  denotes  that  the  liquor  is  divested 
of  any  perceptible  sweetness.  For  in- 
stance, Mountain,  or  even  Lisbon,  from 
their  sweetness,  form  a contrast  to  Sheny, 
which  is  a dry  wine. 

“ Care  should  be  taken  to  examine  and 
note  the  gravity  at  least  once  a- week, 
until  the  cask  is  bimged  up.  Racking  is 
necessary  in  this  wine,  as  well  as  in  all 
others ; but  it  should  not  be  performed 
until  fermentation  has  in  a great  measure 
subsided,  unless  it  should  be  too  violent, 
when  the  racking  is  necessary  to  give  it 
an  effectual  check.  The  cask  must  be 
slightly  sulphured,  as  already  noticed,  and 
the  deficiency  from  loss  of  lees  made  up. 

“ If  the  wine  has  been  reduced  to  15, 
one  lb.  of  sugar-candy  is  put  into  the 
cask,  which  is  then  bunged  up,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  fifteen  months  before 
being  bottled.  Two  years  in  the  wood, 
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instead  of  fifteen  months,  greatly  improves 
grape  wine.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  wine  every  six 
months,  and  make  up  any  deficiency  of 
quantity  by  adding  spirit,  and  a small 
portion  of  water  and  sugar.” 

Tiik  IIonourahle  C^iiari.es  IIamie- 
ton’s  Mode  or  Making  Ripe  Grape 
"Wine:  — “x\.fter  many  years’  experi- 
ence,” says  this  gentleman,  “the  best 
method  I found  of  making  and  managing 
it  was  this ; I let  the  grapes  hang  till 
they  had  got  all  the  maturity  which  the 
season  would  give  them  ; then  they  were 
carefully  cut  off  with  a pair  of  scissors, 
and  brought  home  to  the  wine-barn  in 
small  quantities,  to  jirevent  their  heating 
or  pressing  upon  one  another ; then  they 
were  all  picked  oft'  the  stalks,  and  all  the 
mouldy  or  green  ones  were  discarded  be- 
fore they  were  put  in  the  press,  where 
they  were  all  pressed  in  a few  hours  after 
they  were  gathered.  Much  would  run 
from  them  before  the  press  squeezed  them, 
from  their  own  weight  upon  one  another. 
This  running  was  as  clear  as  water  and 
sweet  as  syrup  ; and  all  this  of  the  first 
pressing,  and  part  of  the  second,  con- 
tinued white  ; the  other  pressings  grew 
reddish,  and  were  not  mixed  with  the 
best.  As  fast  as  the  wine  ran  from  the 
press  into  a large  receiver,  it  was  put 
into  the  hogsheads,  and  closely  bunged 
up.  In  a few  hours  one  could  hear  the 
fermentation  begin,  which  would  soon 
burst  the  casks,  if  not  guarded  against  by 
hooping  them  strongly  with  iron,  and  se- 
curing them  in  strong  wooden  frames, 
and  the  heads  ivith  wedges.  In  the 
height  of  the  fermentation,  I have  fre- 
quently seen  the  wane  oozing  through  the 
pores  of  the  staves. 

“ These  hogsheads  were  left,  all  the 
depth  of  winter,  in  the  cool  barn,  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  frosts.  When  the  fer- 
mentation was  over — ivhich  was  easily 
discovered  by  the  cessation  of  the  noise 
and  oozing ; but,  to  be  more  certain,  by 
pegging  the  cask,  when  it  would  run 
quite  clear — then  it  was  racked  off  into 
clean  hogsheads,  and  carried  to  the 
vaults,  before  any  warmth  of  weather 
coulil  raise  a second  fermentation.  In 
IMarch,  the  hogsheads  were  examined, 
and  if  any  were  not  quite  fine,  they  were 
fined  down  with  common  fish-glue  in  the 
usual  manner ; those  that  were  fine  of 
themselves  were  not  fined  down,  and  all 
were  bottled  about  the  end  of  March  ; and 
in  about  six  weeks  more  they  would  be 
in  ]icrfect  order  for  drinking,  and  would 
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be  in  their  prime  for  above  one  year;  but 
the  second  year  the  flavour  and  sweet- 
ness w'ould  abate,  and  would  gradually 
decline,  until  at  last  it  lost  all  flavour  and 
sweetness  ; and  some  that  I kept  sixteen 
years  became  so  like  odd  hock,  that  it 
might  pass  for  such  to  one  who  was  not  a 
perfect  connoisseur.  The  only  art  I ever 
used  to  it  was  putting  three  pounds  of 
sugar-candy  to  some  of  the  hogsheads, 
when  the  wine  was  first  turned  from  the 
press,  in  order  to  conform  to  a rage  that 
prevailed  to  drink  nothing  but  the  very 
sweet  Champagne.” 

]\Ir.  Hamilton  says  he  sold  some  of  the 
wine  made  in  this  way  to  wine  mer- 
chants, for  fifty  guineas  a hogshead. 

Dr.  Maccuelocii’s  Mode. — “ It  has 
been  fidly  proved,  that  a compound,  an 
artificial  must.,  can  be  fabricated  from  due 
mixtures  of  sugar,  with  the  extractive 
matter  and  saline  substances  of  fruits, 
capable  of  undergoing  a regular  fermen- 
tation, and  of  fonning  good  and  perfect 
wine. 

“ The  ease  is  as  applicable  to  the  grape 
as  to  the  gooseberry.  Long  ago,  experi- 
ments were  made  in  France  by  several 
chemists  with  green  grapes  and  sugar, 
with  complete  success ; I have  repeated 
these  experiments,  and  varied  them  with 
the  best  effects.  The  produce  is  varied 
with  the  management,  and  the  results  of 
the  trials  have  been  wines  resembling 
Champagne,  Grave,  Rhenish,  and  Jloselle, 
and  of  qualities  so  perfect,  that  the  best 
judges  and  wine  tasters  have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  foreign 
wines.  The  grapes  may  be  used  in  any 
state,  however  immature.  Mdien  even 
but  half  grown,  and  perfectlj'  h.rrd,  they 
succeed  completely.  It  is  evident  that 
wines  made  on  this  prmciple  will  be  more 
expensive  than  when  made  from  ripe 
grapes,  as  a sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 
must  be  used,  to  compen.sate  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  natural  sugar  of  the  grajie. 
Rut  even  then  they  are  no  more  costly 
than  currant  or  gooseberry  wines,  iihile 
at  the  same  time  their  superiority  is  be- 
yond all  comparison.  The  hardest  gr.ipes 
will  produce  a wine  of  the  strength  of 
AVhite  Hermitage,  with  a projiortion  of 
3lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon ; and  the  ex- 
pense will  be  trifling  compareil  to  the 
value  of  the  produce.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  these  wines  would  ncce.ssarily 
1)0  devoid  of  flavour;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  since  all  the  specimens 
which  were  made  under  mj-  direction, 
were  characterised  by  flavours  as  genuine 
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and  decided  as  those  of  tlie  foreign  wine 
to  which  they  approximated.  I have 
little  doubt  that,  under  due  management, 
on  a large  scale,  as  uith  sufficient  age, 
wines  of  the  Hock  quality  could  equally 
well  he  produced  here  in  the  same  way. 
IMany  trials  must  yet  be  made  before  we 
can  hope  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  our 
resources  in  this  manufacture. 

“ It  is  more  than  probable  that  dif- 
ferent grapes,  even  in  this  immature  state, 
would  produce  diffiyent  wines  ; but  these 
trials  must  be  left  to  the  efforts  of  indivi- 
duals, and  to  the  necessarily  slow  progress 
of  experiment.  With  regard  to  the  ma- 
nagement, it  must  be  founded  on  the 
operations  followed  in  the  wine  countries, 
and  of  which  a sufficiently  full  account 
for  all  the  purposes  of  practice  has  already 
been  given. 

“ It  is,  in  the  first  place,  obvious,  that 
the  grapes  should  be  suffered  (from  mo- 
tives of  economy)  to  remain  on  the  vine 
while  there  is  any  hope  of  gaining  an  ac- 
cession either  of  strength  or  sweetness. 
They  should  then  be  carefully  separated 
from  the  stems ; those  which  are  mouldy 
or  rotten  being  at  the  same  time  rejected. 
Some  judgment  will  be  required  in  pro- 
portioning the  fruit  to  the  w'ater,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  the  sugar  in  the  se- 
cond. I have  before  said  that  the  grape, 
wiien  ripe,  consists  of  sugar,  combined 
with  vegetable  extractive  matter,  or  the 
fermenting  principle,  and  certain  salts, 
besides  the  astringent  and  fiavouring  mat- 
ter. As  the  colour  is  not  developed  in 
the  immature  grape,  it  need  not  be  no- 
ticed here.  But  the  proportions  of  these 
ingredients  vary  materially,  according  to 
the  state  of  maturity.  As  a great  part  of  the 
saline,  and  other  constituents  of  the  grape, 
appear  to  be  converted  into  sugar  during 
the  progress  of  maturation,  it  is  plain  that, 
weight  for  weight,  there  will  be  more  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  immature  than 
in  the  mature  fruit.  To  form,  therefore,  a 
must  of  such  a quality  as  shall  resemble  the 
natural  must  of  ripe  fruit,  it  is  necessary 
that  water  should  be  added  to  the  imma- 
ture juice,  for  the  purpose  of  diluting,  and 
thus  diminishing  the  proportions  of  those 
saline  matters,  which  would  otherwise 
confer  on  the  wine  a degree  of  harshness 
difficult  to  overcome. 

“ As  it  is  impossible  to  give  positive 
rules  to  meet  the  infinitely  varying  and 
indefinable  degree  of  maturity  in  which 
the  grapes  must  often  be  used,  and  as  such 
rules  would,  in  fact,  but  tend  to  mislead, 
I shall  content  myself  with  laying  down 


some  general  principles,  leaving  the  ap- 
plication to  the  ingenuity  and  observation 
of  the  operator.  If  the  object  be  to  pro- 
duce a wine  like  Champagne,  or  the  white 
wines  of  Bordeaux,  a small  proportion  of 
crude  grape  will  be  required.  Grapes 
barely  half  grown  require,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wines  of  this  class,  to  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  equality  to  water. 
If  they  are  more  grow'n,  the  proportion 
may  be  increased ; if  less,  it  may  he 
diminished.  If  the  intention  be  to  make 
a wine  resembling  Hock,  the  proportion 
of  grapes  must  be  materially  increased, 
and  the  wine,  at  first  harsh,  austere,  and 
not  drinkable  when  new,  -vvill,  by  a few' 
years’  residence  in  the  cask,  undergo  that 
amelioration  which  time  alone  can  give. 
To  the  proportions  which  I have  described, 
varying  quantities  of  sugar  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

“ A proportion  of  two  pounds  in  a 
gallon  of  mixture,  w'ill  yield  a very  light 
w'ine,  and  of  no  great  durabilitj'',  resem- 
bling, under  the  proper  treatment,  the 
inferior  classes  of  Champagne  wines,  and 
under  a different  mode,  a-  wine  resem- 
bling Barsac,  and  the  lighter  of  the  Bor- 
deaux wines.  An  increase  of  sugar  to 
three  pounds  will  yield  a wine  equal  in 
strength  to  the  best  sorts  of  Champagne ; 
or,  if  fermented  to  dryness,  to  the  strong- 
ness of  the  white  wines  of  Bordeaux. 
Larger  doses  of  sugar  w'ill,  doubtless, 
yield  W'ines  of  different  qualities ; but  of 
such  proportions  I cannot  speak  from  ex- 
perience. I may  only  caution  the  opera- 
tor, who  shall  undertake  these  trials,  that 
larger  quantities  of  sugar  require  larger 
proportions  of  fruit,  if  it  be  his  intention 
to  work  the  wine  to  dryness,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  above-mentioned  is  but  barely 
sufficient  to  convert  the  proportion  of 
three  pounds  above-named.  With  re- 
gard to  the  durability  of  these  wines,  I 
may  add,  that  I have  kept  them  for  seven 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  w'ith  evi- 
dent improvement.  I should  consider 
them  to  be  as  little  liable  to  destruction  as 
foreign  wines  of  the  very  best  fabric. 
While  on  the  subject  of  sugar,  I may 
also  say,  that  the  general  cause  of  failure 
in  those  wines  w’hich  are  made  in  this 
country  from  ripe  gi'apes  is  the  deficiency 
of  sugar,  and  that  even  these  w'ould  be 
much  improved  by  an  addition  of  it.  It 
is  owing  to  this  deficiency  that  these 
wines  are  perishable,  and  easily  converted 
into  vinegar,  the  natural  must  being  too 
aqueous  to  produce  a durable  wine.  Tlie 
proportion  of  sugar  need  not  be  larger  in 
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tliese  oases  ; l)ut,  ns  before  reiiiarkecl,  no 
positive  rules  can  be  given  for  it,  since  it 
must  vary  with  the  maturity  and  saccha- 
rine quality  of  the  fruit,  circumstances 
which  differ  almost  every  season.  Two 
modes  of  management  may  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  fruit,  either  subjecting 
the  skins  to  fermentation  or  not.  In  tlie 
first  case,  a greater  degree  of  austerity 
will  be  the  consequence ; and  the  wine 
will,  consequently,  vary  in  its  qualities. 
If  the  object  be  to  make  a wine  resem- 
bling Champagne,  the  skins  may  he  sepa- 
rated previously  to  the  fermentation.  If 
this  manufacture  he  conducted  on  a large 
scale,  the  result  of  the  second  pressing 
may  be  reserved  to  make  a distinct  wine. 
If  on  a small  one,  it  may  either  be  mixed 
with  the  first,  or  rejected  altogether. 
The  methods  of  conducting  fermentation, 
as  well  as  all  the  after  management,  need 
not  be  repeated  here,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  another  part  of  the  book.  It  is 
equally  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  wines 
produced  in  this  way  may  he  modified, 
either  in  flavour  or  colour,  by  the  several 
expedients  already  detailed.  But  let  me 
again  inculcate,  that  the  wine  is  not  made 
when  the  ingredients  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  vessel.  It  is  then  that  the 
labour  begins,  and  nothing  but  care  and 
attention  to  every  part,  and  every  minute 
circumstance,  of  the  subsequent  processes 
can  ensure  satisfaction,  and  produce  va- 
luable results.  To  such  uses  may  the  im- 
mature fruit  of  the  vine  be  converted ; 
but  the  capacities  of  that  plant  are  not 
even  yet  exhausted. 

“ Situations  may  be  found  in  this 
country  where  the  vine  may  not  produce 
even  immature  fruit ; yet  still  it  can  be 
directed  to  the  end  of  wine-making. 
Chemical  examination  has  proved,  that 
the  young  shoot,  the  tendrils,  and  the 
leaves  of  vine,  possess  properties,  and  con- 
tain substances,  exactly  similar  to  the 
crude  fruit. 

“ It  was  no  unnatural  conclusion, 
that  they  might  be  equally  used  for  the 
purposes  of  making  wine.  Experiments 
were  accordingly  instituted  in  France 
with  this  view,  and  they  have  been  re- 
peated here  with  success.  From  vine 
leaves,  water,  and  sugar,  wines  have  thus 
been  produced,  in  no  respect  differing 
from  the  produce  of  the  immature  fruit, 
and  consequently  resembling  wines  of 
foreign  growth.  The  few  experiments 
which  I have  tried  liave  been  eminently 
successful.  No  further  rules  can  be  given 
respecting  the  management  of  the  leaves 
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in  addition  to  those  I luive  laid  down  for 
the  treatment  of  the  unripe  fruit.  Simi- 
lar proportions  and  similar  management 
will,  in  both  cases,  produce  similar  eflects. 
The  leaves,  however,  scarcely  yielding 
anything  to  the  pres.s,  require  to  be  in- 
fused in  the  water  some  days  before  they 
are  subjected  to  fermentation ; and  they 
seem  to  yield  their  soluble  parts  most 
readily  to  boiling  water,  without  any  ma- 
terial alteration  in  the  result.  The  leaves  of 
the  Claret  vine,  thus  treated,  ])roduce  wine 
of  a delicate  red  colour.  Tartar  appears 
also  to  be  a useful  addition  in  this  case; 
and  it  may  be  added  in  the  porportion  of 
half  a pound,  or  even  one  pound,  to  ten 
gallons  of  the  must.  One  advantage  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  the  leaves  ; this  is, 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  re-pro- 
duced  during  the  growth  of  the  vine ; 
and  thus,  the  produce  of  a small  vine- 
yard in  leaves  alone  -nail  be  abundant ; 
and  that  even  of  a single  vine  will  be  as 
great  as  is  required  for  the  use  of  most 
families,  should  they  make  this  wine  for 
their  sole  consumption.  Let  it  always 
be  remembered,  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
price  of  the  sugar  is  the  price  of  the  wine. 
The  expense  of  utensils  and  labour  is 
comparatively  trifling;  and  when  the  ma- 
nufacture is  on  a small  scale,  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  regard.” 

Macquer’s  Mode. — The  following  are 
the  means  used  by  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  Macquer,  in  making  wine  from 
unripe  grapes,  with  the  results  : — “ In  the 
month  of  October,  1776, 1 procured  from  a 
garden  in  Paris  a quantity  of  white  grapes, 
sufficient  to  make  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pints  of  vdne.  [The  old  Paris  pint  con- 
tained two  pounds  of  rvater,  and  was, 
therefore,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  our  new 
imperial  gallon.]  The  grapes  were  of  the 
worst  kind  ; and  I chose  them  in  so  bad 
a state  of  maturity,  that  it  appeared  per- 
fectly hopeless  to  make  them  into  a drink- 
able wme.  Nearly  half  the  berries,  and 
even  entire  clusters,  were  so  green,  that 
their  acidity  was  insupportable.  "With- 
out any  other  precaution  than  merely 
picking  out  the  spoiled  raisins,  I caused 
the  rest  to  be  bruised  along  with  their 
stalks,  and  the  juice  to  be  pressed  out 
with  the  hand.  The  must  was  very  foul, 
of  a green  colour,  and  had  a mixed  taste 
of  sw’eet  and  sour,  in  which  the  latter  was 
so  predominant,  that  it  set  the  teeth  on 
edge.  I dissolved  in  this  liquid  a quan- 
tity of  coarse  sugar,  sufficient  to  give  a 
good  degree  of  sweetness  to  the  must ; and, 
without  further  preparation,  1 put  it  into 
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a cask  which  stood  in  an  arbour  at  the 
bottom  of  my  garden,  where  I left  it  to 
its  fate.  The  fermentation  commenced 
on  the  tliird  day,  and  continued  for  eight 
daj's  in  a very  moderate,  but  obvious,  man- 
ner, after  which  time  it  ceased  to  be  sen- 
sible. 

“ The  udne  being  newly  made,  and 
still  thick  and  impure,  had  a vinous  odour, 
shai-p  and  lively.  The  taste  was  rather 
harsh,  for  that  of  the  sugar  had  disap- 
peared as  completely  as  if  it  never  had 
existed.  I allowed  it  to  pass  the  winter 
in  the  cask ; and  on  examining  it  in  the 
month  of  March,  I found  that,  without 
having  been  fined  or  racked,  it  had  become 
transparent.  Its  taste,  though  still  a little 
sharp,  was  nevertheless  much  more  agree- 
able than  it  was  immediately  after  the  sen- 
sible fermentation  had  ceased.  It  was  a 
little  more  soft  and  mellow,  but  it  had 
not  the  least  approach  to  sugar.  It  was 
then  bottled ; and  on  examining  it  in  the 
month  of  October,  1777,  I found  it  was 
pure,  fine,  very  brilliant,  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  warm,  and  generous,  and,  in  a word, 
like  good  white  mellow  wdne  made  from 
the  ripened  grapes  of  a good  vineyard  in 
a favourable  season.  Many  connoisseurs 
who  tasted  it  gave  the  same  opinion,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  it  was 
produced  from  green  raisins  and  sugar. 

“ This  success,  which  had  surpassed 
my  hopes,  induced  me  to  make  another 
experiment  of  the  same  kind  ; which  was 
still  more  decisive,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme greenness  and  bad  quality  of  the 
grapes  which  I employed. 

“ On  the  6th  of  November,  1777,  I 
had  collected  fi'om  the  summer-house  in  a 
garden  at  Paris,  a species  of  large  raisin, 
which  never  ripens  well  in  this  climate, 
and  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  ver- 
jus,  because  its  juice  is  chiefly  employed 
in  the  kitchen  as  an  acid  seasoning.  That 
of  which  I speak  had  scarcely  begun  to 
colour,  although  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced  that  it  had  been  abandoned, 
without  any  hope  of  its  acquiring  suffi- 
cient maturity  to  be  eatable.  It  was  still 
so  hard  that  I was  obliged  to  heat  it  on 
the  fire  before  I could  extract  its  juice, 
of  which  at  last  I procured  from  eight 
to  nine  pints.  This  juice  had  a very  sour 
taste,  in  which  a slight  sweetish  flavour 
was  with  difficulty  discovered.  I dis- 
solved in  this  must  portions  of  common 
brown  sugar,  until  it  tasted  very  sweet. 
It  required  a greater  quantity  than  in  the 
former  experiments,  because  its  acidity 
was  much  stronger.  After  the  dissolu- 


tion of  the  sugar,  the  taste  of  the  liquor, 
thodgh  very  sweet,  was,  nevertheless,  far 
from  flattering ; for  both  the  sweet  and 
the  soiir,  were  strongly  and  separately 
felt,  so  as  to  be  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  palate. 

“ I put  this  peculiar  must  into  an 
earthen  jar,  which  it  did  not  entirely 
fill,  and  covered  it  simply  with  a piece  of 
cloth.  The  season  being  already  very 
cold,  I placed  the  jar  in  a room  in  whicii 
the  heat  was  almost  always  kept  at  about 
sixty  degrees,  by  means  of  a stove. 

“ After  a few  days  the  fermentation 
was  scarcely  sensible.  The  liquor  seemed 
to  me  to  be  quite  as  sweet  and  acid  as 
before  ; but  the  two  flavours  began  to  be 
better  combined,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
taste  was  more  agreeable. 

“ On  the  14th  of  November,  the  fer- 
mentation was  in  full  force ; and  a lighted 
taper,  introduced  into  the  empty  part  of 
the  jar,  was  instantly  extinguished. 

“ On  the  30th,  the  sensible  fermenta- 
tion had  entirely  gone;  and  the  intro- 
duced taper  was  no  longer  extinguished. 
The  wine  was,  nevertheless,  still  very  foul 
and  milky.  The  savour  had  retained 
scarcely  any  sweet.  It  was  brisk,  sharp, 
and  pleasant,  like  that  of  warm  and  gener- 
ous wine,  but  it  was  a little  tart  and 
gaseous. 

“ I bunged  up  the  jar,  and  placed  it  in 
a temperate  situation,  in  order  that  the 
wine  might  improve  by  completing  its 
insensible  fermentation  during  the  winter. 

“ At  last,  on  the  I7th  of  March,  1778, 
having  examined  this  wine,  I found  it 
almost  totally  transparent.  Its  remaining 
sweet,  as  well  as  acid,  taste  had  completely 
disappeared.  It  was  that  of  a wine  made 
from  strong  good  grapes,  and  by  no 
means  unpleasant ; but  it  had  no  perfume 
or  bouquet,  because  the  raisin  we  call  ver- 
jus  possesses  no  odorous  principle  ; further, 
this  wine,  being  yet  new,  having  some- 
thing to  gain  from  the  insensible  fermenta- 
tion, promises  to  become  still  more  mellow 
and  pleasing.” 

Mr.  Roberts  says,  “ In  consequence 
of  the  great  success  Macquer  met  u ith, 
many  others  were  induced  to  follow  his 
example,  until  the  pi-actice  of  making 
wine  from  a green  grape  has  become  very 
common  in  the  north  of  France.  ISIac- 
quer  does  not  inform  us  what  quantity  of 
sugar  he  employed.  To  make  wine  from 
green  grapes  of  this  country,  we  Avould 
require  to  put  water,  or  the  quantity  of 
our  wine  Avould  be  very  small.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  juice  of  unripe 
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grapes,  would  give  us  a gravity  of  40; 
now,  by  employing  25  per  cent,  of  water, 
or  one-fourth  water  and  three-fourths 
juice,  it  would  reduce  the  40  to  30  ; and 
bringing  the  vmst  up  to  the  standard  gra- 
vity, 120,  we  would  require  90  to  be  made 
up  with  sugar,  which  would  take  two  and 
a-half  pounds.  I can  have  no  doubt  but, 
by  following  his  example,  after  having  at- 
tenuated it  to  20,  and  bottling  it  off  before 
the  March  following,  no  one  could  tell  it 
from  Champagne  of  foreign  growth.” 

Wine  made  from  the  Leaves  and  Cnt- 
tings  of  the  Vine. — “ Wine  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  grape,”  says  Mr.  Roberts, 

“ as  well  as  from  the  cuttings  of  the  vine,  is 
highly  prized,  and  does  not  appear  so  de- 
cidedly a domestic  wne  as  most  of  those 
made  in  this  country,  resembling  in  fla- 
vour more  the  foreign  wine.  The  cut- 
tings seem  best  calculated  for  making  this 
wine.  The  best  time,  for  using  them  is 
at  the  second  cutting  of  the  vine,  when 
they  are  to  be  carefully  collected,  and  put 
into  a large  tub ; should  there  not  be  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  cuttings,  the  deficiency 
may  be  made  up  with  leaves ; they  must  be 
closely  pressed  in  the  tub,  and  as  much  boil- 
ing water  put  upon  them  as  will  cover  them. 
When  the  heat  is  reduced  to  sixty  de- 
grees, it  is  advisable  to  take  a sample  for 
examination  by  the  saccharoraeter.  The 
whole  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
tub  for  several  days,  frequently  stirring 
it.  The  original  gravity  will  be  low,  and 
when  by  the  saccharometer  it  is  found  to 
he  decreasing,  (which  will  not  be  for  a 
few  days,)  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained 
off  from  the  cuttings,  the  latter  being 
squeezed.  A gallon  or  two  of  boiling 
water  again  put  upon  the  cuttings,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  the  heat  has  fallen 
to  eighty  or  ninety,  when  the  liquor  is  to 
be  strained, off,  (squeezing  again  the  cut- 
tings,) and  added  to  the  former  quantity. 
The  whole  is  now  to  be  measured  and 
weighed,  and  the  deficiencjr  of  gravity 
made  up  by  adding  sugar,  either  moist  or 
lump,  as  the  operator  chooses,  until  the 
standard  of  120  is  obtained.  If  the  fer- 
mentation appears  languid,  it  is  advisable 
to  take  out  a quart  of  the  liquor,  warm  it 
to  ninety,  and  break  into  it  a wineglassful 
of  good  brewer’s  yeast,  until  it  is  found  to 
have  increased  its  bulk  one-half;  when  it 
is  added  to  the  whole  liquor  or  must., 
mixing  it  well  up,  when  there  is  little  fear 
of  fennentation  being  again  vigorous.” 
The  after  management  is  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  wine  made  from  the  unripe 
grapes,  quoted  from  Dr.  Macculloch. 
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GoosKHERnr  Wi.ne.  Dr.  Macculloch, 
speaking  of  gooseberry  wine,  says : — “ The 
gooseberry  is  one  of  tbe  fruits  most  com- 
monly used,  and  is,  in  particular,  well 
known  as  an  ingredient  in  brisk  wines, 
wbich  are  made  to  resemble,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  the  wines  of  Champagne. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  used  in  an  unripe 
state.  It  is  well  known  in  the  wine 
countries,  that,  independently  of  those 
causes  of  briskness  in  wines,  which  con- 
sists in  the  management  formerly  de- 
scribed, this  property  always  results  from 
the  use  of  unripe  fruits,  and  is  readily 
produced  by  mixing  unripe  grapes  with 
ripe  ones.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the 
gooseberry.  The  fault  of  this  wine,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  considered  as  an  imitation  of 
Champagne,  is  a bad  flavour,  which  is 
almost  invariably  communicated  by  the 
fruit,  and  that  in  proportion  to  its  ripe- 
ness. To  avoid  this  evil,  so  generally  in- 
jurious to  the  brisk  gooseberry  wnes,  the 
fi'uit  can  scarcely  be  taken  in  a state  too 
crude,  as  at  this  period  the  flavouring  sub- 
stance has  not  been  developed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  expressed  juice  should  be 
alone  used,  care  being  taken  to  exclude 
the  skins  from  the  fermentation,  as  being 
the  part  in  which  the  flavour  principally 
resides.  With  these  precautions,  the 
noxious  flavour  may  generally  be  pre- 
vented. It  is  true,  that  the  produce  is 
then  without  flavour,  or  nearly  so,  but 
this  is  by  much  the  most  tolerable  fault 
in  domestic  wines,  whose  leading  defect 
is  almost  invariably  a disagreeable  taste. 
Various  proportions  of  fruit  and  sugar 
are  used  by  different  persons;  but  the 
most  common  consists  of  tlrree  pounds  of 
sugar  and  four  of  fruit,  to  eight  pounds  of 
water.  Here  the  proportion  of  froit  is  too 
small  compared  to  that  of  the  sugar,  and 
the  fermentation  is  consequently,  in  gene- 
ral, so  imperfect  as  to  leave  the  wine  dis- 
agreeably sweet.  At  the  same  time,  the 
proportion  of  sugar  is  such  as  to  render 
the  wine  stronger  than  the  strongest  wines 
of  Champagne. 

“ If,  therefore,  this  wine  is  to  be  amended 
in  composition,  it  is  either  b}-  reducing 
the  sugar,  if  we  are  contented  with  a 
weaker  wine,  or  by  increasing  the  fruit, 
if  we  are  desirous  of  retaining  the  greater 
strength.  In  managing  the  feimcntation 
to  a constant  and  successful  result,  the 
rules  laid  down,  ns  practised  for  Cham- 
pagne wine,  are  strictly  applicable  in  the 
present  case ; and  with  these  precautions 
and  practices  carefully  attended  to,  the 
produce  of  the  gooseberry  will  be  invari- 
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ably  successful.  I may  also  add,  that  it 
is  perfectly  durable ; as  much  so  as  Cham- 
pagne wines  of  corresponding  quality, 
provided  equal  care  be  taken  in  the  bot- 
tling, the  cellarage,  and  other  manage- 
ment— all  of  them  circumstances  in  which 
our  domestic  fabricators  are  too  apt  to 
fail,  thinking  that  when  they  have  mixed 
together  a portion  of  sugar  and  fruit,  their 
labour  is  finished,  and  the  rest  may  be 
trusted  to  chance.  They  should  consider, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  but  then  com- 
menced. 

“ If  we  are  desirous  of  making  a wine 
to  imitate  Champagne,  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  for  the  period  when  the  fermenta- 
tion is  re-excited  by  the  arrival  of  spring. 

“ By  bottling  in  this  stage  we  ensure  a 
brisk  wine,  which,  if  bottled  either  in  the 
cold  of  winter,  or  after  the  second  fer- 
mentation has  been  exhausted  by  the  heats 
of  summer,  would  be  dead  or  still.  This 
renewal  of  fermentation,  or  fretting,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  also  a favourable 
time  for  the  addition  of  flavouring  mat- 
ters, as  they  then  give  out  their  flavours, 
and  combine  with  the  wine.  It  is  at  this 
time  also  that  spirits  should  be  added  to 
the  wine,  if  it  is  ever  allowable  to  make 
this  addition.  It  is  the  only  time  at 
which  alcohol  can  safely  be  added  with- 
out destroying  its  vinosity,  as  it  then  en- 
ters into  a kind  of  chemical  combination 
with  the  wine.  It  is  necessary,  likewise, 
to  consider  the  effects  which  the  air  pro- 
duces in  fermentation,  although  its  pre- 
sence may  rather  be  considered  as  favour- 
able than  essential.  If  the  liquor  is  shut 
up  in  close  vessels,  it  does  not  readily 
ferment,  although  it  still  slowly  under- 
goes this  process,  and  is  at  length  con- 
verted into  perfect  wine.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  no  air  is  absorbed  during  the 
vinous  fermentation,  although  this  hap- 
pens in  the  acetous ; but  that  the  fi’ee  and 
ready  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  the  principal  circumstance  in  which 
fermentation  in  open  vessels  differs  from 
that  in  close  ones.  One  important  fact, 
however,  is  established,  that  the  wine  is 
stronger  when  the  fermentation  has  been 
either  partially  or  totally  carried  on  in 
close  vessels,  and  that  the  flavour  is  also 
better  preserved;  and  it  appears  that  a 
groat  part  of  the  alcohol  produced  is  dis- 
sipated by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  holds 
it  in  solution,  and  which  produces  a well- 
known  effect,  both  on  the  organ  of  smell, 
and  on  the  nervous  system  in  general, 
when  this  disengagement  is  made  in  the 
stomach  It  is  not  yet  well  explained  how 


the  carbonic  acid  is  disposed  of  when  pro- 
duced in  close  vessels.  Many  of  the 
practices  followed  in  making  particular 
wines  depend  on  a consideration  of  these 
two  modes  of  conducting  the  fermenta- 
tion ; but  it  rarely  happens  that  an  exclu- 
sive fermentation  in  close  vessels  is  used. 
This  is  generally  reserved  for  the  last  and 
most  tranquil  stage.  A consideration  of 
the  effects  produced  by  these  different 
methods,  and  of  the  product  which  we 
wish  to  obtain,  will  be  necessary  to  guide 
us  in  our  choice  of  either  of  these  two 
processes,  or  of  a certain  admixture  of 
both.  If  the  wine  is  meant  to  be  still, 
and  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  husband  the 
strength  and  flavour,  the  whole  fermenta- 
tion may  be  carried  on  openly.  This  wdll 
be  the  case  with  strong  and  sweet  wines. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a wine  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Champagne  is  intended,  which  must 
retain  its  briskness,  flavour,  and  strength, 
we  must  be  guided  in  our  practices  by 
rules  similar  to  those  in  use  in  that  and 
other  districts  of  France,  and  adopt  a 
partially  close  mode  of  fermenting.  In 
all  cases,  it  appears  to  be  a useful  practice, 
even  if  the  first  fermentation  is  carried  on 
in  an  open  vat,  to  exclude  the  free  access 
of  air,  by  covering  the  vessel  with  boards 
and  blankets.  If  the  first  fermentation  is 
carried  on  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  li- 
quor is  meant  to  continue,  (a  case  which 
only  can  occur  when  no  solid  matter  is 
fermented  with  the  fluid,)  a slight  cover- 
ing will  be  sufficient.  Wliatever  process 
has  been  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  the 
bung  may,  after  a time,  be  tightly  put 
down,  and  ultimately  tightened,  a spile- 
hole  being  added  to  give  an  opportunity 
of  relieving  the  vessel  from  time  to  time 
of  the  elastic  fluid  which  might  endanger 
its  safety.”  Dr.  Macculloch  likewise 
states,  page  162,  “That the  carbonic  acid 
is  not  necessarily  separated  and  disen- 
gaged from  the  wine,  since  the  brisk 
wines  of  Champagne  owe  their  sparkling 
quality  to  a portion  of  it  which  is  re- 
tained by  them,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  period  of  bottling  being  duly  chosen, 
or  to  a portion  of  leaven  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  bottled  wine,  and  which  has 
a tendency  to  renew  tbe  fermentation 
under  confinement.  This  quality  is 
sought  after  in  many  wines,  and  it  is 
often,  in  the  worst  class  of  Champagne 
wines,  the  only  valuable  one  which  they 
possess.  It  is  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
having  a superfluous  quantity  of  leaven 
for  producing  this  effect,  that  a brisk 
wine  is  with  difficulty  made,  unless  a 
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jiortion  of  unripe  fruit  enter  into  the 
eoinposition.  This  is  tlie  case  witli  the 
wines  of  Clmrnpagno,  and  equally  so  with 
the  produce  of  our  gooseberry,  which  has 
been  conceived  to  resemble  them.” 

Mbs.  Dai.gairn’s  Phocess. — The  fruit 
must  be  selected  when  about  full  grown, 
but  before  it  has  shewn  the  least  ten- 
dency to  ripen ; those  gooseberries  which 
have  the  least  flavour  when  ripe  are  to 
be  preferred,  and  perhaps  the  green  Bath 
are  the  best ; the  smallest  should  be 
separated  by  a sieve,  the  unsound  or 
bruised  fruit  rejected,  and  the  remains  of 
the  blossoms  and  fruit-stalks  rubbed  off, 
or  otherwise  removed.  For  a cask  of  ten 
gallons,  forty  pounds  of  such  fruit  are  to 
be  put  into  a tub  that  has  been  carefully 
cleaned,  and  that  will  hold  fifteen  or 
twenty  gallons ; it  is  to  be  bruised  in 
successive  proportions,  by  a pressure  suf- 
ficient to  burst  the  berries  without  break- 
ing the  seeds,  or  materially  compressing 
the  skms.  F our  gallons  of  water  are  then 
to  be  poured  into  the  vessel  and  the  con- 
tents are  to  be  carefully  stirred,  and 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  until  the  whole 
of  the  juice  and  pulp  are  separated  from 
the  seeds  and  skins ; the  materials  are 
then  to  remain  at  rest  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  hour’s,  when  they  are  to  be  strained 
through  a coarse  bag  by  as  much  force 
as  can  conveniently  be  applied  to  them ; 
one  gallon  of  fresh  water  may  afterwards 
be  passed  through  the  mash. 

Thirty  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  are  now  to 
be  dissolved  in  the  juice  thus  procured, 
and  water  added,  to  make  the  whole 
eleven  gallons  in  quantity ; this,  together 
with  three  ounces  of  tartar  in  its  crude 
state,  being  put  into  a tub,  a blanket  is 
thrown  over  it,  which  is  again  covered 
with  a board,  and  the  vessel  placed  in  a 
temperature  varying  from  fifty-five  to  sixty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; here  it  may  remain 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  two  days,  as  the 
fermentation  may  be  more  or  less  rapid ; 
from  this  tub  it  is  to  be  drawn  oft’  into  the 
cask  in  which  it  is  to  fei’ment ; and,  as  the 
fermentation  proceeds,  the  superfluous  por- 
tion of  juice  made  for  the  purpose,  must 
be  poured  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquor  still 
near  the  bung-hole  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
or  until  the  fermentation  becomes  a little 
languid,  as  may  be  known  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  hissing  noise  ; the  bung  is 
to  be  driven  in,  and  a hole  bored  by  its 
side,  into  which  a wooden  peg  is  to  be 
fitted ; it  majy  be  loosened  every  two  or 
three  days,  fur  the  space  of  eight  or  ten 
flays,  to  give  the  air  vent,  so  as  to  jirevent 
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the  cask  from  bursting.  When  there  ap- 
pears no  longer  any  danger,  the  spike 
may  be  permanently  tightened. 

The  wine  thus  made  may  remain  over 
the  winter  in  a cool  cellar.  If  the  ope- 
rator is  not  inclined  to  bestow  any  further 
labour  or  expense  upon  it,  it  may  be  ex- 
amined in  some  clear,  cold  day  towards 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  when,  if  fine,  as  it  will  sometimes 
be,  it  may  be  bottled  without  further  pre- 
caution. To  ensure  its  fineness,  however, 
it  is  a better  practice  to  rack  it,  towards 
the  end  of  December,  into  a fresh  cask,  so 
as  to  clear  it  from  its  first  lees  ; or,  should 
it  then  prove  too  sweet,  instead  of  racking 
it,  the  fermentation  may  be  renewed  by 
stirring  up  the  lees,  or  by  rolling  the 
cask.  At  whatever  time  it  is  racked,  it 
should  be  fined  in  the  usual  way  with 
isinglass.  Sometimes  it  is  found  expedient 
to  rack  it  a second  time,  and  to  repeat  the 
fining  ; and,  in  any  case,  bottle  it  during 
the  month  of  March. 

If  it  is  wished  to  have  a very  sweet 
wine,  as  well  as  a brisk  wine,  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  may  be  increased  to  forty 
pounds ; and  to  ensure  briskness,  without 
excessive  sweetness,  the  proportion  of  fruit 
may  be  fifty  pounds  when  the  sugar  is 
thirty.  If  there  should  appear  any  (knger 
of  the  sweetness  vanishing  altogether  from 
wine  thus  formed,  the  fermentation  may 
be  checked  by  racking  and  fining,  when 
it  will  be  speedily  fit  for  use. 

Mr.'  Eoberts’s  IMethod. — “ At  the 
commencement  I use  only  one  part  of 
water  and  three  of  berries.  An  imperial 
gallon  of  fruit,  when  heaped,  weighs  10 
lbs.,  but  it  may  be  less.  To  avoid  unne- 
cessary calculation  we  may  as  well  assume 
that  an  English  pint  of  fruit  weighs  1 lb., 
and  that  an  English  pint  of  water  weighs 
the  same.  An  English  pint  of  water 
weighs  really  upwards  of  I3-  lb.,  but  this 
difference  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is 
by  measure,  and  not  by  weight,  that  we 
proportion  the  fruit  and  the  water.  To 
make  a 15-gallon  cask  of  this  wine,  you 
wall  require  22^  gallons  of  goosel->erries, 
as  the  fruit  does  not  produce  much  above 
one-third  of  j uice ; the  22^  gallons  of 
fruit,  consequently,  will  only  produce  7* 
gallons  of  juice.  * It  is  always  advisable 
to  make  a two-gallon  cask  more,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency  which 
will  necessarily  arise  from  racking  off  the 
large  cask  ; so  that,  instead  of  filtering  the 
grounds  from  the  latter,  and  returning  them 
into  it,  you  will  fill  it  up  with  fine  wine 
from  the  small  cask  ; afterwards  filter  the 
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grounds,  and  fill  up  the  siniill  cask  with 
them.  These  additional  two  gallons  will  re- 
quire extra  fruit  in  proportion.  In  addition 
to  this  quantity,  about  two  gallons  more  of 
vatut  are  required  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency  which  will  be  occasioned  by 
the  process  of  fermentation  and  filling  the 
casks  which  it  will  undergo  ; and  this  is 
done  by  adding  the  quantity  of  sugar  ne- 
cessary to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  gra- 
vity, so  that  19  gallons  of  must  axe  requi- 
site to  make  17  gallons  of  wine.  This 
method  of  employing  two  casks  I would 
strongly  recommend,  both  for  this  wine 
and  for  every  other.  The  water  and  the 
berries  are  not  all  to  be  mixed  up  at  once  ; 
three  tubs  are  to  be  employed  on  this  oc- 
casion, one  for  the  berries,  a second  to 
bruise  them  in,  and  a third  to  receive 
them  when  they  are  bruised.  One  gallon 
of  the  berries  is  to  be  bruised  at  a time, 
in  order  that  every  berry  may  be  broken, 
which  can  easily  be  accomplished  in  this 
manner,  but  would  be  almost  impracti- 
cable were  all  the  22^  gallons  to  be 
broken  together.  Those  bruised  are  to 
be  removed  to  the  third  tub,  and  one-third 
of  a gallon  of  water  is  to  be  added,  and  so 
on,  until  the  22|-  gallons  are  bruised — 
that  is,  after  each  gallon  of  bruised  fruit, 
one-third  of  a gallon  of  fi’uit  is  to  be  put 
to  it,  until  the  22|-  gallons  of  bruised 
fi'uit  are  emptied  into  the  third  tub,  and 
the  gallons  of  water  are  added.  This 
refers  only  to  the  making  of  15  gallons, 
not  the  15  and  the  two  gallons.  The 
mass  is  then  to  be  well  mixed,  a por- 
tion of  the  liquor  to  be  taken  out  for 
examination  by  the  saccharometer,  and 
the  specific  gravity  noted  in  a book  for 
the  purpose,  wliich  it  is  probable  will  be 
from  17  to  18  on  the  instrument ; the  tub 
is  to  be  then  covered  up.  The  next 
morning  the  mass  is  again  to  be  well  agi- 
tated, or  stirred  up,  and  a second  exami- 
nation instituted.  The  gravity  will  not 
appear  to  have  increased  much,  but  as 
long  as  it  does  increase,  the  liquor  must 
remain  on  the  husks,  because  fermenta- 
tion will  not  have  yet  commenced,  for 
which  no  certain  time  can  be  assigned,  as 
sometimes  it  may  be  within  ten  hours, 
and  sometimes  not  until  three  days.  The 
instrument  is  the  only  sure  guide  in  this 
event ; for,  as  soon  as  a decrease  in  gra- 
vity is  perceived,  fermentation  has  as- 
suredly commenced.  The  husks  must 
then  be  removed,  after  having  been  well 
pressed  with  the  hand,  and  the  liquor 
strained.  But  as  they  still  contain  some 
good,  two  or  three  gallons  of  water  are 
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to  be  poured  on  them  ; they  may  be  again 
squeezed  and  strained,  and  this  second 
liquor  added  to  the  former,  which  should 
not  be  less  than  19  gallons,  if  the  15  and 
the  two-gallon  casks  are  to  be  filled.  The 
second  tub,  which  has  been  employed 
for  bi'uising,  is  to  be'  washed,  and  the 
whole  liquor  measured  into  it.  The  gra- 
vity is  again  to  be  found,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  much  sugar  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  mjist  to  the  standard 
gravity.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  com- 
pound has  now  been  reduced  to  15,  by  the 
additional  two  gallons  of  water,  and  our 
standard  gravity  being  110,  we  require 
95,  and  that  must  be  made  irp  by  add- 
ing sugar.  By  mixing  lib.  of  good  re- 
fined' sugar  (which  must  invariably  be 
used  in  making  this  wine,  to  keep  the  co- 
lour pure)  with  every  gallon  of  the  juice 
and  water,  an  increase  of  gravity  will  be 
observed  to  the  extent  of  36,  at  the  tem- 
peratiu’e  of  sixty  degrees.  By  adding  a 
second  pound  to  each  gallon,  a further  in- 
crease of  36  will  be  observed,  making  72, 
being  still  deficient  23 ; — |lb.  more  will  be 
required,  which  will  make  an  increase  of 
22i,  and  which  will  bring  the  must  up 
to  109i. 

Juice  and  water,  (say)  . . 15 

21bs.  sugar,  at  36  ...  72 

|lb.  ditto  ....  221 


109i_ 

“ I have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  in- 
stead of  2flbs.  of  sugar  to  each  gallon, 
2^1bs.  of  sugar,  and  ^Ib.  of  virgin  honey 
to  each  gallon.  The  honey  must  be 
boiled  with  the  same  weight  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  well  skimmed  during 
that  period.  This  plan  is  a little  more 
expensive,  and  besides  the  excess  of  gra- 
vity, will  not  be  so  much  as  the  same 
weight  of  sugar ; but  the  honey  adds  to 
the  wine  a soft  and  mellow  flavour,  which 
makes  it  more  resemble  the  real  Cham- 
pagne. The  whole  being  put  toge- 
ther,' and  thoroughly  agitated  or  stirred 
up,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  the  sugar 
and  honey,  then  the  tub  is  covered  up 
with  a blanket ; and  this  process  of  agi- 
tating during  the  first  day  must  be  re- 
peated every  alternate  hour.  After  tlie 
last  agitation,  a portion  must  be  taken 
out  and  examined  by  the  instrument,  and 
recorded.  It  now  becomes  only  neces- 
sary to  repeat  this  operation  morning  and 
evening ; but  it  must  be  strictly  attended 
to,  until  the  gravity  has  been  reduced  to 
90 ; but  the  wine  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved were  it  reduced  to  80.  It  is  then 
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to  be  strained  through  a flno  sieve,  and 
put  into  the  casks,  one  of  15  gallons,  the 
other  of  two,  and  the  remainder,  which 
may  amount  to  half  a gallon  or  a little 
more,  -he  kept  to  till  up  the  casks ; and 
this,  for  the  first  three  days,  should  he 
done  every  tlrree*  hours.  A dish  ought 
to  he  placed  under  each  cask  to  receive 
the  scum  which  the  wine  throws  out 
during  fermentation.  There  will  always 
be  a portion  of  fine  which  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  away,  hut  kept  for  filling  up 
the  casks.  A sample  of  the  wine  should 
be  taken  out  every  third  day  for  examina- 
tion by  the  saccharometer. 

“ To  ensure  perfect  success  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  wine,  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  and  strict  in  repeating  the  elcami- 
nation  of  the  liquid  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.  The  latter  ought  to 
go  on  with  as  great  regularity  as  possible ; 
and  should  it  either  go  on  too  rapidly  or  too 
slowly,  means  must  be  adopted  to  retard  or 
to  accelerate  it  accordingly.  If  it  proceeds 
too  rapidly,  racking  must  be  had  recourse 
to,  by  which  means  the  wine  is  separated 
from  the  lees  where  the  fermenting  mat- 
ter is  present  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
If  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  the  point  is  to 
agitate  the  whole  contents  of  the  casks, 
which  may  easily  be  done  by  employing  a 
wooden  stirrer;  The  French  elfect  this 
by  bunging  up  them  casks,  and  rolling 
them  to  and  fro. 

“ There  has  been  nothing  better  in- 
vented, and  more  useful,  than  the  manner 
of  drawing  off  wines.  Certain  experience 
convinces  that  it  is  the  lee  that  spoils 
wines;  and  that  they  are  never  better, 
nor  more  lively  than  when  they  have  been 
well  drawn  off,  whether  you  would  bottle 
it  or  keep  in  the  pieces ; it  ought  always 
to  be  drawTi  off  out  of  one  vessel  into  an- 
other, at  least  twice  into  another  vessel, 
well  washed,  leaving  the  lee  in  the  former. 

“Now  I have  brought  the  reader  so 
far,  I think  it  advisable  to  record  here 
the  method  employed  on  the  Continent 
by  the  makers  of  that  class  of  wine,  after 
it  is  cashed.  This  I have  found  in  a very 
scientific  work  of  Dr.  Shannan’s,  Appen- 
dix, p.  1 10.  ‘ The  French  allow  their 

wines  to  ferment  in  the  casks  ten  or  twelve 
days,  because  these  wines  throw  out  their 
ferment  so  much  the  more  or  less  slowljq 
by  how  much  they  have  more  or  less 
warmth,  or  as  the  years  are  more  or  less 
hot.  After  the  wine  has  done  fermenting, 
they  stop  up  the  vessels  at  the  groat  bung- 
hole,  and  leave  on  the'  side  forward  an 
opening  alxait  the  bigness  of  a French 
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farthing,  by  which  one  may  put  in  his 
finger.  This  they  call  la  broqwileur,  and 
they  stop  this  up,  ten  or  twelve  days  after, 
with  a wooden  peg  of  about  two  inches 
long,  for  the  more  reailily  taking  it  out 
and  putting  it  in.  All  the  while  the 
wines  are  fermenting,  the  vessels  are  to  be 
kept  almost  full,  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  casting  out  all  that  is  impure.  In 
order  for  this,  they  must  be  filled  up  for 
three  days  within  two  fingers  of  the  bung. 
After  they  have  been  bunged  up,  they 
must  be  filled  every  eighth  day,  at  the 
little  hole,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks  more ; and  after  that,  once  a-day 
for  fifteen  days  during  one  month  or  two ; 
and  after  that,  once  every  two  months,  as 
long  as  the  wine  remains  in  the  vault,  if 
it  be  there- for  years.  When  the  wines 
have  not  body  enough,  or  are  too  green, 
as  it  often  happens  in  moist,  cold  years, 
and  when  they  have  too  much  liquor,  as 
in  hot  and  dry  years,  three  weeks  after 
the  wines  have  been  made,  they  must  be 
rolled  in  the  casks  five  or  six  turns,  to 
mingle  them  with  the  lees,  and  this  must 
be  continued  every  eight  days  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  This  mingling  of  the 
lee  mth  the  wine  being  repeated,  wfill 
strengthen  it,  soften  it,  ripen  it,  and  ren- 
der it  more  forward,  and  make  it  fit  to 
drink  in  as  short  a time  as  if  it  had  been 
transported  from  one  place  to  another. 
These  wines  must  be  let  stand  in  the  cel- 
lar till  towards  the  10th  of  April,  when 
they  carry  them  do-\TO  into  the  vault ; but 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  cold,  they  are 
to  be  carried  up  again  into  the  cellar.  It 
is  of  consequence  to  be  observed,  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  v\nnes  ought  always 
to  be  in  cool  places,  and  never  suffer  the 
heat.  And  as  the  vaults  are  cool  in  the 
summer,  and  warm  in  the  wnter,  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  be  hot  the  vanes  must  be 
carried  dovm,  whether  they  be  in  pieces 
or  in  bottles,  into  the  vaults,  and  when  it 
begins  to  be  cold  they  must  be  carried  up 
into  the  cellar.’ 

“The  grand  point  is  to  endeavour  to 
find  out  what  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the 
gooseberry  will  be  neces.sary  to  attenuate 
one  pound  of  good  refined  sugar  to  zero ; 
that  IS  to  say,  how  much  pure  juice  will  lx? 
requisite  to  put  into  one  gallon  of  water, 
sweetened  with  one  pound  of  refined  sugar, 
and  in  what  state  of  ripeness  the  lx?rry  will 
give  the  greatest  quantity  of  natural  leaven, 
and  the  least  of  malic  acid.  If  this  were 
found  out,  we  should  then  have  data  by 
which  to  regulate  this  part  of  the  process 
with  the  greatest  nicety.  As  the  goose- 
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berry  does  not  impai't  to  the  wine  any 
flavour,  except  a bad  one,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  put  more  juice  than  absolute  neces- 
sity requires  to  reduce  the  must  to  a 
proper  degree.  Gooseberry  wine  (Cham- 
pagne) does  not  need  so  much  care  in 
this  respect  as  other  wines  do,  such  as 
Currant,  Strawberry,  Mead,  and  others, 
because  it  does  not  require  to  be  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  do.  It  will  now 
be  my  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  to  what  degree  the  must 
should  be  reduced,  and  how  this  reduc- 
tion is  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  90 
when  put  into  the  cask.  All  possible 
means  should  now  he  used  to  excite  fer- 
mentation. I reduce  the  gravity  two- 
thirds,  and  my  standard  gravity,  as  noticed 
before,  being  110  for  gooseberry  wine, 
this  reduction  will  bring  it  to  about  36. 
When  it  has  decreased  to  tliis  degree,  I 
endeavour  to  check  fermentation  by 
racking,  after  having  previously  fined 
the  wine  with  isinglass.  Havmg  re- 
duced the  gravity,  I treat  it  in  a way 
similar  to  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch.  It  is  a very  great  improvement 
to  sulphur  the  cask  slightly.  I wash  the 
cask  inside  with  whisky,  and  as  every 
part  of  the  interior  requires  to  be  wetted 
with  the  spirit,  a fifteen  gallon  cask  will 
require  two  bottles.  The  whisky,  after 
wetting  the  cask,  is  allowed  to  remain.  I 
return  the  clear  wine  into  the  cask,  and, 
as  there  is  a deficien^,  occasioned  by 
keeping  back  the  lees,  I make  it  up  from 
the  clear  wine  drawn  from  the  small  cask. 
Should  this,  however,  not  be  sufficient  to 
fill  the  cask,  I add  a bottle  of  whisky.  I 
then  put  the  lees  taken  from  the  large 
cask  into  the  small  one,  bung  both  up, 
and  allow  the  spiles  to  he  slightly  pressed 
in  for  one  day  or  more,  as  I find  neces- 
sary, and  then  put  them  firmly  in.” 

[Good  brandy  is  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred.— Ed.  of  Domestic  Dictionaky.] 
“This  process  of  the  first  fining  and 
racking  I generally  perform  in  the  month 
of  September,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
wine  is  made.  Towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, if  the  weather  is  dry,  I repeat 
the  racking  as  before,  (fining  the  wine 
and  sulphuring  the  cask  excepted,)  and 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  the  loss  of  lees 
from  the  little  cask,  as  on  the  former  oc- 
casion. If  the  wine  is  not  very  fine  on 
th^second  racking,  I add  half  a pint  of 
finings,  (the  method  of  making  which  I 
sliall  afterwards  shew,)  and  bung  both 
casks  down,  previously  having  taken  out 
a portion  for  examination,  when  most 


probably  the  gravity  will  be  found  re- 
duced to  30.  I have  never  found  this 
kind  of  wine  reduced  lower  in  gravity 
than  20 ; and  at  this  reduced  gravity,  I 
have  noticed  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
effervescent  to  resemble  the  wine  which 
it  was  intended  to  imitate  ; but  at  30  it 
almost  invariably  bore  this  characteristic, 
when  made  with  the  proportions  of  sugar 
and  honey  already  described,  while  the 
coarse  flavour  imparted  to  it  by  the  husks 
was  much  lessened.  In  fact,  of  tliis  pecu- 
liar flavour  the  honey  almost  entirely  de- 
prives it.  Gooseberry  wine  requires  little 
or  no  spirits.  If  any  is  used,  it  must  be 
at  the  first  racking,  in  the  manner  already 
described.  None  must  be  used  in  the 
second.  A twenty-fifth  part  is  more 
than  sufficient.  I have  found  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  wine,  in  consequence  of 
bottling  it  before  the  spring  following, 
but  much  difference  if  it  is  not  bottled 
before  the  month  of  May.  It  is  almost 
as  sure  to  effervesce  if  bottled  before  the 
spring,  as  not  to  effervesce  if  bottled 
during  the  summer ; for  this  reason,  that 
if  the  bottling  of  the  wine  is  delayed 
until  summer,  the  heat  of  the  weather 
having  excited  a fresh  act  of  fermenta- 
tion, the  effervescent  quality  is  impaired, 
and  the  wine  consequently  becomes  si- 
lent. I lose  no  time  after  the  second 
racking  in  November,  if  it  has  been 
attenuated  to  28,  or  even  as  far  as  35,  and 
if  it  is  beautifully  clear,  to  bottle  it. 
When  bottled  and  well  corked,  I put  it 
into  a cold  cellar,  la3dng  the  bottles  hori- 
zontally on  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  swell- 
ing the  corks.  About  the  month  of 
April,  I,change  the  position  of  the  bottles, 
and  place  them  upright.  The  bottles 
must  be  laid  flat  again  on  sand  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  and  again  placed  upright 
the  following  April.  By  following  these 
methods,  I doubt  not  the  reader  will  be 
encouraged  to  make  a second  quantity  of 
this  wine  on  a larger  scale,  assured  that 
he  will  be  amply  compensated  for  his 
labour.  I have  now  some  Champagne  in 
my  cellar,  of  my  own  manufacture,  ten 
years  old,  not  deprived  of  its  efferves- 
cency. I am  convinced  it  will  remain  as 
good  as  it  is  as  present  for  the  next  four- 
teen years.  Most  probably  it  will  im- 
prove with  age,  imtil  the  whole  of  the 
saccharine  matter  is  decomposed.  A por- 
tion of  this  wine  was  examined  by  the 
instrument  a few  weeks  ago  ; its  gravity 
was  18.” 

Dr.  Macculloch  remarks  that,  “ Inat- 
tention, or  circumstances  which  cannot 
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always  bo  controlled,  will  sometimes  cause 
it  to  bo  sweet  and  still,  and  sometimes 
diy.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  be 
re-manufactured  the  following  season,  by 
adding  to  it  that  proportion  of  juice  from 
fresh  fruit  which  the  operator’s  judg- 
ment may  dictate,  and  renewing  the  fer- 
mentation and  subsequent  treatment  as 
before.  In  the  latter  case,  as  its  brisk- 
ness can  never  be  restored,  it  must  be 
treated  as  a dry  wine,  by  decanting  it 
into  a sidphured  cask,  when  it  must  be 
fined  and  bottled  in  the  usual  manner. 
Such  dry  wines  are  oecasionally  disagree- 
able to  the  taste  in  the  first  or  second 
yeai',  but  are  much  improved  by  keeping. 

“ If  the  whole  marc  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  juice  during  the  first  fermenta- 
tion, the  process  will  be  more  rapid,  the 
wine  stronger  and  less  sweet ; but  it  will 
aequire  more  flavour.  If  the  wine  is  in- 
tended to  be  very  sweet  as  well  as  brisk, 
the  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  increased  to 
forty  pounds ; if  less  sweet  and  less  strong, 
the  sugar  may  be  reduced  to  twenty-five 
pounds;  it  will  then  be  brisk,  but  less 
durable,  and  ought  to  be  consumed  within 
a 3^ear.  When  the  quantity  of  sugar  is 
thirty  pounds,  it  will  be  perhaps  better  to 
use  fifty  pounds  of  fniit  than  forty,  as 
generally  recommended.  Wine  may  be 
made  by  nearly  the  same  process  from 
unripe  currants  and  unripe  grapes.  In 
this  process  it  may  be  observed,  that  no 
brandy  is  added  to  the  wine  after  it  is 
inished,  although  it  is  the  invariable 
jractice  amongst  makers  of  domestic  wines 
;o  add  it.”  Dr.  Macculloch  adds, — “ That 
this  practice  has  been  introduced  under 
the  mistaken  notion  of  preventing  wines 
from  turning  sour,  and  enabling  them  to 
keep  a longer  time  but  he  says,  “ that 
this  admixture  decomposes  wine,  and  that, 
although  slow,  the  process  is  certain.  The 
first  and  most  conspicuous  effect  is,  the 
loss  of  that  indefinable  lively  or  brisk 
flavour,  which  all  those  who  possess  accu- 
racy of  taste  can  discover  in  Trench  udnes, 
or  in  natural  wines.  Brandy  is  not  added 
to  wines  in  France  or  Germany : the  finer 
A'ines,  Claret,  Burgundy,  and  Hock,  are 
otally  destroyed  by  it.  But  the  practice 
s universal  in  the  wines  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Sicily,  which  are  intended  for 
the  Knglish  market.  They  are  at  first 
rough  and  strong,  but,  kept  long  enough 
in  the  cask,  they  at  length  ameliorate ; 
their  elements  condjine  intimately,  and 
their  aroma  is  developed. 

“ If,  however,  brandy,  or,  what  is  more 
general,  common  malt  spirit,  is  to  be  em- 
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ployed,  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  to  be  di- 
minished at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for 
every  quart  of  spirit  to  be  added.” 

WiNn  MADK  riio.M  Kii'k  Gooskukk- 
RiES.  The  same  authority  says — “ 'J'his 
wine  may  be  made  according  to  the  same 
formula  a.s  of  unripe  gooseberries.  Al- 
though the  fruit  should  have  been  red,  the 
wine  will  not  be  so ; its  tints  will  be  of  a 
flesh  colour ; for  the  red  colouring  matter 
is  precipitated  during  the  process.  The 
following  will  not  afford  quite  so  good  a 
wine  as  from  unripe  gooseberries ; at  least, 
it  will  require  a far  longer  time  to  ame- 
liorate to  the  same  degree  of  goodness. 
Ten  gallons  of  goosebemes  are  to  be 
bruised  in  a tub,  and  left  so  for  twentj^- 
four  hours.  The  pulp  thus  prepared  is  to 
be  introduced,  either  at  once  or  in  suc- 
cessive portions,  into  a hair-cloth  or  can- 
vas bag,  and  submitted  to  pressure.  The 
matter  remaining  in  the  bag  is  to  be  re- 
turned into  the  tub,  and  five  gallons  of 
tolerably  hot  water  are  to  be  poured  on  ; 
the  whole  is  to  be  well  mixed  up.  After 
thus  remaining  in  the  tub,  well  covered, 
for  about  twelve  hours,  the  matter  is  to 
be  pressed  through  the  bag,  and  the  liquor 
obtained  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  original 
juice.  The  solid  matter  of  the  fi'uit  is 
then  worth  very  little,  and  may  be  thrown 
away.  In  every  five  gallons  of  the  liquor, 
consisting  of  the  mixture  of  original  juice 
with  the  infusion,  twelve  pounds  of  white 
sugar  are  to  be  dissolved  perfectly.  If 
the  liquor  be  now  left  to  itself,  it  uill, 
after  some  hours,  shew  sjunptoms  of  a 
commencing  fennentation.  In  proportion 
as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  ought  to  be  high.  Should  it  be 
very  cool  weather,  the  liquor  should  be 
placed  near  the  fire.  If  the  gooseberries 
were  unripe,  or  just  ripening,  the  fermenta- 
tion will  take  place  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture and  with  more  activity.  The  progress 
of  the  fennentation  should  be  frequently 
ascertained  b}”^  tasting  the  liquid,  it  l>e- 
coming  continually  less  sweet,  until  at 
length  the  sweetness  totall}'  disappears; 
at  this  period  the  fermentation  is  complete. 
When  the  fruit  has  been  over-ripe,  or 
when  the  weather  is  remarkably  cool,  the 
last  portions  of  sugar  remain  a long  time 
unaltered,  and  the  fermentation  is  sus- 
pended. Placing  the  containing  vessel 
near  the  fire  will  always  renew  the  fer- 
mentation ; so  long  as  this  degree  of  heat 
is  kept  up,  the  fermentation  will  proceed. 
■\\’hen  the  quantity  of  wine  under  fer- 
mentation is  ver^'^  considerable,  it  will 
generality  keep  up  its  own  temperature. 
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“ Should  the  season  be  so  warm,  and 
tlie  fermentation  so  i’a]dd,  as  to  excite 
feai’s  of  souring,  which,  howevei’,  can 
never  hai^pen  while  the  quantity  is  so 
small  as  ten  or  twenty  gallons  in  each 
fermenting  tub,  we  can  readily  avert  the 
danger  by  racking  off  from  the  lees,  hav- 
ing first  skimmed  off  the  head  of  the 
yeast.  'WTien  the  fermentation  has  totally 
ceased,  the  wine  is  to  be  racked  off,  as 
clear  as  it  can  be  procured.  To  every 
five  gallons  of  it,  two  quarts  of  brandy,  or 
good  old  malt  spirit,  are  to  be  added,  well 
mixed  up,  and  left  to  settle ; for  the  spirit 
causes  a separation  of  flocks  which  pre- 
viously had  been  in  solution.  After  sub- 
sidence for  perhaps  a month,  the  clear 
liquor  is  to  be  cautiously  drawn  off,  in- 
ti'oduced  into  a cask  which  it  just  fills, 
and  set  by  in  a cool  cellar  for  a great 
length  of  time.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
impatience  and  curiosity  of  inexperienced 
makers  of  domestic  wines  for  family  use, 
can  brook  the  delay  of  keeping  the  wine 
long  enough  to  meilow  sufiiciently.  The 
wine  just  described  will  require  five  years 
at  least  to  be  in  its  best  condition,  and 
must  have  been  kept  in  wood  all  that 
time. 

“ It  may  then  be  bottled.  A much 
shorter  time  will,  however,  render  it  toler- 
able.” 

Pearl  Gooseberry  Wine.  {Mrs. 
RundelVs  mode.')  Take  any  quantity  of 
the  best  pearl  gooseberries,  bruise  them, 
and  let  them  stand  all  night.  The  next 
morning  press  or  squeeze  them  dry,  allow 
the  liquor  to  stand  to  settle  for  seven  or 
eight  hours,  then  pour  off  the  clear  juice 
from  the  sediment,  measure  it  as  it  is  put 
into  another  vessel,  and  add  to  every  three 
pints  of  liquor  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar ; break  the  sugar  into  lumps,  and  put 
it  into  the  vessel  with  a piece  of  isinglass; 
stir  it  up,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
bottle  it,  putting  a lump  of  double-refined 
sugar  into  every  bottle. 

Gooseberry  Wine.  {From  the  same 
aidhonty.')  To  every  three  pounds  of 
gooseberries,  put  a pint  of  spring  water 
unboiled,  having  first  bruised  the  fruit 
with  the  hands  in  a tub ; stir  them  very 
well ; let  them  stand  a whole  day ; then 
strain  them  off,  and  to  every  three  pounds 
of  gooseberries  add  a pint  of  water  and  a 
pound  of  sugar  dissolved.  Let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  then  skim  the 
head  clean  off,  and  put  the  liquor  into  a 
vessel,  and  the  scum  into  a flannel  bag, 
adding  the  li<iuor  that  drains  from  it  to 
tliat  in  tlie  vessel;  let  it  work  two  or  three 
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days  before  stopping  it  up  close,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  four  months  before  it  is  bottled ; 
when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  cask  it  should 
not  be  tapped  too  low. 

Pink  Champagne.  Boil  nine  pounds 
of  lump  sugar  in  three  gallons  of  water 
for  half  an  hour,  skim  it  well,  and  pour 
the  liquor  boiling  hot  over  a gallon  of  red 
and  white  curratns  picked,  but  not 
bruised ; when  nearly  cold,  put  in  a small 
tea-cupful  of  yeast ; keep  it  working  for 
two  days,  then  strain  it  through  a horse- 
hair sieve,  put  it  into  a small  cask  wdth 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  well  bruised  ; 
have  rather  more  liquor  than  will  fill  the 
cask,  to  fill  it  up  as  it  works  over;  in 
about  a fortnight  bung  it  up  ; let  it  stand 
till  April ; put  into  each  bottle  a lump  of 
double-refined  sugar ; let  the  bottles  re- 
main one  day  uncorked ; eork  and  wire 
them;  they  must  stand  upright  in  the 
cellar ; when  wanted,  put  a few  on  their 
sides  for  about  a week. — Ibid. 

English  Champagne.  Take  of  the 
amber  hairy  Champagne  gooseberry,  when 
it  is  just  turning,  an  equal  quantity  of 
fruit  and  cold  spring  water,  and  bruise 
the  gooseberries  well  in  it ; let  the  mix- 
ture stand  for  two  or  three  days  to  fer- 
ment, and  stir  it  frequently  with  a wooden 
spoon,  taking  care  to  place  the  vessel  in  a 
warm  situation;  then  pass  the  liquor 
through  a hair  sieve,  squeezing  the  pulp 
until  it  is  quite  dry ; for  every  gallon  of 
the  liquor  put  three  pounds  and  a half  of 
the  coarsest  East  India  sugar,  which  must 
be  placed  in  another  vessel,  and  the  acid 
liquor  be  poured  upon  it.  Allow  it  to  stand 
two  or  three  days,  in  order  that  the  fer- 
mentation may  be  properly  effected,  stir- 
ring it  very  frequently : then  pass  it  through 
a flannel  bag  into  the  cask,  and  to  every 
ten  gallons  of  the  liquor  put  one  ounce  of 
isinglass,  one  bottle  of  Madeira  wine,  and 
one  bottle  of  rum ; the  two  latter  added 
after  the  cask  has  remained  open  for  a 
month.  A cask  which  has  held  brandy  is 
to  be  preferred.  Put  in  the  bung  after 
the  expiration  of  the  month  ; lay  a piece 
of  coarse  cloth  over  it,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  a thick  coat  of  resin;  let  it  stand 
twelve  months,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Ohs. — A sample  of  this  wine  ivas  sent 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Edinl)urgl), 
and  e.xhibited  amongst  seventy  different 
sorts,  and,  being  pronounced  the  best,  the 
honour  of  the  gold  medal  was  award-'d  to 
it : but  on  imderstanding  that  the  fruit 
was  of  English  growth,  it  was  considered 
as  a foreign  wine,  and  therefore  not  en- 
titled to  the  prize.  Honourable  mention 
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was,  however,  made  concerning  it  in  the 
Kcport  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
—Ibid. 

Guken  Gooseheriiy  Witie.  Take 
tliirty-two  quarts  of  unripe  goosel)erries 
of  tlie  green  kind,  bruise  them  well,  add 
tliirty-two  quarts  of  cold  water ; let  them 
stand  for  four-and- twenty  hours ; drain 
the  gooseberries  well  from  the  liquor 
through  a sieve  ; put  three  pounds  and  a 
half  of  lump  sugar  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor ; put  it  into  a cask  with  a bottle  of 
the  best  gin.  Let  it  stand  six  months, 
and  then  bottle  it. 

Obs.  This  is  a receipt  from  a noble- 
man’s butler,  who  used  to  boast  that  he 
never  opened  more  than  one  bottle  of 
Champagne  at  his  master’s  table,  all  that 
followed  being  of  his  own  manufacture. 
The  directions  are  not  quite  so  precise  as 
those  in  the  foregoing,  but  the  cheapness 
of  gin  will  admit  of  a bottle  being  allowed 
to  each  ten  gallons. — Ibid. 

Grape  Champagne  to  Eqtjax  Fo- 
reign. Gather  the  grapes  when  they 
are  about  half- ripe ; pound  them  in  a tub, 
and  to  every  quart  of  fruit  thus  pounded 
put  two  quarts  of  water ; let  it  stand  in  a 
mash-tub  for  fourteen  days  ; then  draw  it 
off,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar ; when  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  cask  it ; and  after  it  has  done 
working  bung  it  dowm.  In  about  six 
months  it  will  be  fit  to  drink,  when  it 
should  be  bottled  and  the  corks  tied  down, 
or  wired,  should  it  be  kept  longer  than  a 
year. — Ibid. 

IIaisin  Wine.  (JMr.  Roberts' s,mode.) 
This  wine  may  be  made  either  sweet  or 
dry,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  manu- 
facturer. The  tedious  part  of  the  process 
is  the  proper  separation  of  the  stalks  from 
the  raisins,  but  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; for  were  they  allowed  to  remain 
they  would  impart  a disagreeably  astrin- 
gent flavour  to  the  wine.  There  is  in 
this  fruit  a sufficiency  of  fermenting  mat- 
ter— that  is,  natural  leaven,  to  produce 
spontaneous  and  complete  fermentation, 
without  artificial  means  being  had  re- 
course to.  To  make  seventeen  gallons  of 
this  wine,  fifteen  gallons  of  must  ought  to 
be  put  into  a large  cask,  and  two  into  a 
small  one  ; but  in  addition  to  this  quan- 
tity, there  ought  to  be  about  two  gallons 
more,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  caused  by  evaporation  ; so  that, 
altogether,  there  will  be  required  to  make 
seventeen  gallons  of  this  wine  about  nine- 
teen gallons  of  must ; of  raisins,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  pounds  will  be  required, 
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being  six  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  (It  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule, 
which  has  no  exception,  that  not  only  is 
it  more  profitable  to  make  a large  than  to 
make  a small  quantity  of  wine,  but  the 
quality  of  the  article  is  thereby  greatly 
improved,  on  account  of  the  fermentation 
proceeding  with  more  alacrity  and  with 
more  equability  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.)  After  the  raisins  have  been 
stripped  from  the  stalks,  they  are  to  be 
put  into  a barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons 
measure,  the  head  of  which  has  been  taken 
out.  Every  twenty-eight  pounds  of  rai- 
sins will  imbibe  about  a gallon  of  water  ; 
hence,  to  make  seventeen  gallons  of  wine, 
(employing  nineteen  gallons  of  must,) 
about  twenty-three  gallons  of  water  will 
be  required.  For  facilitating  our  calcu- 
lations, we  shall  suppose  there  are  twenty- 
four  gallons.  Two-thirds  of  this  quantity 
ought  to  be  heated  to  between  90”  and 
100",  but  not  to  exceed  the  latter  deggee 
of  temperature ; and,  after  reserving  a 
small  portion  for  washing  the  stalks,  so  as 
to  deprive  them  of  any  saccharine  matter 
which  they  may  retain,  this  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  raisins  in  the  barrel.  The  whole 
is  then  to  be  well  stirred  up  and  allowed 
to  remain.  The  other  third  of  water,  or 
eight  gallons,  is  to  be  reserved  for  the 
second  infusion. 

The  operation  of  stirring  and  bruising 
the  fruit  must  be  carefully  performed 
every  morning  and  evening  for  eighteen 
days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather.  A sample  of  the  liquor 
ought  to  be  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of 
being  examined  by  the  saccharometer  at 
each  operation,  and  the  gravity  recorded ; 
for  as  long  as  the  must  continues  to  in- 
crease in  weight,  and  even  after  attenua- 
tion has  become  apparent,  fermentation  is 
still  extracting  good  from  the  fruit. 

Whenever  the  gravity  is  found  rapidly 
to  decrease,  it  becomes  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  raisins  from  the  liquor,  and,  after 
pressing  them,  to  pour  the  remaining 
eight  gallons  of  water  upon  them.  This 
second  infusion  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former  one.  The  husks 
are  to  be  put  into  a tub,  and  washed  with 
as  much  water  as  will  make  up  nineteen 
gallons ; being  the  quantitj’^  of  must  re- 
quired to  make  seventeen  gallons  of  wine, 
as  before  observed.  In  order  to  extract 
any  good  that  may  yet  remain  in  them, 
they  must  be  left  for  twenty-four  hours, 
thei  re-pressed,  and  the  strained  liquor 
added  to  the  former.  The  barrel  in  which 
the  raisins  were  steeped  is  to  be  properly 
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washed,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  re-pressed 
juice  measured  into  it,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  ferment.  A portion  ought  to  be  taken 
out  for  examination.  As  the  must  will 
now  be  found  to  be  about  90  in  gravity, 
in  consequence  of  the  strained  liquor 
being  put  into  it,  as  well  as  from  the  de- 
crease in  gravity  caused  by  fermentation 
in  the  infusion,  sugar  is  to  be  added,  until 
the  gravity  of  the  must  is  brought  up  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five;  an  allowance 
of  ten  gravity  being  made  at  the  same 
time — that  is,  the  raisin  gravity  of  ninety 
should  be  reckoned  one  hundred  instead 
of  ninety. 

It  must  be  here  observed  that  fermenta- 
tion varies  in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  warm  weather,  it  will  go  on  so  rapidly 
that  the  must  will  decrease  in  gravity  in 
a greater  proportion  than  it  will  increase, 
whilst  in  cold  weather  this  will  not  be  so 
apparent.  When  the  gravity  greatly  de- 
creases— that  is,  when  it  is  found  by  the 
saccharometer  to  have  fallen  from  ten  to 
fifteen  of  gravity  in  twenty-four  hours, 
ten  degrees  of  gravity,  in  addition  to  what 
is  allowed  in  the  former  instance,  must  be 
allowed  on  this  account  at  the  time  of 
proportioning  the  sugar,  to  bring  the  mmt 
up  to  the  standard. 

Upon  examination  with  the  instrument, 
if  the  highest  gravity  be  found  only  ninety, 
it  must  be  reckoned  one  hundred,  because 
at  least  ten  degrees  have  been  attenuated. 
Two  processes  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  those  of  extraction  and  attenuation. 
Li  the  early  stages  of  fermentation  there 
is  little  attenuation  ; but  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases,  which  is  always  the  case 
in  the  middle  and  latter  stages  of  fer- 
mentation, the  attenuation  goes  rapidly 
on ; so  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  good  is  extracted 
froni  the  raisins  which  is  not  shewn  by 
the  instrument.  It  is  to  make  allowance 
for  this  that  ten  degrees  are  added  to  the 
highest  gravity  indicated  by  the  saccha- 
rometer. 

“ The  gravity  which  I have  found  best 
for  making  this  wine,”  says  Mr.  Roberts, 

“ is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  but  one 
hundred  and  twenty  will  make  an  excel- 
lent article — that  is,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  as  shewn  by  the  saccharo- 
tneter.  Thus  : — 

Two  infusions = 90 

Allowance  for  extraction,  not  in- 

dicated  by  the  saccharometer  . = 10 

One  pound  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  = 36 
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To  raise  it  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
it  will  require  at  least  one  pound  of  sugar 
to  every  gallon.  The  whole  must  now 
be  well  mixed,  in  order  that  the  sugar 
may  be  dissolved.  If  the  weather  is  cold, 
the  barrel  ought  to  be  placed  in  a room 
where  there  is  a fire,  that  the  cold  may 
not  check  the  fermentation.  The  process  of 
stirring  and  examination  is  to  take  place 
every  morning;  and  if  fermentation  is 
not  checked  by  cold  or  other  casualties, 
in  the  course  of  a week  the  gravity  will 
very  likely  fall  to  between  ninety  and  one 
hundred.  But  this  will  in  a great  measure 
depend  upon  the  warmth  of  the  weather, 
and  the  pimctuality  with  which  the  m:ust 
is  agitated.  When  it  has  fallen  to  the 
point  of  gravity  ninety,  it  may  be  put  into 
the  casks  for  final  fermentation.  This 
operation  will  tend  to  check  it ; but  to 
avoid  danger,  the  casks  should  be  washed 
out  with  boiling  water,  and  the  must  put 
in  whilst  they  are  warm.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  ascertain  that  fermenta- 
tion has  not  been  seriously  checked  by  the 
operation.  If  this  evil  has  taken  place, 
the  must  will  be  dead,  and  will  not  throw 
up  the  scum,  whereas  if  it  was  going  on 
properly  it  would  do  so.  Should  the  must 
remain  in  this  dead,  or  rather  dormant 
state,  for  twelve  hours,  a small  portion, 
say  three  table-spoonfuls,  of  good  thick 
brewers’  yeast  should  be  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  this  must  heated  to  eighty  degrees. 
This  heated  mxist  and  yeast  must  then  be 
put  into  a vessel  capable  of  containing  two 
quarts,  as  it  will  expand.  In  about  an 
hour  after  this,  expansion  will  take  place, 
and  be  accompanied  by  a lively  fermenta- 
tion. At  this  period  it  should  be  put  into 
the  casks,  and  the  whole  liquor  well  roused 
up,  when  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  have 
the  desired  effect.  With  raisin  must,  it  is 
a rare  case  that  artificial  means  are  neces- 
sary to  excite  fermentation  ; it  is  rather 
inclined  to  ferment  too  violently,  and,  if 
so,  this  should  be  checked  by  removal  to 
a colder  situation. 

{Mrs.  Rundell's  viethod.)  To  every 
six  gallons  of  water  put  two  ounces  of 
hops  and  the  largest  stalks  of  the  Ma- 
laga raisins,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; strain  it,  and  when  nearly  cold 
pour  it  on  the  fruit,  allowing  six  pounds 
and  a half,  of  which  one-fifth  should  bo 
Smynia  raisins,  to  every  gallon  of  water. 
Let  it  stand  for  six  weeks,  stirring  it  every 
day;  press  the  fruit,  and  then  put  the  liquor 
into  the^  ct^k ; rack  it  in  six  weeks,  or  as 
soon  as  it  is  fine,  and  to  every  six  g-allon 
add  a bottle  of  the  best  French  brandy. 
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Another : To  every  gallon  of  spring 

water  put  eight  pounds  of  fresh  Sinyrnas 
in  a largo  tub ; stir  it  thoroughly  every 
day  for  a month ; then  press  the  raisins 
in  a horse-hair  bag  as  dry  as  possible; 
put  the  liquor  into  a cask,  and,  when  it 
has  done  hissing,  pour  in  a bottle  of  the 
best  brandy;  stop  it  close  for  twelve 
months,  then  rack  it  oif,  but  without  the 
dregs ; filter  them  through  a bag  of  flan- 
nel of  three  or  four  folds,  add  the  clear 
to  the  quantity,  and  pour  one  or  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel.  Stop  it  up,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  you  may  either  bottle  it  or 
drink  it  from  the  cask. 

Raisin  wine  would  be  extremely  good 
if  made  rich  of  the  fruit,  and  kept  long, 
which  improves  the  flavour  greatly. — 
Ibid. 

Raisin  Wine  with  Cider.  Put  two 
hundredweight  of  Malaga  raisins  into  a 
cask,  and  pour  upon  them  a hogshead  of 
good  sound  cider  that  is  not  rough ; stir 
it  well  two  or  three  days,  stop  it,  and  let 
it  stand  six  months ; then  rack  into  a 
cask  that  it  will  fill,  and  put  in  a gallon 
of  the  best  brandy. 

K raisin  wine  be  much  used,  it  would 
answer  well  to  keep  a cask  always  for  it, 
and  bottle  off  one  year’s  wine  just  in  time 
to  make  the  next,  which,  allowing  the  six 
months  of  infusion,  would  make  the  wine 
to  be  eighteen  months  old.  In  cider 
counties  this  way  is  very  economical ; 
and,  even  if  not  thought  strong  enough, 
the  addition  of  another  quarter  of  a hun- 
dred of  raisins  would  be  sufficient,  and  the 
wine  would  still  be  very  cheap. 

When  the  raisins  are  pressed  through 
a horse-hair  bag,  they  will  either  produce 
a good  spirit  by  distillation,  and  must  be 
sent  to  a chemist  who  will  do  it,  (but  if 
for  that  purpose,  they  must  be  very  little 
pressedj)  or  they  will  make  excellent 
vinegar. 

The  stalks  should  be  picked  out  for  the 
above,  and  may  be  thrown  into  any  cask 
of  vinegar  that  is  making,  being  very  acid. 
—Ibid. 

Raisin  Wine  without  Cider.  On 
four  hundredweight  of  Malagas  pour  one 
hogshead  of  spring  water,  stir  well  dail}’’ 
for  fourteen  days,  then  squeeze  the  raisins 
in  a horse-hair  bag  in  a press,  and  tun 
the  liquor ; when  it  ceases  to  hiss,  stop  it 
close.  In  six  months  rack  it  off  into  an- 
other ca.sk,  or  into  a barrel,  with  toast  and 
yeast  to  work,  which  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty to  make  it  do  than  most  other 
liquors;  when  it  ceases  to  hiss,  put  a quart 
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of  brandy  to  eight  gallons,  and  stop  up. 
Bottle  in  the  spring,  or  at  Christmas.  The 
liquor  must  be  kept  in  a warm  place  to 
make  it  work. — Ibid. 

Raisin  Wine.  (^Mrs.  Dalgaim.')  To 
every  gallon  of  water,  eight  pounds  of 
good  raisins  and  half  an  ounce  of  tartar 
are  allowed ; the  raisins  being  picked, 
they  are  to  be  put,  together  with  the  tar- 
tar, into  a tub,  which  should  be  covered ; 
the  mash  must  be  stirred  every  day  till 
the  sweetness  has  gone  off,  and  the  fruit 
has  fallen  a little,  which  may  be  in  a month 
or  six  weeks ; it  is  then  to  be  strained, 
the  raisins  pressed  to  dryness,  and  the 
liquid  put  into  the  cask ; no  filling  up  is 
necessary,  and  the  bung-hole  is  only  to 
be  so  covered  as  to  keep  out  the  dust. 
When  the  wine  has  given  over  hissing,  it 
is  to  be  bunged  down  till  the  spring,  when 
it  is  to  be  carefully  fined  and  racked  into 
a sulphured  cask,  and  bottled,  after  being 
once  more  carefully  fined. 

Another:  For  a ten  gallon  cask,  fifty 
pounds  of  Malaga,  and  twenty-five  of 
Smyrna  raisins,  ten  pounds  of  loaf  sjigar, 
and  a quarter  of  a pomid  of  crude  tartar, 
are  allowed.  The  raisins  being  separated 
fi'om  each  other,  and  the  strong  stalks 
picked  out,  they  are  to  be  put,  together 
with  the  other  ingredients,  into  a vat,  and 
thirteen  gallons  of  cold  spring  water  are 
to  be  poured  over  them ; the  whole  is  then 
to  be  well  stirred,  and  the  vat  covered ; 
it  must  be  stirred  twice  a-day  during  the 
first  fortnight,  and  aftem’ards  once  a-day. 
Wlien  the  fermentation  has  become  very 
strong,  and  the  liquor  acquires  a vinous 
smell  and  taste,  which  may  be  in  tliree  or 
four  weeks,  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
cask  in  the  following  manner : A sieve  or 
a drainer,  such  as  is  used  for  sowens  in 
Scotland,  is  to  be  put  over  a tub ; in  tliis 
the  raisins  ai’e  to  be  squeezed  ver}’  hard 
with  the  hand ; all  the  liquor  is  then  to 
be  run  through  a hair  sieve,  and  put  into 
the  cask,  and  the  remainder  into  bottles, 
from  which  the  cask  must  be  filled  up 
twice  a-day  for  a week  ; then  once  a-day, 
and  less  frequentlj’-  as  the  fermentation  lie- 
gins  to  decline ; when  it  is  completed,  the 
cask  is  to  be  bunged  up,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  four  months.  Excellent  vine- 
gar may  be  made  from  the  refuse. — Ibid. 

Another : To  twenty-eight  gallons  of 
water,  one  hundred  ami  twelve  pounds  of 
IMalaga,  and  twenty-eight  jKiundsof  Smyr- 
na raisins,  are  allowed ; the  stalks  being 
pieked  out,  they  are  to  be  chopped  very 
small,  and  with  the  water,  and  one  pound 
of  crude  tai'tai',  put  into  a tub,  in  which 
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they  arc  allowed  to  remain  for  a fortnight. 
Tlie  raisins  are  then  to  be  stiueezed  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  liquor  strained,  piit  into  a 
cask,  and  treated  as  wine  from  ripe  cur- 
rants.— Ibid. 

Lemon  AVine.  To  every  gallon  of 
water,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the 
juice  of  ten  lemons,  are  allowed;  the 
lemons  are  to  he  pared  very  thin,  and  half 
the  peel  being  put  into  a tub,  the  sugar 
and  water  are  boiled  and  poured  over  it.; 
when  cold,  the  juice  is  added ; if  the  fer- 
mentation does  not  begin  in  the  course  of 
a few  days,  it  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a toast  of  bread  covered  with 
yeast ; the  peel  is  then  taken  out,  and  the 
liquor  put  into  the  cask,  which  must  be 
bunged  up  when  the  fermentation  ceases. 
In  this,  as  in  orange  wine,  the  peel  may 
be  omitted. 

M.vet  AVine.  Thirty  pounds  of  sugar 
are  to  be  boiled  half  an  lioirr  with  ten 
gallons  of  water,  and  well  skimmed ; when 
milkwarm,  five  gallons  of  new  ale,  from 
the  vat,  are  added  to  it,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  ferment  two  days  in  a tub ; it  is  then 
put  into  the  cask,  with  one  pound  of  sugar- 
candy  pounded,  and  four  pounds  of  rai- 
sins of  the  sun,  chopped ; when  the  fermen- 
tation ceases,  it  is  racked  and  fined.  It 
may  be  bottled  at  the  end  of  six  or  twelve 
months. 

CuKRANT  Wine.  (JMr.  Roberts'  pro- 
cess.) This  gentleman  says,  “ The  cur- 
rants should  be  dead  ripe,  for  the  riper 
the  fruit  is,  it  contains  the  less  malic  acid, 
and  consequently  requires  a smaller  quan- 
tity of  sugar  to  bring  up  the  must  to  the 
proper  standai'd.  They  should  also  be 
gathered  in  a dry,  warm  day,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  stalks.  A barrel  without 
the  head,  which  will  contain  thirty-six 
gallons,  is  the  proper  vessel  in  which  to 
conduct  the  first  part  of  the  process.  To 
make  twenty  gallons,  two  casks,  one  of 
fifteen  gallons,  and  the  other  of  two,  are 
here  again  required.  The  quantity  of 
currants  employed  for  this  is  sixteen  gal- 
lons of  white,  and  seven  of  red ; twenty- 
three  gallons  in  all.  The  fruit  is  lightly 
squeezed  in  small  portions,  with  the 
hand,  into  the  barrel  without  the  head, 
that  every  individual  currant  may  be 
broken.  The  whole  of  the  fruit  being 
well  squeezed,  the  mass  is  roused  up, 
and  a portion  of  the  juice  taken  out 
and  examined  by  the  saccharometcr, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  noted.  The 
mass  is  allowed  to  remain,  until  by  the 
sacchaj’omcter,  a decrease  of  gravity  is 
ascertained.  At  this  period  the  juice 


is  strained,  the  husks  being  particularly 
well  s(jueezed,  and  put  into  a separate 
tub,  when  two  gallons  of  cold  water 
are  thrown  upon  them,  to  extract  the 
remaining  good.  The  pure  juice  is  now 
measured,  and  a sample  weighed,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  water 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  it.  Should  the 
gravity  of  the  pure  juice  be  sixty,  which 
is  the  case  in  a very  favoui'able  season,  the 
same  measure  of  water  as  juice  is  used, 
which  reduces  the  gravity  to  thirty,  the 
standard  of  juice  and  water  of  this  wine. 
On  the  contrary,  should  the  gravity  of 
pure  juice  be  only  fifty,  that  is,  one-sixth 
less,  one-sixth  less  of  water  is  used.  The 
gp'avity  thirty  is  brought  up  to  the  stand- 
ard 120,  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  either 
moist  or  lump,  as  taste  may  dictate.  The 
water  which  is  used  for  mixing  with  the 
pure  juice  is  cold  spring  w’ater,  and  that 
which  is  stramed  from  the  husks,  allow- 
ing seventeen  gallons  of  juice  and  water, 
fifteen  for  the  large  cask,  and  two  for  the 
small  one ; an  extra  quantity  is  required 
for  losses  during  fermentation.  When 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  which  takes  some 
time,  the  must,  being  now  hi  the  ferment- 
ing tub,  a portion  is  taken  out,  weighed 
by  the  saccharometer,  and  noted  ; and,  if 
deficient  in  gravity,  made  up  as  in  the 
other  wines,  the  manufacture  of  which  we 
have  already  described.  One  half  pound 
of  argol  broken  into  the  must  will  improve 
the  flavour,  and  greatly  assist  fennentation. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  reduce  the 
gravity  by  fermentation,  and  to  attenuate 
it  so  low  as  to  produce  a perfectly  clear 
and  vinous  liquor.  Samples  of  the  must, 
after  having  been  broken  in  the  head  or 
froth,  which  fermentation  causes  to  rise  to 
the  surface,  are  taken  once  every  day  and 
noted.  This  operation  of  breaking  in, 
and  weighing,  is  carried  on  every  day 
until  the  gravity  has  decreased  to  from 
eighty  to  ninety.  This  is  not  easily  ac- 
complished if  the  quantity  manufactured 
is  too  small.  AA^e  shall  suppose,  ■which 
ought  to_  be  the  case,  that  the  imust  is  at 
eighty  : it  is  cashed  in  the  manner  already 
described.  It  is  always  advisable,  with 
those  wines  which  derive  their  sweetness 
from  sugar,  to  wash  out  the  casks  with 
boiling  water,  and  to  put  in  the  wine 
while  the  casks  are  warm,  in  order  to  in- 
vigorate the  languid  fermentation.  All 
wines  made  from  the  fruits  of  tliis  country 
reipiire  sugar.  AVith  regard  to  this,  and 
all  other  wines,  every  inducement  is  used 
to  encourage  a vigorous  fermentation,  es- 
pecially in  a small  quantity;  for,  as  al- 
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ready  stated,  the  heat  so  necessary  to  pro- 
mote fermentation  can  only  be  equably 
kept  up  in  a large  quantity.  K not  suffi- 
ciently attenuated,  a portion  of  the  su^r 
wilt  remain  undecomposed,  and  the  wine 
will  have  a dead,  sweet,  mawkish  taste. 
The  skill  of  the  operator  is  now  employed 
to  carry  on  a steady  and  gradual  fermen- 
tation. When  it  is  languid,  which  is 
known  by  the  appearance  of  the  wine, 
various  means  are  used  to  excite  it.  My 
method  of  procedure  is  to  draw  a gallon 
of  the  wine  from  the  cask  into  a gallon 
measure ; when  full,  the  measure  is  put 
into  a tub,  and  after  boiling  water  is 
poured  round  it,  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  wine  ceases  to  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. It  is  then  returned  into  the  cask, 
and  the  whole  being  well  agitated,  is  put 
into  a warm,  dry  room,  where  it  must  be 
kept  perfectly  full.  Should  the  wine  ap- 
pear again  languid,  the  lees  at  the  bottom, 
into  which  a certain  portion  of  yeast  has 
fallen,  must  be  roused  up  with  a stirrer, 
and  well  incorporated  with  the  wine. 
These  casks,  as  well  as  those  containing 
the  wines  already  mentioned,  should  be 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  a tub 
being  placed  under  each  at  the  time  of 
racking,  and  space  left  under  them  for  a 
dish  to  stand,  to  receive  the  yeast  which 
the  wine  gives  off.  Currant  wine  ought 
to  be  reduced  in  gravity  at  least  three- 
fourths  — that  is,  to  30,  before  being 
bunged.  If  it  can  possibly  be  reduced 
four-fiftlis,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 
If  the  operator  feels  disposed  to  add  either 
brandy  or  whiskey,  or  rectified  spirits, 
let  this  be  done  when  the  gravity  is  se- 
venty. The  casks  are  filled  and  bunged 
down  after  visible  signs  of  fermentation 
have  disappeared.  I beg  to  remind  my 
reader  that  the  mode  of  racking,  fining, 
and  filling  up  the  deficiency  in  the  great 
cask  from  the  fine  of  the  small  one,  is  the 
same  in  this  as  in  former  wines.  In  order 
to  have  a fine  mellow  wine,  this  should 
not  be  bottled  until  the  November  twelve- 
month. One  very  general  error  which 
domestic  wine-makers  fall  into  is,  that  of 
bottling  too  soon.  Nothing  can  render 
the  wine  mellow  and  sparkling  but  age  in 
the  wood.” 

Mr.  Roberts  adds  the  following  obser- 
vation. “ The  introduction  of  sugar  always 
increases  the  bulk  of  the  liquor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  one  gallon  for  every  si.xteen 
pounds  of  sugar  employed.  Losses,  how- 
ever, arise  from  evaporation,  from  filling 
up,  &c.,  during  the  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion, in  this  and  every  other  instance ; 
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but  these  losses  are  more  than  fully  com- 
pensated by  what  is  gained  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sugar.  In  ginger  wine, 
however,  and  others  in  whimi  boiling  is 
had  recourse  to,  there  will  be  a loss  of 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.” 

As  Mr.  Roberts’s  mode  of  making 
Currant  Wine  will  probably  appear  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  be  more  scientific 
than  is  really  necessary,  we  subjoin  a few 
approved  and  much  more  simple  re- 
ceipts : — 

(71/rs.  Dalgairris  Mode!)  Wine 
FROM  Unripe  Currants.  This  fruit  is 
perhaps  better  calculated  for  brisk  wines 
than  the  gooseberry ; greater  care  must 
be  taken  in  separating  the  stalks,  but 
otherwise  the  mash  is  more  easily  ma- 
naged. By  working  the  juice  and  solid 
matter  together  in  the  vat  along  with  the 
sugar,  the  wine  will  prove  stronger,  and 
less  sweet,  but  it  will  acquire  more  fla- 
vour. When  the  skins  are  not  to  be 
fermented  with  the  liquid,  it  may  be  in- 
troduced at  once  into  the  cask,  without 
being  previously  fermented  in  the  vat, 
and  in.  all  cases  strained  before  it  is  put 
into  the  cask.  The  same  proportions  are 
allowed  for  this  wine  as  for  gooseberry 
wine,  and  the  same  rules  may  be  followed. 

Sweet  Wine  from  Ripe  Currants. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  quite  ripe, 
and  the  stalks  being  carefully  picked  out, 
it  is  bruised  in  the.  hands,  and  then 
strained  through  a canvass  bag ; to  a ten 
gallon  cask,  forty  pounds  of  fruit,  thirty 
of  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tar- 
tar are  allowed ; the  material  having  re- 
mained some  hours  in  the  tub  in  which  it 
was  mixed,  it  is  removed  to  the  cask,  the 
bung-hole  covered  with  a tile,  and  the 
cask  is  stirred  every  other  day  for  ten 
days,  and  filled  up  every  day,  as  the  fluid 
wastes.  The  fermentation  may  continue 
from  three  to  six  weeks ; when  it  lias 
subsided,  the  wine  is  racked  into  a cask 
in  which  matches,  dipped  in  sulphur, 
have  been  burned,  or  in  which  a little  of 
the  sulphate  of  potash,  or  of  oxymuriate 
of  potash,  has  been  put.  It  should  be 
again  racked  and  fined  in  March,  when 
the  wine  is  completed,  and  may  be  bot- 
tled, or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cask. 

Black  Currant  Wine.  The  same 
variety  of  proportions  are  allowed  in  this 
as  in  the  others  already  mentioned.  The 
fruit  being  picked,  it  is  brought  to  the 
boiling  point  in  ns  much  water  as  to 
avoid  any  risk  of  burning  ; it  may  tlien 
be  strained  and  put  into  tlie  cask,  or  the 
liquid  and  skins  may,  with  the  other  in- 
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gredients,  be  first  fermented  in  the  vat  or 
tub,  by  which  the  wine  will  acquire  a 
higlier  colour  and  flavour. 

{Mr.  Turner's  Mode.)  To  two  quarts 
of  bruised  fruit  carefully  picked,  add  one 
quart  of  water ; when  this  has  stood  a 
day  and  a night,  squeeze  and  strain,  and 
add  a pound  of  fine  lump  sugar.  Whe- 
ther the  currants  be  white  or  red,  to 
every  quart  of  liquor,  if  a pound  and  a 
quarter  be  added,  the  wine  will  be  im- 
proved. Set  the  liquor  in  a deep  pan  or 
tub  for  four  or  five  days,  or  until  the 
scum  rises,  when  it  is  to  be  put  into  the 
cask,  and  treated  as  other  home  made 
wines. 

Obs. — We  have  made  this  wine  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Turner,  and  it  turned 
out  very  good.  And  here  we  must  take 
the  liberty  of  differing  even  from  such  an 
authority  as  Mrs.  Rundell,  who  some- 
times recommends  that  moist  sugar 
should  be  used,  probably  because  she 
thinks  lump  sugar  liable  to  adulteration, 
and  that  the  real  strength  cannot  be 
known.  We  are  inclined  to  think  there 
is  not  so  much  adulteration  in  lump 
sugar  as  Mrs.  Rundell  seems  to  suppose  ; 
but  the  use  of  the  Saccharometer,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Roberts,  will  enable  the 
wine-maker  to  ascertain  the  real  degree 
of  strength.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
always  better  to  use  lump  sugar  for  do- 
mestic wines,  although  it  may  appear  to 
be  more  expensive.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  make  wines  well  from  the  more 
delicate  fruits  with  moist  sugar.  Nei- 
ther do  we  approve  of  the  system  of  Mrs. 
Rundell,  in  putting  so  large  a quantity  of 
water  to  the  fruit  as  she  recommends.  If 
domestic  wines  are  not  made  well,  it  is 
better  not  to  make  them  at  all. 

(ilfrs.  Itundell's  Mode.)  To  each 
gallon  of  the  juice  of  the  currants,  add 
two  of  water,  and  three  pounds  and  a half 
of  moist  sugar,  when  it  has  been  in  the 
cask  a fortnight,  put  a bottle  of  brandy  to, 
every  four  gallons  of  wine,  and  when  it 
has  quite  done  hissing,  bung  it  down. 

Obs. — The  quantity  of  brandy  ordered 
by  Mrs.  Rundell  is  much  greater  than  it 
need  be,  if  more  sugar  and  less  water 
were  used.  In  our  opinion  this  receipt 
would  be  very  much  improved  by  putting 
only  one  gallon  of  water  to  each  gallon  of 
juice,  and  four  pounds  and  a half  of  lump 
sugar.  In  this  case,  two  bottles  of 
brandy  to  sixteen  gallons  of  the  wine 
would  be  sufficient,  and  the  wine  would 
not  cost  much  more  than  accordin,c  to  her 
receipt. 


CuKRANT  ANT>  RaSPBEBRY  WiNE. 
Put  five  quarts  of  currants  and  a pint  of 
raspberries  to  two  gallons  of  water ; let 
them  soak  a night,  then  squeeze  and 
break  them  well.  Next  day  rub  them 
well  in  a fine  wire  sieve,  till  all  the  juice 
is  obtained  ; then  to  every  gallon  put  four 
pounds  of  very  good  Lisbon  sugar,  but 
not  white,  which  is  often  adulterated ; 
tun  it  immediately,  and  lay  the  bung 
lightly  on.  Do  not  use  anything  to  work 
it.  In  two  or  three  days,  put  a bottle  of 
brandy  to  every  four  gallons,  bung  it 
close,  but  leave  the  peg  out  at  top  for  a 
few  days.  Keep  it  three  years,  and  it 
will  be  very  fine  agreeable  wine;  four 
years  would  make  it  much  better. — Mrs. 
Rundell. 

Raspberry  Wine.  To  every  quart 
of  well  picked  raspberries  put  a quart  of 
water;  bruise  and  let  them  stand  two 
days ; strain  off  the  liquor,  and  to  every 
gallon  put  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar ; 
when  dissolved,  put  the  liquor  in  a barrel, 
and  when  fine,  which  will  be  in  almost 
two  months,  bottle  it,  and  to  each  bottle 
put  a spoonful  of  brandy  or  a glass  of 
wine. — Ibid. 

[Mrs.  Rundell  cannot  be  serious  when 
she  talks  of  a spoonful  of  brandy.  We 
recommend  that  if  any  be  put,  the  quan- 
tity should  be  a wine-glassful.] 

Black  Currant  Wine.  To  every 
three  quarts  of  juice,  put  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  unboiled ; and  to  every 
three  quarts  of  the  liquor,  add  three 
pounds  of  very  fine  moist  sugar.  Put  it 
into  a cask,  reserving  a little  for  filling 
up.  Put  the  cask  in  a warm  dry  room, 
and  the  liquor  will  ferment  of  itself. 
Skim  off  the  refuse  when  the  fermenta- 
tion is  over,  and  fill  up  with  the  reserved 
liquor.  When  it  has  ceased  working, 
pour  three  quarts  of  brandy  to  forty 
quarts  of  wine.  Bung  it  close  for  nine 
months,  then  bottle  it.  It  will  be  fit  to 
drink  in  twelve  months. — Mrs.  Run- 
dell. 

Black  Currant  Wine  to  Imitate 
CoNSTANTiA. — When  this  wine  is  pro- 
perly made,  it  may  very  well  be  passed 
off  for  Constantia,  and  in  fact  it  has  been  so. 

Two  measures  of  fruit  and  one  of 
water  are  used;  the  fruit  is  lightly 
squeezed  with  the  hand  and  put  into  a 
tub ; the  quantity  of  ivater  intended  to 
be  used  is  then  poured  on  it.  The  fruit 
and  water  are  put  into  a copper,  and 
boiled  for  ten  minutes,  then  drawn  off 
and  strained.  The  berries  must  be  again 
pressed,  and  two  additional  g.allons  of 
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water  poured  on  the  husks,  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  occasioned  hy  boiling,  and  in 
order  to  extract  the  remaining  good. 
This  is  also  strained  and  added  to  the 
former  quantity. 

When  cooled  down  to  the  temperature 
of  ninety,  the  whole  is  measured,  and  a 
portion  taken  for  examination  hy  the  sac- 
charometer.  Lump  sugar  is  then  added 
to  bring  \ip  the  gravity  to  120  or  125. 
Pulverised  or  ground  argol  is  then  intro- 
duced, as  already  described,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  it  to  twenty  gal- 
lons of  the  imist.  A ferment  is  generally 
M'anted  in  all  liqiiors  that  are  boiled. 
To  carry  on  a perfect  fermentation,  there- 
fore, an  English  pint  of  good  fresh  brew- 
ers’ yeast  is  broken  in  with  the  argol,  and 
added  to  the  compound  when  its  tempera- 
ture is  eighty-five.  All  excitement  is 
used  to  assist  fermentation,  to  attenuate 
the  must  to  as  near  fifty  as  possible, 
which  is  the  final  gravity,  instead  of 
thirty-five  as  in  other  wines.  The  longer 
this  wine  is  kept  in  the  cask  before  bot- 
tling the  better. — Mr.  Roberts. 

White  Currant  Wine.  (^Mr.  Ro- 
hei'ts's  Mode.')  Mr.  Roberts  says: — I 
would  advise  the  reader  to  boil  the  fruit 
employed  in  making  this  wine,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  to  be  imitation  of  Con- 
stantia.  Take  as  many  currants  as  you 
may  conceive  to  be  necessary,  remember- 
ing that  the  fruit  rarely  produces  one 
half  of  juice.  To  make  a fifteen  gallon 
and  a two  gallon  cask,  twenty  gallons  of 
fruit  are  necessary. 

The  fruit  is  to  be  picked  from  its  stalks, 
lightly  bruised,  and  two  gallons  of  water 
poured  on  it.  The  fruit  and  water  should 
then  be  put  into  a copper  and  boiled  ten 
minutes,  the  liquor  run  off,  the  fruit 
squeezed,  two  gallons  of  water  put  upon 
the  husks  to  extract  the  remaining  good, 
and  this  water  strained  from  the  husks 
and  added  to  the  former  liquor.  Twenty 


days,  more  or  less,  previous  to  this,  there 
have  been  steeped  fifty-six  pounds  of  kla- 
laga  raisins  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  the 
water  being  allowed  to  remain  upon 
them,  until,  by  the  saccharometer,  it  is 
found  that  the  gravity  begins  to  decrease. 
It  should  be  so  "contrived  that  the  boiling 
of  the  currant  may  take  place  at  this  pe- 
riod, in  order  that  the  extract  from  the 
raisins  may  be  immediately  added  to  the 
juice  of  the  currants.  Two  gallons  of 
water  are  also  poured  upon  the  raisin 
husks  to  extract  the  remaining  good.  T’he 


whole  liquor  is  now  measured,  weighed, 
and  noted,  and  the  deficiency  in  quantity 
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made  up  with  the  water  from  the  raisin 
husks,  so  that  the  whole  may  measure 
seventeen  gallons,  and  the  deficiency  of 
gravity  made  up  with  loaf  sugar  to  the 
standard  120.  One  pound  of  argol  is 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  a portion  of  the 
nmst  and  liroken  into  the  liquor.  This 
must  requires  no  other  ferment  than  the 
extract  from  the  raisins  and  the  argol, 
both  of  which  contain  a considerable  por- 
tion of  this  necessary  ingredient.  The 
farther  treatment  of  this  wine  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  made  from  black 
currants ; and  if  it  can  possibly  be  atten- 
uated, by  keeping  it  in  a wann  room,  to 
thirty-five  instead  of  fifty,  it  will  prove  a 
wine  of  a delicious  flavour,  no  one  being 
able  to  distinguish  it  from  White  Con- 
stantia. 

Currant  Wine. — The  following  is 
Rozier’s  receipt  for  making  Currant 
Wine 

“Take,”  says  he,  “any  quantity  of 
eurrants  that  you  please  ; but  the  greater 
the  quantity,  the  wine  -will  be  the  more 
perfect.  Collect  them  when  the}'  are 
perfectly  ripe,  after  the  dew  and  moisture 
are  dissipated,  and  the  heat  of  the  day 
has  become  strong.  Expose  the  berries 
in  the  sun  for  some  hours  at  least,  and 
then  separate  them  from  their  stalks,  put- 
ting them  into  a tun,  or  into  a cask,  of 
which  one  end  has  been  taken  out,  to 
serve  for  that  purpose.  They  are  then 
to  be  bruised  as  well  as  possible  by 
wooden  pestles. 

“ If  the  juice  appears  to  be  viscous,  or 
too  thick,  add  a few  pints  of  water,  but 
moderately,  and  only  give  to  it  fluidity  ; 
because  without  fluidity  there  would  be 
no  tumultuary  fermentation,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  constituent  principles  of 
the  fluids  which  we  wash  to  put  in  fer- 
mentation, and  to  assist  them,  by  the  di- 
vision of  their  parts,  in  the  formation  of 
that  ardent  spirit  which  is  the  soul  of  all 
wines. 

“ If,  on  the  contrary,  the  juice  is  too 
fluid,  and  does  not  contain  a sufficiency 
of  the  saccharine  principle,  add  a few 
pounds  of  sugar,  stirring  and  agitating  the 
whole  until  the  additional  sweet  shall  Ik‘ 
perfectly  incorporated. 

“Fill  your  tun  (or  open  cii.sk)  to 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  top, 
and  put  it  in  a place  of  a medium  tem- 
perature, (sixty  to  seventy  degrees  of 
heat),  a situation  to  which  you  will  l>e 
guided  hy  the  heat  of  fhe  weather.  If 
the  jilaee  were  too  wann,  the  fermenta- 
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tion  would  be  too  tumultuous  and  rapid, 
and  the  wine  would  become  acid.  Cover 
the  tun  slightly  with  a piece  of  cloth, 
over  which  place  its  wooden  head. 

“ At  the  end  of  a few  hours,  a whist- 
ling noise  will  be  heal'd,  which  announces 
that  the  tumultuarjr  fermentation  is 
begun.  Then  the  juice  begins  to  oc- 
cupy a greater  space,  and  rises  to  the  top. 
Litt  up  your  cover  from  time  to  time,  and 
whenever  you  perceive  that  the  vinous 
mass  begins  to  sink,  draw  oif  your  wine 
into  smaller  casks,  which  you  must  put 
immediately  into  a cellar,  to  g^ard  them 
from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  weather. 

“ Leave  the  casks  unbunged  for  a few 
days ; and  in  proportion  as  they  throw 
out  their  yeast,  fill  them  up  carefully 
ivith  a portion  of  the  same  wine,  which 
you  must  have  in  reserve  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

“Wlien  the  tumultuaiy  fermentation 
in  the  casks  begins  to  diminish,  stop  them 
slightly  with  their  bungs,  but  take  care 
always  to  fill  them  up  once  at  least  every 
day.  When  the  fermentation  is  no  longer 
perceived,  bung  them  close,  without  any 
vent. 

“ This  wine  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
main two  months  on  its  Zees,  after  which 
it  may  be  racked ; and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a good  vinous  liquor,  slightly  acidu- 
lous, but  not  approaching  in  the  least  de- 
gree to  what  we  would  term  sour : it  will 
be  true  Currant  Wine,  and  will  have  pre- 
served all  its  perfume.” 

Wine  from  Mixed  Fruits.  Take 
black,  red,  and  white  currants,  ripe  cher- 
ries (blackhearts  are  the  best,)  and  rasp- 
berries, of  each  an  equal,  or  nearly  an 
equal  quantity;  if  the  black  currants  be 
the  most  abundant,  so  much  the  better. 
To  four  pounds  of  the  mixed  fruit,  ivell 
bruised,  put  one  wine  gallon  of  clear  soft 
water ; steep  three  days  and  nights  in 
open  vessels,  frequently  stirring  up  the 
mass,  then  strain  through  a hair  sieve. 
The  remaining  pulp  press  to  dryness.  Put 
both  liquors  together,  and  to  each  gallon 
of  the  whole  put  three  pounds  of  good, 
rich,  moist  sugar,  of  a bright  yellow  ap- 
pearance. Let  the  whole  stand  again 
three  days  and  nights,  frequently  stirring 
up  as  before,  after  skimming  off  the  top ; 
then  turn  it  into  easks,  and  let  it  re- 
main, full  and  purging  at  the  bunghole, 
about  two  weeks.  Lastly,  to  every  three 
gallons  put  one  quart  of  good  brandy, 
and  bung  close.  If  it  does  not  soon  drop 
fine,  a steeping  of  isinglass  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  stirred  into  the  liquid,  in  the 


proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to 
nine  gallons.  Gooseberries,  especially  the 
lai-gest,  rich  flavoured,  maybe  used  in  the 
mixture  to  great  advantage ; but  it  has 
been  found  tlie  best  way  to  prepare^  them 
separately,  by  more  powerful  bruising  or 
pounding,  so  as  to  form  the  proper  con- 
sistence in  pulp,  by  putting  six  quarts  of 
fruit  to  one  gallon  of  water,  pouring  on 
the  water  at  twice — the  smaller  quantity 
at  night,  and  the  larger  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  process,  finished  as  aforesaid, 
will  make  excellent  wine ; but  this  fluid, 
added  to  the  former  mixture,  will  some- 
times improve  the  compound. 

Elderberrv  Wine.  Elderberries  can 
be  made  to  produce  excellent  wine,  al- 
lowing to  a ten-gallon  cask  forty  pounds 
of  fruit,  forty  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  tartar.  When  elder- 
berry vine  is  desired  for  a warm  cor- 
dial, it  is  made  in  the  following  manner ; — 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  fruit  are  to  be 
boiled  for  an  hour  in  eleven  gallons  of 
water,  and  along  with  it,  tied  in  a piece 
of  linen,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  and  two  of 
ginger ; forty  pounds  of  sugar  being  put 
into  a tub,  the  boiling  liquor  is  strained 
over  it,  pressing  the  fruit  quite  dry ; a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  crude  tartar,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  is  then  added  to  the 
liquid;  when  it  has  stood  two  days  in 
the  tub,  it  may  be  removed  to  the  cask, 
treated  as  for  sweet  wine,  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  bottled  in  March  follovi'ing. 
When  to  be  drunk,  a portion  of  it  is 
heated  with  some  sugar,  two  or  three 
eloves,  and  a little  nutmeg. — Mrs.  Dal- 
gaim. 

Elder  Wine.  Put  four  quarts  of 
water  upon  eight  quarts  of  berries,  and 
let  it  stand  a day  or  two  ; then  boil  it  for 
about  an  hour,  sti'ain  it,  and  put  three 
pounds  of  moist  sugar  to  every  gallon  of 
wine ; then  add  an  ounce  of  cloves  and 
two  ounces  of  ginger,  boil  it  again,  and 
work  it  with  a toast  dipped  in  yeast. — 
Mrs.  Rundell. 

Elder  Wine.  (ilir.  Roberts'  mode.) 
Different  counties  in  England  have  dif- 
ferent methods  of  making  this  \rtne.  As  in 
some  it  is  in  higher  favour  than  in  others, 
so  they  bestow  more  pains,  and  make 
consequently  a superior  wine.  They  em- 
ploy the  same  measure  of  water  ns  of 
picked  berries.  Eefoi’e  being  mixed  with 
the  water  the  elderberries  are  slightly 
pressed,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
juice;  the  following  day  they  ai'e  put 
into  a copper,  and  boiled  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes ; they  are  then  pressed  * and 
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strained  through  a sieve,  the  water  to  he 
employed  being  put  upon  the  refuse,  in 
order  to  wasli  out  the  remaining  good ; 
they  are  again  pressed  and  strained,  and 
the  liquor  added  to  the  pure  juice ; the 
whole  is  then  measured  into  the  copper, 
(after  examining  it  with  the  saecharo- 
meter,)  with  as  much  sugar  as  will  bring 
up  the  gravity  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Each  gallon  will  require  from  three 
pounds  to  three  pounds  and  a half  of 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  the  best  powdered 
ginger,  and  three  ounces  of  allspice ; the 
whole  is  boiled  for  thirty  minutes,  and 
run  off  from  the  copper,  strained  and 
measured  into  a tub  for  fermentation. 
This  compound  is  cooled  doum  to  eighty- 
five  degrees,  eight  ounces  of  crude  tartar 
are  dissolved  in  a portion  of  it  as  in  other 
rmists ; when  dissolved,  it  is  added  to  the 
compound,  with  about  half  a pint  of 
strong  stiff  brewers’  yeast  perfectly  fresh, 
a sample  taken,  examined  by  the  saccha- 
rometer,  and  the  gi-avity  noted ; the  whole 
again  measured,  and  the  deficiency  made 
up..  At  this  period  the  gi’avity  is  either 
increased  or  diminished,  as  they  find  by 
the  saccharometer  it  requires.  If  to  be 
increased,  sugar  is  added ; if  to  be  dimi- 
nished, warm  water,  at  the  temperature 
of  one  hundred  degrees,  is  added : either 
way,  it  is  well  agitated  and  mixed  up. 
The  next  day,  the  head  of  the  compound, 
which  fermentation  has  caused  to  rise  on 
the  surface,  is  broken  in  with  the  liquor, 
and  the  whole  well  agitated ; a sample  is 
again  taken,  examined,  and  recorded. 
The  whole  is  allou'ed  to  remain  in  the 
fermenting  tub  until  it  attenuates  one- 
fourth  of  its  original  gravity,  which  reduces 
it  to  ninety.  In  consequence  of  the  fruit 
being  boiled,  the  natural  leaven  or  yeast 
is  greatly  impaired.  This  wine,  and  others 
that  have  their  fruit  boiled,  require  more 
excitement  by  artificial  means  than  such 
as  are  made  from  fruit  unboiled.  When 
at  ninety,  it  is  cashed,  and  every  means 
used  to  cause  it  to  attenuate  to  fifty  or 
sixty;  the  cask  is  filled  up  every  three 
hours,  for  the  first  two  days,  after  which 
the  sediment  is  incorporated  with  the  mass 
by  agitating  it  with  a stick.  It  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  unbunged  until  all  visible 
signs  of  fermentation  have  disappeared, 
when  it  is  racked,  the  cask  washed  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  wine  returned  into 
it  when  warm,  the  deficiency  made  up 
from  the  fine  of  the  small  cask-,  and  the 
lees  from  the  large  cask  put  into  the  small 
one.  This  wine,  as  well  ns  all  home-made 
wines,  improves  in  the  cask  ; it  is  there- 
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fore  advisable  not  to  bottle  it  for  at  least 
twelve  months.  With  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  spice,  it  is  increased  or  dimi- 
nished as  the  taste  of  the  operator  dictates. 

WniTJC  Ennnn  Wine,  in  imitation 
OF  Ehontiniac.  In  six  gallons  of  water 
boil  eighteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  skim 
it,  and  add  a gallon  of  elder  flowers  of  the 
white  elderberry  tree  ; when  nearly  cold, 
add  six  spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  and  four 
or  five  of  yeast,  to  be  well  mixed  in  ; stir 
it  every  day  until  it  is  cashed,  and  when 
cashing  it  put  in  eight  pounds  of  the  best 
raisins.  Bottle  in  six  months.  This  makes 
a beautiful  wine,  and  is  called  Englbh 
frontiniac. 

Elder  Flower  Wine.  (Mrs.  Bun- 
dell.')  Take  twelve  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  six  pounds  of  the  best  raisins,  cut 
small,  and  boil  them  in  six  gallons  of 
water  for  an  hour  ; then  take  half  a peck 
of  elder  flowers,  when  ready  to  shake,  put 
them  into  the  liquor  when  it  is  nearly 
cold,  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  fresh 
yeast  and  six  of  lemon  juice.  Let  it 
work  for  two  days  in  the  tub,  then  strain 
it,  put  it  into  the  barrel,  hung  it  up 
closely  for  two  months,  and  then  bottle  it. 

To  PRESERVE  ElDERBERRT  JuICE  FOR 
future  use.  "WBien  you  prepare  elder- 
berry juice,  let  your  berries  be  fully  ripe, 
and  all  the  stalks  (which  are  very  many) 
be  clean  picked  from  them  ; then,  if  you 
have  a press  for  drawing  all  the  juice  from 
them,  have  ready  four  hair-clotlis,  some- 
what broader  than  your  press,  and  lay  one 
layer  above  another,  having  a hair-cloth 
betwixt  every  layer.  The  fruit  must  be 
laid  very  thin,  and  pressed  first  a little, 
and  then  more,  till  your  press  be  drawn 
as  close  as  you  can,  then  take  out  the 
berries,  and  press  all  you  have  m the  like 
manner  ; then  take  your  pressed  berries, 
break  out  all  the  lumps,  and  put  them 
into  an  open-headed  vessel,  and  put  upon 
them  as  much  liquor  as  will  just  cover 
them ; let  them  infuse  for  seven  or  eight 
days  ; then  press  out  the  liquor,  aiul 
eitlier  add  it  to  the  rest,  or  keep  it  sepa- 
rately for  present  use,  putting  your  best 
juice  into  a cask  proper  for  it  to  be  kept  in  : 
put  one  gallon  of  malt  spirits,  not  rectified, 
to  every  twenty  gallons  of  elderberry 
juice,  which  will  effectually  preserve  it 
from  becoming  sour  for  two  or  three  years. 

Birch  "Win*;.  To  every  gallon  of 
juice  from  the  birch  tree,  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  pound  of  raisins,  half  an  ounce 
of  crude  tartar,  and  one  ounce  of  almonds, 
are  allowed  ; the  juice,  sugar,  and  raisins 
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arc  to  be  boiled  twenty  minutes,  and  tlien 
put  into  a tub,  together  with  the  tartar, 
and  when  it  has  fermented  some  days,  it 
is  to  be  sti'ained  and  put  into  the  cash, 
and  also  the  almonds,  which  must  be  tied 
in  a muslin  bag.  The  fermentation  having 
ceased,  the  almonds  are  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  cash  bunged  up,  to  stand  about  five 
months,  when  it  may  be  fined  and  bottled. 

Another  : The  following  mode  of  mail- 
ing birch  wine  is  given  by  Mr.  Roberts  : 
— -'This  wine  can  only  be  made  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  of  the 
birch  is  rising,  which  happens  before  the 
leaves  mahe  their  appearance.  Generally 
speahing,  tins  period  commences  in  the 
beginning  of  March.  The  proper  time 
can  be  ascertained  by  bormg  a hole  in  a 
birch  tree,  and  putting  faucets  into  it : if 
the  sap  is  thich  and  coloured,  the  proper 
season  has  arrived ; bxit  if  it  is  thin  and 
clear,  it  is  rather  too  soon.  This  wine 
should  not  be  made  by  those  who  do  not 
live  in  a country  where  birch  trees  are 
plentiful,  as  it  is  highly  advisable  to  pro- 
cure as  much  sap  in  two  days  as  is  neces- 
sary for  making  the  wine.  The  sap  col- 
lected the  first  day  is  immediately  bottled 
and  well  corked,  as  it  deteriorates  much 
by  exposure  to  the  ah’.  The  mode  of 
procming  sap  is  by  boring  holes  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  putting  in  quills  or 
pieces  of  elder,  with  the  pith  taken  out  of 
them,  and  placing  vessels  to  receive  the 
juice  from  the  pieces  of  elder ; if  the  tree 
is  large,  it  may  be  bored  in  several  places, 
and  at  different  times  in  the  same  day. 
By  this  method  several  gallons  of  juice 
may  be  got  from  a few  trees.  When 
there  is  a sufficient  quantity  of  juice  col- 
lected in  the  receiving  vessels  the  second 
day,  (if  the  first  day’s  collection  is  not 
enough,)  it  is  immediately  put  into  the 
copper  along  with  the  first  day’s  collec- 
tion, and  boiled  as  long  as  any  scum  rises  ; 
during  boiling,  this  scum  is  repeatedly 
taken  off.  When  perfectly  free  of  scum, 
it  is  run  into  the  fermenting  tub ; then, 
when  cooled  down  to  ninety  degrees,  mea- 
sured, a portion  taken  out  and  weighed  by 
the  saccharometer,  and  the  gravity  brought 
up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Two 
quarts  of  the  mixture  are  taken  out  and 
dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  argol  for  eveiy 
twenty  gallons,  and  an  English  pint  of 
good  brewers’  yeast  added ; when  cooled 
to  seventy-five  degrees,  this  mixture  of  sap, 
argol,  and  yeast,  is  added  to  the  whole 
mwit.  ^ Should  the  operator  find,  after 
measuring,  that  his  proposed  quantity  is 
deficient,  he  must  again  collect  as  much 


juice  as  is  necessary,  remembering  to 
make  allowance  for  the  loss  occasioned  by 
evaporation  in  the  boiling,  which  will  be 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  second 
quantity  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first;  and  when  cooled  down  to  ninety 
degrees,  added  to  it  in  the  fennenting 
tub.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to  boil  each 
day’s  collection,  if  it  can  be  possibly  ac- 
complished, than  to  keep  the  first  day’s 
sap.  The  fermenting  tub  should  be  kept 
in  a w'arm  room.  The  after  management 
is  as  for  ginger  wine. 

“ Having,”  says  Mr.  Roberts,  “ recom- 
mended the  use  of  argol,  or  crude  tartar, 
in  almost  iill  the  wines  I have  noticed,  I 
now  proceed  to  give  the  reader  a short 
account  of  how  it  is  produced,  whence  it 
is  taken,  and  its  analysis,  assured  that  this 
will  prevent  any  prejudice  against  it  being 
entertained. 

“ During  the  slow  fermentation  that 
goes  on  in  wine,  a thick  cinist  is  deposited 
around  the  inside  of  the  cask,  varying  in 
colour  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wine, 
but  being  generally  of  a brownish  or 
reddish  hue,  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  argol ; this  crust  is  scraped  from  the 
inside  of  the  cask  after  the  wine  is  taken 
out.  On  examination  it  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  tartaric  acid,  in  combination 
with  potassa,  in  the  condition  of  a bi-tar- 
trate,  and  with  lime  as  a tarirate,  along 
with  extractive,  colouring,  and  resinous 
matter — the  proportion  of  these  latter  in- 
gredients, in  relation  to  the  salt  of  potassa 
and  of  lime,  depending  on  the  natm-e  of 
the  wine  from  which  it  is  deposited.  The 
argol,  or  tartar,  communicates  to  the 
miLst  an  agreeable  acid,  wdiich  holds  in 
combination  wdth  it  much  of  the  natural 
leaven  so  necessary  to  fermentation.” 

Gingek  Wine.  To  eight  gallons  of 
watei',  twelve  pounds  of  sugar,  three 
pounds  of  bitter  oranges,  five  pounds  of 
lemons,  and  thirteen  ounces  of  ginger, 
are  allowed;  the  sugar  and  the  ginger, 
bruised,  are  to  be  boiled  with  the  water 
half  an  hour,  and  allowed  to  'stand  till 
next  day ; the  fruit  is  to  be  pared  very 
thin,  and  the  strained  juice  and  half  the 
peel  put  into  a cask,  with  tw'o  gallons  and 
a half  of  good  whisky,  or  otlier  spirit; 
when  it  has  stood  a night,  the  clear  part 
of  the  boiled  liquid  is  to  be  poured  over 
it,  the  sediment  being  kept  back ; it  does 
not  ferment,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  cask  should  be  full ; it  is 
immediately  bunged  up,  and  in  a fort- 
night it  must  be  fined,  and  in  another 
fortnight  it  may  be  bottled.  To  improve 
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tlio  colour,  a table-spoonful  of  burnt  sugar 
may  be  added  when  the  cask  is  filled  up, 
first  diluting  it  with  a portion  of  the  liquor. 

Another : — Peel  three  lai’ge  lemons  very 
thin,  and  put  them  with  two  ounces  of  the 
best  white  ginger,  bruised ; mix  two  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  with  a gallon  of  water,  on 
the  fire,  and  boil  until  the  seum  rises ; 
take  this  clearly  off ; then  add  the  lemon- 
peel  and  ginger,  let  them  boil  half  an 
hour,  then  put  the  whole  into  a tub,  allow 
it  to  cool,  and  when  rather  more  tlmn 
milk- warm,  add  the  juice  of  the  lemons, 
and  half  a pound  of  raisins  well  chopped ; 
then  put  the  liquor  into  a cask,  and  stir 
in  about  three  table-spoonfuls  of  good 
yeast ; fill  up  the  cask  once  a day  for  six 
days ; then  put  in  about  the  fifth  part  of 
a bottle  of  brandy  to  each  gallon,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  as  the  proportion  to 
five  gallons  ; reserve  a pint  of  wine  to  fill 
up  with  while  workmg. — Mrs.  Rundell. 

Another : Boil  twenty-four  ounces  of 
ginger  for  an  hour  in  sufficient  water  to 
cover  it,  take  thirty-six  good  lemons,  pare 
them  very  thin,  and  pour  the  boiling  gin- 
ger upon  the  peel ; let  it  stand  a day  or 
two  ; then  squeeze  the  lemons,  strain  the 
juice,  and  put  it  into  the  cask,  adding 
forty  pounds  of  fine  raw  sugar,  and  four- 
teen pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  chopped ; 
slice  the  ginger,  and  put  it  into  the  cask 
with  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in ; fill  up 
the  cask  with  cold  spring  water,  stir  it 
frequently,  and  in  one  month  put  in  two 
bottles  of  brandy,  and  stop  it  down.  These 
proportions  are  for  twenty  gallons  of  wine. 

Ginger  Wine  from  Malt.  (^Mr. 
Roberts'  p7-ocess.  I have  two  ways  (says 
Mr.  Roberts)  of  making  this  wine ; one 
from  malt,  sugar,  ginger,  and  tartar ; the 
other  fi-om  sugar,  ginger,  and  tartar,  with- 
out malt.  As  I consider  the  former  the 
better,  I shall  treat  of  it  fully.  The  latter 
can  be  made  in  the  same  way,  by  bring- 
ing up  the  gravity  with  sugar  alone,  in- 
stead of  with  sugar  and  malt. 

I commence  this  process  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  in  breudng  ale;  and  for 
making  a fifteen-gallon  cask  with  a two- 
gallon  cask,  as  in  other  wines,  there  will 
be  required  two  bushels  of  the  very  best 
pale  malt,  about  twenty  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  if  the  wine  is  desired  warm  of  the 
ginger,  two  pounds  of  the  best  Jamaica 
ginger,  thoroughly  bruised,  must  be  em- 
ployed; if,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to 
make  the  wine  very  aromatic,  one  pound 
and  a half  will  be  sufficient.  To  run  off 
eighteen  gallons  of  malt  extract,  or  wort, 
there  will  be  required  twenty-four  gal- 
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Ipns  of  water,  as  each  bushel  of  malt  will 
absorb  rather  more  than  three  gallons  of 
water.  When  I speak  of  gallons  in  any 
of  the  wines  and  other  liquors,  I invariably 
mean  imperial  measure.  The  mash-tub, 
as  I shall  now  call  it,  because  it  is  fitted 
up  as  such,  is  now  placed  as  if  for  brewing, 
elevated  so  high  as  to  allow  the  e.xtract  to 
run  off  from  the  malt  into  a shallow  ves- 
sel, sufficient  to  hold  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty  gallons.  The  water  must  be  boiling, 
and  put  into  the  mash  tub,  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  gallons.  Four  gallons  of  cold 
water,  more  or  less,  will  be  required  to  re- 
duce the  water  from  212  degrees  of  heat 
to  182  by  the  thermometer,  at  which  degree 
the  malt  is  put  into  the  mash-tub  contain- 
ing the  heated  liquor,  and  immediately 
thoroughly  agitated  until  every  lump  is 
broken,  and  the  whole  mashed  into  an 
equal  consistency.  This  operation  of 
mashing  occupies  at  least  ten  minutes. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  covered  up,  and 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  two 
hours.  The  copper  is  in  the  meantime 
partly  refilled  with  water  to  be  boded, 
and  then  reduced,  by  the  addition  of  cold 
water,  to  1 80  degrees  ; or  if  the  weather 
is  cold,  to  185  degrees.  This  water  is  to 
replace  the  malt  extract  or  wort,  which  is 
drawn  off  from  the  malt  at  the  expiration 
of  two  hours.  This  malt  extract  or  wort  is 
then  draivn  off  from  the  mash-tub  into 
the  shallow  vessel  under  it,  gi’eat  care 
being  taken  not  to  allow  the  wort  to  run 
in  too  great  a volume  at  first.  This  is 
easily  prevented  by  the  cock  being  only 
a quarter  turned.  Were  it  turned  to  the 
full  extent,  the  pressure  would  be  so  great 
as  to  bring  with  it  a portion  of  the  grains 
and  sediment,  and  render  the  whole  ex- 
tract thick,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  beau- 
tifully transparent.  Even  when  the  cock 
is  only  one  quarter  turned,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  receive  the  first  running  in  a 
pail,  until  the  liquor  is  seen  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  when  the  pail  is  removed.  The 
contents  of  the  pail  may  be  returned  im- 
mediately into  the  mash-tub ; the  volume 
of  the  wort  can  now  be  increased.  When 
three-fourths  of  the  wort  is  drawn  off 
from  the  mash,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  cock  is  turned.  Ten  gallons 
of  the  second  boiling,  now  reduced  in 
heat  to  190  degrees,  are  spread  upon  the 
mash  by  means  of  a hand-bowl,  in  order 
that  the  surfiice  may  be  completely  wetted 
with  this  water.  This  is  allowed  to  re- 
main covered  up  for  ten  minutes. 

The  cock  or  tap  is  turned  in  a similar 
way  as  before,  and  nine  or  ten  gallons  of 
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the  wort  run  into  the  former,  in  the  shal- 
low vessel.  The  tap  is  again  turned,  as 
all  the  extract  necessary  for  the  wine  has 
been  drawn  ofl^  ^^'hich  should  not  be  less 
than  twenty-two  gallons. 

The  water  in  the  copper  has  again  got 
heated,  and  is  reduced  by  cold  water  to 
1 90  degrees,  twenty  gallons  of  which  are 
tlmown  on  the  grains  as  formerly,  and 
thoroughly  mashed,  and  covered  closely 
up.  This  second  mashing  will  make 
fifteen  gallons  of  good  table  ale,  such  as 
grocers  sell  at  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
How  this  is  to  be  obtamed,  I shall  after- 
wards notice,  and  proceed  in  the  mean- 
time with  the  wdne. 

The  copper  being  empty,  the  malt  ex- 
tract or  wort  is  put  into  it  to  boil — the 
quantity  having  been  measured,  and  the 
gravity  ascertained  and  noted,  for  the 
purpose  of  proportioning  the  sugar.  The 
standard  for  this  rmist  being  likewise  120, 
the  necessary  quantity  of  sugar  is  put 
into  the  copper  with  the  wort.  Before 
boiling,  and  after  it  has  boiled,  it  is 
skimmed.  It  is  then  allowed  to  boil  for 
thirty  minutes,  the  ginger  having  been 
added  immediately  after  the  wort  has 
been  skimmed.  This  compound,  in  con- 
sequence of  boiling  thhty  minutes,  loses 
in  bulk  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
(the  less  or  greater  per  cent,  as  it  boils 
slowly  or  quickly,)  but  increases  propor- 
tionably  in  gravity.  The  whole  is  then 
drawn  from  the  copper,  and  strained 
tlu-ough  a sieve  into  a vessel  to  ferment. 
In  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
bulk  occasioned  by  boiUng,  a deficiency 
wliich  will  be  farther  increased  by  eva- 
poration, the  refuse  of  strained  ginger  &c. 
is  mixed  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  cold 
water,  as  may  appear  sufficient,  and  put 
into  a large  pot  to  be  boiled  for  one 
hour,  which  is  again  strained,  and  added 
to  that  in  the  fermenting  vessel. 

One  pound  of  argol  is  put  into  two 
quarts  of  the  wort,  and  treated  in  the 
manner  already  described.  This  acid, 
however,  is  almost  insoluble ; at  least, 
after  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken, 
a considerable  portion  will  still  remain 
undissolved.  When  it  is  reduced  in  heat  to 
®‘?hty-five  degrees,  nearly  an  English  pint 
of  good  brewers’  yeast  is  added.  It  may  be 
useful  to  some  to  be  informed,  that  half  a 
pint  of  good  stiff  yeast  from  some  brewers 
is  equal  to  one  pint  from  others.  There- 
fore, the  operator  must  be  guided  by  the 
consistency.  _ If  it  is  thin,  rather  more 
will  be  required;  if  thiek,  less.  At  this 
period  Ihe  quantity  is  measured,  the  gra- 


vity taken  and  noted,  increased  with  sugar, 
or  decreased  with  warm  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  ninety  degrees,  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  The  mixture  of  must, 
argol,  and  yeast,  is  now  broken  into  the 
whole  mass,  and  well  agitated  at  the  tem- 
perature of  eighty-five  degrees.  The  fer- 
menting tub  IS  closely  covered,  and  kept 
in  a wai'm  room.  ^The  next  morning, 
upon  examination,  a white  head  will  ap- 
pear upon  the  surface  of  the  wort,  which  is 
now  broken  in,  and  the  whole  again  well 
mixed.  This  operation  is  repeated  every 
morning,  until  fermentation  appears  on 
the  decline.  The  gravity  is  now  taken 
and  noted,  and  if  it  is  reduced  to  eighty 
or  ninety,  the  casks  that  are  to  contain  the 
wort  ai’e  washed  out  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  filled  with  the  wort  while  the 
casks  are  warm.  The  casks  are  to  be 
turned  a little  off  the  perpendicular,  and 
dishes  placed  under  them,  as  before  no- 
ticed in  the  case  of  Gooseberry  wine,  a 
portion  being  kept  to  fill  the  casks  up 
from  time  to  time.  This  operation  of 
filling  up  is  repeated  several  times  a- day, 
for  a few  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
a certain  portion  of  the  yeast  will  have 
fallen  to  the  bottom  in  the  shape  of  lees, 
and  the  fermentation  in  consequence  will 
be  languid.  The  lees  are  therefore  again 
mixed  with  the  wine  (as  it  may  now  be 
called),  by  using  a stick  for  tliis  purpose. 
This  is  done  twice  a-week,  for  tlmee 
weeks  ; at  the  end  of  wliich  time  a sam- 
ple is  taken  out,  weighed  by  the  saccha- 
rometer,  and  noted.  All  possible  care  is 
now  taken,  and  means  are  used  to  encou- 
rage fermentation,  by  rousing  it  with  a 
stick  when  it  appears  languid,  and  after- 
M'ards  filling  up  the  casks. 

I have  found  that  ginger  wine  thus 
made  will  gradually  ferment  for  nine  or  ten 
weeks,  and  by  this  time  will  have  attenu- 
ated 70  to  80  of  the  original  and  standard 
gravity  120.  The  best  time  for  making 
this  wine  is  the  month  of  Mai-ch  or  April, 
when  the  warmth  of  the  weather  vHll  as- 
sist to  ensure  a consistent  fermentation. 
The  bungs  are  not  placed  tightly  in, 
until  all  appearance  of  fermentation  has 
entirely  ceased ; and  this  will  likely  not 
be  the  case  for  three  or  four  months.  In 
the  following  spi-ing  this  wine  requii-es  to 
be  racked,  and  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  wines  already  noticed, 
fined,  and  bunged  tightly  down.  It  may 
be  bottled  in  four  or  five  weeks.  I have 
found  it  beneficial,  at  the  time  of  racking, 
to  return  the  fine  wine  into  three  five- 
gallon,^  casks,  instead  of  into  the  fiftcen- 
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gallon  cask,  and  afterwards  bottling  off 
one  as  occasion  may  require.  1 have 
some  wine  made  in  this  manner  nearly 
seven  years  old,  and  no  one  could  tell 
it  from  IMalaga  wine,  did  the  flavour 
of  the  ginger  not  betray  it.  It  is  a rich, 
full,  delicious  wine;  and  this  flavour  of 
the  ginger,  which  prevents  its  being 
passed  off  for  Malaga,  were  I so  inclined, 
is  to  the  generality  of  people  an  improve- 
ment, while  the  ginger  itself  adds  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  wine. 

It  is  generally  known  that  all  wines 
made  from  infusions  of  sugar,  or  malt,  or 
both,  are  less  susceptible  of  fermentation 
than  those  made  from  the  saccharine  of 
raisins,  or  other  fruits,  and  always  re- 
quire an  auxiliary.  Good  brewers’  yeast 
is  generally  employed.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  so  good  for  a ferment  as  the  j^east 
or  lees  from  a good  wine ; and  I think, 
besides,  it  has  got  a w^orse  name  than  it 
deserves,  providing  it  is  quite  fresh,  and 
derived  fi-om  good  table  ale.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  fer- 
ment is  influenced  by  that  of  the  liquor 
from  which  it  is  taken  ; hence  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  it  from  a good  material. 
There  can  be  no  objection  in  employing 
it  in  this  \vine  as  a ferment,  when  the  ex- 
tract of  malt  forms  the  body  of  the  wine. 

I now  return  to  the  second  ma.shing, 
which  is  to  be  made  into  table  ale.  The 
whole  is  run  off  from  the  mash-tub,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  former  for  the 
wine,  into  the  shallow  vessel  under  it, 
and  put  into  the  copper  to  bo  boiled, 
with  lib.  of  the  very  best  East  Kent 
hops  ; but  if  the  beer  is  desired  to  be 
bitter,  one  and  half  pound  will  not  be  too 
much,  especially  if  to  be  kept  any  time, 
and  made  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The 
wort  and  hops  are  boiled  one  hour,  and 
then  strained  through  a sieve  into  a tub 
for  fermentation.  AVhen  it  comes  down 
to  eighty  degrees  of  heat,  an  English  pint 
of  good  brewers’  yeast  is  well  mixed  up 
with  it.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
fermenting  tub  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  cashed,  a portion  kept  out  to  All  it 
up  every  two  hours  for  the  first  day,  and 
two  or  three  times  a-day  afterwards, 
until  fermentation  appears  to  have  sub- 
sided, which  will  not  be  the  case  for  four 
or  five  days  ; when,  after  making  a spile- 
hole,  and  keeping  out  the  spile  for  a few 
days,  it  may  be  bunged  tightly  down,  and 
in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  bottled. 

The  addition  of  half  a pound  of  sugar 
to  each  gallon  of  wort  will  iinju'ove  the 
beer,  but  this  is  entirely  optional. 
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Mkad  Wine.  Two  casks,  one  of  fif- 
teen gallons,  and  another  of  two,  having 
been  prepared,  and  two  and  half  pounds 
of  honey  being  requisite  for  every  gallon 
of  water,  forty-three  pounds  of  honey  are 
therefore  necessary  for  making  this  quan- 
tity. All  the  impurities  of  the  honey 
are  extracted  by  mixing  with  it  at  first 
eleven  gallons  of  water;  six  whites  of 
eggs  are  mixed  with  a portion  of  this 
water,  and  the  honey  is  added  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water.  Tliis  compound 
is  then  put  into  the  copper,  a brisk  and 
clear  fire  being  under  it  at  first,  and  gra- 
dually allowed  to  decrease  from  the  time 
the  compound  rises  to  the  heat  of  1 80  de- 
grees to  190  degrees,  as  it  is  not  allowed 
to  rise  to  the  boiling  point ; during  the 
time  it  is  on  the  Me  it  is  frequently 
skimmed.  AVhen  no  more  scum  rises,  it 
is  run  off  into  a fermenting  tub,  and  when 
cooled  down  to  ninety  degrees  it  is  mea- 
sured, nine  additional  gallons  of  water 
put  into  the  copper,  to  wash  out  what 
honey  may  remain,  and  when  heated  to 
100  degrees,  added  to  the  former  in  the 
tub.  One  and  three  quarter  pounds  to 
two  and  a half  pounds  of  argol  are  dis- 
solved in  half  a gallon  of  the  must  at  190 
degrees,  the  whole  is  measured,  and  the 
gravity  ascertained,  in  order  to  know 
how  much  sugar  is  necessary  to  bring  it 
up  to  120,  which  is  the  standard  for  this 
wine.  An  EngUsh  pint  of  stift’  brewers’ 
yeast  is  broken  into  the  half-gallon  of 
must  and  cmde  tartar,  at  eighty-five  de- 
grees, and  when  it  has  increased  its  bulk 
one-half,  mixed  well  into  the  whole  must 
at  the  temperature  of  eighty -five  degrees. 
The  greatest  care  is  necessary,  in  procur- 
ing the  yeast,  to  ensure  its  being  very  fresh, 
sweet,  and  good,  as  the  least  taint  in  the 
ferment  communicates  a taint  to  the  wine. 
The  whole  is  covered  up ; the  next  morn- 
ing, after  thorough  agitation,  a portion  of 
it  is  taken  out  and  weighed ; and  the  after 
management  is  the  same  as  in  Ginger 
wine,  except  that  at  the  first  racking 
one-sixteenth  of  grain  spirits  is  added. 
Should  the  operator  wish  tlie  colour  of 
this  wine  to  be  pink,  his  object  will  be 
attained  by  procuring  ten  pounds  of  beet- 
root, which  must  be  scraped,  cut  very 
thin,  .and  put  into  the  fennenting-tub  at 
the  time  the  hot  compound  is  run  oft’  from 
the  copper,  where  it  m.ay  remain  until 
cashing,  wlien  the  must  will  be  strained 
from  it. 

Should  he  wish  the  colour  to  lie  less 
deep,  he  may  strain  it  just  before  adding 
the  yeast.  This  probably  m.ay  be  the 
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better  way.  The  bottling  of • this  wine, 
at  the  very  earliest,  should  not  take  place 
within  tu'O  years. 

Paesnip  Wine.  This  -wine  is  ac- 
counted by  some  as  the  best  of  our  do- 
mestic wines,  not  made  with  the  juice  of 
fruit.  It  is  generally  made  with  five 
pounds  of  parsnips  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  roots 
must  be  well  washed,  and  then  scraped, 
and  wa-shed  a second  time.  They  are, 
after  this,  cut  into  slices  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick,  put  into  the  copper  with 
the  necessary  quantity  of  water,  boiled 
one  hour  and  a half,  and  the  liquor 
strained  as  clear  as  possible,  without 
bruising  the  parsnips.  After  straining, 
a portion  should  be  taken  out,  and  two 
pounds  of  argol  added,  if  the  quantity 
made  is  to  the  extent  of  from  seventeen 
to  twenty  gallons.  The  argol  is  pounded, 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  hot  must,  and 
mixed  with  the  whole  liquor.  An  Eng- 
lish pint  of  good  brewers’  yeast  is  well 
mixed  up  with  the  miist,  when  the  heat 
is  eighty  degrees  to  eighty-five,  but  in 
warm,  close  weather,  it  need  not  exceed 
eighty  degi’ees.  It  is  then  covered  up, 
and  kept  in  a warm  room.  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  head,  which  is  caused  by 
fermentation,  is  broken  in,  a portion  of 
the  liquor  taken  out,  weighed,  and  noted. 
This  operation  is  repeated  every  morning 
until  the  gravity  is  reduced  to  ninety,  or, 
if  possible,  to  eighty ; when  at  this  gra- 
vity, two  quarts  are  taken  out,  warmed  to 
the  degree  of  ninety,  one-fourth  of  a pint 
of  good  brewers’  yeast  is  mixed  with  it, 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  ex- 
panded. The  frothy  head  of  the  must  is 
then  taken  off,  and  these  two  quarts  of 
must  and  yeast  broken  into  the  whole 
skimmed  mass,  and  what  has  been  taken 
off  preserved  in  a bottle,  to  assist  the  wine 
afterwards  should  fermentation  become 
languid.  The  casks  are  then  washed 
out  with  boiling  water,  and  the  must  put 
in  while  they  are  warm.  Great  care  is 
necessary  to  - encourage  fermentation  in 
making  this  wine.  The  casks  are  filled 
up  very  frequently  for  the  first  three  days, 
and  afterwards  morning  and  evening.  Be- 
fore the  filling  up,  the  wine  is  roused  with 
a stick,  in  order  to  incorporate  the  lees 
with  it,  should  the  fermentation  appear 
languid,  which  is  very  frequently  the 
case  : if  this  fail  in  exciting  or  encourag- 
ing fermentation,  a small  portion  of  what 
is  kept  for  filling  up  should  be  heated  to 
the  degree  of  100,  a half  English  pint  of 
tlie  skimmings  mixed  with  it,  a portion 
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taken  out  of  the  cask,  and  this  put  in 
instead,  mixing  it  well  up.  ihe  after 
process  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Ginger  wine. 

Another:  To  five  gallons  of  water 
eight  pounds  of  parsnips  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  sugar  are  allowed  ; the  parsnips 
being  well  eleaned,  and  cut  into  slices, 
are  to  be  boiled  in  a whole  or  in  a portion 
of  the  water ; when  quite  soft,  they  are 
to  be  taken  out  and  mashed,  then  returned 
to  the  water  they  were  boiled  in,  and  be- 
ing well  stirred,  are  put  through  a hair 
sieve ; the  sugar  is  then  to  be  added  to 
the  strained  liquor,  and  the  quantity  made 
up  with  boiled  water ; when  nearly  cold, 
it  is  to  be  put  into  the  cask  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  three  ounces  of 
crude  tartar,  and  stirred  every  day  till  the 
fermentation  subsides,  which  may  be  in 
ten  days  or  a fortnight;  it  is  then  bunged 
up,  and  may  be  racked  and  fined  in  three 
or  six  months,  and  bottled  in  six  months 
more. 

Red  Paesnip  Wine.  This  wine  is 
made  by  the  same  formula  as  the  former, 
except  that  the  gravity  is  brought  up  with 
loaf  sugar,  instead  of  raw  sugar ; and  ten 
pounds  of  beet-roots  are  added,  if  a high 
colour  is  desirable,  or  seven  pounds,  if  not. 
The  beet-roots  are  scraped,  washed,  and 
sliced  like  the  parsnips ; not  boiled,  how- 
ever, as  they  are,  as  this  would  destroy  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colour. 

Baxm  Wine.  This  wine  is  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  leaves  of 
balm,  after  they  have  been  separated  from 
their  stalks.  One  bushel  of  leaves  to 
eight  gallons  of  water  is  employed.  When 
the  water  has  been  poured  on  them,  they 
are  well  mixed  up,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  twenty-four  hours ; they  are  then 
strained,  and  sugar  is  added  in  the  same 
proportion  as  for  other  home-made  wines. 
If  it  is  properly  made,  it  is  a remarkably 
soft,  pleasant  wine,  and  improves  greatly 
by  keeping. 

Cowslip  Wine.  To  each  gallon  of 
water,  three  pounds  of  the  best  Malaga 
raisins,  and  three  pounds  of  the  best  lump 
sugar  are  used.  The  raisins  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  which  are  washed  in  three 
gallons  of  water.  This  liquor  is  then 
added  to  that  on  the  raisins,  which  are 
allowed  to  remain  steeping  in  the  water 
until  fermentation  has  extracted  their 
sweet ; at  this  period  the  raisins  are 
pressed,  and  the  liquor  strained  through  a 
sieve  into  the  fermenting  tub : the  re- 
maining portion  of  water  is  put  upon  the 
raisins.  To  every  gallon  of  raisin  extract 
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one  g<allon  of  picked  cowslij)  flowers  is 
added,  put  into  the  fermenting  tub,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  must  until  it  is 
cashed,  when  it  is  strained.  The  after- 
management is  the  same  as  in  llaisin 
wine. 

Another : To  every  gallon  of  water 
weigh  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  boil 
tlie  quantity  half  an  hour,  taking  olF  the 
scum  as  it  rises ; when  cool  enough,  put 
to  it  a crust  of  toasted  bread  dipped  in 
thick  jreast ; let  the  liquor  ferment  in  a 
tub  thu'ty-six  hours ; then  into  the  cask 
put,  for  every  gallon,  the  peel  of  two,  and 
rind  of  one  lemon,  and  both  of  one  Seville 
orange,  and  one  gallon  of  cowslip  pips ; 
then  pour  on  them  the  liquor.  It  must 
be  carefully  stirred  every  day,  for  a week ; 
then  to  every  five  gallons,  put  in  a bottle 
of  brandy.  Let  the  cask  be  close  stopped, 
and  stand  only  six  weeks  before  you  bottle 
off.  Observe  to  use  the  best  corks. 

Damson  and  Raisin  Wine.  (Mr. 
Roberts'  process.)  To  make  a fifteen  and 
a two-gallon  cask  of  this  wine,  nine  gal- 
lons of  damsons  and  sixty  pounds  of  raisins 
are  required,  the  raisins  having  been  pre- 
viously steeped  in  twelve'gallons  of  water, 
(as  if  for  Raisin  wine,)  when  attenuation 
has  commenced,  are  pressed,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  extract  ascertained. 

The  nine  gallons  of  damsons  are  then 
squeezed  in  small  quantities,  say  about  a 
gallon  at  a time,  in  order  that  none  may 
remain  whole ; then  half  a gallon  of  water 
is  put  upon  each  gallon  of  bruised  fruit. 
The  whole  now  being  bruised,  and  the 
four  gallons  and  a half  of  water  added 
and  mixed,  the  raisin  extract  is  put  with 
the  pressed  damsons  and  water,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours ; during 
which  time  they  must  be  well  stirred 
twice  or  thrice ; they  are  then  re-squeezed, 
the  liquor  strained^  and  measured,  and 
the  deficiency  in  quantity  made  up,  by- 
putting  as  much  water  in  this  fruit  as  is 
found  necessary : the  quantity  should  not 
be  under  nineteen  gallons.  The  cavity 
is  taken  after  this,  and  the  de&iency 
made  up  to  the  standard  of  120  with 
sugar.  One  pound  of  crude  tartar  is  to 
be  put  into  this  must  in  a way  similai*  to 
that  already  described,  (by  dissolving  it 
in  heated  must,)  and  cooled  to  100  de- 
grees. 

This  wine  ferments  well,  and  _ the  at- 
tenuation is  not  so  difficult  as  in  other 
domestic  wines,  in  consequence  of  both 
the  damsons  and  raisins  being  possessed 
of  a sufficient  quantity  of  natural  leaven 
or  yeast.  The  mxist  is  allowed  to  remain 
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in  the  fermenting  tub  until  the  graidty 
hits  decreased  to  seventy ; if  possible,  to 
one  half  of  the  standard  120,  which  is 
sixty.  It  is  then  cashed,  and  conducted 
the  same  as  raisin  wine.  Great  care  is 
necessary  not  to  break  the  stones  of  the 
damsons,  in  case  of  the  kernels  communi- 
cating their  flavour  to  the  wine.  If  we 
wish  the  wine  to  be  dark  in  colour,  the 
raisin  extract  is  allowed  to  stand  upon  the 
damsons  forty-eight  hours,  instead  of 
twenty -four.  Tliis  wine  does  not  resemble 
in  character  any  other  domestic  wines. 

Strawberry  AVine.  The  same  weight 
of  water  as  juice  is  required  for  making 
this  wine.  The  fruit,  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  bruised,  should  be  squeezed 
in  small  portions,  after  being  deprived  of 
its  stalks ; the  water  is  then  added,  well 
mixed  with  the  fruit,  and  allowed  to  stand 
on  it  forty-eight  hours ; the  mixture  must 
then  be  pressed  through  a sieve  into  the 
fermenting  tub,  the  juice  and  water  mea- 
sured, and  the  deficiency  of  quantity 
made  up,  by  putting  as  much  water  upon 
the  refuse  of  fi'uit  as  is  necessary.  The 
fruit  must  again  be  squeezed,  and  the 
juice  strained  into  the  former  quantity. 

If  the  operator  wishes  the  wine  to  be 
high  in  colour,  three  pounds  of  beet-root 
should  be  washed,  scraped,  sliced,  and 
put  into  the  fennenting  tub,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  until  the  casking.  Two 
days  before  casking,  sixteen  poun^  weiglit 
or  more  of  strawberries,  must  be  tied  up 
in  a piece  of  thin  muslin,  and  put  in  the 
fermenting  tub,  in  order  to  impart  to  the 
■wine  a flavour  of  the  fruit.  As  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  in  a great  measure 
dissipates  this  flavour,  the  more  fruit  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  the  higher  will  be  the 
aroma  of  the  wine.  Should  more  fruit 
than  sixteen  pounds  be  used,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  tie  it  up  in  two  parcels. 

Immediately  before  casking,  the  fruit 
is  taken  from  the  muslin  and  the  juice, 
and  squeezed  through  the  sieve  into  the 
must.  The  fermentation  will  be  complete 
without  artificial  means,  provided  it  is 
carried  on  in  a warm  room.  The  after 
treatment  is  the  same  as  in  Red  Currant 
wine. 

Mulberry  AA^'ine.  To  every  gallon 
of  berries  add  the  same  quantity  of  water. 
Only  a small  portion  of  the  berries  should 
be  bruised  at  a time,  that  they  may  be 
done  more  effectually.  The  water  is  then 
added,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  them  for 
forty-eight  hours,  stirring  them  well  night 
and  morning  during  that  time,  when  they 
are  to  be  squeezed  and  strained,  and  the 
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juice  measured  into  the  fermenting  tub. 
Add  to  each  quart  of  juice  one  pound  and 
a quai'ter  of  sugar,  and  proceed  as  with 
other  wines. 

Apricot  Wine.  This  wine  is  made 
by  bruising  the  fruit  w'hen  perfectly  ripe, 
and  pouring  boiling  water  on  it.  Twenty- 
four  apricots  to  ea^  gallon  of  water,  will 
make  a tolerable  wine ; but  it  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  ten  jargonelle  pears 
were  sliced  and  added  to  each  gal- 
lon. The  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
twentj-^-four  hours,  stirring  it  frequently 
in  the  interim  ; afterwards,  it  must  be 
pressed,  and  the  liquor  strained  into  a tub 
for  fermentation.  Take  out  two  quarts 
for  examination,  after  it  has  been  mea- 
sured. Dissolve  a pound  of  tartar  in  it, 
and  then  add  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
the  strained  juice.  The  deficiency  of 
gravity  to  the  extent  of  120  to  be  made 
up  with  loaf-sugar.  This  wine  will  need 
a ferment ; a quarter  of  a pint  of  very 
fresh  brewers’  yeast  must  be  added,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  an  early  fer- 
mentation. In  the  after-management, 
proceed  as  for  Ginger  wine. — Roherts. 

Orange  Wine.  The  following  is  the 
formula  for  making  a fifteen-gallon  cask 
and  a two-gallon  cask  : — Forty  pounds  of 
raisins  are  stalked,  and  twelve  gallons  of 
water  put  on  them ; the  stalks  are  to  be 
washed  with  two  gallons  of  water  addi- 
tional, which  is  to  be  strained  into  the  tub 
containing  the  raisins  and  water ; the 
raisins  are  to  undergo  the  steeping  pro- 
cess, and  when  fermentation  has  extracted 
all  that  is  valuable  for  wine-making,  they 
are  pressed,  the  liquor  strained  into  a 
sufficiently  large  tub  to  hold  double  the 
quantity,  the  refuse  washed  with  a gallon 
of  water,  again  pre.ssed,  and  this  liquor 
strained  on  to  the  former  quantity.  One- 
half  chest  of  oranges  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  this  quantity.  Each  orange  is 
cut  in  two,  and  the  juice  squeezed  into  a 
vessel;  the  orange  juice  is  then  strained 
into  the  raisin  extract,  the  whole  mea- 
sured, a portion  taken  out,  and  one  pound  of 
the  wliite  argol — that  is,  tartar  from  white 
w'ine,  thoroughly  dissolved  in  two  quarts 
of  the  extract,  and  then  well  mixed  into  the 
fermenting  mass ; the  quantity  of  sugar 
used  must  be  three  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  strained  liquor. 
Should  the  quantity  of  liquor,  or  must,  be 
found  too  small  after  measuring,  the  defi- 
ciency is  made  up  by  throwing  over  the 
orange  skins  the  required  quantity  of 
water,  heated  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
degrees ; when  cooled  down  to  ninety. 


they  are  pressed,  and  the  licpior  strained 
into  the  must.  To  ensure  an  early  and 
consistent  fermentation,  one-half  of  a pint 
of  good  brewers’  yeast  is  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed,  the  fermenting 
vessel  well  covered  up,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  room.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
an  artificial  warmth,  because  this  wine  is 
made  early  in  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  cold,  and  uncongenial  to  fermentation. 
The  following  morning  the  must  is  well 
agitated,  a portion  examined  by  the  sac- 
charometer,  and  noted.  If  fermentation 
appears  languid,  an  additional  quarter  of 
a pint  of  yeast  must  be  used.  The  after- 
treatment  is  the  same  as  in  Raisin  wine. 

Another  : For  a ten-gallon  cask,  ninety 
bitter  oranges  are  to  be  pared  very  thin, 
and  the  juice  squeezed  from  them,  which, 
with  six  gallons  of  water  and  twenty - 
eight  pounds  of  sugar,  is  put  into  the 
cask  ; half  the  peel  may  be  steeped  in  two 
gallons  of  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  the 
water  poured  into  the  cask ; they  are 
again  to  be  steeped  in  the  remaining  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  which  the  cask  is  to  be 
filled  up  ; it  must  be  stirred  every  day  till 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  bunged  up  when 
the  fermentation  ceases.  In  two  months 
it  may  be  racked  and  fined,  and  in  three 
months  more  bottled.  Those  who  think 
brandy  necessary  may  add  a bottle  at  the 
end  of  the  first  two  months.  The  wine 
will  be  more  generally  agreeable  if  the 
peel  be  altogether  omitted. 

Quince  Wine.  This  \rtne  is  made 
when  the  quinces  are  fully  ripe.  When 
gathered  they  are  thoroughly  w%>ed ; or, 
if  the  operator  chooses  to  take  the  trouble 
of  peeling  them,  this  will  deprive  the 
liquor  of  much  rank  flavour  which  the 
skins  communicate  to  it.  The  quinces 
are  sliced  longwise  to  keep  the  cores  out, 
and  weighed,  to  ascertain  what  water  is 
necessary  to  be  emplo;^ed,  as  the  same 
weight  of  water  as  fruit  is  used ; the  water 
is  boiled  and  poured  upon  the  fruit,  which 
is  then  bruised  in  small  portions,  to  ensure 
its  being  thoroughly  done,  and  well  mixed 
with  the  water ; add  the  same  quantity  of 
sugar  as  for  Currant  wine,  and  proceed  for 
the  after-management  as  for  other  wines. 

WORMWOOD.  A bitter  plant,  which 
grows  freely  in  gardens,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings.  Wormwood  is  one 
of  the  best  bitters  whicli  we  have  as  a 
stomachic,  and  excites  the  appetite  ; it  is 
also  said  to  be  an  excellent  vermifuge, 
taken  as  an  infusion.  On  the  Continent 
a litpieur  (see  Liqueurs)  is  made  froni 
wormwood,  which  is  taken  in  water 
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shortly  before  dinner ; and  wormwood 
wine,  made  by  infusing  the  fresh  leaves 
in  common  light  white  wine,  is  also  taken 
in  the  same  way,  to  excite  appetite.  A 
tea  spoonful  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves, 
taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  is  said  to 
give  tone  to  a debilitated  stomach.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtamed  from  this  plant  by 
distillation,  which,  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine,  has  nearly  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties as  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves.  A 
salt  is  also  obtained  from  it,  wliich  is  used 
as  a worm  medicine.  The  oil  is  sometimes 
rubbed  over  the  belly  for  the  same 
affection. 

YEAST.  This  is  an  important  article 
in  domestic  economy.  There  are  seve- 
ral modes  of  making  yeast,  where  good 
fresh  beer  yeast  cannot  be  had ; but  this, 
\TOen  it  can  be  obtained,  is  far  superior 
to  all  others.  Twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore beer  yeast  is  used,  it  should  be  put 
into  a dish,  and  be  well  covered  with  fresh 
water.  The  quantity  of  water  is  not  im- 
portant, except  that  it  should  always  be 
sufficient.  At  the  end  of  the  time  speci- 
fied, pour  off  the  water  and  use  the  yeast, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom.  By 
adding  a little  salt,  and  putting  the  yeast 
into  a bottle  well  corked,  and  placing  it  in 
a cold  situation,  it  will  keep  good  for  seve- 
ral days. 

Bran  Yeast.  Boil  a pint  of  bran  and 
a small  handful  of  good  hops  in  about  two 
quarts  of  water,  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; strain  it,  and  when  lukewarm  add 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  beer  yeast  and 
three  of  brown  sugar;  then  put  before 
the  fire  to  ferment,  and  bottle  for  use, 
keeping  it  in  a cold  place. 

Potato  Yeast.  Take  two  poimds 
of  boiled  potatoes  well  bruised,  and  mix 
them  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; 
after  passing  them  through  a hair  sieve, 
boil  the  liquid  with  an  ounce  of  treacle, 
and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  When  just 
lukewarm,  put  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
good  beer  yeast,  set  it  before  the  fire,  and 
bottle  off  as  above.  This  yeast  has  not, 
however,  half  the  strength  of  that  from 
beer.  Another  yeast  may  be  made  by 


adding  a pint  of  good  beer  yeast  to  two 
gallons  of  water,  five  pounds  of  malt,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  hops ; the  hops, 
malt,  and  water,  are  to  be  boiled  over  a 
slow  fire  for  a very  long  time,  until  the 
quantity  is  reduced  to  about  three-fourtlis, 
then  the  yeast  is  to  be  added  when  milk- 
warm,  and  the  whole  being  strained,  it  is 
to  be  bottled. 

Considerable  economy  in  the  use  of 
yeast  may  also  be  effected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — Make  two  pounds  of  good 
wheaten  flour  into  a thick  paste  with 
cold  water,  then  keep  adding  water  of 
180  degrees,  and  working  up  until  the 
paste  is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  or- 
dinary yeast.  When  the  mixture  has 
cooled  down  to  75  degrees,  or  anything 
under  85  degrees,  stir  in  two  pounds  of 
beer  yeast,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  in 
the  same  temperature  until  it  ferments; 
when  it  is  at  the  height  of  the  ferment 
it  is  fit  for  use.  Another  mode,  is  to  add 
a quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  meal  of 
molasses  or  honey,  and  to  work  up  the 
paste  into  the  consistency  of  pap  wdth 
boiling  water.  When  the  temperature  is 
about  85  degrees,  the  yeast  is  to  be  added, 
and  the  vessel  is  to  be  kept  covered  up  at 
a temperature  of  about  80  degrees.  The 
fermentation  ought  to  take  place  in  about 
an  hour,  but  if  it  does  not,  more  yeast 
must  be  added  to  assist  it.  This  artificial 
yeast  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  beyond  twelve  hours  it  becomes 
sour. 

Leaven.  "UTien  yeast  cannot  be  rea- 
dily obtained,  keep  a portion  of  the 
dough  of  your  last  baking  in  a warm 
situation,  until  it  has  become  sour,  when 
it  will  serve  instead  of  yeast  to  make  the 
new  dough  rise.  K the  leaven  has  been 
kept  more  than  four  days  in  summer,  or 
eight  in  winter,  it  should  be  mixed  up 
again  with  a little  warm  water  and  flour, 
and  be  left  to  ferment  for  a few  hours,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Bread  made  from 
leaven  is  considered  lighter  of  digestion 
than  that  made  from  yeast,  but  it  com- 
municates, if  used  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  render  the  bread  very  light,  a sour 
taste  to  the  whole  of  the  baking. 
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BY  JOHN  EEITCH,  ESQ.,  M.D. 


ABS 

ABSCESS,  (Common.)  By  this  is 
meant  the  conversion  into  matter,  or  pus, 
of  the  serum  and  blood  in  the  adjoining 
cellular  substance,  in  consequence  of  pre- 
vious inflanunation,  in  the  inner  surface  of 
the  skin  and  its  surrounding  part,  and 
which  inflammation  did  not  pass  off  by  a gra- 
dual cessation  of  all  its  symptoms,  & cavity 
termed  an  abscess  having  formed  itself. 

Symptoms. — The  person  is  attacked 
with  reiterated  shiverings ; the  inflamma- 
tory appearance  of  the  part  ceases  quickly ; 
a heavy  and  dull  cold  sensation  is  felt  in 
the  affected  part,  instead  of  the  acute  pain 
previously  experienced,  and  the  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  tumour  appears 
soft  and  white,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  part 
has  its  redness  increased.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  only  obvious  symptoms  are, 
a quick  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  repeated  rigors,  and  a sense  of 
weight  and  coldness  in  the  part,  followed 
by  emaciation,  nocturnal  sweats,  and  other 
hectic  signs. 

Treatment. — When  the  tumour  shews 
an  evident  tendency  to  suppurate,  its  pro- 
gress is  to  be  accelerated  by  the  appUca- 
tion  of  wann  emollient  cataplasms,  re- 
newed three  or  four  times  a-day.  A 
poultice  made  of  linseed,  slightly  bruised, 
and  boiled  up  with  milk  and  water,  is  the 
best ; but  when  linseed  cannot  be  obtained, 
a white  bread  poultice,  with  a small  addi- 
tion of  oil,  is  to  be  used.  Before  the 
cataplasm  is  applied,  the  affected  part 
should  be  well  fomented  with  flannels 


ABS 

wrung  out  of  a warm  infusion  of  emollient 
herbs.  For  this  take 

Camomile  flowers. 

Marshmallow  leaves,  each  two  ounces ; 

Poppy  heads,  bruised,  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  quarts  ; 

Infuse  them  for  a proper  time,  then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  use  it  for  fomen- 
tation. 

Such  tumours  as  are  slow  in  suppurat- 
ing, require  stimulating  poultices,  as,  for 
instance,  those  which  are  composed  of 
onion,  garlic,  or  galbanum,  mixed  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  the  common 
poultice.  Warm  plasters  of  galbanum,  in 
this  instance,  sometimes  prove  useful,  and 
have  besides  the  advantage  of  not  prevent- 
ing the  patient  from  attending  to  the  or- 
dinary occupations. 

When  the  tumour  is  become  very  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  is  near  the  surface,  it  is 
to  be  opened,  either  with  a lancet,  or  a 
trocar,  in  the  part  which  is  most  promi- 
nent, care  being  taken  to  press  the  matter 
perfectly  out,  after  which  the  wound  is 
to  be  dressed  with  dry  lint,  and  a pledget, 
spread  with  the  ceratum  resinae,  to  be  laid 
oyer  all.  To  support  strength,  a full 
diet,  with  a moderate  allowance  of  wine, 
is  requisite.  If  the  wound  does  not  heal 
readily,  bark,  and  other  tonics  are  to  be 
used,  till  health  is  restored. 

Good  pus  is  of  the  consistence  of  cream, 
and  of  about  the  same  colour,  has  no 
smell,  and  scarcely  any  taste.  The  matter 
of  an  abscess  is  cither  absorbed  or  dis- 
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chavgod,  generally  the  latter ; In  either 
ease,  if  under  favourable  circumstances, 
the  cavity  is  gi’adually  filled  np  hy  a 
healing  proeess,  which  is  termed  granula- 
tion, owing  to  the  ne\v  parts  appearing  in 
the  form  of  small  red  grains.  When  this 
goes  on  well,  the  granulations  are  of  a 
florid  red  colour,  and  the  cavity  becomes 
in  a regular  manner  entirely  filled  up ; its 
edges,  when  the  matter  of  the  abscess  has 
been  discharged  externally,  becoming 
nearly  even  with  the  sound  skin. 

AVhen  the  granulating  process  is  too 
slow,  it  may  be  hastened  hy  taking  Cin- 
chona bark,  at  least  an  ounce  a-day,  and 
by  supporting  the  system  hy  a nutritive 
diet,  with  a moderate  use  of  wine.  The 
same  is  to  be  done,  when  the  pus  of  the 
abscess  is  not  of  a good  and  proper  con- 
sistency. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver.  This  is  also 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  previous  in- 
flammation of  this  organ  not  having  gra- 
dually subsided.  The  symptoms  are  fre- 
quent rigors  or  shiverings,  the  sense  of 
weight  in  the  part  increasing ; the  pains 
are  less  acute,  but  throbbing ; the  tongue 
becomes  white,  and  the  countenance  is 
flushed.  The  treatment  consists,  first,  in 
promoting  the  foraiation  of  proper  pus, 
by  taking  a drachm  of  the  powdered 
bark  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  mak- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  use  of  a generous 
diet  with  a moderate  quantity  of  wine, 
which  course  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
suppuration  is  completed.  Secondly,  in 
causing  the  abscess  to  discharge  exter- 
nally, which  is  effected  by  a large  emol- 
lient poultice  being  constantly  kept  over 
the  part,  which  is  to  be  kept  well  fomented 
twice  a-day  previous  to  the  application  of 
the  cataplasm.  The  fluid  discharged  is 
commonly  of  a greyish  colour,  though 
not  always  so.  To  facilitate  the  discharge 
of  the  matter,  the  belly  should  be  gra- 
dually compressed  by  means  of  a proper 
bandage.  The  dressing  is  to  be  simple, 
but  frequently  renewed.  Bark,  with  hit- 
ters, wine,  and  a nutritive  diet,  are  to 
close  the  cure.  This  disease  should  never 
be  treated  otherwise  than  under  the  direc- 
tions of  a medical  man. 

Abscess  of  the  Lungs.  This  disease, 
which  has  likewise  its  origin  in  the  pre- 
vious inflammation  of  the  organ,  almost 
always  terminates  fatally.  There  are 
many  pretended  specifics,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  cases  of  success  are  rare  in- 
deed. 

ABORTION.  By  this  is  meant  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  womh  at 


a period  of  jiregnancy,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  fmtus  to  live.  Abortion 
may  hapjien  at  any  perioil  of  pregnancy', 
but  it  most  frequently  takes  place  about 
the  third  or  fourth  month.  From  the  end 
of  the  third  month  to  the  period  of  quick- 
ening, there  Ls  a gi'eater  susceptibility; 
consequently,  more  miscarriages  happen 
at  that  time  than  at  any'  other.  Miscar- 
riages generally  arise  from  fright,  sur- 
prise, or  accident. 

Symptoms. — Abortion  is  often  preceded 
by  a general  sense  of  coldness,  slight 
pains  in  the  loins  and  the  lower  region  of 
the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  by  a slight 
fever.  After  a short  continuance  of 
these  symptoms,  a loss  of  blood  ensues. 
When  the  pregnancy  is  advanced  beyond 
the  third  month,  there  is  much  bearing 
down  and  great  derangement  of  the  sto- 
mach, causing  sickness  and  faintness. 

Treatment. — A female  subject  to  ha- 
bitual abortions,  should  be  bled  just  be- 
fore the  usual  time  of  her  miscarrying ; 
she  should  likewise  keep  her  bow’els  open 
with  gentle  purgatives,  make  use  of  a spare 
diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables,  and 
avoid  severe  exercises  of  the  body,  and  all 
agitations  of  the  mind.  The  usual  period 
of  sleep  should  be  abridged ; the  bed 
should  consist  of  a hard  mattress,  in  order 
to  keep  the  body  cool.  Moderate  exercise 
ought  to  be  taken  every  day',  care  being 
had  not  to  carry  it  to  the  length  of 
fatigue. 

For  women  of  a full  plethoric;  habit, 
besides  drawing  off  a little  blood  from  the 
arm  when  the  pulse  is  fiill  and  throbbing, 
half  of  a grain  of  digitalis  shoidd  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  a-day'. 

Women  of  weak  habits,  however, 
should  never  be  bled;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  put  on  a generous  and  nutritive 
diet,  taking  moderate  exercise  in  a car- 
riage, having  recourse  to  cold  bathing  and 
to  preparations  of  iron,  with  other  tonics. 
In  every  instance  of  habitual  abortion, 
whatever  the  condition  of  the  female  m.'iy' 
be,  it  will  be  essential  that  the  greatest 
attention  be  paid  to  avoid  exciting  causes. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
human  frame  which  demands  the  greatest 
possible  care,  and  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment, we  merely'  notice  its  general  outlines, 
and  abstain  from  noticing  the  various  me- 
dicines which  may  be  had  recourse  to,  for 
they'  can  only'  be  used  under  medical  ad- 
vice, and  according  to  the  peculiar  synnp- 
toms  of  the  j>atient. 

ACID,  ITirSSIC.  This  acid  exists 
in  a natural  state  in  hitter  almonds,  the 
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kernels  of  apricots,  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
of  the  peach,  &c.,  from  which  it  may  ho 
extracted  by  distillation.  It  has  a sweet 
taste,  smells  like  bitter  almonds,  and  is 
very  poisonous ; producing  convulsions  re- 
sembling epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  death. 

Alkaline  salts,  and  other  stimulants,  are 
pi’oper  remedies  for  an  over-dose  of  prussic 
acid.  The  spirit  of  ammonia,  lai’gely  di- 
luted with  water,  is  to  be  forced  down  the 
throat,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
drachms.  Brandy,  ether,  and  camphor, 
may  also  be  employed. 

Brussic,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  has  heen 
used  with  success  in  many  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia, &c.,  as  a sedative,  but  its  effects 
are  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  ought  ever  to  be  administered. 
In  the  first  place,  the  preparations  of  it 
vary  materidly,  and  it  is  so  liable  to 
change  from  keeping,  particularly  from 
exposure  to  light,  that  its  strength  can 
rarely  be  ascertained  with  certainty ; hut 
the  greatest  danger  of  prussic  acid  as  a 
medicine  is,  that  what  would  be  a per- 
fectly safe  dose  for  one  person,  woirld  de- 
stroy another;  and  medical  science  has 
furnished  no  rules  by  which  we  may  as- 
certain the  dose  to  be  administered  with 
safety.  Apparently  weak  persons  have 
taken  five,  or  even  ten  drops,  of  what  is 
called  the  medicinal  prussic  acid,  without 
apparent  effect,  whereas  half  that  quantity 
has  proved  almost  fatal  to  others  who, 
judging  by  their  general  bodily  strength, 
ought  to  have  taken  the  same  dose  with 
impunity. 

ACNE,  OB  Blotched  Face.  This  is 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  distinct, 
hard,  and  inflamed  blotches,  which  remain 
for  a considerable  length  of  time,  and  often 
suppurate  very  slowly  and  partially.  They 
appear  on  the  face,  particularly  on  the 
forehead,  temples,  and  chin,  and  some- 
times also  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast ; but  never  de- 
scend to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  to 
the  extremities.  The  eruption  occurs 
mostly  in  persons  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  in  the  early  part  of  life,  fi'om 
the  age  of  puberty  to  thirty-five.  It  is 
common  to  both  sexes;  but  the  most 
severe  form  of  it  is  observed  in  young 
men.  Persons  attacked  by  this  disease 
frequently  enjoy  good  health,  and  cannot 
refer  the  cutaneous  eruption  to  any  obvious 
cause.  This  affection  being  generally  local, 
is  to  be  treated  by  external  applications 
only,  and  the  most  proper  are  those  of  a 
gentle  stimulating  nature ; such,  for  in- 
stance, as  contain  alcohol,  strengthened  or 


reduced,  according  to  circumstance.s,  by 
the  addition  of  distilled  water,  as  equal 
parts  of  spiritus  tenuior,  and  rose  or  elder 
flower  water.  If  the  tubercles  are  much 
inflamed,  and  many  of  them  pustular,  the 
effect  of  a very  acrid  lotion  would  be  to 
produce  the  formation  of  a crust  of  some 
extent,  and  to  excite  inflammatory  red- 
ness in  the  adjoining  skin.  As  the  in- 
flammatory disposition  subsides,  half  a 
grain  to  one  grain  of  the  muriate  of  mer- 
cury, dissolved  in  spirit,  is  often  useful. 
Diluted  acetous  acid,  and  the  liquor  am- 
moniac acetatis,  afford  also  an  agreeable 
stimulant,  in  proper  proportions.  In  slight 
cases,  a lotion  of  sulphur,  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  over  it,  and  allowing  it  to  in- 
fuse for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours — a quart 
of  water  being  added  to  about  an  ounce  of 
broken  sulphur — has  often  been  found  use- 
ful, especially  in  removing  the  duskiness 
and  roughness  in  the  face  connected  with 
this  disease. 

The  general  health  does  not  usually 
suffer,  even  under  the  aggravated  forms 
of  this  disorder.  Many  persons,  however, 
when  labouring  under  this  eruption,  are 
liable  to  disorders  of  the  stomach,  to 
hsemoiThoids,  and  even  to  pulmonary 
consumption.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
eniption  is  frequently  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  irregularity  of  diet,  or  to  swallow- 
ing some  cold  substance  when  overheated. 
Frequent  purgatives,  which  are  often  re- 
sorted to  to  remove  the  disorder,  are  of  no 
advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  tend 
to  augment  the  disease  in  feeble  hafcts. 

Internally,  medicines  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  effect  very  little ; however,  in 
some  inveterate  cases,  amelioration  has 
been  observed  when,  in  addition  to  the 
external  treatment  above  named,  small 
doses  of  soda,  sulphur,  and  antimonj'-, 
have  been  given  in  the  following  manner, 
with  very  good  effect : take 

Washed  sulphur,  half  a drachm ; 

Subcarbonate  of  soda,  from  one  scruple 
to  half  a di'achm ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  the  sixth  of  a 
grain. 

Mix  them.  This  powder  is  to  be  taken 
morning  and  night.  Or, 

Take  subcarbonate  of  soda,  twenty-five 
gi-ains ; 

Washed  sulphur,  two  scruples  ; 

Antimonial  powder,  one  grain. 

Mi.x  them,  and  take  this  powder  twice 
dail^. 

Ihe  diet  in  indurated  blotches,  should 
be  good,  light,  and  nutritious,  but  not 
stimulating;  consisting  of  animal  and 
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farinaceous  food,  with  well-dressed  vege- 
tables, wine  and  fermented  liquors  being 
omitted,  or  taken  with  great  modera- 
tion. 

ADDER,  Thk  Bite  or  the.  The 
symptoms  attending  the  bite  of  the  adder, 
are  acute  pain  in  the  wounded  parts,  to- 
gether with  a considerable  degree  of  swell- 
ing, which  is  at  first  red,  but  becomes 
afterwards  livid, .and  diffuses  itself  over 
the  neighbouring  parts.  After  a short 
time,  the  constitutional  symptoms  make 
their  appearance ; the  person  becomes 
faint ; the  pulse  is  small,  and  intermitting ; 
nausea  and  vomiting  ensue ; the  skin  has 
a yellow  tinge ; and  death  not  unfre- 
quently  is  the  result.  The  bite  of  the 
snake,  or  adder,  of  this  country,  however, 
is  not  violent  in  its  symptoms,  nor  does  it 
often  prove  fatal. 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  a case 
of  this  nature  is  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  the  virus  into  the  system,  by  means  of 
a ligature  above  the  part,  and  by  de- 
stroying the  virulence  of  what  has  been 
introduced  into  the  wound,  by  means  of 
scarification,  cupping,  excision,  caustic, 
or  the  application  of  soap  lees,  volatile 
alkali,  or  the  spiritus  ammonia  succina- 
tus  ; and  employing,  at  the  same  time, 
strong  diaphoretics  internally,  in  order  to 
determine  to  the  surface.  As  an  exter- 
nal application,  a poultice  of  quick -lime, 
with  oil  and  honey,  has  been  recommended, 
as  has  likewise  a cataplasm  of  garlic. 
This  last  has  also  been  given  internally 
with  some  advantage.  To  allay  the  itch- 
ing and  inflammation,  the  parts  may  be 
bathed  frequently  with  a solution  of 
opium  in  water,  or  with  the  liquor  plumbi- 
acetatis  sufficiently  diluted.  It  will,  at 
the  same  time,  be  necessary  to  make  use 
of  some  cooling  laxative  and  a spare  diet. 
Where  pustules  arise  on  the  parts  that 
have  been  bitten,  opening  them  with  a 
lancet  about  the  third  day,  and  letting 
out  the  watery  matter,  will  be  proper. 

AERIAL  poisons.  The  fumes 
arising  from  many  of  the  metals  in  a state 
of  fusion,  or  aerial  solution,  are  extremely 
pernicious.  Those  from  arsenic  cause 
dryness  of  the  tongue,  a sense  of  suffoca- 
tion, headache,  vomiting,  &c.  The  fumes 
from  mercury  are  also  highly  deleterious  ; 
they  occasion  salivation,  tremors,  para- 
lysis, and  extreme  weakness.  Those  aris- 
ing from  lead  occasion  asthma,  pains  in 
the  chest  and  body,  paralysis,  &c. 

The  first  symptoms  which  the  person 
experiences  on  inhaling  air  vitiated  witli 
these  and  otlier  deleterious  fumes  are 
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giddiness,  headache,  lethargy,  fainting, 
convulsions,  and  general  torpor. 

Immediately  on  discovering  a person 
who  has  been  suffocated  by  any  kind  of 
deleterious  fume,  the  windows  and  doors 
ought  to  be  opened,  and  the  body  un- 
dressed and  exposed  freely  to  cool  air, 
being  supported  at  the  same  time  in  a 
leaning  posture  on  a chair ; after  a little 
time  it  must  be  covered  with  flannel  or 
blankets,  the  face  be  sprinkled  with  vine- 
gar, and  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  cold 
water.  Vinegar  properly  diluted  with 
cold  water,  may  be  introduced  through  a 
flexible  catheter.  After  each  application 
of  vinegar  and  water,  the  skin  ought  to  be 
rubbed  with  flannel,  or  a soft  brush,  the 
temples  and  insides  of  the  nostrils  be 
stimulated  by  applying  volatile  spirits, 
and  bottles  filled  with  warm  water  be  laid 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  leaving  the  person 
for  a few  minutes  in  an  imdisturbed  state. 
Clysters,  consisting  of  vinegar  and  water, 
will  be  useful ; and,  on  the  return  of  life, 
an  inclination  to  vomit  should  be  pro- 
moted by  a feather  dipped  in  oil,  while 
gentle  friction  is  to  be  continued  at  in- 
tervals. The  first  symptoms  indicating  a 
happy  change  will  be  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  shivering  of  the  whole  body, 
especially  after  the  effusion  of  cold  water. 
Bloodletting,  and  the  artificial  introduc- 
tion of  air  into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  or  bellows  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
are  also  to  be  tried.  These  efforts  should 
not  be  hastily  abandoned,  as  persons  have 
recovered  after  lying  in  an  insensible 
state  for  some  days. 

AFFECTION,  Painful,  of  the 
Nekves  of  the  Face.  The  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  the  affection  is  the  nerves 
over  the  cheek-bone,  just  below  the  eye  ; 
the  nose,  upper  lip,  teeth,  and  gums. 
Sometimes  the  forehead,  and  temple,  and 
inner  edges  of  the  eye,  and  even  the 
globe  of  the  eye  itselfi  are  first  affected. 
The  lower  jaw  and  tongue  are  sometimes 
affected  in  addition  to  the  parts  already 
named. 

The  true  cause  of  this  disease  has  not 
been  as  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Treatment.  The  most  certain  and 
powerful  remedy  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  this  most  painful  disease  is  bel- 
ladonna ; from  two  to  three  grains  of  the 
extract,  or  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of 
the  tincture,  in  any  vehicle,  every  four  or 
five  hours,  during  the  paroxpm,  to  adults ; 
the  dose  beingdiminished  when  ease  is  pro- 
cured. Carbonate  of  iron,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  irrains  to  a scruple,  has  also  bed'll  ad- 
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ministered  with  good  eft'ect.  As  an  ex- 
ternal remedy,  laurel  leaves  sewn  toge- 
ther, and  laid  at  night  upon  the  part,  after 
wanning  them  the  fire,  frequently  pro- 
duces a very  satisfactory  effect. 

AFTER-PAIN'S  OV  ACCOUCHE- 
IMENT.  Shortly  after  delivery  these 
pains  usually  come  on,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently very  severe.  The  quicker  the 
aceouchement  has  been,  the  slighter  do 
these  in  general  prove.  When  the^  after- 
pains  are  so  troublesome  as  to  deprive  the 
patient  of  rest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister opiates  joined  with  other  anti- 
spasmodics,  in  the  folloiving  manner : take 

Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Tincture  of  opium  (laudanum)  thirty 
to  thirty-five  drops ; 

Castor,  half  a drachm; 

S^Tup  of  violets,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them.  Tliis  draught  is  to  be  taken 
about  bed-time.  Or,  take 

Castor,  five  grains ; 

Camphor,  three  grains ; 

Opium,  one  grain  and  a half; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufi&ciency  to 
form  a bolus,  wliich  is  to  be  taken  at 
bedtime. 

Heated  cloths  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  water,  may  be  applied  as  an  exter- 
nal fomentation.  These  means  are  to 
be  assisted  by  keeping  up  a sufficient 
pressure  on  the  belly  by  means  of  a broad 
bandage. 

APOPLEXY.  This  disease  consists 
in  a sudden  diminution,  or  abolition  of  all 
the  senses,  external  and  internal,  and  of 
all  voluntary  motion ; whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  heart  and  lungs  continue  to  per- 
form their  action.  In  general  it  may 
readily  be  distinguished  fi’om  intoxica- 
tion, by  the  patient  not  being  roused  by 
shouting  in  his  ear,  by  applying  volatile 
spirits  to  his  nostrils,  or  by  shaking  or 
pinching  him. 

Apoplexy  makes  its  attack  chiefly  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  most 
usually  on  those  who  are  of  a corpulent 
habit,  with  a short  neck,  and  large  head, 
and  who  lead  an  inactive  life,  make  use  of 
a full  diet,  or  drink  to  excess.  Young 
persons  are  not,  however,  exempt  from 
apoplexy. 

The  immediate  cause  of  apoplexy  is 
most  frequently  a compression  of  the 
brain,  produced  either  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  blood  or  serum.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  immediate  cause  is  only  nervous- 
ness, or  a particular  condition  of  the  sto- 
mach. Although  the  whole  body  is 
affected  with  the  loss  of  sense  and  motion. 


apople.xy,  nevertheless,  sometimes  takes 
place  more  upon  one  side  than  the  other, 
and  in  this  case,  the  side  least  affected 
with  palsy  is  somewhat  convulsed. 

Treatment. — In  apoplexy  from  plethora, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  employing  power- 
ful remedies,  the  chief  of  which  is  early 
and  copious  bloodletting,  to  lessen  the 
pressure  on  the  brain.  On  the  person’s 
being  seized  with  the  fits,  care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  all  pressure  from  about 
the  neck,  to  support  him  in  as  erect  a 
position  as  possible,  and  to  allow  a free 
admission  of  cool  air.  After  general 
bleeding,  leeches  may  be  applied,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  the  temples,  and  when  suffi- 
cient evacuations  have  been  procured  by 
these  means,  we  may  apply  a large  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  small  ones  to 
the  extremities,  together  with  cataplasms 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  warm  fomenta- 
tions. If  the  power  of  swallowing  re- 
mains, some  active  purgative  should  be 
given,  as  follows  : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  four 
ounces ; 

Tartrate  of  potass,  six  draclnns ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms  ; 

Syi’up  of  buckthorn,  three  draclnns. 
jMix  them,  and  let  the  half  be  taken  for  a 
dose ; to  be  repeated  after  an  hour  or  two, 
if  necessary.  Or, 

Dissolve  gamboge,  three  grains,  in 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce, 
and  add. 

Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms  ; 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  by  mouth,  in 
divided  portions,  and  at  proper  intervals, 
so  as  not  to  excite  any  vomiting ; but,  if 
not,  a couple  of  drops  of  croton  oil  are  to 
be  put  on  the  patient’s  tongue,  and  then 
a strong  lavement  be  administered,  for 
which  take 

Senna  leaves,  three  drachms  ; 

Pure  water,  one  pint ; 

Boil  them  slowly  until  reduced  to  half  a 
pint,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  one  ounce  ; 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster.  Or, 

Take  compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
half  a drachm  to  a drachm  ; 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  eleven 
ounces ; 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them,  and  inject  this  clyster  imme- 
diately. 

This  is  to  be  repeated  every  three  or 
four  hours,  until  sufficient  evacuations 
have  been  procured.  Stimuli  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  volatile  salts,  and  cordials, 
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as  they  detenn'me  tlie  circuliition  to  the 
head,  are  not  advisable. 

But,  altliough  stimulants  are  improper 
in  apoplexy  arising  from  other  causes,  still 
they  may  be  employed  with  great  safety 
ancf  utility  in  those  cases  where  it  pro- 
ceeds from  any  narcotic  poison,  as  opium, 
and  others,  taken  either  into  the  stomach, 
or  having  otherwise  been  applied  to  the 
body ; but  even  in  such  cases,  proper 
evacuations  should  be  procured.  The 
external  stimulants  in  general  use  are, 
volatile  spirits  applied  to  the  nose  and 
temples,  rubifacient  ointments  to  the 
breast  and  back,  blisters,  sinapisms,  and 
the  throwing  cold  water  over  several  parts 
of  the  body,  first  carrying  the  person  into 
the  open  air,  which  always  proves  useful 
in  apoplexies  of  this  kind. 

Those  who  from  a plethoric  state  of  the 
blood  are  disposed  to  apoplexy,  will  act 
prudently  in  confining  themselves  to  a 
very  spare  diet,  carefully  abstaining  from 
strong  liquor's.  Liquid  nutriment  is  pre- 
ferable to  solid,  and  the  body  ought  like- 
wise to  be  kept  open  by  some  gentle  laxa- 
tive, taken  occasionally.  Nothing  tight 
should  be  worn  round  the  neck  when  in 
bed ; the  head  ought  to  be  supported  at  a 
proper  height ; the  feet  should  be  kept 
warm  and  dry,  and  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  avoided. 

APPETITE,  THE  Loss  or,  or  Ano- 
rexia. A want  of  appetite  and  loathing 
of  food  is  not  usually  an  original  affec- 
tion, but  it  occurs  as  a symptom  of  some 
other  disease,  such  as  acidity  in  the  sto- 
mach, or  dyspepsia,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
obviated  by  aromatics,  bitters,  bark  joined 
with  sulphuric  acid,  preparations  of  iron, 
&c. 

When  spontaneous,  as  where  the  sto- 
mach is  loaded  with  bile,  or  crudities, 
an  emetic  in  the  evening,  with  some  kind 
of  stomachic  purgative  the  next  morning, 
will  seldom  fail  to  effect  a cure. 

ASTHMA,  OR  Angina  Pectoris. 
This  disease  is  a spasmodic  affection  of 
the  lungs,  which  comes  on  by  paro.xysms, 
most  generally  at  night,  and  is  attended 
by  a frequent,  difficult,  and  short  respira- 
tion, together  with  a wheezing  noise, 
tightness  across  the  chest,  or  a cough ; all 
of  which  symptoms  are  much  increased 
when  the  patient  is  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion. Dyspepsia  always  prevails,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a prominent  feature  in  the 
predisposition.  Wlien  the  disease  is  at- 
tended with  an  acciunulation  and  dis- 
charge of  humours  from  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  the  humid  asthma ; but  when  it  is 
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unaccompanied  by  any  expectoration,  it 
is  known  l)y  the  name  of  the  dry  or 
spasmodic  asthma.  The  symptoms  usu- 
ally continue  till  towards  the  approach 
of  the  morning,  and  then  a remission 
commonly  takes  place;  the  breathing  be- 
comes less  laborious,  and  more  full,  and 
the  person  speaks  and  coughs  with  greater 
ease. 

Cmmes. — .^Vsthma,  especially  the  spas- 
modic, is  usually  brought  on  by  almost 
everything  which  increases  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  stimulates  the  mucus  mem- 
branes. Thus  it  is  produced  by  intense 
heat,  severe  exercise,  strong  mental  emo- 
tions, full  meals,  stimulating  drinks,  cold 
and  damp  air,  and  by  dyspepsia,  or  irrita- 
tion in  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  some 
instances  it  proceeds  from  an  hereditary 
predisposition,  and  in  others  from  malcon- 
formation  of  the  chest.  The  sudden  ac- 
cession of  the  paro.xysms,  generally  after 
the  first  sleep,  their  returning  at  intervals, 
and  the  sense  of  tightness  about  the  chest, 
occasioning  the  patient  to  get  into  an  erect 
posture,  and  to  fly  for  relief  to  the  cold 
air,  will  readily  distinguish  asthma  from 
other  diseases. 

Treatment. — We  should  endeavour  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms, 
and,  when  they  are  subsided,  to  prevent 
their  recurrence. 

To  moderate  the  severity  of  the  parox- 
ysms, one  cannot  employ  a more  effica- 
cious mean  than  the  inhaling  warm  steam 
frequently  frorn  an  inhaler,  or  the  spout 
of  a teapot.  An  infusion  of  chamomile 
flowers,  with  the  addition  of  a little  ether, 
may  be  used  on  the  occasion.  In  spas- 
modic asthma,  smoking  tobacco,  or  stra- 
monium, has,  in  some  cases,  proved  very 
beneficial.  Ether  and  opium,  taken  in- 
ternally, have  been  found  most  useful ; 
but  their  value,  particularly  that  of  the 
latter,  is  frequently  much  enhanced  by 
combining  it  as  follows : — Take 

Camphor  mixture,  ten  drachms  ; 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  forty  to  sixty 
drops ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops. 

IMake  them  into  a ilraught,  to  lx?  taken 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

Purging  is  attended  with  the  same  in- 
jurious effects  as  bleeding;  but  as  c<»s- 
tiveness  must  be  obviated  by  a proju-r 
attention  to  diet,  and  where  this  proies 
insufficient,  the  employment  of  gentle 
laxatives,  therefore  the  following  emol- 
lient clyster  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage: — During  the  jiaroxysm,  when 
there  is  costivcnes.s.  take 
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Compound  decoction  of  marshmallow, 

Jlixture  of  assafoetida,  of  each  five 
ounces ; 

Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster. 

The  fetid  gums,  particularly  assafoetida, 
in  the  following  combination,  have  also 
been  much  employed  in  those  cases  of 
asthma  where  a spasmodic  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  obvious  ; — Take 

Assafoetida  mixture, 

Camphor  mixture,  of  each  six  drachms ; 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  thirty  drops ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  nine  drops. 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

As  the  free  passage  of  air  is  obstructed 
in  some  species  of  asthma  by  a lodg- 
ment of  mucous  matter,  the  expulsion  of 
this  may  be  promoted  by  the  administra- 
tion of  pectorals ; such  as  gum  ammoniac, 
squills,  combined  as  follows  : — take, 

Mixture  of  ammonia,  five  ounces ; 

Oxymel  of  squills,  tlu'ee  drachms  ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  forty 
drops ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  half  an  ounce. 

Of  this  mixture,  let  two  table-spoonfuls 
be  taken  occasionally,  or  when  either  the 
cough  or  shortness  of  breath  is  trouble- 
some ; or,  take. 

Mixture  of  ammonia,  one  ounce ; 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  two 
drachms ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  fifteen 
drops ; 

Syrup  of  tolu,  one  drachm. 

Mx  them,  and  take  the  draught  every  six 
hours. 

A decoction  of  madder  root  has,  in 
some  instances,  been  used  with  advantage. 

When  the  patient  is  much  troubled 
with  flatulency  of  the  stomach,  acidities, 
and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  use  of  absorbents, 
with  stomachics  and  bitter  infusions. 
Diaphoretics  — such  as  tartarized  anti- 
mony, or  opium  combined  with  ipeca- 
cuanha, may  be  given  in  that  species  of 
asthma  which  is  dependent  upon  pulmonic 
irritation.  The  use  of  the  foot  bath,  with 
mustard,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  A 
combination  of  digitalis  with  opium  has 
proved  highly  advantageous  in  spasmodic 
asthma,  when  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a 
grain  of  each,  every  four  or  five  hours. 
In  the  pituitous  asthma,  squills,  combined 
with  foxglove,  as  in  the  following  pre- 
scription, might  be  more  advisable  : — 
Take 
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Powder  of  foxglove,  six  grains ; 

Compound  squill  pill,  two  scruples  ; 

Syrup  of  tolu,  a sufficiency  to  form  a 
mass. 

To  be  divided  into  twelve  pills,  of  which 
let  the  patient  take  one  three  or  four  times 
daily. 

These  are  the  remedies  to  be  employed 
during  a paroxysm  of  asthma.  In  the 
intermission,  tonics,  such  as  the  cinchona 
bark,  bitter  infusions,  chalybeate  waters, 
and  preparations  of  iron,  as  the  ferri  sub- 
carhonas,  and  ferri  sulphas,  should  be  had 
recourse  to.  WTiatever  preparation  of 
iron  may  be  employed,  it  should  always 
be  given  in  small  doses  at  first ; its  use 
must  also  be  suspended  for  a time,  and 
saline  draughts,  with  opium,  be  substi- 
tuted. 

In  addition  to  the  tonics,  exercise,  with 
a change  of  air,  a nutritive  but  moderate 
diet,  and  an  airy  bed-room,  will  much 
assist  recovery  of  health. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  it  will  be 
highly  necessary  for  the  patient  to  avoid 
the  various  exciting  causes,  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  a proper  state,  to  guard  against 
atmospherical  vicissitudes,  and  to  keep  up 
a regular  and  uniform  secretion  from  the 
pores  of  the  skin  by  flannel.  Lastly,  to 
keep  the  mind  easy — considering  that 
asthma  is,  in  most  instances,  more  alarm- 
ing than  dangerous.  All  vinous,  spiritu- 
ous, and  fermented  liquors  are  injurious. 
Tea  would  likewise  be  objectionable,  from 
its  being  usually  drunk  warm,  and  thus 
weakening  the  nerves  of  the  stomach ; 
coffee,  when  taken  veiy  strong,  has  been 
found  advantageous.  Garlic  is  sometimes 
of  service  to  asthmatical  persons.  Acids 
of  all  kinds  usually  agree  with  them. 

ATEOPHY,  or  Atrophia.  This 
means  a gradual  wasting  of  the  body, 
usually  attended  with  a loss  of  appetite 
and  impaired  digestion,  depression  of  spi- 
rits and  general  languor. 

Young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  apt  to 
be  attacked  udth  this  complaint  before 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  but  par- 
ticularly in  large  and  populous  cities,  and 
those  who  are  employed  in  manufactories, 
where  their  occupation  and  confinement 
reduce  and  enervate  them. 

The  causes  which  commonly  give  rise 
to  atrophy  are,  a poor  diet,  unwholesome 
air,  scrofulous  disposition,  severe  evacua- 
tions, abundant  secretions,  worms,  a free 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  mental  un- 
easiness. Sometimes,  however,  emacia- 
tion comes  on  without  any  evident  cause. 
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It  also  very  frequently  arises  from  a 
morbid  state  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
brought  on  by  a scrofulous  inflammation, 
in  children. 

Symj)toms. — Lassitude  on  the  slightest 
exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  wasting  of  the 
muscular  flesh,  paleness  of  the  counte- 
nance, with  swelling  and  prominence  of 
the  abdomen,  dropsical  appearance  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  a fetid  breath, 
manifest  themselves  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease.  Wlien  these  symptoms  have 
continued  for  a little  time,  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  alternate  paleness  and  flushing 
of  the  countenance,  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  skin,  a feeble  and  quick  pulse,  thirst, 
great  debility,  fretfulness,  and  disturbed 
sleep.  In  children  of  a scrofulous  habit, 
atrophy  is  often  accompanied  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  mesenteric  glands  ; and 
then  costiveness  or  purging,  and  remit- 
ting fever,  are  also  prevailing  symptoms. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  atrophy,  the 
patient  should  make  use  of  food  that  is 
nutritive  and  easy  of  digestion ; it  should 
be  taken  often,  but  in  a small  quantity  at 
a time.  He  should  at  the  same  time 
breathe  a pure,  dry,  and  wholesome  air, 
aking  such  moderate  exercise  every  day 
as  his  strength  will  admit. 

To  assist  the  digestive  powers,  it  will 
be  proper  to  put  Iflm  under  a course  of 
stomacliic  bitters,  bark,  and  chalybeates ; 
mild  laxatives,  repeated  at  certain  inter- 
vals, will  also  be  necessary. 

In  children,  the  principal  treatment  in 
such  cases  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  obstructions  in  the  lymphatic 
system,  and  to  effect  a resolution  of  the 
indurated  glands  of  the  mesentery,  and, 
lastly,  to  strengthen  the  system  and  esta- 
blish a good  digestion.  Among  the  first — 
viz.,  for  the  removing  of  the  obstructions, 
are  indicated  the  mercurial  and  antimo- 
nial  preparations,  as  also  frictions  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  employment  of  a tepid 
salt-water  bath.  The  hydrargyri  sub- 
murias  is  the  best  mercurial  preparation, 
and  it  may  be  given  with  some  purga- 
tive— such  as  rhubarb,  to  be  continued 
in  small  doses  till  there  be  some  favour- 
able change  in  the  feel  and  size  of  the 
belly. 

The  emaciated  state  to  which  the  child 
is  reduced  will,  even  if  the  obstruction 
should  be  removed,  require  the  aid  of 
tonics.  To  strengthen  the  stomach  and 
the  alimentary  canal,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  hitter  infusions,  joined  with 
aromatics,  bark,  and  steel,  as  in  the  fol- 
lo^ving  combinations  : — Take 
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Infusion  of  gentian,  three  ounces  and  a 
half; 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  half  a drachm  ; 
Mix  them,  and  let  a child’s  spoonful  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Or,  take 

Infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces 
and  a half ; 

Tincture  of  Columha,  three  drachms ; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple. 

Of  this  mixture,  a child’s  spoonful  to  be 
taken  twice  in  the  day. 

When  atrophy  arises  as  a consequence 
of  suckling,  the  curative  indications  are, 
to  restore  the  -wasted  strength,  and  to 
quiet  or  remove  the  fever.  If  the  child 
be  at  the  breast,  it  must  be  weaned  im- 
mediately ; the  patient  must  live  on  milk, 
broths,  jellies,  sago,  salop,  Lidian  arrow- 
root,  and  tapioca,  with  eggs  and  a mode- 
rate quantity  of  animal  food  for  dinner. 
Wine  in  moderation  may,  however,  be 
taken.  Lastly,  a course  of  the  bark,  or 
bitters,  with  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
myrrh,  and  chalybeate,  might  he  advan- 
tageously entered  upon. 

However,  where  there  is  any  inflamma- 
tory action  of  the  lungs  going  on  at  the 
same  time,  the  diet  must  be  confined  to 
vegetables  and  milk,  leaving  out  the  bark 
and  other  bitters,  but  substituting  laxa- 
tives and  the  saline  mixture,  with  nitre, 
combined  with  small  nauseating  doses  of 
tai'tarized  antimony. 

BLADDER,  (Acute  Inflammation 
OF.)  This  disorder  consists  in  tension 
and  pain  over  the  part,  with  a frequent 
desire  and  difficulty  of  evacuation,  or  a 
total  suppression,  with  tenesmus.  It  is 
seldom  a primary  affection,  but  it  arises 
in  consequence  of  inflammation  in  the 
neighbouring  parts.  It  is,  however,  some- 
times occasioned  by  a suppression  of  the 
natural  evacuation,  consequent  over-dis- 
tention of  the  bladder,  or  by  a stone  of 
considerable  size  being  lodged  in  the  latter. 

Treatment. — On  the  first  coming  on  of 
this  complaint,  a quantity  of  blood,  ]iro- 
portionable  to  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and 
the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  ought 
immediately  to  be  taken  away;  and  if 
the  first  bleeding  does  not  afford  consi- 
derable relief,  the  operation  should  be 
repeated  on  the  same  day,  or  on  the  next 
at  farthest.  After  bleeding,  we  may  make 
use  of  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a warm 
decoction  of  emollient  herbs,  or  a bladder 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied  over  the  part  uhich  is 
pamful ; and  by  way  of  internal  fomenta- 
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tion,  an  emollient  clyster  may  bo  injected 
repeatedly. 

The  intestines  are  to  be  emptied  by 
gentle  aperients,  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  as  frequently  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  as  constipation  ought  chiefiy 
to  be  guarded  against : — Take 

INIanna,  half  on  ounce ; 

Tartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms  ; 

AVarm  water,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Tincture  of  senna,  one  drachm. 

!Mix  them  for  a di'aught.  Or,  take 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia. 

Fennel  water,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  fifty  drops. 

Mix  them  as  a draught. 

Should  these  means  not  afford  relief  to 
the  patient,  he  ought  then  to  be  put  fre- 
quently into  a warm  bath,  continuing  him 
in  it  for  about  fifteen  minutes  each  time. 
The  remedy  will  thus  produce  a powerful 
determination  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  greatly  increase  the  action  of  the 
cutaneous  exhalants. 

Mild  diaphoretics,  such  as  the  saline 
draught  combined  with  tartarized  anti- 
mony, will  at  the  same  time  he  proper. 

In  consequence  of  some  previous  in- 
flammation, the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  now  and  then  becomes  thickened, 
indurated,  or  ulcerated,  and  a consider- 
able quantity  of  mucus,  mixed  with  pus, 
passes  off  with  the  urine,  giving  to  it  the 
appearance  of  whey,  and  now  and  then 
blood  is  discharged. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  chronic  cases, 
the  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  prevent 
any  collection  of  fieces  in  the  rectum,  by 
means  of  some  cooling  laxative,  taken 
from  time  to  time ; to  abate  pain,  by  small 
doses  of  opium ; and  to  inject  the  bladder 
two  or  three  times  a day  with  warm  water, 
or  some  emollient  decoction,  by  means 
of  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  with  a bottle 
of  the  same  material  fitted  to  it.  Some 
of  the  balsams,  such  as  the  copaiba,  tere- 
hinthina,  &c.,  may  be  advisable.  Wliere 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  scirrhosity,  the 
extractum  conii,  or  hyoscyami,  will  he 
proper  medicines,  in  addition  to  the 
former. 

BLEEDING  FKOM  THE  NOSE, 
(Epistaxis.)  In  the  nose,  there  is  a con- 
siderable net-work  of  blood-vessels  ex- 
panded on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
nostrils,  and  covered  only  with  a thin 
tegument : hence,  upon  any  determination 
of  a greater  quantity  of  blood  than  ordi- 
nary to  the  vessels  of  the  head,  those  of 
the  nose  arc  easily  ruptured.  In  general. 


the  blood  flows  only  from  one  nostril ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  discharged  from 
both,  then  shewing  a more  aggravated 
state  of  the  disorder. 

Causes. — Persons  of  a sanguine  and 
plethoric  habit,  and  not  yet  advanced  to 
manhood,  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  this  complaint.  Peculiar  -weakness 
in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  the  decline 
of  life,  may  also  be  considered  as  predis- 
posing causes.  Great  heat,  -violent  exer- 
tion, external  violence,  particular  postures 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  everything  which 
determines  the  blood  to  the  head,  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  its  exciting  causes. 

Bleeding  of  the  nose  comes  sometimes 
on  without  any  previous  warnings ; but  at 
others  it  is  preceded  by  a pain  and  heavi- 
ness in  the  head,  tingling  in  the  ears, 
flushing  of  the  face,  heat  and  itching  in 
the  nostrils.  In  some  instances  a cold- 
ness of  the  feet,  shivering  of  the  whole 
body,  together  with  costiveness,  are  ob- 
served to  precede  it. 

Treatment.  — Bleeding  of  the  nose 
should  not  be  suddenly  stopped  when  it 
comes  on  in  persons  in  good  health,  who 
ai’e  of  a full  and  plethoric  habit,  or  when 
it  relieves  any  other  disorder,  and  does 
not  proceed  so  far  as  to  induce  debility. 
But  when  it  arises  in  elderly  people,  or 
returns  too  frequently,  or  when  it  conti- 
nues till  the  patient  becomes  faint,  it 
ought  to  he  put  a stop  to  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  effect  this,  the  person  is  to 
he  exposed  freely  to  cool  air,  and  to  he 
placed  nearly  in  an  erect  position,  with 
his  head  somewhat  inclined  backwards ; 
to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquors,  and  to 
make  use  of  an  antiphlogistic  regimen. 
Besides  these  means,  he  may  immerse  his 
head  in  water  impregnated  with  ammonia 
muriata,  or  common  salt,  and  sniff  vinegar 
diluted  with  cold  water  frequently  up  the 
nose,  or  inject  some  astringent  lotion,  as 
the  folio-wing,  by  means  of  a syringe,  into 
the  nostril : — Take 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm  ; 

Acetate  of  lead,  ten  grains  ; 

Distilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

Mix  them  for  an  injection.  Or,  take 

Powdered  alum,  two  drachms  ; 

Rose  water,  six  ounces ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them,  and  use  the  liquor  as  a wash 
or  injection. 

Should  the  bleeding  continue,  a piece 
of  lint,  dipped  either  in  a solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  water,  or  of  the  sul- 
phate of  ii-on  in  brandy,  may  he  intro- 
duced up  the  nostril.  A tent,  wetted  with 
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the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  find 
iifterwards  rolled  up  in  equal  parts  of  alum 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  should  be  tried,  upon 
the  failure  of  the  former.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  remedies  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, is  charcoal,  which  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  tents,  first  moistened  with 
water,  and  then  dipped  in  the  powder ; 
but  in  slight  cases  it  will  answer  by  being 
taken  like  snuff. 

To  assist  the  effect  of  all  such  applica- 
tions, a little  cold  water  should  be 
sprinkled  on  the  face  of  the  patient.  Whilst 
these  steps  are  being  taken,  the  body,  if 
necessary,  is  to  be  kept  open  with  cooling 
purgatives;  and  the  patient  is  carefully 
to  avoid  all  those  circumstances  which 
might  either  determine  the  blood  to  the 
head,  or  prevent  its  free  retium  from  it. 

When  the  complaint  is  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  following  medicines  may  be 
tried : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  six  ounces ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm. 

Shake  them  together ; and  of  this  mix- 
ture take  three  large  spoonfuls  every  third 
hour.  Or,  take 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty-four 
di'ops ; 

Pure  water,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  roses,  two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

After  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  pa- 
tient must  be  careful  not  to  remove  the 
tents,  (or  plugs  of  lint,)  or  the  clotted  blood, 
but  should  allow  them  to  come  away  of 
themselves,  and  to  keep  himself  as  quiet 
as  possible. 

Wlrere  bleeding  from  the  nose  arises 
in  adults  of  a full  plethoric  habit,  a fre- 
quent use  of  cooling  purgatives,  and  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  will  probably  pre- 
vent any  return  of  the  complaint. 

When  it  is  occasioned  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  some  accustomed  evacuation,  such 
as  the  menses,  or  the  haemorrhoids,  this 
is  to  be  restored,  if  possible  ; but  if  we  do 
not  succeed,  some  other  discharge,  by 
means  of  either  an  issue  or  seton,  must  be 
substituted. 

BLINDNESS  IN  THE  NIGHT,  or 
NYCTALOPIA.  In  this  disease  the 
sight  is  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  in 
the  day  time,  but  a total  blindness  takes 
place  by  night;  fr'om  which  occurrence 
it  derives  its  name. 
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Causes. — This  disorder  is  peculiar  to 
3 inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  and 
3 southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  sup- 


posed to  proceed  from  torpor  of  the  retina 
of  the  eye  and  the  optic  nerves,  which 
suffer  so  much  from  the  strong  reffected 
rays  of  the  sun  liy  day  as  not  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  faint  light  which  the  night 
furnishes.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is 
connected  with  some  derantrement  of  the 
liver. 

Symjytoms. — It  becomes  apparent  to- 
wards evening  with  a dimness  of  sight, 
which  gi-adually  increases  as  the  night 
approaches ; and  the  darker  it  gets,  so 
much  more  indistinct  does  vision  become. 

Treatment. — Evacuation,  both  by  bleed- 
ing and  purging,  lias  been  recommended, 
but  they  have  proved  rather  hurtful  than 
useful.  The  eye  should  be  washed  several 
times  a day,  by  means  of  an  eye-cup,  vrftb 
cold  water,  or  some  gentle  astringent 
collyrium— as,  take 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  from  eight  to  fifteen 
grains  ; 

Hose  water,  four  ounces. 

IMix  them. 

The  patient  is  to  wear,  at  the  same 
time,  a green  silk  shade  over  his  eyes, 
and  avoid  all  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  to 
any  great  glare  of  light. 

In  cases  where  the  night  blindness  is 
connected  with  scurvy  or  any  derange- 
ment of  the  liver,  &c.,  the  use  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  internally,  joined  -ndth  vale- 
rian and  chalybeates,  might  be  proper. 

BLOODY  URINE,  or,  HiElMATU- 
EIA.  This  disease  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned either  by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or 
some  violent  exertion — such  as  hard  riding 
and  jumping;  but  it  often  arises  from  a 
small  stone  lodged  either  in  the  kidney 
or  ureter,  which,  by  its  irregularity, 
wounds  the  inner  surface  of  the  part  it 
comes  in  contact  with ; in  wliich  case  the 
blood  discharged  is  usually  somewhat 
coagulated,  and  deposits  a sediment  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  resembling  the  groimds 
of  coffee. 

Symptoms. — A discharge  of  blood  by 
urine,  when  proceeding  from  the  kidney 
or  ureter,  is  commonly  attended  with  an 
acute  pain  and  sense  of  weight  in  the 
back,  and  some  difficulty  in  evacuating. 
When  the  blood  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  bladder,  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  a sense  of  heat  and  pain  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  treatment  of  hamiaturia  is  to  be 
according  to  the  causes  which  have  occa- 
sioned it.  If  it  has  been  in  consequence 
of  some  external  injury,  such  as  a blow 
or  fall,  or  when  the  jjatient  is  of  a full  and 
plethoric  habit,  it  may  be  proper  to  bleed. 
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giving  at  the  same  time  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  an  acidulated  infusion  of 
roses,  with  a small  quantity  of  nitre  dis- 
solved in  it,  every  two  or  three  hours,  and 
employing  also  some  gentle  purgative — 
sucli  as  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts,  every 
second  or  third  day,  to  keep  the  ^ body 
open.  If  the  hajmorrhage  still  continues, 
opium,  in  small  doses,  riiust  be  made  use 
of  every  foivr  or  six  hours.  AVhere  there 
is  any  deposit  of  slimy  purulent  matter  in 
the  urine,  there  ought  to  be  taken  about 
half  a drachm  of  uva  ursi  in  powder,  three 
times  a day,  the  patient  making  at  the 
same  time  use  of  the  double  acidulated 
soda  water  for  common  drink.  When 
the  cause  of  it  is  a stone  either  in  the 
kidney,  ureter,  or  bladder,  it  is  only  to  be 
cured  by  removing  the  cause  ; but  as  this 
may  not  be  always  practicable,  the  symp- 
toms might  be  moderated  by  making  the 
patient  drink  plentifully  of  mucilaginous 
liquors — such  as  thick  barley  water,  solu- 
tions of  gum  acacia,  or  a decoction  of 
marshmallows  sweetened  with  honey ; by 
taking  small  doses  of  opium  joined  with 
refrigerants ; and  by  throwing  up  the  in- 
testines an  emollient  clyster. 

BURNS  and  SCALDS.  In  almost  all 
there  arises,  soon  after  its  occurrence,  a 
sense  of  coldness,  amounting  to  shivering, 
which  commonly  soon  goes  off ; but  when 
the  injury  has  been  more  violent,  the 
shivering  is  severe  and  long  continued. 

Treatment. — In  all  accidents  from  scalds 
and  burns,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  apply  a remedy  at  the  in- 
stant ; for  by  this  means  the  violent  an- 
guish is  allayed,  and  vesication,  which  in 
scalds  of  some  extent  lay  the  foundation 
for  a tedious  cure,  is  thus  in  a great  degree 
prevented.  Of  the  remedies  most  quickly 
to  be  procured  on  such  occasions  is  that  of 
plunging  the  part  which  has  sustauied  the 
accident,  without  a moment’s  delay,  into 
very  cold  water,  or  pumping  upon  it. 
The  transition  from  torture  to  ease  will 
then  be  rapid  ; and  after  the  injured  part 
has  been  placed  in  the  water  for  some  time, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  it  with  linen 
rags,  moistened  with  water,  passing  over 
them  from  time  to  time  streams  of  air, 
by  means  of  a small  tube  or  bellows,  until 
a sense  of  freezing,  or  a considerable 
degree  of  cold,  arises.  The  parts  may 
further  be  smeared  over  with  a feather 
dipped  in  the  oily  liniment  prepared  as 
follows : — Take 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces  ; 

Lime  water,  six  ounces. 

Mix  them. 


yEther,  or  rectified  spirit,  applied  in 
such  a manner  as  to  favour  its  speedy 
evaporation,  and  thereby  the  abstraction 
of  heat,  is  also  a very  efficacious  remedy. 
AVhen  there  is  no  exposure  from  a sepa- 
ration of  the  skin,  mther  or  rectified  spirit, 
somewhat  diluted,  may  be  evaporated  from 
the  skin,  by  keeping  a piece  of  thin  linen 
cloth  wetted  therewith  over  the  burned 
parts,  and  moistening  it  from  time  to  time ; 
but  when  the  part  has  been  deprived  of  its 
natural  covering  in  consequence  of  the 
injury,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  imme- 
diately over  it  a piece  of  thin  bladder,  and 
then  the  linen  cloth  as  before,  keeping  it 
continually  moist,  by  squeezing  a sponge 
wetted  with  the  evaporating  liquid  over 
it.  As  long  as  the  pain  and  the  heat  lasts, 
this  should  be  continued ; but  as  soon  as 
the  inflammation  is  subdued,  the  process 
of  evaporation  must  be  discontinued,  lest 
a greater  loss  of  heat  be  occasioned  to  the 
whole  frame  than  is  consistent  with  life 
and  health. 

But  in  order  to  alleviate  pain  and  procure 
rest,  as  there  is  generally  a severe  shock 
given  to  the  nervous  system  in  injuries 
of  this  nature,  it  will  be  well  to  have 
recourse  to  opiates,  in  such  doses  as  shall 
be  found  sufficient  to  alleviate  the  severity 
of  the  pain  and  nervous  irritation.  AVhen 
much  febrile  heat  ensues,  gentle  laxatives 
and  cooling  draughts  should  be  taken. 
If  the  parts  become  livid  and  black,  so  as  to 
tlireaten  the  coming  on  of  a mortification, 
then  the  cinchona  bark  and  wine,  with 
other  suitable  means,  must  be  resorted  to. 

In  ordinary  burns  and  scalds,  a com- 
mon and  very  good  domestic  remedy  is 
the  pulp  of  a raw  potatoe,  grated  and  laid 
over  the  part.  A better  plan,  howeve:',  is 
to  mix  up  potatoe  flour  with  milk  or 
cream,  and  lay  it  on  very  thick,  repeating 
this  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  all 
pain  has  ceased.  Cotton  wool  laid  thickly 
over  burns  and  scalds,  is  by  many  medical 
men  considered  an  almost  sovereign  re- 
medy ; and  certainly  very  important  cures 
have  been  effected  by  it. 

CANCER.  A cancer  is  an  ulcer  of 
the  very  worst  kind,  with  an  uneven  sur 
face,  and  ragged  and  painful  edges  ; it 
spreads  in  a very  rapid  manner,  dischai’ges 
a thin  acrimonious  matter,  and  has  a very 
fetid  smell. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  usually  begins  with 
a small  swelling  in  the  gland,  unaccom- 
panied by  pain  or  any  discoloration ; 
it  gradually  increases  both  in  size  and 
hardness,  in  process  of  time  is  attended 
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lancinating  pains,  and  with  varicose 
swellings  of  the  surrounding  veins.  Oc- 
casionally it  remains  in  this  indolent  state 
for  some  time,  but  in  other  instances  it 
proceeds  on  to  suppuration  with  great 
rapidity,  and  forms  an  ulcer.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  its  malignity  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress.  When 
the  disease  begins  to  advance,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  swelling  puts  on  a purple 
shining  appearance;  and  in  this  state  it 
continues  till  ulceration  is  about  to  take 
place.  The  superincumbent  parts  at 
length  give  way  to  uleeration,  and  the 
patient  experiences  a temporary  relief, 
from  the  discharge  of  a small  quantity  of 
matter.  If  the  ulceration  be  extensive,  it 
will  be  observed  that,  while  one  part  of 
the  sore  is  undergoing  a sloughing  pro- 
cess, another  will  be  active  in  throwing 
forth  luxuriant  granulations  of  a loose  and 
spongy  texture.  These  changes  appear 
sometimes  to  alternate  with  each  other 
upon  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  in  their 
further  progression  give  rise  to  consider- 
able hmmorrhage. 

Cancer  of  the  Breast  is  chiefly  a 
disease  of  middle  and  advaneed  life ; from 
forty  to  fifty  years  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
frequent  period  of  its  occurrence. 

When  the  part  has  once  arrived  at  a 
state  of  ulceration,  it  quickly  puts  on  its 
malignant  character.  The  pain  attendant 
on  the  disease  in  its  different  stages, 
though  varying  in  degree,  is  yet  always  of 
that  peculiar  darting  kmd  which  belongs 
to  cancer. 

Climate  appears  to  have  some  degree  of 
influence  in  predisposing  to  cancer.  In 
cold  northerly  regions  it  is  not  only  more 
frequent,  but  also  less  tractable.  It  has 
been  observed  that  cancerous  affections 
are  most  prevalent  in  persons  of  a scrofu- 
lous constitution,  Cancer  arises  most  fre- 
quently from  some  external  injury,  such 
as  a blow,  but  is  now  and  then  also  to  be 
met  with  as  the  consequence  of  previous 
inflammation,  excited  by  other  causes. 

T'reatment. — In  order  to  allay  pain  and 
irritation,  and  probably  thereby  retard  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  we  may  employ 
opium  internally,  and  likewise  externally, 
mixed  with  preparations  of  lead,  as  follows : 
— Take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  one 
ounce ; 

Subacetato  of  lead,  thirty  drops  ; 

Pure  water,  t\vo  ounces  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  one  drachm  .and  a 
half ; 

Mix  them  for  a lotion. 
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Or,  take 

Camphorated  spirit,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Di.stilled  vinegar,  one  ounce  ; 

Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  one 
drachm ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 

If  these  means  are  not,  after  a fair  trial, 
attended  with  relief,  a slight  course  of 
mercury,  as  mercurial  friction  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  gland,  to- 
gether with  small  doses  of  hydrargyri 
submurias,  internally,  joined  with  anti- 
mony, should  then  be  tried,  at  least  when 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  be 
assisted  by  a decoction  of  guaiacum,  sas- 
safras, sarsaparilla,  and  mezereon. 

When  no  advantage  has  been  derived 
from  any  of  the  means  mentioned,  and  the 
tumour  is  hastening  on  to  ulceration,  the 
only  effectual  remed}'^  then  left  is  the 
complete  removal  with  the  knife.  When 
this  has  not  been  done,  and  suppuration 
and  ulceration  is  already  going  on,  efforts 
are  to  he  directed,  first,  to  correct  the 
fetor  and  acrimony  of  the  discharge;  to 
defend  the  adjacent  parts  from  its  effects  ; 
and  third,  to  quiet  the  pain,  and  lessen  the 
irritability  of  the  sore. 

The  first  of  these  intentions  is  to  be 
answered  by  washing  the  ulcer  with  mu- 
riatic acid  diluted  avith  three  times  its 
weight,  or  more,  according  to  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  sore,  and  then  applying  a 
carrot  poultice,  or  the  cataplasma  carbonis, 
which  is  composed  of  about  half  a pound 
of  the  common  bread  poultice,  with  two 
ounces  of  wood  charcoal,  in  very  fine 
powder.  The  charcoal  should  be  taken 
fresh  from  the  fire,  and  powdered  very  tine 
as  soon  as  cool,  and  then  put  immediately 
into  a bottle  and  corked,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  exposed  to  the  air.  To  obtain 
the  second  object,  strict  attention  should 
be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  by  dressing  or 
covering  the  ulcer  with  mild  cerates,  com- 
posed of  cal.amine,  or  the  acetate  of  lead  ; 
and  the  third  purpose,  of  quieting  the 
pain  and  lessening  the  irritability  of  the 
sore,  is  to  be  obtJiined  by  fomenting  it 
with  a decoction  of  poppies,  and  then  ap- 
plying a cataplasm  of  hemlock,  as  also  by 
the  internal  use  of  opium  or  hyoscyamus 
at  the  same  time.  Henbane  and  night- 
shade have  also  been  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  as  welt  as  hemlock. 
When  used  in  this  way,  the  leaves  are  to 
be  boiled  in  milk,  so  as  to  fonn  a decoc- 
tion sufficiently'  strong,  .and  with  this  the 
part  must  be  frequently  fomented.  .(Vs  a 
local  ajiplic.ation  in  external  cancer,  such 
as  of  the  lip,  bresist,  &c.,  lint  dipped  in  a 
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solution  of  the  sul'carbonate  of  soda — viz., 
take 

Subcai’bonate  of  soda,  three  drachms ; 

Extract  of  henbane,  two  drachms  ; ^ 

Distilled  water,  made  wann,  eight 
ounces ; 

and  applied  to  the  ulcerjited  surface,  re- 
newing it  as  often  as  it  becomes  dry,  has 
sometimes  been  attended  with  good  effect, 
occasioning  the  discharge  to  assume  a 
comparatively  healthy  appearance;  the 
size  of  the  ulcer  being  mueh  reduced,  and 
the  pain  lessened. 

The  preparations  of  iron  used  exter- 
nally in  ulcerated  cancers,  are  the  carbo- 
nate, the  phosphate,  oxyphosphate  and 
acetate.  The  best  mode  of  applying  them 
is  to  blend  them  with  water,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a thin  paste,  with  which  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  should  be  covered, 
and  the  application  in  general  be  renewed 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  general  effects 
of  iron,  when  used  in  cases  of  ulcerated 
cancer,  are  a speedy  mitigation  of  pain, 
an  amendment  in  the  appearance  of  the 
sore,  and  the  correction  of  the  fetor,  with 
a diminution  of  the  quantity  of  discharge. 

In  every  species  of  open  cancer,  the  air 
should  be  excluded  as  mueh  as  possible ; a 
covering  of  double  oiled  silk  should  there- 
fore be  applied  over  the  dressings. 

CANINE  APPETITE.  (Bulimia.) 
In  this  disorder  the  person  is  affected  with 
an  insatiable,  and  almost  perpetual  desire 
of  eating,  in  which,  if  he  is  not  indulged, 
he  is  apt  to  fall  into  fainting  fits. 

Cmises. — These  are  supposed  to  be  acid 
in  the  stomach,  and  too  great  a sensibility 
or  peculiar  affection  of  the  nervous  coats 
of  it. 

Treatment. — When  a ravenous  appetite 
is  occasioned  by  acidity  in  the  stomach,  it 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  an  emetic,  with 
the  use  of  alkalies  after  it.  Where  it  is 
owing  to  the  peculiar  power  of  the  stomach 
of  dissolving,  assimilating,  and  disposing 
of  the  aliment,  its  contractile  power  would 
probably  be  allayed  by  oil,  fat  meats, 
opiates,  and  a free  use  of  tobacco,  which 
latter  may  both  be  chewed  and  smoked. 
The  liquor  potassae,  administered  in  doses 
of  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
in  a little  veal  broth,  and  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  might  have  a good  effect. 
This  ravenous  appetite  is,  when  not  in 
great  excess,  merely  a symptom  of  indi- 
gestion. 

CARBUNCLE.  (Anthkax.)  This 
is  an  inflammatory  tumour,  which  seldom 
suppurates  perfectly,  but  discharges  a thin, 
acrid  humour. 


Treatment. — A generous  diet,  with  a 
liberal  use  of  wdne  and  bark,  in  combina- 
tion with  snake-root,  together  with  opiates 
to  alleviate  pain  and  procure  rest,  will  be 
the  best  internal  remedies  in  this  com- 
plaint. Warm  fomentations  with  bruised 
poppy  heads,  and  with  an  addition  of  a 
little  rectified  spirit,  and  a cataplasm  of 
bark  and  yeast  over  the  whole  tumour, 
which  ought  to  be  renew’ed  every  four 
hours,  are  the  best  external  applications. 

If  the  tumour  should  not  disperse  on  a 
fair  trial  of  these  means,  but  on  the  con- 
trary shew  an  evident  tendency  to  ulce- 
rate and  degenerate  into  a cancer,  then 
the  sooner  it  is  extirpated,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  patient.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  remedies  here  indicated  will  suf- 
fice ; they  never  fiiil  with  what  is  called 
the  common  boil. 

_ CATALEPSY.  (Catauepsis.)  This 
disease  is  that  state  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem in  which  the  person  loses  volimtary 
motion,  and  commonly  also  the  use  of  the 
five  senses,  but  preserves  the  mobility  of 
the  muscles,  and  keeps  the  exact  position 
wherein  they  are  attacked. 

Causes. — These  are  mostly  of  a general 
nature.  Suppressed  catamenia,  worms, 
and  painful  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  tenror, 
grief,  disappointment,  profound  medita- 
tion, anger,  &c.,  have  all  been  observed 
to  have  occasioned  attacks  of  catalepsy. 
Women  are  more  frequently  attacked  by 
it  than  men.  It  sometimes  changes  into 
epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  melancholia,  and 
has  been  known  sometimes  to  terminate 
fatally  in  a few  daj^s. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  governed  in 
a great  measure  by  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  malady.  If  it  proceeds  from  ple- 
thora, the  vessels  should  be  unloaded  by 
cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  ca- 
thartics, blisters,  a seton,  or  an  issue  must 
be  used.^  When  arising  from  causes  of  a 
debilitating  nature,  tonics  joined  Math 
antispasmodics  will  be  proper. 

During  the  paroxysms,  sthnulating  ca- 
taplasms may  be  applied  to  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Internally 
may  be  administered  musk,  joined  with 
volatiles  in  the  followmg  manner : — Take 

Musk  mixture,  three  ounces ; 

Pennyroyal  water,  two  ounces ; 

Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  drachms  ; 

Tincture  of  valerian,  half  an  ounce. 

Mhx  them,  and  let  two  table-spoonfuls  be 
taken  every  two  or  tliree  hours. 

Animal  magnetism  has  been  recently 
tried  in  this  malady,  and  it  is  pretended 
with  suecess.  We  cannot,  hoivever,  say 
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that  tlie  proofs  of  the  cures  wliich  have  l)oen 
adduced  are  such  as  ought  to  diminisli  the 
doubt  entertained  of  the  reality  of  animal 
magnetism  as  a curative  process. 

CATAlllllI.  (Catakruus.)  This 
consists  in  an  increased  excretion  of  mucus 
from  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  throat, 
and  bronchia. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  usually  comes 
on  with  a dull  pain,  or  sense  of  weight  in 
the  forehead,  a redness  of  the  eyes,  and  a 
fullness  and  heat  in  the  nostrils,  which 
symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  a thin  acrid  fluid  from  these 
parts,  together  with  a soreness  in  the 
trachea,  hoarseness,  frequent  sneezing, 
some  difficulty  of  breathing,  a dry  cough, 
loss  of  appetite,  general  lassitude  over  the 
whole  body,  and  chilliness ; towards  even- 
ing the  pulse  becomes  considerably  quick- 
ened, and  a slight  degree  of  fever  arises. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  the  cough 
is  attended  with  an  excretion  of  mucus, 
wliich  at  first  is  thin,  white,  and  expecto- 
rated \sdth  some  difficulty  ; but  becoming 
gradually  thicker,  and  of  a yellow  colour, 
is  at  length  thrown  off  with  greater  ease 
and  less  coughing. 

Causes. — The  application  of  cold  to  the 
body  seems  evidently  to  be  the  remote 
cause  of  the  disease.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  catarrh  seems  to  be  an  in- 
creased afflux  of  fluids  to  the  mucus  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchia,  in 
consequence  of  some  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  these  parts. 

It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages  and  consti- 
tutions, but  more  particularly  the  young, 
and  those  who  have  had  any  former  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs  ; it  may  also  take  place 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  when  there  are 
sudden  changes  of  the  weather  from  heat 
to  cold. 

Treatment. — In  mild  attacks  of  this  dis- 
ease, it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  aid  of  medicine.  In  general 
it  will  suffice  to  be  confined  to  the  bed, 
and  to  use  an  abstemious  regimen,  drink 
plentifully  of  warm  diluent  mucilaginous 
liquors,  such  as  barley-water,  thin  gruel, 
&c.,  acidulated  with  a small  quantity  of 
lemon  juice,  or  crystal  of  tartar  ; but  in 
violent  attacks,  where  there  is  a great  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  much  fever,  and  a 
full  and  frequent  pulse,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  various  medicines  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  effects  of  general  in- 
flammation. 

In  such  cases  blood-letting  and  anti- 
j)hlogistic  remedies.  If  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  great,  we  should  have  recourse 
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to  local  blood-letting  Ijy  leeche.s,  after 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a blister 
over  the  part  aft'ected.  To  encourage  per- 
spiration and  expectoration,  it  will  be  good 
to  administer  small  and  often  repeated 
doses  of  antimonials,  or  other  diaphoretics, 
as,  take 

Juice  of  lemon,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Subcarbonate  of  ammon  ia,  half  a drachm ; 

Pure  water,  five  ounces ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  one  grain  and  a 
half; 

Syrup  of  tolu,  half  an  ounce. 

Of  this  mixture  two  large  spoonfuls  are  to 
be  taken  every  three  hours.  Or,  take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Camphorated  mixture,  one  ounce ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  eighteen 
drops ; 

Syrup  of  marshmallows,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them  as  a draught,  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours. 

The  effect  of  these  medicines  may  be 
assisted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  muci- 
laginous diluted  liquors  and  acidulated, 
being  confined  at  the  same  time  to  bed. 

Twenty  drops  of  liquor  volatil  cornu 
cervi  in  half  a pint  of  wine  whey,  when 
warm  in  bed,  will  soon  bring  on  a profuse 
sweat.  When  neutral  salts  are  sufficiently 
diluted  Avith  water  and  taken,  a copious 
perspiration  is  likewise  procured.  Half  an 
ounce  of  vinegar,  saturated  with  ammonia 
until  the  effervescence  has  ceased  (as  in  the 
liquor  ammonia  acetatis,)  and  taken  every 
tw'o  or  three  hours,  aaIII  serve  this  purpose 
very  well.  Nitre  is,  hoAA-ever,  a medicine 
which,  when  the  discharge  is  too  thin,  or 
saline,  may  increase  the  coughing. 

A secretion  of  mucus  in  the  lungs  and 
fauces  may  likewise  be  assisted  by  ad- 
ministering pectorals,  such  as  squiUs  and 
gum  ammoniac,  in  the  following  forms : — 
Take 

Mixture  of  ammoniac,  five  ounces  and 
a half ; 

O.xymel  of  squills,  half  an  ounce. 

Of  this  mixture  two  dessert  spoonfuls  may 
he  taken  now'  and  then,  or  w hen  the  cough 
is  troublesome.  Also  by  appljlng  to  the 
lungs  and  fauces  the  steams  arising  from 
w'arm  vinegar  and  water,  bv  means  of  the 
spout  of  a large  teapot,  or  a funnel  inverted 
over  a basin. 

When  the  cough  is  troublesome,  and 
there  is  great  soreness  in  the  throat,  the 
Allowing  remedies  may  be  used  with 
advantage : — Take 
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Alucilage  of  gum  acacia,  five  ounces ; 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  one  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Extract  of  henbane,  three  grains  ; 

Solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
half  a drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  of  this  emulsion  the  patient 
may  take  a large  spoonful  frequently. 

After  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
abated,  opiates  will  afford  effectual  relief; 
particularly  when  the  r§st  is  disturbed,  an 
opiate,  m the  following  form,  should  be 
given  at  bed  time : — Take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 
drachms ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  one  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  tolu,  one  drachm  ; 

Tinctui’e  of  ophim,  forty  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  on 
going  to  bed.  Or  take. 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  twelve 
grains. 

If  costiveness  prevails  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  it  ought  to  be  removed  by 
gentle  laxatives. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
is  much  affected,  it  may  be  smeared  ex- 
ternally, from  time  to  time,  with  a little 
tallow,  or  spermaceti  ointment. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  cool- 
ing and  spare,  as  water-gruel,  chicken- 
broth,  beef-tea,  vegetables,  &c.  But  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  after  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  have  subsided,  a weak- 
ness is  left,  uith  an  increased  secretion 
from  the  lungs,  which  may  continue  for 
many  months,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  purulence.  In  such  cases,  the 
person  is  to  avoid  all  fresh  exposures  to 
cold,  and  be  always  warmly  clothed.  When 
the  disease  has  been  running  on  for  some 
considerable  time,  or  has  become  habitual 
altogether,  the  person  should  continue 
long  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  go  early 
to  bed  at  night.  He  is  likewise  to  abstain 
from  wine,  and  all  food  which  is  hard  of 
digestion ; to  breathe  as  pure  open  air  as 
possible,  and  to  use  gentle  exercise  daily, 
on  horseback  if  possible. 

Much  benefit  has  been  derived  in  some 
instances  of  chronic  catarrh,  by  using  a 
warm  bath,  but  particularly  the  vapour 
bath.  Wlien  the  secretion  of  the  chest  is 
gradually  lessened,  and  debility  alone  re- 
mains, the  vapour  bath  may  be  alternated 
with  the  cold  one,  using  the  latter  twice, 
and  the  vapour  bath  once  a week.  A con- 
stant e.xtemal  irritation  on  the  chest  should 
at  the  same  time  be  kept  up  by  plasters  of 
Burgundy  pitch,  to  which  a little  camphor, 
may  be  added,  and  also  by  blistering. 


Opiates  should  also  be  employed  to  miti 
gate  the  cough,  and  tonics  to  support 
strength. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  catarrh, 
or  cold,  with  which  persons  advanced  in 
life  are  apt  to  be  afflicted.  They  are 
seized  with  a cough,  which  at  length  be- 
comes habitual  and  chronic,  continuing 
for  many  years,  and  becoming  extremely 
distressing.  Its  attacks  are  most  common 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  sufferer  is 
thrown  into  fits  of  coughing,  which  last 
a long  time,  and  are  only  terminated  by 
a free  expectoration  taking  place,  when 
relief  is  immediately  obtained.  The  next 
morning,  however,  the  same  distressing 
symptoms  again  appear,  and  thus  the 
strength  of  the  person  ^ is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 

It  seems  to  arise  from  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  mucus  secreted  in  the  lungs,  which, 
by  impeding  respiration,  or  ftritating  these 
parts,  produces  the  cough.  When  the 
complaint  is  protracted,  the  expectoration 
ceases,  the  skin  gets  cold,  the  pulse  small 
and  fluttering,  the  person  becomes  drowsy, 
the  face  tumid  and  discoloured,  the  lips 
livid,  and  the  breathing  more  and  more 
difficult,  till  at  last  suffocation  ensues. 

Treatment. — A combination  of  squill 
and  gum  ammoniac,  in  the  following  form, 
will  be  proper  in  this  species  of  catarrh,  or 
cold : — Take 

Gum  myrrh,  in  powder,  one  drachm ; 

Gum  ammoniac,  half  a drachm ; 

Powdered  squill,  ten  grains ; 

Syrup  of  tolu,  a sufficiency  to  form  the 
mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  pills  of 
five  grains  each,  and  two  to  be  taken 
morning  and  night.  Or, 

Dissolve  myrrh,  half  a drachm,  in 

Pure  water,  one  ounce ; then  add 

Mixture  of  ammoniac,  five  ounces ; 

Oxymel  of  squill,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  two 
drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  take  a large  spoonful  twice 
or  thrice  a day. 

Tonics  will  likewise  be  useful  in  the 
combination  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  sub- 
carbonate of  potass  and  myrrh.  Opium, 
by  checking  the  expectoration,  might 
prove  prejudicial.  Digitalis,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form,  is  likely  to  produce  much 
benefit : — Take 

Mixture  of  ammoniac,  five  ounces  and 
a half ; 

Oxymel  of  squill,  half  an  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  foxglove,  forty  drops. 

Mix  them,  and  let  a large  spoonful  be 
taken  from  time  to  time,  when  either  the 
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cough  or  shortness  of  breath  is  trouble 
some. 

ClIICKEH-rOX.  (Varicella.)  This 
disease,  like  the  small-pox,  seems  to  be 
the  consequence  of  some  specific  conta- 
gion, and  affects,  like  the  other,  a person 
but  once  during  life. 

The  cliioken-pox  is  preceded  by  chilli- 
ness, followed  by  flushings  and  heat,  pains 
in  the  head  and  back,  thirst,  restlessness, 
and  a quick  pulse  ; but  at  other  times  no 
such  s^anptoms  are  perceptible.  About  the 
second  or  tlfird  day,  the  pustules  become 
filled  with  a watery  fluid,  and  about  the 
fifth  day  they  usually  dry  away. 

Treatment — In  general  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  make  use  of  a spare  diet  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  to 
take  one  or  two  cooling  purgatives  after- 
wards ; but  should  the  fever  be  high,  it 
will  then  be  advisable  to  have  the  patient 
take  frequent  small  doses  of  some  autimo- 
nial,  -with  saline  draughts,  and  nitre, — as 
advised  under  the  head  of  simple  fever ; 
drinking  at  the  same  time  plentifully  of 
cold  diluting  liquors,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open  with  gentle  laxatives,  or  emollient 
clysters. 

CHILBLAHST.  (Pernio.)  This  is  a 
painful  inflammatory  swelling,  of  a deep 
purple,  or  leaden  colour,  to  which  the 
fingers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme 
parts  of  the  body  are  subject,  on  being 
exposed  to  a severe  degree  of  cold.  The 
pain  is  not  constant,  but  rather  pungent 
and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  an 
insupportable  itching  attends.  In  some 
instances  the  skin  remains  entire,  but  in 
others  it  breaks,  and  discharges  a thin 
fluid.  When  the  degree  of  cold  has  been 
very  great  and  long-continued,  the  parts 
affected  are  apt  to  mortify,  and  to  slough 
off,  leaving  a foul,  ill-conditioned  ulcer. 

Causes. — As  has  been  stated,  a severe 
degree  of  cold.  Childi’en  and  old  people, 
are,  however,  more  liable  to  be  troubled 
with  chilblains  than  those  of  a middle 
age ; such,  also,  as  are  of  a scrofulous  habit 
are  remarked  to  suffer  severely  from  them. 

Treatment — The  best  mode  of  prevent- 
ing these  affections  is  to  avoid  with  much 
care  any  exposure  to  wet  or  cold.  On  the 
approach  of  winter,  those  who  are  subject 
to  chilblains  should  be  careful  to  cover 
the  parts  which  arc  apt  to  be  injured  with 
woollen  gloves  and  stockings,  and  not  ex- 
pose the  hands  or  feet  too  precipitately^ 
when  cold,  to  a considerable  degree  of 
heat.  As  soon  as  any  part  is  perceived  to 
be  affected,  it  will  be  })roper  to  rub  it  well 
with  warm  spirits  of  rosemary,  to  which 
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a small  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine  has 
been  previously  made;  after  which,  soft 
linen  is  to  be  applied,  moistened  with 
camphorated  spirits,  or  any  of  the  follow- 
ing embrocations : — Take 
Alum,  two  drachms ; 

Distilled  vinegar. 

Proof  spirit,  of  each  half  a pint. 

Mix  them.  Or,  take 

Compound  camphor  liniment. 

Soap  liniment,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drachms. 

Mix  them ; and  let  them  be  kept  on  con- 
stantly. 

When  the  swellings  break,  poultices 
and  emollient  ointments  may  lie  applied 
for  a few  days,  but  should  not  be  persisted 
in  long,  as  they  are  apt  to  induce  excres- 
cences, which  it  will  be  difficult  after- 
wards to  remove.  The  occasional  appli- 
cation of  caustic  to  the  edges,  and  the 
dressing  the  sore  daily  with  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri  nitratis,  will  effectuSly  pre- 
vent any  excess  of  granulation.  Should 
this  unguentum  be  of  too  strong  a nature, 
it  may  be  easily  reduced  by  a small  addi- 
tion of  spermaceti  ointment. 

CHOLERA,  OR  Vomiting  and  Purg- 
ing. Frequent  and  violent  discharges  of 
bilious  matter,  both  upwards  and  doum- 
wards,  with  painful  gripings,  constitute 
the  disease  called  cholera  morbus. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  comes 
on  with  nausea,  soreness,  pain,  distention 
and  flatulency  in  the  stomach,  and  acute 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  succeeded, 
after  a time,  by  a severe  and  frequent  vo- 
miting and  purging  of  bilious  matter,  heat, 
thirst,  a hurried  respiration,  and  a fre- 
quent,. but  weak  and  fluttering  pulse. 
Wlien  the  disease  is  not  violent,  these 
symptoms  gradually  cease  after  a day  or 
two,  leaving  the  patient  in  a debilitated 
and  exhausted  state ; but  where  the  dis- 
ease proceeds  with  much  -vdolence,  there 
arises  great  depression  of  strength,  with 
cold  sweats,  considerable  anxiety,  a hur- 
ried and  short  respiration,  cramps  in 
the  legs,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
hiccups,  with  a sinking  and  irregul.arity 
of  the  pulse,  which  quickly  terminates  in 
death. 

Causes. — A specific  contagion,  and  the 
sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold.  In 
some  instances  the  disease  has  been  ob- 
served to  proceed  from  obstnicted  perspi- 
ration, and  also  from  food  which  has  jiassed 
readily  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  from 
unrii)e  fruits,  and  acrid  ingesta. 

Treatment. — From  the  very  irritable 
■«tale  of  the  stomach  on  the  first  attack  of 
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the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  patient  drink  plentifully  of  diluent 
liquors,  such  as  barley-water,  rice-gruel, 
animal  broth,  especially  chicken ; and,  to 
assist  the  effect  of  their  operation,  tepid 
mucilaginous  clysters  may  Ul^ewise  be  in- 
jected. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  flannel 
cloths,  wrung  out  in  a warm  decoction  of 
poppy-heads,  slightly  bruised,  with  an 
addition  of  one-fourth  of  camphorated 
spirit,  may  be  apjdied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  taking  care  to  renew  them  as 
often  !is  they  become  cold.  Warmth  should 
likewise  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  by 
means  of  bottles  filled  with  hot  water. 

In  order  to  allay  and  put  a stop  to  the 
irritation,  opium  in  sufficiently  large  doses, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  as  small  a bulk  as 
possible,  should  be  given,  added  to  a small 
saline  draught,  swallowed  in  the  act  of  effer- 
vescence. After  the  administration  of 
opium  in  the  manner  advised,  it  will  be 
proper  to  immerse  the  patient  as  soon  as 
possible  in  a warm  bath. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
where  the  pulse  is  weak,  and  the  extre- 
mities are  cold,  opiates  joined  with  aro- 
matics, as  in  the  confectio  opii,  and  musk 
in  large  doses,  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

But  as  even  in  the  smallest  bulk,  opium, 
when  given  by  the  mouth,  is  frequently 
rejected  in  cholera  morbus,  it  will  be  best 
to  give  it  in  lavements,  by  which,  fre- 
quently in  a very  short  space  of  time,  all 
urgent  symptoms  are  removed.  Clysters, 
containing  about  a drachm  of  laudanum, 
should  be  injected  from  time  to  time,  as 
long  as  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  con- 
tinues. When  great  pain  and  irritation 
at  the  stomach  prevails,  good  effects  have 
often  been  experienced  from  the  external 
application  of  opium  to  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, in  the  form  of  an  embrocation: 
— Take 

Camphorated  spirit,  half  an  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them,  and  rub  a little  of  the  embro- 
cation frequently  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach. 

As  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  attack  has 
somewhat  subsided,  an  aperient  draught, 
as  follows,  may  be  administered  : — Take 

Sulphate  of  ma^esia,  two  drachms  ; 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  ten  drachms; 

Syrup  of  saflPron,  one  drachm, 
hlix  them,  and  let  the  draught  be  repeated 
every  four  hours  as  long'  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

To  strengthen  the  stomach  and  the  in- 


testines, after  the  violence  of  the  attack 
has  somewhat  subsided,  columba  root  and 
cascarilla  bark,  when  combined  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  will  be  useful  medicines : — 
Take 

Infusion  of  cascarilla,  one  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Tincture  of  columba,  three  drachms  ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  one 
drachm ; 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 
three  times  a day.  Or,  take 

Powder  of  columba,  ten  grains ; 

Powder  of  ginger. 

Subcarbonate  of  iron,  of  each  five  grains ; 

Syrup  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to  form  a 
bolus,  which  is  to  be  taken  twice  every 
day. 

On  recovery,  the  patient  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  his  diet,  carefully 
abstaining  from  all  things  which  might 
promote  a return  of  the  disease,  and  using 
only  such  as  are  light  and  nutritious.  He 
is  likewise  to  pay  a minute  attention  to  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  by  flannel  and  other 
warm  clothing ; while  the  night  air,  and 
sudden  alterations  of  temperature  are  to 
be  cautiously  guarded  against. 

CHOLIC,  (CoucA.)  This  consists  in 
a painful  distention  of  the  whole  lower 
region  of  the  abdomen,  with  a twisting 
round  the  navel  in  particular,  often  accom- 
panied with  vomiting,  costiveness,  and  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  whole  abdomen. 

Symptoms. — In  the  bilious  cholic  there 
is  loss  of  appetite,  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth,  thirst,  febrile  heat,  costiveness, 
and  a vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  round  the  region  of 
the  navel ; and  as  the  disease  advances, 
the  former  becomes  more  frequent,  and 
the  latter  more  severe  and  lasting. 

In  the  flatulent  cholic  there  is  great 
costiveness,  attended  with  pain,  soreness, 
and  griping  of  the  bowels;  a rumbling 
noise,  distention  of  the  stomach,  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit,  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

In  the  hysteric  cholic  there  is  nausea 
and  sickness  at  the  stomach,  accompanied 
with  severe  spasms,  costiveness,  and  low- 
ness of  spirits. 

Causes. — The  disease  is  produced  by 
various  causes — such  as  crude  and  acid 
food,  flatus,  a redundance  of  acrid  bile, 
long  continued  costiveness,  metallic  poi- 
sons, hysteria,  the  application  of  cold  and 
moisture,  and  worms  in  tlie  intestines. 

Treatment.~h\  the  bilious  cholic,  if 
there  is  great  irritation  at  the  stomach, 
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with  frequent  vomiting,  a saline  draught 
may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours, 
in  the  act  of  effervescence,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  about  five-and-twenty  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  ; but  if  only  nausea  pre- 
vails, the  person  should  drink  plentifully  of 
chamomile  tea.  Externally,  we  may  apply 
flannel  cloths  wrung  out  in  a warm  de- 
coction of  emollient  herbs,  or  a bladder 
filled  with  hot  water,  interposing  from 
time  to  time  frictions  with  anodyne  lini- 
ment. When  the  nausea  and  vomiting 
have  ceased,  he  should  take  some  active 
purgative  ; as,  for  instance,  take 

Powder  of  jalap,  half  a drachm  ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a sufficiency. 

Form  the  mass  into  five  pills,  to  be  taken 
for  a dose ; the  operation  of  which  may 
be  assisted  by  a fi’ee  use  of  diluent  liquors, 
such  as  thin  gruel  and  animal  broth. 
Should  the  purge  be  rejected  by  the 
mouth,  or  not  operate  quickly,  we  must 
then  attempt  to  evacuate  the  intestines  by 
clysters,  making  use  of  mild  laxatives  at 
first. 

In  the  flatulent  cholic,  the  cure  may  be 
begun  by  giving  a wine  glass  of  some 
aromatic  cordial  combined  with  an  opiate, 
such  as, — take 

Peppermint  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  carraway,  half  an  ounce ; 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  one 
drachm  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  thirty  drops. 

Mix  them  into  a draught.  Or,  take 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  three 
drachms ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops ; 

Peppermint  water,  one  ounce  and  a half. 
Mix  them  for  a draught. 

If  relief  is  not  soon  obtained,  a carmi- 
native clyster,  as  the  following,  may  be 
injected  every  three  or  four  hours,  and 
warm  fomentations,  with  an  addition  of 
rectified  spirit,  be  applied  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  stomach  : — Take 

Aniseed,  bruised. 

Chamomile  flowers,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Pure  water,  one  pint  and  a half. 

Boil  them  slowly,  until  the  water  is  re- 
duced to  eleven  oimces,  and  to  the  strained 
liquor,  add 

Sulphate  of  soda,  six  drachms  ; 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce  ; 

Mix  them  for  a clyster.  Or,  take 

Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Yolk  of  egg,  a sufficiency, 
ilix  them  well  together  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, then  slowlv  add 
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Thin  water  gruel,  twelve  ounces. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster. 

Should  this  not  procure  a copious  eva- 
cuation, some  stomachic  purgative  may 
be  administered  by  the  mouth  : — Take 

Compound  tincture  of  senna,  one  ounce  ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a dose.  Or,  take 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  five 
ounces ; 

Compound  tincture  of  the  same,  six 
drachms ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Of  this  stomachic  purgative,  let  the  pa- 
tient take  three  table  spoonfuls  every  two 
hours,  until  the  bowels  are  well  acted 
upon. 

Ammonia,  joined  with  carminatives,  will 
be  very  proper  in  the  flatulent  cholic.  If 
the  disease  continues  to  increase  with 
violence,  then  bleeding,  warm  bath,  and 
blistering  over  the  part  more  particularly 
affected,  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

In  the  hysteric  cholic  it  will  seldom 
be  necessary  to  make  use  of  evacuation  ; 
but  should  costiveness  prevail,  it  ■will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  gentle  laxative. 
Take 

Powdered  rhubarb,  one  scruple  ; 

Spirit  of  aniseed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  one  drachm. 

Make  them  into  a draught,  which  is  to  be 
taken  immediately — administering  at  the 
same  time,  eveiy  four  or  six  hours,  the 
clyster  of  turpentine  recommended  in  the 
flatulent  cholic.  If  there  be  vomiting, 
the  stomach  may  be  cleansed  by  drinking 
one  or  two  cupfuls  of  chamomile  tea ; 
after  which  the  patient  may  take  some 
antispasmodic  me^cine — as. 

Dill  water,  four  ounces  and  a half ; 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  aether,  one  drachm  ; 

Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a drachm  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  fifty  di’ops ; 

castor,  half  an  ounce. 

Of  this  mixture,  two  large  spoonfuls  may 
be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
the  cholic  should  cautiously  abstain  from 
all  kinds  of  crude  flatulent  food,  and  from 
fermented  liquors.  They  should  also  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  any  exposure  to  wet 
and  moisture,  taking  due  care  to  obviate 
costiveness  by  a timely  use  of  some  gentle 
laxative,  and  should  wear  flannel  next  to 
the  skin. 

CONVULSIONS,  (in  Cmi.niiKX.) 
Violent  sp.a.smodic  affections  sometimes 
attack  infants  without  any  apparent  cause : 
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but  in  general  they  are  produced  either 
by  a lodgment  of  some  acrid  matter  in  the 
intestines,  or  wind  pent  up ; or  they^  aviso 
from  teething,  worms,  or  the  accession  of 
some  constitutional  disease — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.  Any 
trifling  matter,  capable  of  instating  the 
nervous  system,  will  induce  symptomatic 
convulsions  in  some  infants. 

When  convulsions  proceed  from  any 
other  cause  than  an  eruption  of  the  small- 
pox, they  are  always  dangerous  as  well 
as  alarming.  ^Vhen  the  intervals  are 
short,  although  the  fit  itself  be  not  long  or 
violent,  the  disease  is  to  be  considered  as 
more  dangerous  than  when . severe  pa- 
roxysms are  attended  with  long  inter- 
vals. 

Treatnient. — The  chief  object  ought  to 
be  the  removal,  if  possible,  of  the  cause 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  malady.  If 
occasioned  by  indigestion,  a gentle  emetic 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a weak  solu- 
tion of  tartarized  antimony,  of  which  a 
tea-spoonful  may  be  administered  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  desired 
effect  is  procured.  When  supposed  to 
proceed  from  acrid  matter  in  the  bowels, 
a laxative  clyster,  assisted  by  some  gentle 
aperient,  such  as  calomel,  followed  by  an 
infusion  of  senna,  with  a little  tincture  of 
jalap,  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  ; and 
if  from  teething,  whenever  the  tooth  can 
be  discovered,  scarifications  may  be  made 
\vith  the  edge  of  a lancet  immediately 
over  it,  and  this  operation  is,  to  be  re- 
peated several  days,  until  the  tooth  makes 
its  way,  or  the  convulsion  ceases. 

As  worms  are  looked  upon  as  a frequent 
cause  of  recurring  convulsions,  the  reme- 
dies should  always  be  employed  which 
are  advised  under  that  head. 

CORPULENCE,  (Polysarcia.)— 
This,  when  it  arrives  at  a certain  height, 
becomes  a real  disorder.  The  accumu- 
lation of  fat  about  the  kidneys  and  me- 
sentery, swell  the  abdomen  and  obstruct 
the  motions  of  the  diaphragm ; owing  to 
which  it  is  that  corpulent  people  find  a 
difficulty  in  breathing;  but  when  the 
whole  habit  is  in  a manner  overwhelmed 
with  an  oily  fluid,  the  enlargement  of  the 
cellular  interstices  will  necessarily  inter- 
rupt the  general  distribution  and  circula- 
tion through  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems. 

Causes. — A free  indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petite in  the  use  of  nutritive  food  and 
fermented  liquors,  conjoined  with  an  inac- 
tive life.  When  a person  of  a constitution 
which  is  predisposed  to  obesity  is  enabled 


to  indulge  in  good  feeding,  and  leads  a calm 
indolent  life,  free  from  mental  inquietude, 
and  sleeps  much,  corpulence  generally 
ensues. 

Treatment. — To  get  rid  of  too  much  fat, 
without  any  injury  to  the  constitution,  the 
person  should,  in  a very  gradual  manner, 
diminish  the  usual  quantity  of  his  aliment, 
take  less  of  nutritious  substances  for  his 
food  ; he  shoidd  drink  as  little  as  he  can 
of  malt  liquors,  use  regular  and  active 
exercise  daily,  abstain  from  suppers,  take 
short  rest,  sleep  but  few  hours,  and  rise 
early  every  morning.  He  may  put  a 
bandage  round  the  abdomen,  so  that  it 
can  be  tightened  or  relaxed  with  ease.  It 
will,  however,  be  prudent  in  all  cases  to 
reduce  obesity  in  a gradual  manner ; 
which,  as  a distinguished  physician  has 
observed,  may  be  done  effectually  by 
keeping  the  eyes  open,  the  mouth  shut, 
and  the  legs  in  motion ; or,  in  other 
words,  by  eating  and  drinking  sparingly, 
by  sleeping  little,  and  by  taking  much 
active  exercise.  Diaphoretics,  with  the 
occasional  use  of  moderate  purging,  have 
been  employed.  The  aerated  alkaline 
water  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary 
drink. 

Vinegar  and  lemon  juice  are  often  used 
to  reduce  corpulency;  but  an  excessive 
use  of  acids  is  apt  to  destroy  the  digestive 
powers. 

CRAMP,  (Tetanus,)  is  an  involun- 
tary and  almost  constant  contraction  of 
all  or  several  of  the  muscles,  while  the 
senses  remain  perfect  and  entire.  It  may 
be  considered  as  of  two  kinds  — viz., 
symptomatic,  as  the  consequence  of 
wounds ; and  idiopathic,  when  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  cold. 

Symptoms. — In  some  instances  cramp 
comes  on  suddenly  and  with  gi’eat  violence, 
but  usually  it  makes  its  attacks  in  a gradual 
manner ; in  which  case  a slight  stiffness 
is  at  fii-st  perceived  in  the  back  part  of 
the  neck,  which,  after  a short  time,  be- 
comes considerably  increased,  and  at  last 
renders  the  motion  of  the  head  both  diffi- 
cult and  painful.  With  the  rigidity  of 
the  head  there  is  likewise  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  together 
with  some  difficulty  of  swallowing ; and 
great  tightness  is  perceived  about  the 
chest.  A stiffness  also  takes  place  in  the 
jaws,  and  the  teeth  soon  become  so  closely 
set  together  as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest 
opening.  In  some  cases  the  spasms,  re- 
turning with  great  frequency,  become 
more  general,  and  affect  not  only  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  but  like- 
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■wise  those  of  the  whole  of  the  spine,  so  as 
to  heml  the  trunk  of  the  body  very  for- 
cibly backwards  or  forwards.  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  violently  affected 
with  spasms ; so  that  the  abdomen  is 
strongly  contracted,  and  feels  very  hard, 
most  obstinate  costiveness  prevails,  and 
the  limbs  are  rigidly  extended. 

Carnes. — These  affections  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  exposure  to  cold  when 
under  profuse  perspiration,  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  on  damp  ground ; or  by  the  pre- 
sence of  irritating  substances  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  such  as  worms  ; or  by 
some  irritation  of  the  nerves,  in  conse- 
quence of  local  injury  by  puncture,  inci- 
sion or  laceration,  surgical  operations, 
gunshot  wounds;  and,  lastly,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  affection  of  the  mind. 

Treatment. — K it  proceeds  from  a wound 
or  puncture,  the  injured  part  should  be 
cai'efully  examined,  and  any  extraneous 
body  that  may  have  lodged  therein  ex- 
tracted as  quickly  as  possible ; care  being 
at  the  same  time  taken  to  dilate  or  freely 
lay  open  the  wound.  It  may  be  further 
advantageous  to  pour  a small  quantity  of  a 
strong  solution  of  opium  into  the  wound, 
and  to  dress  it  after  with  a little  lint 
dipped  in  the  same,  and  laying  a pledget 
spread  -with  some  digestive  ointment  over 
the  whole.  Opium  is  the  medicine  which 
has  been  employed  with  the  best  effect  in 
cases  of  tetanus  or  cramp  ; but  it  should 
always  be  given  in  moderate  doses  at  first, 
and  be  increased  gradually,  adjusting  it 
to  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the 
patient,  and  not  to  the  quantity  which  is 
taken.  A combination  with  opium  and 
other  remedies,  as  the  following,  may  best 
be  used,  taking  care  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  opium  in  each  succeeding  dose  : — 
Take 

Musk,  ten  grains ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms  ; 

Camphor  mixture,  one  ounce  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  every 
third  or  fourth  hour.  Or,  take 

Camphor  mixture,  six  ounces  and  a 
half ; 

Compound  spirit  of  aether,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 

Of  this  mixture  the  dose  may  be  two 
table-spoonfuls  every  three  hours. 

Besides  giving  opium  internally,  it  may 
likewise  be  employed  externally,  by  rub- 
bing the  parts  frequently  which  are  most 
affected  with  spasms,  with  equal  parts  of 
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the  linimentum  saponis,  and  the  tinctura 
opii ; or,  take 

Opium  reduced  to  a powder,  one 
drachm ; 

Camphor,  fifteen  grains ; 

Prepared  lard,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  as  an  ointment.  Or,  take 

Prepared  lard,  one  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce ; 

Opium,  pulverized,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

To  procure  a relaxation  of  the  spasm, 
the  cold  or  warm  bath  has  been  often 
made  use  of  with  advantage ; but  the 
warm  bath  is  entitled  to  the  preference. 

As  costiveness  is  a constant  attendant 
on  cramp,  it  may  be  obviated  by  the  fol- 
lowing remedies : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  while  the  power 
of  swallowing  remains,  and  after  it  has 
ceased,  by  the  regular  exhibition  of  clys- 
ters. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disorder,  the  patient’s  strength  is  to  be 
supported  by  wine,  mixed  -w-ith  such 
things  as  he  can  easily  swallow,  and  where 
this  power  ceases,  nutritive  clysters  must 
be  substituted. 

CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF  FEjMALES. 
When  this  occurs  to  females,  whether  be- 
fore the  usual  tenn,  or  accidentally,  they 
should,  if  of  a full  plethoric  habit,  be  care- 
ful to  confine  themselves  to  a more  spare 
diet  than  usual.  They  should  likewise 
take  some  regular  exercise,  and  keep  their 
body  open  by  a use  of  some  mild  laxative, 
such  as  confectio  sennse,  the  purgative 
quality  of  which  might  be  increased,  if 
required,  by  adding  a small  quantity  of 
powdered  jalap.  MTien  the  person  is  sen- 
sible of  a seeming  ftilness  of  the  vessels, 
with  giddiness,  and  occasional  pains  in  the 
head,  small  bleedings,  by  applying  leeches 
to  the  temples,  may  likewise  be  advisable. 

If  ulcers  break  out  in  the  legs,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  they  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  critical  discharges,  and  should 
by  no  means  be  healed  up  without  sub- 
stituting some  other  drain,  by  an  issue. 
If  the  suppression  of  natural  functions 
peculiar  to  females  be  accidental,  every 
thing  possible  must  be  done  to  invigorate 
the  system,  so  as  to  propitiate  its  return. 
If  tonics  do  not  produce  fever,  drinking 
ferruginated  waters  will  do  much  good. 
Where  the  means  of  the  patient  will  per- 
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mlt,  travelling  should  be  resorted  to ; the 
mind  should  be  kept  cheerful,  and  abundant 
exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  taken. 
Drugs  are  to  he  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

DANCE  OF  ST.  VITUS.  (Chorea 
Sancti  ViTi.)  This  disease  is  marked 
by  convulsive  actions,  most  generally  con- 
fined to  one  side,  and  affecting  principally 
the  arm  and  leg.  It  is  chieffy  incident  to 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  makes 
its  attacks  between  the  age  of  ten  and 
fifteen,  occurring  but  seldom  after  that  of 
puberty. 

Symptoms.  — The  fits  are  sometimes 
preceded  by  a coldness  of  the  feet  and 
limbs,  or  a kind  of  tingling  sensation  that 
ascends  like  cold  air  up  the  spine ; there 
is  a flatulent  pain  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  with  obstinate  costiveness.  At 
other  times  the  accession  begins  with 
yawning,  stretching,  anxiety,  about  the 
heart  palpitations,  nausea,  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  noise  in  the  ears,  giddiness, 
and  pains  in  the  head  and  teeth,  and  then 
comes  on  convulsive  motions,  which  dis- 
cover themselves  by  a kind  of  lameness  or 
instability  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the 
person  draws  after  him  in  a ridiculous 
manner,  as  if  it  was  paralytic ; nor  can  he 
hold  the  arm  of  the  same  side  still  for  a 
moment.  Sometimes  various  attempts  at 
running  and  leaping  take  place,  and  at 
others  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body  are 
affected  with  convulsive  motions.  The 
eye  loses  its  lustre  and  intelligence,  and 
the  countenance  is  pale,  and  expressive  of 
vacancy ; deglutition  is  occasionally  per- 
formed with  difficulty,  and  articulation  is 
often  impeded,  and  sometimes  completely 
suspended.  In  many  instances  the  mind 
is  afflicted  with  some  degree  of  fatuity, 
and  often  shews  the  same  causeless  emo- 
tions, such  as  weeping  and  laughing,  as 
in  hysteria. 

Causes. — The  dance  of  St.  Vitus  is 
occasioned  by  various  irritations,  as  teeth- 
ing, worms,  acrid  matter  in  the  bowels,  &c. 
It  arises,  likewise,  in  consequence  of  vio- 
lent affections  of  the  mind,  as  horror, 
fright,  and  anger.  Occasionally  it  de- 
pends upon  an  excessive  impulse  of  blood 
in  the  brain.  In  many  cases  it  is  produced 
by  general  weakness  and  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  in  a few  it  takes 
place  from  sympathy  at  seeing  the  disease 
in  others,  or  by  imitating  them. 

Treatment. — Where  the  disorder  arises 
in  those  of  a weak,  irritable  habit,  and  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  species  of 


irritation,  either  of  teething,  worms,  or 
acrid  matter  in  the  intestines,  purging 
should  not  be  employed,  but  recourse  is 
to  be  had  to  strengthening  remedies. 
Cinchona  bark  in  large  doses,  with  the 
assistance  of  cold  bathing,  has  often  effected 
a cure. 

To  tonics  may  be  joined  antispasmo- 
dic  remedies,  as  opium,  musk,  and  bella- 
donna. During  a use  of  these  medicines, 
if  costiveness  prevails,  it  should  be  re- 
moved by  some  gentle  laxative.  Should 
the  disease  resist  these  means,  electric 
shocks  may  be  directed  through  the  body. 
Terror  suddenly  excited  has  been  known 
to  effect  a cure.  The  application  of  a per- 
petual blister  to  the  os  sacrum  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  electricity,  occasionally  been 
foimd  useful.  Dry  cupping  has  also  been 
employed  with  advantage,  the  same  as  the 
insertion  of  a seton  in  the  neck. 

DEAFNESS.  (Paracusis.)  Deaf- 
ness may  be  occasioned  by  anything  that 
proves  injurious  to  the  ear,  as  loud  noises, 
violent  colds,  inflammation,  or  ulceration 
of  the  membrane  of  the  ear,  hard  wax,  or 
other  substances,  which  interrupt  the 
sound ; too  gi’eat  a dryness,  or  too  much 
moisture  in  the  parts ; or  by  debility,  or 
paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

Treatment. — It  is  often  difficult  to  re- 
move deafness,  but  more  especially  where 
it  prevails  as  a consequence  of  a wound, 
ulcer,  or  inflammation  of  the  tympanum. 
Where  it  proceeds  from  malconformation, 
it  admits  of  no  cure.  When  deafiiess  is 
occasioned  by  wax  sticking  in  the  ear,  or 
by  any  defective  or  diseased  action  of  the 
glands  of  the  ear,  a little  of  either  of  the 
following  remedies  may  be  used,  by 
dropping  it  into  the  ear : — Take 

Ox  gall,  three  drachms ; 

Balsam  of  Peru,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them.  Or,  take 

Muriate  of  soda,  (salt,)  one  drachm  ; 

Distilled  water,  a sufficiency  to  dissolve 
the  former. 

Or  it  may  be  applied  at  the  end  of  a small 
dossil  of  cotton  every  morning  and  night, 
previously  syringing  the  ear  with  a little 
warm  milk  and  water,  or  soap  and  water. 

If  a thin  acrid  or  fetid  discharge  accom- 
panies the  difficulty  of  hearing,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  apply  a small  blister  behind 
the  ear,  and  render  it  perpetual  by  dress- 
it  with  the  unguentum  cantharidis. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  cold, 
particularly  affecting  the  head,  the  patient 
should  be  careful  to  keep  this  warm  by 
night,  the  effect  of  which  may  he  increased 
by  putting  tlie  feet  into  wann  water  pro- 
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viously  to  getting  into  bed,  and  taking 
some  proper  diaphoretic. 

If  the  deafness  is  owing  to  debility  of 
some  part  of  the  organ,  or  arises  in  con- 
sequence of  any  nervous  affection,  it  is 
then  to  be  removed  by  the  following  sti- 
mulants being  dropped  into  the  ear : — Take 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  half  an  ounce ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  forty  drops. 

Or,  take 

Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce ; 

Solution  of  ammonia,  thirty  drops. 

By  drawing  sparks  with  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, by  galvanism,  and  by  cold  bathing. 

Tobacco  smoke  is  a remedy  which  has 
been  employed  in  some  cases  of  severe 
deafness  with  gi'eat  success.  The  mode 
of  using  it  is  to  fill  the  mouth  with  the 
smoke  of  the  strongest  tobacco,  instantly 
to  close  the  mouth,  and  nose,  and  then  for 
the  person  to  make  all  possible  effort,  as  if 
he  meant  to  force  the  smoke  through  the 
nose,  which  must  be  prevented  by  hold- 
ing the  nostrils  very  tight ; this  forces  the 
smoke  into  the  ear.  The  efforts  are  to  be 
repeated  till  one  or  both  ears  give  a seem- 
ing crack,  immediately  on  which  the  hear- 
ing returns.  Or  the  ear  may  be  syringed 
with  a decoction  of  tobacco,  made  by 
pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  an 
ounce  of  tobacco.  This  is  sometimes  a very 
successful  remedy  in  nervous  deafness. 

DIABETES  manifests  itself  by  weari- 
ness and  disinclination  to  motion  or  exer- 
tion, Avith  the  feelings  of  weakness,  dry- 
ness, and  harshness  of  the  skin,  costiveness, 
great  thirst,  a voracious  appetite,  gradual 
emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a fre- 
quent discharge  of  urine,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  saccharine  and  other 
matter,  which  is  generally  voided  in  a 
quantity  far  exceeding  that  of  the  aliment 
or  fluid  introdueed. 

Causes. — Diabetes  may  be  occasioned 
by  a use  of  strong  diuretie  medicines,  in- 
temperance of  life,  and  hard  drinldng;  by 
severe  evaeuations,  immoderate  use  of 
acid  drinks,  excessive  labour,  joined  to  a 
poor,  vapid  diet,  and  the  depressing  pas- 
sions, or  anything  that  tends  to  produce 
an  impovenshed  state  of  the  blood,  or 
general  debility.  Those  of  a shattered 
constitution,  and  those  who  are  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  are  most  subject  to  its  attacks. 
Some  individuals  have  an  hereditary  dis- 
position to  the  disease. 

Treatment. — This  consists  general^  in 
attempting  to  change  the  character  of  the 
evacuation,  and  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
ori^ns. 

The  first  object  has  been  attempted  l)v 
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the  use  of  remedies  which  open  the  pores, 
such  as  emetics  exhibited  occasionally, 
diaphoretics,  the  warm  bath  at  about  96 
or  98  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  additional 
clothing,  or  the  removal  to  a warm  climate. 
As  diaphoretic  remedies,  the  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  and  antimonials 
combined  with  opium,  have  pidncipally 
been  employed.  Blisters  are  sometimes 
applied  over  the  region  of  each  kidney  in 
succession,  and  kept  open  afterwards  by 
the  unguentum  cantharidis,  or  ceratum 
sabinse. 

To  obtain  the  second  object,  astringents 
combined  with  tonics  have  been  used?  The 
astringents  mostly  applied  are  alum,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  gum  kino,  catechu,  and  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ; but  the  first 
and  second  are  the  most  efficacious,  and 
may  be  given  as  follows : — Take 

Alum,  twelve  grains ; 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains  ; 

Opium,  half  a grain  ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to  form 
a bolus. 

To  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day, 
washing  it  down  -with  about  four  ounces 
of  lime  water. 

The  tonics  generally  employed  are  the 
different  preparations  of  bark,  myrrh,  and 
chalybeates,  together  -ufith  cold  bathing. 
The  Bristol  hot-well  waters,  when  drunk 
at  the  fountain-head,  have  long  been 
kno'um  for  their  good  effects  in  this  dis- 
ease ; if  the  situation  of  the  patient  does 
not  admit  of  their  being  resorted  to,  lime 
water  may  be  substituted  instead,  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  a pint  or  a quart  a-day, 
mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  milk, 
and  having  about  half  an  ounce  of  gum 
acaciee  dissolved  in  each  pint  of  milk. 
Administering  large  doses  of  opium  has 
occasionally  been  found  highly  useful  in 
this  disease.  To  assist  the  effect  of  the 
means  which  have  here  been  enumerated, 
gentle  exercise,  with  frequent  friction 
over  the  kidnc3’s,  by  means  of  a flesh- 
brush or  flannel,  when  not  in  a blistered 
state,  together  with  warm  clothhig  next  to 
the  skin,  ought  to  be  used.  The  patient  is 
at  the  same  time  to  abstain  from  all  strong 
drink,  to  make  use  of  animal  food  as  much 
as  possible,  instead  of  vegetable,  and  bj' 
all  means  to  avoid  external  cold,  ns  anj’- 
thing  that  checks  the  perspiration  cannot 
fail  to  determine  a large  quantity  of  fluids 
to  the  kidneys.  MHiile  these  are  done, 
costiveness  is  to  be  avoided,  the  bod^'  to 
be  kept  perfectly'  open,  either  with  rhu- 
barb or  an  infusion  of  senna.  Mlien 
diabetes  is  the  consequence  of  hysteria. 
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hypochondriasis,  or  astlima,  the  proper 
remedies  for  the  primary  disorder  should 
be  given. 

DEOPSY  consists  in  an  unnatural  ac- 
cumulation of  a serous  or  watery  fluid  in 
some  parts  of  the  body.  Infants,  youth, 
and  adults,  are  equally  liable  to  these  eflii- 
sions  in  the  various  cavities  of  the  body. 
Wlien  it  is  diffused  under  the  skin,  either 
generally  or  partially,  it  is  called  anasarca. 
When  it  is  deposited  in  the  cranium,  it 
is  called  hydi'o-cephalus ; when  in  the 
chest,  hydro-thorax ; when  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  ascites.  Dropsy  of  the 
abdomen  is  much  more  frequent  than  that 
of  the  chest.  The  dropsy  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  or  anasarca,  shews  itself  at 
first  with  a swelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles 
towards  evening,  which,  for  a time,  disap- 
pears again  in  the  morning.  The  swelling 
is  soft  and  elastic,  and  when  pressed  upon 
with  the  finger  retains  its  mark  for  some 
time,  the  skin  becoming  at  the  same  time 
much  paler  than  usual.  By  degrees  the 
swelling  ascends,  and  occupies  the  thighs 
and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  until  at  last 
even  the  face  and  eyelids  appear  full  and 
bloated.  The  breathing  becomes  difficult, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a cough ; the  urine 
is  small  in  quantity,  high  coloured,  and 
deposits  a reddish  sediment ; the  belly  is 
costive,  the  perspiration  much  obstructed, 
the  countenance  yellow,  and  a consider- 
able degree  of  thirst,  with  emaciation  of 
the  whole  body,  prevails,  with  a great 
sense  of  heaviness,  and  a slow  fever. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are,  a family 
predisposition,  excessive  and  long-con- 
tinued evacuations,  a free  use  of  fermented 
or  spirituous  liquors,  confirmed  and  in- 
curable dyspepsia,  scirrhosities  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  mesentery,  and  other 
abdominal  viscera,  preceding  diseases, 
and  a suppression  of  accustomed  evacua- 
tions. 

Treatment. — This  ought  in  general  to 
consist  in  the  removing  of  the  remote 
causes  of  the  disease,  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  serous  fluid  already  collected,  and  in 
restoring  the  tone  of  the  system,  and 
strengthening  the  general  habit.  If  the 
dropsy  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  in- 
temperance, a free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
exposure  to  a moist  atmosphere,  or  the 
having  had  recourse  to  copious  and  fre- 
quent evacuations,  these  ought  carefully 
to  be  avoided  in  future. 

To  get  rid  of  the  serous  fluid  already 
collected,  either  slight  scarifications,  or 
small  punctures,  must  be  made,  so  super- 
ficial as  to  extend  to  no  greater  depth 
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than  the  cellular  membrane;  and  to  pro- 
mote a discharge  of  the  liquid,  the  punc- 
tured parts  should  be  bathed  three  or  four 
times  a day  with  the  following  fomenta- 
tion : — Take 

Marshmallow  leaves. 

Camomile  flowers,  of  each  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Pure  water,  two  quarts. 

Boil  them  slowly  for  some  time,  then  strain 
off  the  liquor,  and  use  it  for  fomentation. 

An  emetic  of  the  cupri  sulphas,  as  fol- 
lows, is  the  most  proper,  as  having  less 
tendency  to  exhaust  than  any  other; — 
Take 

Sulphate  of  copper,  fi-om  five  to  ten 
grains ; 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  five  gi’ains. 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  powder  be  taken 
every  second  or  third  morning. 

Purgatives  of  a drastic  nature,  as  for 
instance : — Take 

Scammony,  twelve  grains ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 

Powdered  ginger,  six  grains. 

Mix  them  for  a dose.  Or,  take 

Powdered  jalap, 

Scammony,  of  each  twelve  grains  ; 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  ten 
grains. 

Mix  them. 

These,  as  they  are  most  readily  com- 
municated to  the  system,  carry  oft'  a por- 
tion, and  excite  absorption.  The  potassas 
supertartras,  however,  is  a purgative  which 
may  be  given  with  the  best  effect,  as  fol- 
lows : — Take 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms ; 

Gamboge,  two  grains ; 

Powdered  nutmeg,  ten  grains. 

Mix  them.  Or,  take 

Powder  of  wild  cucumber,  from  one  to 
two  grains ; 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  one  drachm  ; 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  five 
grains. 

Mix  them  for  a dose. 

To  administer  purgatives  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
peated at  as  short  intervals  as  the  patient 
can  bear. 

^ Diaphoretics  are  another  class  of  medi- 
cines which_  have  been  employed  in 
dropsy ; but  in  general  these  prove  ineffi- 
cacious, and  only  tend  to  general  debilitv’’. 
However,  if  other  remedies  should  fail, 
they  may  be  riven  thus : — Take 

Camphor,  five  grains ; 

Antimonial  powder,  two  grains ; 

Aiomatic  confection,  ten  grains. 

Make  them  into  a bolus,  to  he  taken  at 
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bed  time,  directing  the  patient  at  the  same 
time  to  lae  laid  between  blankets,  with  a 
shirt  and  trowsers,  and  tlannel  next  to  the 
skin,  and  to  drink  plentifully  of  tepid 
liquors,  of  which  none  is  more  proper 
than  whey,  in  which  a good  (piantity  of 
white  mustard  seed  has  been  boiled.  ^The 
evacuations  which  will  be  attended  with 
the  least  danger  of  inducing  debility,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  best  effect,  is 
by  the  kidneys  ; on  this  account  diuretics 
are  more  generally  employed  in  all  cases 
of  dropsy  than  any  other  class  of  medi- 
cines. Of  diuretics,  none  seems  to  be 
more  active  than  the  digitalis,  on  account 
of  its  acting  powerfully  on  the  nervous 
system,  destroying  its  mobility,  and  weak- 
ening the  vital  powers,  by  repressing  ar- 
terial action.  In  employing  the  foxglove 
in  dropsy,  it  may  be  given  in  infusion : as 
take 

Infusion  of  purple  foxglove,  six  drachms ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  two 
drachms  ; 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  take  this  draught  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

Or  the  foxglove  may  be  given  in  sub- 
stance, washing  it  down  with  a teacupful 
of  any  diuretic  infusion.  Also,  a combi- 
nation of  potassm  supertartras  with  digi- 
talis or  squills — as,  for  instance,  take 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms ; 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  five 
grains ; 

Powder  of  foxglove,  one  grain. 

Mix  them.  It  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  Or,  take 

Powder  of  foxglove,  from  half  a grain 
to  one  grain ; 

Powder  of  squills,  one  grain  ; 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them : and  this  powder  to  be  taken 
thrice  a day ; interposing  purgatives  oc- 
casionally, the  greatest  advantage  may  be 
derived. 

Beer,  boiled  with  juniper  berries,  is 
much  recommended  as  a diuretic  drink. 

The  third  object  to  be  obtained  is  to 
strengthen  the  system,  and  the  tonic 
remedies  best  adapted  for  this  would 
be  more  advantageously  combined  with 
diuretics,  as  in  the  following : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  one 
ounce ; 

Tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  fifteen  drops  ; 

Acetate  of  potass,  ten  grains. 

Mix  them.  This  draught  may  be  taken 
three  times  a day.  Or,  take 
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Myrrh,  half  a drachm  : dissolve  it  in 

Compound  spirit  of  juniper,  two 
drachms ; and  add 

Pimento  water,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Tincture  of  foxglove,  twenty  drops. 

Mix  them. 

This  plan  may  be  adopted  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  keeping 
the  body  open  at  the  same  time  with  some 
gentle  aperient. 

The  diet  in  this  case  of  dropsy  ought 
to  be  light  and  nourishing;  consisting 
chiefly  of  meats  which  are  of  easy  diges- 
tion, and  pungent  aromatic  vegetables — 
as  garlic,  mustard,  onions,  cresses,  horse- 
radish, shalots,  &c.  If  wine  is  wished 
for,  Rhenish  will  be  most  proper ; for 
common  drink,  the  following  may  be 
used ; — Take 

Horseradish  root,  sliced. 

Mustard  seed,  bruised,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Infuse  them  for  twelve  hours,  and  to  the 
strained  liquor  add 

Acetate  of  potass,  three  drachms ; 

Compound  spirit  of  juniper,  two 
ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  patient  drink  a 
wine-glassful  three  or  four  times  a day. 

If  the  person  lives  in  a damp  situation, 
he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry  one, 
and  if  possible  into  a warmer  climate. 

Dropsy  of  the  Beley,  (Ascites.) 
This  species  of  dropsy  is  marked  by  a 
tense  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  accompa- 
nied by  an  eiddent  fluctuation. 

Symptoms. — A protuberance  is  first 
perceived,  w'hich  extends  gradually,  and 
keeps  on  increasing  imtil  the  whole  abdo- 
men becomes  at  length  uniformly  swelled 
and  tense.  As  the  collection  of  water 
becomes  more  considerable,  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  is  much  increased,  the  coun- 
tenance exhibits  a pale  and  bloated  ap- 
pearance, an  immoderate  thirst  arises,  the 
skin  is  dry  and  parched,  and  the  urine  is 
scanty,  thick,  and  high-coloured,  and  de- 
posits a sediment.  It  has  been  observed 
that  during  this  disease  the  derangement 
in  the  general  sj’^stem  is  greater  than  in 
any  pther  species  of  dropsy. 

The  treatment  should  bo  directed  to  the 
two  following  objects — 1,  to  evacuate 
the  accumulated  fluid;  and,  2,  to  prevent 
any  fresh  collection.  To  answer  the  first 
of  these  intentions,  recourse  is  generally 
had  to  purgatives  of  a drastic  nature,  or 
to  diuretics.  If  all  means  fail,  and  the 
pressure  and  tension  of  the  abdomen  be- 
come insupportable,  tapping  must  be 
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resorted  to.  In  di'awing  off  the  water,  a 
proper  degree  of  pressure  should  he  made 
on  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad 
bandage,  and  this  ought  to  be  kept  up  for 
some  time.  The  re-accumulation  is  some- 
times obviated  by  removing  the  causes 
which  induced  the  disease,  and  by  strength- 
ening the  tone  of  the  parts  in  particular, 
and  of  the  system  in  general.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  disease  proceeds  from  chronic 
visceral  obstruction,  by  mercurial  friction 
over  the  abdomen,  and  an  occasional 
drastic  purgative.  A scruple,  or  half  a 
di-achm  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyi-imay 
be  rubbed  in  over  the  belly  until  the  mouth 
becomes  slightly  affected,  while  from  one 
to  two  grains  of  elaterium  may  be  given 
once  or  twnce  a week.  When  the  disease 
arises  in  weak,  delicate  habits,  from  de- 
bility, tonics,  aromatics,  and  stimulants, 
combined  with  diuretics,  as  directed  for 
anasarca,  together  with  a nutritive  diet, 
exercise,  and  pure  air,  will  be  most 
appropriate. 

Dropsy  of  the  Chest,  (Hydrotho- 
rax.) This  species  of  dropsy  consists  in 
oppression  of  breathing,  particularly  on 
motion,  and  when  in  a horizontal  posture ; 
sudden  starting  from  sleep,  with  anxiety 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cough,  occa- 
sional fainting,  paleness  of  the  counte- 
nance, swellings  of  the  lower  extremities, 
thirst,  and  a diminution  of  urine,  which 
is  high  coloured,  and  deposits  a red  sedi- 
ment. 

Causes. — These  are  about  the  same  with 
those  wliich  produce  the  other  species  of 
di'opsy.  It  chiefly  attacks  males  who 
have  addicted  themselves  to  free  living, 
especially  to  intoxicating  liquors,  and  who 
are  in  advanced  life.  Such  as  have  long 
suffered  fi-om  gout  and  asthma  are  much 
exposed  to  it.  It  prevails  also  as  a part 
of  general  dropsy. 

Treatment. — Tliis  should  be  conducted 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  anasarca — 
viz.,  by  pm’gatives  and  diuretics.  Emetics, 
however,  and  purgatives  of  a too  drastic 
nature,  are  not  calculated  to  do  much 
good,  as  they  produce  too  great  a de- 
gree of  weakness.  A combination,  as 
follows,  may  be  given  on  going-  to  bed  : — 
T.ake 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  from  two  to 
four  grains ; 

Powdered  ginger,  five  grains ; 

*1  sufficiency  to  form  a bolus  ; 
With  something  still  more  active  — as, 
take 


Comp,  infusion  of  senna,  ten  drachms ; 

Tartrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  two  draeffims  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 
in  the  morning,  if  necessary. 

These  would  produce  very  beneficial 
effects.  The  remedies,  however,  most  to  be 
relied  on  in  hydrothorax  are  diuretics,  and 
especially  the  squill ; for,  besides  its  diuretic  - 
effect,  it  possesses  that  of  promoting  an 
evacuation  from  the  lungs,  and  it  ought  to 
be  given  in  as  large  a quantity  as  the 
stomach  will  bear,  without  exciting  nausea. 
Besides  the  powder,  we  may  employ  the 
oxymel  and  vinegar  of  squill,  or  the  tinc- 
ture, and  even  with  more  advantage.  If, 
after  a sufficient  length  of  time,  we  should 
fail  to  procure  any  good  effects  from  a 
use  of  the  squill,  digitalis  ought  to  be  tried 
in  the  following  combination  : — Take 

Leaves  of  purple  foxglove,  bruised,  one 
drachm  and  a half ; 

Canella  bark,  bruised,  one  scruple  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Let  them  infuse  for  four  hours  in  a co- 
vered vessel,  then  strain  off  the  liquor  for 
use.  Or,  take 

Infusion  of  foxglove,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce ; 

Peppermint  water,  three  drachms  ; 

Spirit  of  nitric  asther,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

In  female  constitutions,  or  in  males 
whose  strength  has  been  much  reduced, 
this  medicine  should  not  be  given  oftener 
than  twice  in  the  day  ; and  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  continue  the  digitalis  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  rather  to  stop  for 
certain  intervals  with  its  use,  in  order  to 
guard  against  its  producing-  any  delete- 
rious effects,  and  disordering  the  stomach 
of  the  patient.  When,  after  a fair  trial  of 
both  the  squill  and  the  digitalis,  the  flow 
of  urine  is  not  increased,  they  should  be 
combined  with  saline  medicines,  in  the 
following  manner : — Take 

Powder  of  foxglove,  six  grains ; 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  six  drachms  ; 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  one 
scruple. 

Mix  them,  and  divide  them  into  six  pa- 
pers, of  which  take  one  dose  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  mixed  in  a small  tea-cupful 
of  an  infusion  of  juniper  berries.  Or,  take 

Powder  of  foxglove. 

Powder  of  squill,  of  each  nine  grains ; 

Extract  of  gentian,  one  scruple  ; 

Oil  of  juniper,  twelve  drops  ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form  the  mass  : 
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which  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  pills, 
of  which  let  one  be  taken  thrice  a day, 
with  the  following  draught : — Take 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  from  one  to  two 
drachms ; 

Warm  water,  ounce  and  a half ; 

Compound  spirit  of  juniper,  two 
drachms ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  one 
drachm. 

Mi.\  them  for  a draught. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  remedies 
are  administered,  blisters  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  chest,  shifting  them  from  one 
side  of  it  to  the  other,  whenever  they 
shew  a disposition  to  heal  up.  Where 
there  is  convulsive  breathing,  resembling 
asthma,  it  may  be  relieved  by  giving  a 
grain  of  opium  every  hour  for  two  or 
three  doses,  with  about  a drachm  of  aether 
in  cold  water,  continuing  at  the  same 
time  the  digitalis,  as  before  recommended. 
When  the  accompanying  cough  is  so 
urgent  as  to  prevent  sleep  and  aggravate 
every  other  symptom,  opiates,  combined 
with  squills  and  other  expectorants,  should 
be  given.  The  great  coldness  of  the  body 
of  a dropsical  subject,  and  the  total  want 
of  perspiration,  evidently  points  out  the 
necessity  of  warm  clothing ; and  there  are 
no  cases  in  which  a flannel  covering  will 
not  prove  beneflcial  to  the  patient.  As 
soon  as  the  relief  of  urgent  symptoms  will 
permit,  no  time  should  elapse  without  the 
patient  either  walking  or  riding  on  horse- 
back, or  in  an  open  carriage ; for  the  fre- 
quent but  gentle  exercise  of  the  body, 
and  the  moderate  exertion  of  the  muscles, 
together  with  the  salutary  influence  of  a 
pure  healthy  atmosphere,  will  assist  much 
in  giving  tone,  vigour,  and  energy  to  the 
whole  frame. 

DRY  BELLY-ACHE,  (Colica  Pic- 
TONUM.)  This  disease  is  characterized 
by  obstinate  costiveness,  with  a vomiting 
of  acrid  bile,  with  strong  convulsive 
spasms  in  the  intestines  and  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  gra- 
dually, with  a pain  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, extending  downwards  to  the  intes- 
tines. After  a short  time,  the  pains 
increase  considerably  in  violence,  the 
whole  region  of  the  belly  is  highly  painful 
to  the  touch,  the  intestines  themselves 
exhibit  symptoms  of  violent  spiusms,  and 
there  is  constant  restlessness,  with  a fre- 
quent vomiting  of  an  acrid  matter,  but 
more  particularly  after  taking  either  food 
or  medicine.  On  a further  increase  of  the 
symptoms,  the  spasms  become  more  fre- 
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quent  and  more  violent,  the  costiveness 
proves  invincible,  and  an  inflammation  of 
the  intestines  ensues. 

Cames. — The  dry  belly-ache  is  occa- 
sioned by  long-continued  costiveness ; by 
an  accumulation  of  acrid  bile;  by  cold 
applied  either  to  the  extremities  or  to  the 
belly  itself;  by  a free  use  of  unripe 
fruits ; by  great  irregularity  in  the  mode 
of  living ; by  acrid  food  or  drink — such 
as  sour  wines  or  cider ; and  by  the  inha- 
lation of  vapours  arising  from  a decompo- 
sition of  lead — hence  painters  and  glaziers 
are  frequently  attacked  by  it. 

The  treatment  of  this  disorder  consists 
in — 1 . Guarding  against  inflammation  of 
the  intestines  where  the  attack  is  severe, 
and  the  patient  young  and  plethoric. 

2.  In  removing  the  spasms  by  means  of 
various  antispasmodic  rememes ; and, 

3.  By  exciting  the  action  of  the  intestines 
by  purgatives  and  other  means.  To  ac- 
complish the  flrst,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
draw  off  a quantity  of  blood,  proportionate 
to  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  if  the 
attack  is  violent,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
complaint.  In  debilitated  habits,  elderly 
people,  and  mild  attacks,  its  use  may  with 
propriety  be  dispensed  with.  We  should 
next  resort  to  antispasmodics,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  spasms.  The  remedies 
in  general  use  for  this  purpose  are,  fomen- 
tations applied  to  the  abdomen,  by  means 
of  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  in  a warm 
decoction  of  poppy  heads,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  rectifled  spirit ; frequent  immersion 
in  warm  baths ; or  taking  the  patient  out 
of  bed,  making  him  walk  on  a cold,  damp 
floor,  barefooted,  throwing  at  the  same 
time  cold  -water  on  his  feet,  legs,  and 
thighs ; and  the  internal  use  of  opium  in 
considerable  doses.  Where  these  means 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  we  ought 
to  have  recourse  to  anodyne  clysters,  as 
follows : — Take 

Infusion  of  senna,  ten  ounces : 

Opium,  in  solution,  three  grains. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster. 

The  application  of  a large  blister  to  the 
abdomen  may  sometimes  prove  useful.  In 
those  cases  wLere,  from  the  great  irritabi- 
lity of  the  stomach,  opium  cannot  sit  long 
enough  upon  it,  it  might  be  attended  with 
advantage  to  convey  it  into  the  system  by 
means  of  friction,  in  the  following  forms : — 
Take 

Opium,  in  fine  powder,  half  a drachm  to 
one  drachm ; 

Camphor,  rubbed  down,  fifteen  grain.s ; 

Prepared  lai'd,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 
Or,  take 
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Camphorated  spirit,  one  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce. 

Mi.\  them,  and  use  them  as  a liniment,  re- 
peating it  at  short  intervals  of  about  two 
hours,  until  some  sensible  effect  is  ob- 
served. 

As  soon  as  the  spasms  suffer  some  little 
relaxation,  and  the  stomach  is  somewhat 
composed,  a mild  cathartic,  as  the  follow- 
ing : — Take 

Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  a sufficiency. 
Mix  them  in  a mortar.  Then  add,  gra- 
dually. 

Peppermint  water,  one  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  twenty-five  drops. 
Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 
every  six  hours,  at  the  same  time  assist- 
ing the  operation  of  the  medicine  by  ad- 
ministering a laxative  clyster,  as  follows : — 
dissolve 

Extract  of  colocynth,  half  a drachm,  in 

Infusion  of  senna,  ten  ounces ; and  add 

Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce ; 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster. 

This  is  to  be  repeated  every  three  or 
four  hours,  should  the  desired  effect  not 
be  produced  speedily. 

The  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
croton  tiglium  is  an  active  purgative,  and 
would  seem  to  be  of  particular  use  where, 
in  consequence  of  great  irritahihty  of  the 
stomach,  medicines  in  any  quantity  or 
hulk  cannot  be  retained.  The  proper 
dose  is  one  to  two  drops  on  a hit  of  sugar, 
or  with  a Httle  crumb  of  bread  fonned 
into  a pill. 

"When  the  effort  to  put  a stop  to  the 
vomiting  and  spasms,  as  hkewise  to  pro- 
cure evacuations,  is  crowned  with  success, 
a return  of  the  disease  must  he  carefully 
guarded  against,  by  keeping  the  body  re- 
gular and  open  with  some  aperient  mecU- 
cine,  giving  small  doses  of  opium  from  time 
to  time,  and  cautioning  the  patient  against 
exposing  himself  to  cold,  or  any  other  ex- 
citing cause.  The  tone  of  the  primm  vice 
is  afterwards  to  be  restored  by  a use  of 
tonics  and  stomachic  bitters,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia. 

Should  a tingling  sensation  be  felt  down 
the  spine,  together  with  a feebleness  and 
numbness  in  the  extremities,  the  paids 
affected  may  be  rubbed  with  some  kind  of 
stimulating  application ; besides  which, 
the  patient  should  frequently  make  use  of 
warm-bathing,  always  giving  a preference 
to  natural  baths  where  they  can  be  re- 
sorted to.  In  addition  to  these  remedies. 


a long-continued  use  of  cinchona  bark, 
bitters,  chalybeates,  and  friction  with  a 
flesh-brush,  assisted  by  electricity,  may  be 
employed.  Ehmnel  should  be  worn  next 
to  the  skin. 

The  paralysis,  or  loss  of  power  in  par- 
ticular limbs,  which  is  one  of  the  serious 
consequences  resulting  from  the  poison  of 
lead,  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  relieved  by 
a use  of  the  Bath  waters,  when  applied 
externally,  either  generally,  or  upon  the 
part  affected,  by  bathing  and  pumping, 
the  former  three  times  in  the  week,  and 
the  latter  on  the  diseased  limbs  and  spine, 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  hundred 
strokes  every  other  day.  Where  there  is 
considerable  debility,  and  want  of  due  tone 
in  the  stomach,  the  waters  may  be  taken 
internally  with  very  great  advantage.  The 
waters  also  of  Bareges  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
are  said  to  be  highly  useful  in  paralysis 
arising  from  the  poison  of  lead. 

In  the  colic  of  painters,  mercury  with 
opium,  followed  by  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  other  laxatives,  appears  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  cure.  Sulphur,  or  sulphureous 
waters,  should  be  avoided,  as  being  lilcely 
to  prove  deleterious. 

DYSENTERY,  (Dysenteeia,)  is  a 
disease  in  wliich  there  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
accompanied  with  frequent  purging,  severe 
griping  pains,  and  some  degree  of  fever. 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  dysentery  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite, 
costiveness,  flatulency,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  a slight  vomiting.  These 
.symptoms  are  in  general  the  forerunners 
of  the  griping,  and  increased  propensity  to 
stool,  which  afterwards  occur;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  local  affection 
is  perceived  first.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion begins  to  occupy  the  lower  parts  of 
the  intestines,  the  stools  become  more  fre- 
quent and  less  abundant,  and  in  passing 
through  the  inflamed  parts  they  occasion 
gi'eat  pain,  so  that  every  evacuation  is 
preceded  by  a severe  griping.  The  eva- 
cuations are  sometimes  composed  of  frothy 
mucus  streaked  with  blood,  and  at  other 
times  of  an  acrid,  watery  humour.  Some- 
times pure  blood  is  voided,  and  in  some 
instances  a quantity  of  purulent  matter  is 
passed.  It  fi-equently  happens,  from  the 
violent  efforts  which  are  made  to  discharge 
the  irritating  matters,  that  a portion  of 
the  gut  is  forced  beyond  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  which  in  progress  of  the  disease 
proves  a distressing  symptom. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high,  great 
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prostration  of  strengtli,  with  a putrid  ten- 
dency, and  fetid  and  involuntary  dis- 
charges ensue,  and  the  disease  often  ter- 
minates fatally  in  the  course  of  a few  days; 
hut  when  they  are  more  moderate,  it  is 
frequently  protracted  to  a considerable 
length  of  time,  and  induces  great  emacia- 
tion and  debility,  going,  however,  off  at 
hist  by  a gentle  perspiration  diffused  over 
the  whole  body ; the  fever,  thirst,  and 
griping  then  ceasing,  and  the  evacuations 
becoming  more  like  those  of  a healthy 
state  of  the  body. 

Causes. — Dysentery  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  autumn,  and  is  often  occasioned  by 
cold  or  moisture  succeeding  quickly  to 
intense  heat  or  great  drought,  whereby 
the  perspiration  is  suddenly  checked.  It 
is  likewise  occasioned  by  the  use  of  un- 
wholesome and  putrid  food,  and  by  noxious 
exhalations  and  vapours.  A particular 
disposition  in  the  atmosphere  seems  often 
to  predispose,  or  give  rise  to  the  dysentery, 
in  which  case  it  is  epidemic. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  the  cure  may 
be  begun  by  taking  a gentle  emetic  in  the 
evening,  and  the  next  morning  either 
castor  oil,  or  some  saline  purgative,  which 
should  he  repeated  every  second  or  third 
day ; — Take 

Sulphate  of  soda,  six  drachms  ; 

Manna,  half  an  ounce ; 

Warm  water,  one  ounce  and  a half; 

Compound  tincture  of  senna,  two 
drachms. 

Mix  them  as  a purgative  draught. 

Should  the  pain  and  irritation  continue 
after  the  use  of  this  medicine,  take 

Decoction  of  starch,  five  ounces ; 

Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce. 

Add,  occasionally. 

Tincture  of  opium,  half  a drachm  to 
one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a lavement. 

All  vain  attempts  to  discharge  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels,  as  also  all  violent 
strainings,  ought  carefully  to  he  avoided 
by  the  patient  throughout  the  disease. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  dpentery,  it 
would  he  improper  to  employ  either  opiates 
or  astringents ; but  in  the  second  stage, 
where  the  patient’s  strength  is  exhausted, 
these  remedies  will  prove  beneficial,  taking 
care  to  obviate  costiveness  by  a few  grains 
of  rhubarb,  or  some  other  gentle  laxative. 
In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  should  the 
patient’s  rest  be  much  disturljed  from  the 
frecpiency  of  the  motions,  an  opiate  in  the 
following  fonn  may  be  taken: — Take 
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Cinnamon  water,  six  drachms  ; 

Spirit  of  pimento,  half  an  ounce  ; 

S^rup  of  ginger,  one  drachm  ; 

lincture  of  opium,  forty  drops. 

Mix  them  as  a draught,  to  be  taken  at  bed 
time. 

Warm  fomentations  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  anus,  and  a bladder  filled  with  lujt 
water  to  the  hypogastric  region ; these 
are  likely  to  afford  great  relief. 

The  astrinf^ent  remedies  best  adapted 
for  the  cure  of  dysentery,  are  the  different 
preparations  of  catechu,  gum  kino,  log- 
wood, &c.,  combined  in  the  following 
manner : — Take 

Extract  of  logwood,  one  drachm ; 

Chalk  mixture,  four  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  catechu,  two  drachms ; 

Spirit  of  nutmeg,  one  ounce. 

Of  this  mixture  take  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  hours,  the  patient  at  the  same 
time  taking  port  ivine,  properly  diluted 
with  water,  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

The  impaired  tone  of  the  intestines  is 
likewise  to  be  restored  by  a use  of  tonics 
and  bitters,  together  with  a httle  nutritive 
diet  and  moderate  exercise;  as  for  in- 
stance, take 

Simarouba  bark,  bruised, 

Cascarilla  bark,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water,  until  reduced 
to  eight  ounces ; strain  off  the  liquor,  and 
add. 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty-five  drops. 

Every  sort  of  food  which  readily  tends 
to  putrefaction  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  disorder,  as  also  all  kinds  of  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors  ; supporting  the  pa- 
tient’s strength  with  preparations  of  bar- 
ley, rice,  sago,  flour,  panada,  Indian  arrow- 
root  boiled  in  milk,  occasionally  varied 
for  gelatinous  broths.  During  the  state 
of  convalescence,  port  wine  or  ISIadeira,  or 
even  a moderate  quantity  of  brandy,  pro- 
perly diluted  with  water,  may  be  allowed. 

Persons  recovering  -from  dysentery 
should  observe  the  greatest  caution  and 
regularity  in  their  mode  of  living,  and 
they  should  go  warmly  clothed,  by  we;ir- 
ing  flannel  next  the  skin,  as  the  disease  is 
very  liable  to  bo  brought  on  again,  from 
any  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  damp, 
night  air,  or  sudden  atmospherical  vicis- 
situdes. The  importance  of  warm  cloth- 
ing is  too  obvious  for  more  to  bo  said 
respecting  it.  A waistcoat  of  flannel  or 
fleecy  hosiery  next  to  the  skin  ought 
alwavs  to  be  worn,  as  likewise  drawers  of 
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the  same,  and  these  should  ho  laid  aside 
with  caution,  and  by  slovy  degrees — viz., 
cutting  away  a small  portion  daily. 

EAR,  INFLAMI\IATION  OF.  (Oti- 
tis.) This  disorder  is  for  the  most  part 
unaccompanied  by  fever,  although  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  person  are  very  great;  but 
in  some  instances  it  is  attended  with  fever, 
delirium,  and  convulsions. 

Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  ear^  is 
produced  by  the  same  causes  as  other  in- 
flammations, but  by  none  more  readily 
than  a partial  exposure  to  cold. 

Treatment.  — 'Wlien  the  aflbction  is 
merely  local,  local  remedies  alone  are  ne- 
cessary, except  cathartics.  Local  blood- 
letting, the  application  of  a blister  behind 
the  ear,  and  of  warmth,  are  the  means 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on.  If  the  pain  does 
not  abate,  but  on  the  contrary  should  con- 
tinue to  increase,  suppuration  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  it  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  apphcation  of  emollient  poultices  and 
warm  vapour,  and  when  the  abscess  bursts, 
or  is  opened,  we  may  syringe  the  ear  from 
time  to  time  with  some  mucilaginous  and 
gently  astringent  decoction. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  ear  is 
accompanied  with  universal  pain  diffused 
over  the  whole  head,  together  with  fever, 
delirium,  or  coma,  the  most  pow'erful 
general  and  local  remedies  are  then  to  be 
used.  Suppuration  is  generally  the  con- 
sequence of  violent  inflammation,  and 
then  the  structure  of  the  w'hole  internal 
ear  is  often  destroyed.  In  such  cases,  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  wholly  lost.  Fistulous 
ulcers  are  also  now  and  then  the  conse- 
quence of  suppuration,  and  prove  very 
troublesome.  Ear-ache  sometimes  con- 
tinues many  days  without  any  apparent 
inflammation,  and  is  then  frequently  re- 
moved by  filling  the  ear  with  cotton  or 
wool,  wetted  with  tincture  of  opium,  or 
ether,  or  even  with  warm  oil,  or  warm 
water.  Sometimes  a pain  in  the  ear  is  the 
consequence  of  sympathy  with  a diseased 
tooth,  in  w'hich  case  the  ether  should  be 
applied  to  the  cheek  over  the  suspected 
tooth,  or  a grain  of  opium,  with  a little 
camphor,  be  applied  to  the  tooth  itself. 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  This  disease  at- 
tacks the  skin  and  the  membrane  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  gives  to  the  limbs 
a bulk  so  monstrous,  and  a form  so  hideous, 
that  they  have  been  compared  to  the  feet 
of  an  elephant,  from  which  appearance  the 
name  of  elephantiasis  has  been  taken.  The 
discjise  is  in  general,  however,  confined  to 
one  leg. 


Symptom.^.  — It  sometimes  comes  on 
gradually,  without  much  previous  indispo- 
sition, but  moi’e  commonly  the  person  is 
seized  with  a coldness  and  shivering,  pains 
in  the  head,  back,  and  loins,  and  some  de- 
gree of  nausea.  N o suppuration,  however, 
ensues,  but  a red  streak  may  be  observed 
running  down  the  thigh.  As  the  inflam- 
mation increases  in  the  parts,  the  fever 
generally  abates ; it  how’ever  returns  again 
at  uncertain  periods,  leaving  the  leg  at 
last  very  hard,  difficult  of  motion,  and 
greatly  swelled,  with  varicose,  turgid  veins, 
the  skin  rough  and  rugged.  Scales  ap- 
pear, also,  on  the  surface,  which  do  not 
fall  off,  but  are  enlarged ; uneven  lumps, 
U'ith  deep  fissures,  are  formed,  and  the  leg 
and  foot  become  at  length  of  an  enormous 
size  and  hideous  appearance. 

Causes.  — Elephantiasis  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  arise  in  consequence  of 
some  slight  attack  of  fever,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  which,  the  malady  goes  to  the  leg, 
and  occasions  a distention  and  tumefaction 
of  the  limb,  which  is  afterwards  over- 
spread with  uneven  lumps  and  deep  fis- 
sures. 

Treatment. — Should  any  great  degi'ee 
of  nausea  prevail,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
take  an  emetic,  and  after  its  operation,  if 
the  body  should  be  costive,  some  gentle 
purgative  may  be  used.  To  promote  a 
moderate  perspiration,  the  diaphoretics  ad- 
vised under  the  head  of  simple  fever  may 
be  prescribed ; to  assist  the  effect  of  which, 
the  person  should  drink  plentifully  of  warm 
diluting  Hquors.  The  parts  affected  are 
to  be  well  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in 
a warm  infusion  of  emollient  herbs,  and 
afterwards  be  wrapped  up  in  flannel.  At 
the  commencement,  warm  bathing  may 
be  of  use.  When  the  fever  goes  off,  bark 
may  be  taken  with  advantage.  If  suitable 
means  have  been  neglected  on  the  first  at- 
taek  of  the  disease,  and  the  leg  has  become 
much  enlarged,  with  a scaly  and  irregular 
surface,  no  cure  can  be  expected.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  gentle  alteratives, 
as 

Precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony,  two 
scruples ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  one  scruple ; 

Powdered  gum  guaiacum,  one  drachm ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form  the  mass, 
out  of  wliich  thirty  pills  are  to  be  made, 
one  or  two  of  which  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning,  with  half  a pint  of  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  together 
with  warm  bathing,  will  retard  its  pro- 
gress. The  compound  decoction  of  .sar.sa- 
parilla  may  also  be  used  with  advantage. 
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EPILEPSY.  (Epilepsia.)  Tliis  dis- 
ease consists  in  a sudden  deprivation  of 
the  senses,  accompanied  with  a violent 
convulsive  motion  of  the  whole  body.  It 
attacks  by  fits,  which  after  a certain  dura- 
tion go  off,  leaving  the  person,  most  com- 
monly, in  his  usual  state ; but  sometimes 
a considerable  degree  of  stupor  and  weak- 
ness remains  behind,  particularly  where 
the  disease  is  of  frequent  recurrence. 

Symptoins. — An  attack  of  epilepsy  is 
now  and  then  preceded  by  a heavy  pain 
in  the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  noise  in  the 
ears,  palpitations,  flatulency  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  weariness,  and  a small  de- 
gree of  stupor,  and,  in  a few  cases,  there 
prevails  a sense  of  something  like  a cold 
vapour  rising  up  to  the  head ; but  it  more 
generally  happens  that  the  patient  falls 
down  suddenly,  without  much  previous  no- 
tice ; his  eyes  are  then  distorted,  or  inverted, 
so  as  that  only  the  whites  of  them  can  be 
seen ; his  fingers  are  closely  clenched,  his 
limbs  are  much  agitated ; he  foams  at  his 
mouth,  and  he  loses  all  sense  of  feeling. 

After  a continuance  of  the  convulsions 
for  some  time,  they  abate  gradually,  and 
the  patient  continues  for  a short  period  in 
a state  of  insensibility,  but  on  coming  to 
himself  feels  very  languid  and  exhausted, 
and  does  not  retain  the  smallest  recollec- 
tion of  what  has  passed  during  the  fit. 

Causes. — The  causes  which  give  rise  to 
epilepsy  are  blows,  woimds,  fractures,  and 
other  injuries  done  to  the  head  by  external 
violence,  together  -with  plethora  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  or  lodgments  of  water 
in  the  brain,  &c.  Epilepsy  has  also  been 
known  to  arise  from  an  affection  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  violent  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  sudden  frights,  fits  of 
passion,  great  emotions  of  the  mind,  fre- 
quent intoxication,  worms  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  teething,  the  suppression  of 
some  long  accustomed  evacuation,  and 
poisons  received  into  the  body.  Some- 
times it  is  hereditary. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  according 
to  the  cause  which  occasions  the  disease. 
When  it  is  sympathetic,  and  arises  from 
worms,  remedies  possessing  the  power  of 
destroying  or  dislodging  them  must  be 
employed.  The  oil  of  turpentine  has  been 
found  a very  useful  medicine  in  some  cases 
of  epileptic  fits.  It  may  be  administered 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  prepared  by 
diffusing  the  oil  by  means  of  honey,  or 
mucilage,  in  some  strong  aromatic  water ; 
and  about  half  an  ounce  of  this,  containing 
a drachm  of  the  oil,  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day,  in  a tea-cupful  of  milk. 
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^Vhen  it  proceeds  from  teething,  that  part 
of  the  gum  which  appears  to  be  inflamed 
should  be  deeply  scarified,  the  body  be 
kept  open  by  laxative  medicines,  and  the 
feet  be  bathed  in  warm  water.  When 
epilepsy  occurs  without  any  symptom  of 
direct  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  there  is 
occasional  sickness,  attended  with  flatu- 
lency, disturbed  sleep,  and  other  marks  of 
a disordered  digestion,  it  will  be  right  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by 
an  emetic,  consisting  of  a solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  an  aqueous  infusion  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  to  repeat  it  in  six,  eight, 
or  ten  days,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
the  dose  must  vary  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  different  degrees  of  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  no  general 
rule  can  apply  to  every  case.  Aftenvards, 
if  the  stomach  should  exhibit  marks  of 
weakness,  light  bitter  infusions  may  be 
given,  assisted  by  some  active  stimulant, 
as  ammonia,  or  cajeput  oil.  'Where  there 
is  a great  prevalence  of  acid,  from  im- 
perfect digestion  of  vegetable  food,  soda, 
liquor  potassae,  or  liquor  potassae  subcar- 
bonatis,  may  be  combined  with  the  bitter. 
If  the  bowels  are  confined  at  the  same 
time,  magnesia  may  be  employed  advan- 
tageously. On  the  contrary,  ff  too  much 
relaxed,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  chalk 
preparations  may  be  resorted  to. 

If  epilepsy  appears  to  proceed  from  any 
suppressed  discharge,  in  particular  the 
bleeding  haemorrhoids,  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels,  to- 
gether with  fomentations,  and  we  should  at 
the  same  time  administer  aloetic  cathartics. 

Where  it  attacks  children  of  a costive 
habit,  active  purgatives  should  be  em- 
ployed. A combination  of  the  submuriate 
of  mercury  and  jalap  will  be  very  proper. 

The  occasional  causes  which  are  to  be 
avoided  are,  intoxication,  fits  of  passion, 
and  all  other  emotions  of  the  mind.  "Wnien 
an  attack  can  be  foreseen,  no  medicine, 
perhaps,  will  be  more  likely  to  prevent  an 
epileptic  fit  than  an  emetic  given  about  an 
hour  before  its  approach.  Removing  to 
another  country,  and  changing  former 
habits  and  the  manner  of  livmg,  may  like- 
wise be  serviceable  in  such  cases.  If  the  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease  has  arisen  from  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  system,  or  from  a 
turgescence  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  this 
is  to  be  obviated  by  bleeding,  both  gene- 
rally and  topically,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter ; by  an  abstemious  diet  and  pro- 
per exercise;  and  by  a seton  in  the  neck. 

When  the  predisposition  is  owing  to  a 
state  of  debility,  we  are  to  obviate  and 
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prevent  its  effects,  by  recommending  the 
patient  to  breatlie  a cool  air,  to  make  use 
of  a generous,  nutritive  diet,  to  take  daily 
exercise  adapted  to  his  strength,  and  to  go 
freeiuently  into  a cold  bath.  Besides 
adopting  these  steps,  he  should  enter  into 
a regular  course  of  antispasmodics,  and 
astringent  and  tonic  medicines. 

The  antispasmodics  in  general  use  are 
valerian,  castor,  musk,  ether,  arnica, 
opium,  &c.,  given  in  the  following  combi- 
nations : — Take 

Dill  water,  one  ounce  and  a half  ; 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  thirty 
drops ; 

Tincture  of  castor,  one  drachm ; 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  thirty  drops. 
Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  Or,  take 

Infusion  of  cascarilla  bark,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  thirty 
drops ; 

Tincture  of  columba,  two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  henbane,  twenty-two  drops. 
Mix  them  for  a draught. 

A combination  of  opium  and  valerian, 
or  of  opium  and  musk,  as  follows,  will  be 
likely  to  prove  very  useful : — Take 

Musk, 

Castor,  of  each  ten  grains  ; 

Opium,  half  a grain ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to  form 
a bolus,  which  may  be  taken  every  six 
hours.  Or,  take 

Oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  take  twenty  drops,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  in  a little  water. 

In  particular  should  these  be  given  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  expected  paroxysm, 
and  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  in- 
creasing the  dose  in  a gradual  manner,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  or  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  fits. 

Where  the  disease  depends  upon  a ple- 
thoric state,  it  would  be  highly  improper 
to  make  use  of  opium,  but  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  opium  will  prove  a safe  and 
powerful  remedy.  "Wlien  given  in  large 
doses,  such  as  two  grains  in  substance,  or 
sixty  or  seventy  drops  in  the  tincture,  on 
the  approach  of  a fit,  it  has  been  known  to 
prevent  it  altogether ; but  should  it  fail 
in  this,  it  will  at  least  lessen  its  violence. 
If  the  stomach  rejects  it,  the  external  use 
of  opium  may  possibly  be  resorted  to  with 
much  advantage,  and  it  may  likewise  be 
employed  in  this  way  during  the  convul- 
sions. ^ The  whole  spine  of  the  back  may 
be  moistened  with  tinctura  opii,  or  a lini- 
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ment,  consisting  of  six  grains  of  pure 
opium,  well  triturated  with  a little  prepared 
lard,  may  be  rubbed  in. 

As'  a tonic,  the  cinchona  bark  has  been 
much  recommended  in  the  cure  of  this 
disease.  When  taken  for  a constancy,  it 
m^  be  combined  with  valerian  ; as,  take 
Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  ten 
drachms ; 

Compound  tincture  of  the  same,  two 
drachms ; 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  thirty 
drops. 

Mix  these  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  thrice 
a-day. 

The  preparations  of  iron  most  used  are, 
the  ferri  sulphas,  and  the  ferrum  ammo- 
niacum,  as  for  instance ; — Take 

Ammoniated  iron,  ten  to  fifteen  grains ; 
Extract  of  gentian,  ten  grains ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form  a bolus ; 
"Winch  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day.  Or,  take 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  iron,  twenty- 
two  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in 
a glass  of  water ; 

which  may  be  increased  gradually  to  as 
much  as  the  stomach  can  bear. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  is  much  recommended, 
and  may  be  given  as  follows ; — Take 
Oxide  of  zinc,  twelve  grains  ; 
Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  fifteen 
grains; 

Powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them,  and  divide  the  powder  into 
twelve  papers,  of  which  take  one  dose 
three  times  a-day.  Or,  take 

Oxide  of  zinc,  twenty-four  grains ; 
Extract  of  gentian,  half  a drachm ; 
Syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form  the  mass ; 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  pills,  of 
which  two  may  be  taken  morning  and 
evening;  with  one  ounce  and  a half  of  a 
decoction  of  Peruvian  bark. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  found  a 
valuable  medicine  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy, 
even  where  the  disease  has  been  of  many 
years  standing,  and  has  resisted  the  power 
of  other  medicines,  when  given,  such  as — 
Take 

Nitrate  of  silver,  three  grains ; dissolve 
it  in  a few  drops  of 
Distilled  water ; then  add 
Crumb  of  bread,  a sufficiency  to  form  a 
mass ; 

Wliich  is  to  be  made  into  twenty  pills. 
The  dose  may  be  from  one  to  two,  twice 
or  thrice  a-d:iy. 

The  diet  in  epilepsy  should  consist  of 
such  things  as  are  light,  nutritive,  and  easy 
of  digestion,  taking  care  to  avoid  whatever 
is  apt  to  prove  flatulent.  During  the. 
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intervals,  the  patient  is  to  keep  himself  as 
cheerful  and  tranquil  as  possible,  carefully 
guarding  against  all  violent  passions,  or 
other  emotions,  and  ho  should  take  care 
never  to  put  himself  in  a hazardous  situa- 
tion, lest  a fit  should  happen  to  attack  him 
at  that  period.  Rubbing  the  nose,  tem- 
ples, and  pit  of  the  stomach  with  ether, 
may  possibly  help  to  abbreviate  the  fit  by 
its  action  on  the  olfactory  organ. 

ERYSIPELAS.  This  is  an  inflamma- 
tory affection,  accompanied  usually  with 
drowsiness,  often  with  delirium  when  the 
face  is  affected,  and  with  a fever  of  a few 
days’  continuance. 

Symptoms. — In  slight  cases,  where  it 
attacks  the  extremities,  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance with  a roughness,  heat,  pain,  and 
redness  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  pale 
when  the  finger  is  pressed  upon  it,  and 
again  returns  to  its  former  colour  when  it 
is  removed.  If  the  attack  he  mild,  these 
symptoms  will  continue  only  for  a few 
days  ; the  surface  of  the  part  affected  will 
become  yellow,  the  outer  skin  will  fall  off 
in  scales,  and  no  further  inconvenience 
will  he  experienced.  But  if  the  attack 
has  been  severe,  there  will  ensue  pains  in 
the  head  and  hack,  great  heat,  thirst,  and 
restlessness,  the  part  affected  will  slightly 
swell,  and  about  the  fourth  day  a number 
of  little  vesicles,  containing  a limpid,  and 
in  some  cases  a yellow  fluid,  will  arise. 
In  unfavourable  cases,  blisters  are  formed, 
which  sometimes  degenerate  into  obstinate 
ulcers,  which  now  and  then  become  gan- 
grenous. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it 
comes  on  with  chilliness,  succeeded  by 
heat,  restlessness,  thirst,  and  other  febrile 
symptoms,  with  a drowsiness,  or  tendency 
to  delirium,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent 
and  full.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days 
a fiery  redness  appears  on  some  pai-t  of  the 
face,  and  tliis  at  length  extends  to  the 
scalp,  and  then  gradualljr  down  the  neck, 
leaving  a tumefaction  in  every  part  the 
redness  has  occupied.  The  whole  face  at 
length  becomes  turgid,  and  the  eyelids  are 
so  much  swelled  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  sight.  The  fever  is  increased  as  the 
latter  extends,  and  the  disposition  to  deli- 
rium is  sometimes  so  increased  as  to  en- 
danger life. 

Causes. — It  is  brought  on  liy  several 
causes  that  are  apt  to  excite  inflammation, 
such  as  injuries  of  all  kinds,  the  external 
application  of  acrid  matter  to  the  skin,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  obstructed  perspiration, 
suppressed  evacuations,  and  the  presence 
of  irritating  matter  in  the  priniie  viic. 
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irealmciit. — If  the  skin  is  liot  and  dry, 
the  pulse  full,  strong,  hard,  and  frequent, 
and  the  head  att'ected  with  severe  pain, 
stupor,  or  delirium,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  recourse  to  bleeding,  cooling  purga- 
tives, diaphoretics,  and  an  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  But  in  old  or  infirm  constitu- 
tions, or  when  the  disease  is  merely  local, 
and  does  not  affect  the  head,  bleeding 
will  be  improper. 

As  erysipelas  fever  often  terminates  by 
sweat,  mild  diaphoretics,  combined  as  fol- 
lows, should  be  used  : — Take 

Camphorated  mixture,  one  ounce ; 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 
drachms ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  eighteen 
drops ; 

Syrup,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  into  a draught,  to  he  taken 
every  four  hours ; drinking  plentifully  of 
thin  gruel,  or  warm  barley  water. 

In  cases  where  the  head  and  face  are 
affected,  mustard  applied  to  the  feet  -will 
be  highly  advisable. 

As  vesicles  of  various  sizes  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  the  most  proper  ap- 
plication will  be  some  d^  meal  powder — 
such  as  starch,  wheat  flour,  oatmeal,  or 
chalk  ; hut  oatmeal  may  perhaps  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  rest,  on  account  of  its  not 
being  likely  to  cake  and  become  hard. 
External  applications,  which  reduce  the 
heat  of  the  sldn,  will  also  be  advantageous. 
Cooling  lotions — as  equal  parts  of  the 
liquor  ammon.  acetatis  in  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  rineg^r  and  campho- 
rated spirits,  might  also  be  employed  with 
much  benefit,  and  relief  to  the  feelings  of 
the  patient. 

WTien  effusion  is  found  to  have  oc- 
curred in  any  considerable  quantity,  it 
should  he  discharged  by  making  a small 
opening. 

WTien,  however,  erysipelas  arises  in 
advanced  life,  or  a weak,  delicate  habit, 
and  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of 
irritation — such  as  depression  of  strength, 
a quick  small  pulse,  &c.,  bark  of  cinchona, 
mineral  acids,  snake  root,  camphor,  aro- 
matic confection,  and  wine,  should  be 
used.  If  the  disease  is  mild,  and  un.ac- 
companied  with  fever,  it  will  1h?  sufficient 
for  the  patient  to  keep  within  doors, 
without  being  confined  to  bed. 

When  the  inflammatory  s_\nuptoms  run 
high,  the  diet  should  consist  of  light 
nourishing  things — such  ns  preparations 
of  barley,  sago,  tajiioca.  rice.  Indian  arrow- 
root,  panada,  and  the  like.  The  drink 
should  be  lemonade,  (amarind-heverage. 
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or  barley  water  acidulated  with  some 
vegetable  acid ; but  in  those  cases  ^n'liere 
sjTuptoms  of  irritation  prevail,  a more 
generous  diet,  such  as  animal  broths  and 
a moderate  use  of  wine,  will  be  advisable. 

EXCESSIVE  PERSPIRATION, 
(Ephidrosis.)  Tliis  is  commonly  owing 
to  general  weakness  and  debility,  accom- 
panied with  a preternatural  determination 
to  the  sui’face  of  the  body.  It  is  gene- 
rally to  be  met  with  in  the  last  stage  of 
prilmonary  consumption. 

Treatment. — The  cime  of  this  complaint 
is  to  be  effected  by  covering  the  body 
lightly  with  apparel  and  bed-clothes ; by 
keeping  the  chamber  of  a moderate  tem- 
perature; by  determining  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  by  means  of  diuretics  and 
gentle  laxatives ; and,  lastly,  by  strength- 
ening the  system  by  chalybeates  and 
other  tonic  medicines,  cold  bathing,  avoid- 
ing at  the  same  time  too  long  an  indul- 
gence in  bed,  and  the  use  of  warm  slops. 

In  the  colliquative  sweating  which  at- 
tends hectic  fever,  the  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  much  employed. 

EXCORIATIONS  AND  ULCERA- 
TIONS IN  INFANTS.  From  a neg- 
lect of  proper  cleanliness,  children  are 
very  apt  to  become  chafed  in  the  wrinkles 
of  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  the 
groin. 

To  remedy  occurrences  of  this  nature, 
it  will  be  proper  to  bathe  the  excoriated 
parts  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  a little 
warm  milk  and  water,  and  afterwards  to 
sprinkle  them  with  some  absorbent  pow- 
der, such  as  calamine,  laying  over  all  a 
bit  of  scorched  linen  rag.  Where  the 
excoriation  is  very  considerable,  a wash 
composed  of  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
and  one  of  common  water,  may  be  used. 
A little  of  the  ceratum  plumbi  superace- 
tatis,  spread  upon  fine  Hnt,  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a dressing.  We  are,  however, 
to  be  cautious  in  drying  up  discharges 
behind  the  ears  in  infants,  as  very  bad 
consequences  have  been  observed  to  ensue 
from  making  use  of  repellent  applications 
in  such  cases. 

In  some  children  of  a gross  habit  of 
body,  and  particularly  about  the  time  of 
teething,  a species  of  excoriation,  extend- 
ing low  down  in  the  neck,  is  apt  to  take 
place,  which  at  length  degenerates  into 
large  deep  sores,  not  unfrequently  ter- 
minating in  gangrene.  Here  fomenta- 
tions of  cinchona  bark  will  be  necessary; 
and  we  should  at  the  same  time  administer 
its  powder  internally. 

When  ulcerations  ensue,  and  they  arc 


large  and  painful,  fomentations  of  poppy 
heads  boiled  in  milk  will  prove  beneficial. 
Should  they  shew  no  disposition  to  heal 
after  such  treatment,  some  mercurial  ap- 
plication may  be  used,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — Take 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  one  drachm  ; 

Elderfiower  ointment,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  use  as  an  ointment.  Or, 
take 

White  precipitated  mercury,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Spermaceti  ointment,  half  an  oixnce. 
IMix  them. 

This  may  be  laid  on  morning  and 
evening,  spread  on  a bit  of  soft  lint. 
'Where  alteratives  are  necessary,  small 
doses  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  with 
the  testacea,  may  be  given  ; but  in  these 
cases,  as  in  all  others  where  other  than 
the  most  simple  remedies  and  the  most 
simple  treatment  are  prescribed,  do  not 
neglect  calling  in  good  medical  aid. 

Excoriations  or  the  Nippi.es.  From 
the  constant  state  of  irritation  in  which 
these  parts  are  kept  with  those  who  give 
suck,  excoriations  are  very  apt  to  happen. 
"When  they  do  arise,  the  parts  should  be 
washed  two  or  three  times  a day  with  a 
diluted  solution  of  alum,  the  superacetate 
of  lead,  or  a few  drops  of  the  liquor  plumbi 
acetatis  in  rose  water,  and  then  be 
sprinkled  with  a little  powder  of  cala- 
mine ; or  they  may  be  dressed  with  a 
little  of  the  following  preparation ; — Take 

Sub-horate  of  soda,  half  a drachm  ; 

Honey,  half  an  ounce ; 

Wheaten  flour,  a sufficiency  to  give  the 
whole  a proper  consistence. 

To  prevent  the  sore  from  being  aggra- 
vated by  sticking  to  the  clothes,  a little 
cup  made  of  wax  may  be  laid  over  the 
nipple,  which  is  the  part  most  apt  to 
suffer.  If  only  one  nipple  is  affected,  the 
child  may  be  confined  to  the  other ; but 
if  both  are  affected,  the  female  must  desist 
from  the  duties  of  a mother  until  the  ex- 
coriations are  somewhat  healed ; taking 
care,  however,  to  have  her  breasts  drawm 
regularly  twice  or  thrice  a day.  As  long 
as  there  is  a necessity  of  applying  any  of 
the  preparations  of  lead  to  the  nipples,  it 
wUl  be  prudent  not  to  give  suck  to  the 
child,  as  it  might  be  materially  injured 
by  it.  When  this  'cannot,  however,  be 
dispensed  with,  the  parts  should  be  well 
washed  with  a little  warm  water  each 
time  previous  to  giving  the  child  the 
breast. 

EYES,  INFLAMMATION  OF 

THE,  (OmiTiiAi.MiA.)  In  this  disorder 
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the  inflammation  is  seated  either  in  the 
membrane  of  the  eye,  its  deep  seated  parts, 
muscles,  and  the  lachrymal  gland,  or  in 
the  suhaceoiis  glands  placed  in  the  edges 
of  the  eyelids;  but  sometimes  all  these 
parts  are  affected  in  consequence  of  sym- 
pathy ; and  it  rarely  happens  that  any  of 
these  suffer  in  a considerable  degi'ee  with- 
out the  inflammation  extending  further. 

Symptoms.  — The  eommon  ophthalmia 
usually  comes  on  w’ith  a sensation  as 
if  some  gritty  particles  had  insinuated 
themselves  under  the  eyelids,  accompanied 
with  great  heat,  redness,  and  pricking, 
darting  pains.  As  it  increases,  the  parts 
swell,  and  the  vessels  become  not  only 
increased  in  size  and  turgid,  but  appear 
more  numerous  than  in  the  natural  state. 
Great  pain  is  excited  upon  the  least  mo- 
tion of  the  ball  of  the  eye ; the  patient 
cannot  bear  the  light ; and  an  effusion  of 
tears  from  the  lachrymal  gland  ensues, 
which  is  of  so  acrid  a nature  as  to  exco- 
riate any  part  on  which  it  happens  to  fall. 
These  appearances,  after  some  days’  con- 
tinuance, gradually  abate,  and  at  length 
entirely  cease  ; but  in  some  cases  a dis  - 
charge  of  thick  glutinous  matter  ensues, 
which  collects  in  considerable  quantities 
about  the  angles  of  the  eye,  particularly 
during  sleep.  Where  only  one  eye  has 
been  affected,  it  is  often  succeeded  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  other,  particularly 
in  a scrofulous  habit. 

Causes. — These  are,  external  injuries ; 
such  as  blows,  contusions,  and  wounds  on 
the  eye  ; extraneous  bodies,  of  an  irritat- 
ing nature,  introduced  under  the  eye- 
lids ; exposure  to  bleak  winds  and  cold ; 
little  inflammatory  tumours,  called  sties, 
which  rise  on  the  eyelids  ; various  acrid 
fumes — such  as  the  smoke  of  pitcoal,  that 
of  wood,  turf,  &c. ; too  free  a use  of  vinous 
and  spirituous  liquors  ; the  suppression  of 
accustomed  discharges ; the  long  applica- 
tion of  a strong  light,  or  fixed  attention 
to  minute  objects. 

Treatment. — It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  observe,  that  when  inflammation  of  the 
eye  has  arisen  from  any  extraneous  body 
getting  into  the  eye — as  particles  of  sand, 
dust,  lime  or  metal,  small  flies,  the  hairs 
of  the  eyelids,  &c.,  the  irritating  cause 
ought  immediately  to  be  removed,  and  the 
part  defended  from  the  light  by  the  pa- 
tient’s wearing  a deep  shade  of  green  silk, 
and  sitting  in  a darkened  room. 

After  topical  bleeding,  some  purgative 
remedies  may  be  taken,  and  be  repeated 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  as  long  as  ma^^ 
be  ft)und  necessary.  A few  grains  of 
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calomel,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
jalap, •)!’  a solution  of  any  of  the  neutral 
salts,  will  best  answer  the  purpose. 

When  the  complaint  1ms  arisen  from 
exposure  to  cold,  or  other  causes  suppres- 
sing the  perspiration,  it  is  probable  that 
the  patient  may  benefit  from  small  doses 
of  antimony,  so  as  to  excite  perspiration. 
Foot  bathing  may  also  be  employed  with 
the  same  intention.  To  abate  the  inflam- 
mation and  irritation,  it  is  usual  to  Imve 
recourse  to  the  frequent  application  of 
some  cooling  and  astringent  wash,  which 
is  applied  to  the  eye  by  means  of  an  eye 
cup,  or  by  wet  pledgets.  Any  of  the 
following  lotions  may  be  used  : — Take 

Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Acetate  of  lead,  of  each  eight  grains ; 

Distilled  water,  sLx  ounces. 

Mix  them  for  a wash  for  the  ej’^es.  Or,  take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Rose  water,  of  each  two  ounces ; 

Camphor  mixture,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

Where  the  pain  is  very  acute,  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  the  vinous  tmcture  of  opium 
may  be  added  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
applications  ; or  the  eyes  may  be  bathed 
frequently  with  a decoction  of  bruised 
poppy-heads.  In  such  cases  an  internal 
use  of  opium  will  also  be  adnsable  ; and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  taken  in  doses  of  a 
quarter  of  a grain,  repeated  every  four  or 
six  hours. 

When  the  disease  is  foimd  not  to  yield 
to  bleeding,  both  general  and  topical,  duly 
repeated,  purgatives,  emetics,  and  fomen- 
tations, it  will  be  proper  to  put  a blister 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the 
ear  on  the  side  of  the  eye  which  is 
affected,  supposing  only  one  to  be  dis- 
eased ; and  to  promote  a proper  discharge, 
it  ought  to  be  dressed  with  some  stimu- 
lating liniment,  as,  take 

Resin  cerate,  one  ounce ; 

Cerate  of  Spanish  fly,  tlmee  drachms. 

Mix  them  into  the  form  of  an  ointment. 
Or,  take 

Savine  cerate,  one  ounce. 

In  those  cases  where  the  disorder  ap- 
pears to  be  constitutional,  or  to  be  kept 
up  by  any  acrunonious  humour  in  the  habit, 
a seton  m the  neck  will  be  advisable.  As 
the  eyelids,  when  inflamed,  arc  apt  to  be 
glued,  together  by  a thick,  glutinous 
matter,  which  is  secreted,  their  ed^s 
should  be  anointed  with  a little  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — Take 

Prepared  tutt}^  one  drachm  ; 

Spermaceti  ointment,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them. 
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Or,  take 

Prepared  lard,  one  ounce ; 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  half  a drachm. 

Mi.x  them. 

In  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  everything 
which  might  occasion  mritation ; for  which 
reason,  the  patient  ought  to  be  confined 
to  a dark  chamber,  or,  at  least,  he  should 
wear  a blind  of  green  silk  over  the  eye, 
to  pi'cvent  a great  glare  of  light ; and.  he 
ought  likewise  to  abstain  from  reading, 
writing,  and  from  all  food  of  a heating 
or  stimulating  nature,  and  the  use  of 
vinous  or  spirituous  liquors. 

In  severe  cases  the  diet  should  be  very 
spare  and  lig'ht,  and  the  drink  consist 
chiefly  of  some  mild  farinaceous  decoc- 
tion, M'hich,  while  it  allays  tliirst  and  sup- 
plies sufllcient  nourishment,  tends  both  to 
moderate  excitement  and  to  promote  per- 
spiration. 

After  the  removal  of  the  disorder,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  means  to 
prevent  its  return,  by  continuing  the  use 
of  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  the  inser- 
tion of  an  issue.  In  some  instances,  when 
it  is  connected  with  a debilitated  habit, 
the  best  means  of  preventing  its  return 
. are  those  which  tend  to  strengthen  the 
vessels  of  the  eye,  or  the  system  in  ge- 
neral. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  means 
is  the  cold  bath,  which  may  be  employed 
either  by  immersing  the  whole  body,  or 
by  washing  the  head  in  cold  water,  once 
or  twice  a day.  The  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  eyes  themselves,  or  of  any 
astringent  wash,  by  means  of  an  eye-cup, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  may  likewise  be 
serviceable  in  preventing  the  return  of 
ophthalmia,  or  removing  it  after  it  has 
become  habitual.  Cinchona  bark  and 
other  tonics  will  also  have  a good  effect. 
The  following  lotion  in  this  case  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit : — 

Spring  water,  half  a pint ; 

Brandy,  a table -spoonful ; 

Vinegar,  a tea-spoonful. 

FACE,  PIMPLED  AND  BLOTCH- 
ED. These  appear  on  the  face,  especially 
on  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  some- 
times also  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and 
upper  parts  of  the  breast,  but  never  de- 
scend to  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  or 
to  the  extremities.  It  is  common  to  both 
sexes ; but  the  most  severe  form  of  it  is 
seen  in  young  men. 

Treatment. — The  affection  being  gene- 


rally local,  is  to  be  treated  by  external 
applications;  as  lotions  containing  alcohol, 
strengthened  or  reduced  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  is  another  species 
of  pimples,  which  are  larger  as  well  as 
more  indurated  and  permanent.  These 
are  of  a conical  form,  and  ai’e  occasionally 
somewhat  acuminated,  as  if  tending  to 
suppuration,  being  at  the  same  time  of  a 
bright  roseate  hue ; but  many  of  them 
continue  for  a great  length  of  time  in  a 
hard  elevated  state.  They  are,  however, 
always  tender  to  the  touch ; so  that  wash- 
ing the  face,  shaving,  the  friction  of  the 
clothes,  &c.,  produce  pain.  The  disease 
in  its  most  severe  form  exhibits  the  erup- 
tion nearly  covering  the  face,  breast, 
shoulders,  and  top  of  the  back. 

The  general  health  does  not  suffer  even 
under  this  aggi’avated  form  of  the  erup- 
tion. Many  persons,  however,  are  liable 
to  disorders  of  the  bowels  and  stomach, 
to  hemorrhoids,  and  some  even  to  pul- 
monary consumption.  Its  first  appearance, 
too,  is  frequently  ascribed  to  some  ii’re- 
gularity  of  diet. 

Treatment. — By  a steady  use  of  exter- 
nal stimulants,  combined  with  a proper 
regulation  of  diet  and  exercise,  this  species 
of  blotches  is  often  greatly  alleviated. 
A spirituous  lotion,  at  first  a little  diluted, 
and  containing  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury, 
in  the  proportion  of  a grain  and  somewhat 
less  to  the  ounce  of  the  vehicle,  is  oftefi 
very  beneficial.  Other  stimulants  may 
be  used ; as,  for  instance,  take 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce ; 

Solution  of  potass,  two  drachms  ; 

Bose  water,  six  ounces  and  a half. 

Mix  them.  Let  this  wash  be  used  three 
or  four  times  a day.  Or,  take 

Mixture  of  bitter  almonds,  five  ounces 
and  a half; 

Camphorated  spirit,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a wash. 

In  general,  it  will  be  found  requisite  to 
augment  the  activity  of  all  these  applica- 
tions in  the  progress  of  the  treatment. 

The  diet  should  be  good,  light,  and 
nutritious,  but  not  stimulating ; consist- 
ing of  animal  food,  with  well-dressed 
vegetables,  and  the  farinacea,  wine  and 
fermented  liquors  being  omitted,  or  taken 
with  great  moderation. 

In  some  inveterate  cases,  an  increased 
amendment  has  been  observed  when,  in 
addition  to  the  external  treatment  indi- 
cated, small  doses  of  soda,  sulphur,  and 
antimony,  are  taken  : — 
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Washed  sulplmr,  half  a drachm  ; 

Suhearhonate  of  soda,  from  one  scruple 
to  half  a drachm  ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  the  sixth  of  a 
grain. 

Mix  them.  This  powder  is  to  he  taken 
morning  and  night.  Or,  take 

Suhearhonate  of  soda,  twenty-five 
grains  ; 

Washed  sulphur,  two  scruples; 

Antimoni.al  powder,  one  grain, 
hlix  them,  and  take  this  powder  twice 
daily. 

FALLING  OF  THE  FUNDA- 
MENT IN  CHILDREN,  (Prolapsus- 
ANi.)  This  disease  is  often  met  with  in 
children  of  a weak  hahit,  or  who  have 
heen  much  afflicted  with  severe  purgings. 
It  is  also  a frequent  consequence  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  rectum,  arising  from  the  nest- 
ling of  ascarides  in  the  gut. 

Treatment. — Considerable  advantages 
have  heen  experienced  from  a frequent 
use  of  astringent  injections ; as,  take 

Decoction  of  oak  hark,  four  ounces  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  twelve  to  fifteen 
drops. 

Mix  them  for  an  injection.  Or,  for  the 
same  purpose,  take 

Lime  water. 

Infusion  of  galls,  of  each  two  ounces ; 

Vinous  tincture  of  opium,  twelve  drops. 

The  same  may  he  used  as  a wash  to 
the  protruded  parts ; after  which  they 
may  he  sprinkled  with  a little  Armenian 
hole,  powdered  very  fine,  and  then  re- 
duced. To  effect  this,  the  protruded  parts 
should  first  he  well  fomented  wth  a de- 
coction of  poppy -heads  ; after  which  a 
gradual  and  general  compression  of  the 
protruded  gut  is  to  he  made,  that  it  may 
thereby  he  reduced  and  placed  within  the 
anus.  In  children  it  is  often  difficult  to 
reduce  the  last  folds  if  the  finger  is  pushed 
through  the  orifice ; for  when  it  is  again 
withdrawn,  the  gut  slips  dowm.  A piece  of 
stiff  paper  may,  therefore,  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a cone,  and  its  point  softened  by 
wetting  it,  and  the  whole  surface  should 
also  be  oiled.  Having  done  this,  it  should 
then  he  placed  upon  the  point  of  the 
finger,  and  so  made  to  push  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  gut  within  the  anus ; the  cone 
will,  after  this,  slip  out  easily,  without 
bringing  down  the  gut  with  it. 

The  child  should  not  he  permitted  to 
strain,  nor  take  the  usual  position  at  stool. 
It  should  be  kept  in  the  erect  posture,  and 
his  hips  ought  to  ho  held  together,  so  as 
to  compress  and  support  the  gut. 
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With  the  view  of  strengthening  the 
parts,  the  debility  of  which  is  in  general 
to  he  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  this 
disease,  not  only  cold  hatlis,  in  a general 
way,  hut  likewise  cold  water  should  he 
thrown  more  directly  on  the  buttocks  and 
loins  of  the  child.  Besides  these,  tonics, 
such  as  steel,  myrrh,  and  the  cinchona 
hark,  should  he  given. 

[Tills  distressing  inconvenience  is  not 
confined  to  children;  hut  when  it  appears 
in  adults,  the  same  treatment  may  he 
observed.] 

FAINTING,  (Syncope.)  This  means 
a decreased  action,  and  sometimes  a total 
cessation,  of  the  pulse  and  respiration. 

Symptoms. — It  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
anxiety,  a sense  of  fulness  ascending  from 
the  stomach  towards  the  head,  confusion 
of  ideas,  dimness  of  sight,  and  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  fainting,  and  sometimes 
vomiting  or  convulsions. 

Causes. — Sudden  and  violent  emotions 
of  the  mind,  pungent  and  other  kinds  of 
odours,  derangement  of  the  stomach,  de- 
bility from  preceding  disorders,  blood- 
letting, hsemon-hages,  organic  affections 
of  the  heart,  such  as  aneurisms,  &c. 

Treatment. — During  the  paroxysm,  the 
nostrils  are  to  he  stimulated  with  volatile  ' 
spirits,  or  salts,  and  the  face  to  be  sprinkled 
with  cold  w'ater.  Where  fainting  arises 
in  consequence  of  haemorrhage,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  a recumbent  posture ; 
and  in  all  cases  a free  admission  of  pure 
cool  air  should  he  allow'ed.  If  the  disease 
be  the  consequence  of  debility,  or  defec- 
tive excitement,  the  system  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  use  of  hark,  sulphuric 
acid,  stomachic  hitters,  and  chalyheates, 
together  with  cold  bathing.  It  need 
hardly  he  mentioned  that  all  exciting 
causes  should  he  as  much  as  possible 
avoided. 

FEVER,  INTERMITTENT.  A 
fever  is  said  to  he  intermittent  when  it 
consists  of  a succession  of  paroxysms,  l)e- 
tween  each  of  w'hich  there  is  a distinct 
and  perfect  intermission  from  fever  symp- 
toms. 

Different  names  have  heen  applied  to 
this  sort  of  fever,  according  to  the  distance 
of  time  observed  between  the  periods  of 
its  return.  When  it  comes  on  within  the 
space  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
called  a quotidian  ; when  it  returns  every 
other  day,  or  there  is  a space  of  forty- 
eight  hours  between  its  attacks,  it  is 
called  a tertian  ; and  when  it  takes  place 
on  the  first  and  fourth  day,  with  an  in- 
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teiTal  of  seventy-two  hours,  it  is  named  a 
quartan. 

Sympt(ms. — The  cold  stage  commences 
with  languor,  a sense  of  debility,  and 
slowness  in  motion ; frequent  yawning 
and  stretching,  and  an  aversion  to  food. 
The  face  and  the  extremities  become  pale, 
the  features  shrink,  the  bulk  of  every  ex- 
ternal part  is  diminished,  and  the  skin 
over  the  whole  body  appears  constricted, 
as  if  cold  had  been  applied  to  it.  At 
length  the  person  feels  very  cold,  as  if 
universal  rigors  came  on ; the  respiration  is 
small,  frequent,  and  anxious  ; the  urine 
is  almost  colourless  ; sensibility  is  greatly 
impaired,  and  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent, 
and  often  irregular. 

These  symptoms  abating  after  a shoi't 
time,  the  second  stage  commences  with  an 
increase  of  heat  over  the  whole  body, 
I'edness  of  the  face,  dryness  of  the  skin, 
thirst,  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  the 
temples,  anxiety,  and  restlessness ; the 
respiration  is  fuller  and  more  free,  but 
still  frequent ; the  tongue  is  frirred,  and 
the  pulse  has  become  regular,  hard,  and 
full.  If  the  attack  has  been  very  severe, 
delirium  will  sometimes  arise.  When 
these  symptoms  have  continued  for  some 
time,  a moisture  breaks  out  on  the  fore- 
head, and  by  degrees  becomes  a sweat, 
and  this  at  length  extends  over  the  whole 
body.  As  this  sweat  continues  to  flow, 
the  heat  of  the  body  abates,  the  thirst 
ceases,  the  urine  deposites  a sediment, 
respiration  is  free  and  full,  and  most  of 
the  functions  are  restored  to  their  ordi- 
nary state  : the  patient  is,  however,  left 
in  a weak  and  wearied  condition.  This 
constitutes  the  third  stage. 

After  a specific  interval,  according  to 
the  species  of  the  ague,  a fresh  paroxysm 
commences  in  the  manner  just  described, 
which,  when  they  are  of  short  duration, 
and  regular  in  their  occurrence,  a speedy 
recovery  may  be  expected;  but  when 
long,  violent,  and  attended  with  much 
anxiety  and  delirium,  the  event  is  doubt- 
ful. Kelapses  are  of  very  common  oc- 
currence. 

Causes. — Marsh  miasma,  or  the  effluvia 
arising  from  stagnant  water  or  marshy 
ground,  when  acted  upon  by  heat.  A 
watery,  poor  diet,  great  fatigue,  long 
watching,  intemperance,  grief,  much 
anxiety,  debility,  exposure  to  cold,  lying 
in  damp  rooms  or  beds,  wearing  damp 
linen,  a warm  moist,  or  cold  damp  atmo- 
sphere, the  suppression  of  some  long  ac- 
customed evacuation,  and  the  recession 
of  eruptions  and  preceding  diseases,  have 


been  eonsidered  as  the  general  exciting 
causes  of  intermittent  fever. 

Treatment. — The  objects  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittents  are,  first,  to  put  as 
speedy  as  possible  a stop  to  the  fit  when 
it  has  taken  place ; and,  secondly,  during 
the  intermission  to  prevent  its  return.  To 
obtain  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  warm  diluent 
liquids  and  cordial  diaphoretics,  as,  for 
instance,  take 

Camphorated  mixture,  twelve  drachms ; 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  five  grains ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  about 
fifteen  drops  ; 

Common  syrup,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them.  One  of  these  draughts  is  to 
be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Or, 
take 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scniple  ; 

Lemon  juice,  sufficient  to  saturate  it ; 

Cinnamon  water,  two  drachms  ; 

Pure  water,  one  ounce ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  one-sixth  of  a 
grain ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

Then  fomentations,  or  bottles  filled  with 
hob  water  applied  to  the  feet,  or  the  more 
general  remedy  of  a vapour  bath.  Should, 
notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the 
febrile  symptoms  run  high,  gentle  dia- 
phoretics, in  small  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  may  then  be  made  use  of  as  fol- 
lows : — Take 

Juiee  of  lemon,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple,  or 
enough  to  saturate  it  ; 

Mint  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  the  sixth  of  a 
grain ; 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  which  is  to  be 
repeated  every  three  hours.  Or,  take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 
drachms ; 

Cinnamon  water,  two  drachms  ; 

Pure  water,  five  di'achms ; 

Wine  of  tartai'ized  antimony,  fifteen 
drops ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effect  of  these 
remedies,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  fre- 
quently of  tepid  diluting  liquors.  Where 
there  is  much  nausea  and  vomiting,  the 
stomach  may  be  cleansed  with  one  or  two 
basinfuls  of  chamomile  tea.  If  incom- 
nioded  by  a coif^b,  attended  with  a pain 
in  the  side,  afiecting  the  breathing,  a 
blister  may  be  applied  ; and  .should  these 
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afVections  not  be  relieved  by  the  remedy, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  have  a small 
quantity  of  blood  taken  away.  If  the 
head  beeomes  much  affected,  either  during 
the  paro.Kysms,  or  intermissions,  the  ap- 
plication of  a blister  to  the  back,  and  of 
leeches  to  the  temples,  will  be  advisable. 
Should  there  be  great  coldness  of  tlie  legs, 
with  a sinking  ot  the  pulse,  cataplasms  of 
mustard  may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet  for  a proper  length  of  time. 

_ AVhen  the  intermission  takes  place,  the 
cinchona  bark  is  to  be  given  during  the 
intervals,  in  large  doses.  One  or  two 
drachms  of  the  powder  may  be  taken 
every  hour,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  so 
much,  as  the  benefits  to  be  e.xpected  fi'om 
this  medicine  greatly  depend  on  a large 
quantity  being  administered  in  a short 
space  of  time;  for  five  or  six  ounces  of 
bark  taken  in  a few  days  will  be  attended 
with  a much  better  effect  than  perhaps  as 
many  pounds  taken  in  the  course  of  some 
weeks.  If  it  does  not  sit  easy  on  the 
stomach  in  substance,  a decoction  or  in- 
fusion of  it  must  be  substituted,  or  the 
extract  may  be  taken  as  follows,  joining  a 
few  drops  of  dilutedsulphuric  acid : — Take 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark,  fifteen  grains ; 

Decoction  of  the  same,  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Tincture  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 
every  other  hour. 

Where  the  intermissions  between  the 
paroxysgis  are  long,  as  in  the  tertian  and 
quartan  fever,  the  bark  should  be  delayed 
being  taken  until  witlfin  eight  hours  or 
so  of  the  accession  of  the  cold  fit.  If  all 
the  mentioned  forms  of  taking  the  bark 
are  nauseated  and  rejected  by  the  stomach, 
it  may  be  given  in  clysters,  in  which  form 
it  likewise  proves  very  efficacious.  For 
this  purpose,  about  a drachm  of  its  e.xtract, 
dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  in  order  to  its  being 
longer  retained,  will  be  most  proper.  F or 
the  cure  of  intermittents  in  children,  the 
bark  has  sometimes  proved  effectual  when 
applied  externally,  by  putting  the  powder 
of  it  into  a quilted  waistcoat.  In  most 
intermittents  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
best  practice  to  unite  opium  with  the 
cinchona  bark,  as  it  would  enable  the 
stomach  to  bear  much  larger  doses  of  the 
latter,  and  likewise  add  very  considerably 
to  its  good  effects. 

In  intermittents  of  long  continuance, 
where  the  person  is  advanced  in  years,  and 
weak,  the  habit  phlegmatic,  the  season 
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rainy,  and  the  situation  damp,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  an  addition  of  snake  root 
and  some  warm  aromatic  to  the  cinchona 
bark,  in  the  followinir  combination  : — 
Take 

I’eruvian  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce ; 

I’ure  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  it  over  a slow  fire  until  reduced  to 
half  a pint ; strain  it,  and  when  cool  add 

Tincture  of  snake  root, 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  six 
drachms  of  each. 

Mix  them,  and  take  three  large  spoonfuls 
for  a dose  several  times  a day.  And 
when  the  symptoms  have  more  of  an 
inflammatory  tendency,  it  may  be  given 
with  a small  portion  of  the  potassa;  sub- 
carbonas,  as  follows  : — Take 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains ; 

SjTup  of  marshmallows,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them.  This  draught  may  be  taken 
every  four  hours. 

In  all  cases  of  intermittents,  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  that  the  recurrence  of  pa- 
roxysms be  stopped  for  once  or  twice  by 
the  use  of  the  bark  ; a relapse  is  com- 
monly to  be  expected,  and  it  should  there- 
fore be  prevented  by  a continued  exhibi- 
tion of  the  medicine  at  proper  inten’als. 
Even  for  some  weeks  al'ter  the  disease 
appears  to  be  removed,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  take  a little  of  it  occasionally, 
particularly  in  damp  weather,  or  durhig 
the  prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind.  In 
intermittents,  where,  from  flatulency,  dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen,  or  costiveness,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
laxatives,  something  of  a warm  aromatic 
nature  may  be  given ; as,  for  instance,  take 

Powdered  rhubarb,  fifteen  grains  ; 

Compound  powder  of  cmnamon,  five 
grains. 

Mix  them.  Or,  take 

Infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  two  drachms ; 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  one 
drachm. 

hlix  them  into  a draught,  which  should 
be  taken  during  the  intermissions,  so  th.at 
its  operation  shall  have  coiiscd  before  the 
accession  of  the  next  paroxysm. 

It  often  happens,  when  intermittents 
have  continued  a long  time,  that  scir- 
rhosities  of  the  liver  or  spleen  take  place. 
In  such  a case  it  may  be  projior  to  take 
the  following  remedies  with  the  cinchona 
bark : — Take 
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Peruvian  bai-k,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Powdered  rluibarb,  one  drachm  and  a 
half; 

Subcarbanate  of  soda,  two  drachms  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
electuaiy : 

Of  which  take  about  a tea-spoonful  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

If  these  do  not  answer,  mercury  must 
be  administered  : — Take 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  (calomel,)  one 
grain  ; 

Opium  confection,  three  grains. 

Form  these  into  a pill,  to  be  taken  every 
night.  Or,  take 

Mercurial  pill,  three  grains  ; 

Opiate  pill,  two  grains. 

Form  them  into  a pill,  to  be  taken  as  the 
former. 

A small  dose  should  be  given  every 
night,  so  as  just  to  affect  the  mouth  ; but 
the  tonic  medicines  are  to  be  continued. 
If  the  patient  cannot  take  this  remedy 
internally,  he  must  substitute  its  external 
use  in  the  form  of  unction. 

Dropsy  likewise  arises  sometimes  from 
mere  weakness,  and  is  occasioned  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  disease.  In  such 
instances  it  may  be  removed  by  exhibiting 
the  bark  of  cinchona,  together  with  sto- 
machic bitters,  diuretics,  and  chalybeates. 
As  the  strength  returns,  and  the  patient 
recovers  health,  the  dropsical  appearances 
will  diminish  by  degrees.  During  the 
fits  of  an  intermittent,  the  patient’s 
strength  is  to  be  supported  by  food  of  a 
light  nutritive  nature,  such  as  prepara- 
tions of  barley,  sago,  panada,  and  the  like; 
but  when  the  fit  is  off,  he  may  be  allowed 
animal  food,  and  a moderate  use  of  vine. 
A change  of  air  and  situation  has  some- 
times a happy  effect  in  removing  an  in- 
termittent, particularly  if  from  a low 
marshy  country  to  an  elevated  one.  In 
autumnal  intermittents,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  air  of  a city  or  large  town  is 
more  favourable  than  that  of  the  country, 
owing,  most  likely  to  the  great  number 
of  fires  that  are  always  burning.  When 
none  of  the  viscera  are  affected,  cold 
bathing  may  be  used. 

As  intermittents  are  very  apt  to  re- 
turn, the  patient  should  carefully  avoid 
all  such  causes  as  might  produce  a fresh 
attack.  Should  he  be  troubled  by  a giddi- 
ness of  the  head,  which  is  not  a rare  case, 
even  after  a slight  attack  of  this  fever,  it 
may  generally  be  relieved  by  volatiles, 
and  the  bark  and  wine  : as,  take 


Mint  water,  three  ounces  and  a half ; 

Aromatic  ammoniated  spirit,  forty-five 
drops ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them.  The  dose  may  be  one  large 
spoonful  three  or  four  times  a daj^. 

Fnvjju,  IIemittent.  By  this  is  meant, 
where  the  fevei*  abates,  but  does  not  go 
off  entirely  before  a fresh  attack  ensues  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  where  one  paroxysm 
succeeds  the  other  so  quickly,  that  the 
patient  is  never  without  some  degree  of 
fever.  It  is  to  be  also  observed,  that  the 
remissions  happen  at  very  irregular  pe- 
riods, and  are  of  uncertain  duration, 
being  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes 
shorter. 

Symptoms.  — Preceding  an  attack  of  a 
remittent  fever,  the  patient  is  usually 
heavy  and  languid,  and  is  troubled  with 
anxiety,  listlessness,  sighing,  yawning, 
and  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.  On 
its  accession  he  experiences  severe  pain 
in  the  head  and  back,  intense  heat  over 
the  whole  body,  with  thirst,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  great  dejection  of  spirits  ; 
the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes^  and  skin 
appear  yellow  ; there  is  a pain  and  sense 
of  swelling’  about  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach ; nausea,  and  a vomiting  of  bilious 
matter  ensue,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent 
and  small. 

After  a continuance  of  these  symptoms 
for  a time,  the  fever  abates  considerably, 
or  goes  off  imperfectly,  by  a gentle  mois- 
ture diffused  pai’tly  over  the  body ; but 
in  a few  hours  it  returns  with  the  same 
appearances  as  before.  In  this  manner, 
with  exacerbations  and  remissions,  it  pro- 
ceeds at  last  to  a crisis,  or  is  changed  into 
a fever  of  a different  kind.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  mildest  form  imder  which  the 
remittent  fever  ever  makes  its  appeai'ance  ; 
for  some  time  delirium  arises,  or  the  re- 
mission is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  another  pa- 
roxysm, in  which  there  is  a considerable 
aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms.  The 
heat  of  the  body  is  greatly  mcreased,  the 
face  highly  flushed,  the  thirst  excessive, 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a dark  brown 
fur;  respiration  laborious,  the  pulse  quick, 
throbbing,  and  tremulous,  and  delirium 
ensues.  At  the  distance  of  some  time, 
another  short  or  imperfect  remission  again 
takes  place;  but  the  symptoms  return  once 
more  with  redoubled  violence,  and  at 
length  destroy  the  patient. 

Causes. — This  sort  of  fever  is  princi- 
pally induced,  like  the  intermittent,  by 
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marsh  miasma,  or  the  exhalation  arising 
from  stagnant  water  impregnated  with 
the  decaying  remains  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  and  is  most  apt  to  arise 
when  calm,  close,  and  sultry  weather 
quickly  succeeds  heavy  rains,  or  great 
inundations.  In  warm  climates  particu- 
larly,  the  remittent  is  a very  prevalent 
type  of  fever,  and  often  appeal's  under  a 
highly  ag^avated  and  violent  form,  pre- 
vailing epidemically. 

Treatment. — It  would  seem  that  bleed- 
ing is  a necessary  operation  in  this  fever, 
where  the  patient  is  young  and  of  a full 
plethoric  habit ; hut  in  warm  climates  it 
will  be  better  to  omit  it.  In  all  pi’otracted 
cases  of  this  fever,  under  every  climate, 
where  the  pulse  is  weak  and  the  head 
much  affected,  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  temples,  and  blisters,  will  be  more 
advisable  than  general  bleeding.  To 
assist  in  allaying  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
the  patient  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
the  covering  of  his  hed  is  to  be  light,  and 
his  chamber  of  a moderate  temperature, 
by  allowing  a free  admission  of  cool  air 
into  it.  He  should  be  presented  from 
time  to  time  wth  some  cooling  acidulated 
liquor,  such  as  lemonade,  tamarind  beve- 
rage, or  a solution  of  the  supertartrate  of 
potass,  or  even  cold  water.  Throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  it  will  he 
advisable  to  change  his  body  linen,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  bed,  frequently  ; to  sprinkle 
his  chamber  often  with  vinegar,  and  to 
remove  immediately  all  his  evacuations. 
As  in  most  cases  of  this  disease  there  is  a 
determination  to  the  brain,  the  patient’s 
head  should  be  kept  rather  elevated,  and 
being  shaved,  numerous  folds  of  linen, 
moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  may 
be  kept  constantly  applied  to  it ; his  feet 
may  be  immersed  occasionally  in  warm 
water.  As  nausea  usually  prevails  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  it  will,  in 
all  cases,  he  right  to  cleanse  the  stomach, 
hy  giving  a gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  a solution  of  tartarized  antimony  ; 
which  latter  may,  perhaps,  be  preferable. 
The  operation  of  this  emetic  being  over, 
the  bowels  may  then  be  emptied  by  some 
gentle  laxative,  which  will  seldom  fail  in 
bringing  off’  a quantity  of  dark  bilious 
matter.  It  will  be  most  advisable  to  be- 
gin with  the  following  laxatives : — Take 

Tartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms ; 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 
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Or,  take 

Powdered  rhubarb,  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains  ; 

Common  syrup,  as  much  as  will  form 
the  mass  : 

Which  divide  into  four  pills,  to  be  taken 
at  once,  assisted  now  and  then  with  ape- 
rient clysters. 

After  these  evacuations,  and  where 
there  is  no  delirium  present,  an  opiate 
will  be  found  of  great  service  in  quieting 
the  emotions  induced  b^  the  discharges, 
and  in  enabling  the  patient  to  retain  on 
his  stomach  both  nourishment  and  medi- 
cines. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  where 
much  debility  has  arisen,  aspersion,  or 
sponging  the  body  over  with  cold  water 
and  vinegar,  or,  rather,  with  a mixture 
composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  pure  nitric 
acid,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pure  muriatic 
acid  to  three  pints  of  water,  together  with 
an  internal  use  of  wine,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  effusion  or  immersion.  To  alter 
the  type  of  the  fever,  if  possible,  and 
bring  the  remission  into  perfect  inter- 
mission, by  promoting  a gentle  diaphoresis, 
it  will  he  proper  to  give  antimonials  in 
small  and  frequently  repeated  doses — as, 
take 

James’s  posvder,  four  grains; 

Camphor,  tlu-ee  grains ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to 
form  them  into  a bolus  or  two  pills  : 
To  be  taken  every  third  or  fourth  hour  ; 
and  to  assist  their  effect,  the  patient 
should  take  frequent  small  draughts  of 
some  tepid  diluting  liquor. 

Where  frequent  vomitings  prevail,  an- 
timonials udll  not  he  proper ; but  in  their 
stead  the  saline  medicine  is  to  be  taken, 
so  that  the  effervescence  shall  take  place 
in  the  stomach,  with  the  addition  of  about 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  to  each 
dose.  Flannel  cloths,  wnmg  out  in  a 
warm  decoction  of  chamomile  flowers 
and  bruised  poppy-heads,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  rectified  spirits,  are  to  be  kept 
constantly  applied  over  the  region  of  this 
organ. 

Should  these  means  fail  in  procuring 
the  desired  effect,  a large  blister  may  l>e 
put  immediately  over  the  part,  which  will 
be  found  in  general  a very  effectual  re- 
medy. Blisters  likewise  prove  highly 
serviceable  in  the  latter  stages  of  a remit- 
tent fever,  when  the  spirits  flag,  and  the 
pulse  is  low  and  fluttering,  with  insensi- 
bility, or  a disposition  to  coma.  In  such 
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cases  they  may  be  applied  between  the 
shoulders,  or  to  the  legs.  Sinapisms  of 
mustard  may  also  be  put  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet. 

When  a severe  vomiting  has  arisen,  the 
patient  ought  to  swallow  as  little  drink  as 
possible ; for  whatever  reaches  the  sto- 
mach is  sure  to  be  rejected  shortlj’^  with 
considerable  violence ; and  each  time  it  is 
thrown  into  these  convulsive  motions,  the 
disease  is  strengthened  and  the  person 
exhausted.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  will  be  better  to  support  the  strength 
by  administering  clysters,  composed  of 
broths  and  other  nutritious  liquids,  than 
to  attempt  it  by  giving  anything  by  the 
mouth.  'Wlien  the  stomach  is  not  in  an 
irritable  state,  and  anything  is  retained 
readily,  the  patient  is  to  be  supported  by 
food  of  a light,  generous  nature.  During 
the  remission,  a little  wine  may  be  mixed 
with  it. 

As  soon  as  the  fever  shews  a disposition 
to  yield,  and  a perfect  remission  takes 
place,  bark  of  cinchona,  in  substance, 
ought  to  be  taken,  and  in  such  doses  as 
the  stomach  will  easily  bear : if  about 
twenty  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
are  added  to  each  dose,  the  effect  will  be 
increased.  If  the  bai'k  should  occasion  a 
purging,  about  ten  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  opium,  or  a drachm  of  the  tincture  of 
catechu,  may  be  added  to  each  dose. 

To  guard  against  a relapse,  the  cin- 
chona should  be  continued  for  some  days 
after  a cessation  of  the  attacks,  and  not  be 
too  hastily  left  off,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case.  Everything  that  may  have  a ten- 
dency to  bring  on  a fresh  attack  of  fever 
is  carefully  to  be  avoided  during  the  state 
of  convalescence.  A change  of  air  and 
situation,  particularly  if  it  has  been  low 
and  damp,  may  have  a good  effect  in  expe- 
diting the  patient’s  recovery ; and  if  the 
appetite  does  not  return  readily,  he  may 
take  stomachic  bitters  with  advantage. 

In  seasons  and  places  where  this  fever 
is  prevalent,  it  will  be  advisable,  by  way 
of  preventive,  to  take  a proper  dose  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  bark  about  twice 
a-day,  but  more  particularly  on  an  empty 
stomach  in  the  morning. 

Fever,  Continued.  Fevers  of  this 
nature  continue  for  several  days  with 
nearly  the  same  violenee,  having  evident 
exacerbations  and  remissions  daily. 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  the  simple 
continued  fever  is  generally  marked  by 
the  patient’s  being  seized  with  a consider- 
able degree  of  languor,  or  sense  of  debility, 
together  with  a sluggishness  in  motion. 


and  frequent  yawning  and  stretching;  the 
face  and  the  extremities  at  the  same  time 
become  pale,  and  the  skin  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  appears  constricted  ; 
he  then  perceives  a sensation  of  cold  in  his 
back,  passing  from  thence  over  his  whole 
frame ; this  sense  of  cold  continues  to  in- 
crease ; tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  rigors 
of  the  body  succeed.  With  these  there 
is  a loss  of  appetite,  want  of  taste  in  the 
mouth,  slight  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and 
loins,  and  a small  and  frequent  respira- 
tion. 

The  sense  of  cold  and  its  effects,  after  a 
little  time,  become  less  violent,  and  are 
alternated  with  flushings,  and  at  last  they 
are  succeeded  by  great  heat  diffused  ge- 
nerally over  the  whole  body ; the  face 
looks  flushed,  the  skin  is  dry,  and  likewise 
the  tongue ; universal  restlessness  prevails, 
with  a violent  pain  in  the  head,  oppression 
at  the  chest,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  There  is  like- 
wise great  thirst  and  costiveness,  and  the 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  beating  perhaps 
90,  100,  or  120  strokes  in  a minute. 
Wlien  the  symptoms  run  very  high,  and 
there  is  a-  considerable  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  delirium  will  arise.  In 
this  fever,  as  well  as  most  others  of  the 
continued  kind,  there  is  generally  an  in- 
crease of  the  symptoms  towards  even- 
ing. 

If  the  disease  is  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
either  by  its  long  duration,  or  by  the  seve- 
rity of  its  symptoms,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, involuntary  discharges  by  urine 
and  stool,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
hiccups,  will  be  observed ; where  no  such 
appearances  take  place,  the  disease  will  go 
through  its  course,  and  at  length  cease. 
The  symptoms  pointing  out  the  approach 
of  a crisis  are,  the  pulse  becoming  soft, 
moderate,  and  near  its  natural  rate,  the 
tongue  losing  its  fur,  and  becoming  clean, 
with  an  abatement  of  thirst;  the  skin 
being  covered  with  a gentle  moisture,  and 
feeling  soft  to  the  touch ; the  secretory 
organs  performing  their  several  offices,  and 
the  urine  depositing  flaky  crystals  of  a 
dirty  red  colour,  and  becoming  turbid  on 
being  allowed  to  stand  any  time.  The 
days  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  termina- 
tion of  continued  fever  happens  are,  the 
third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  twentieth. 

Causes. — Everything  which  has  a ten- 
dency to  enervate  the  body  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a remote  cause  of  fever,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  often  found  to  arise  from 
great  bodily  fatigue,  too  great  au  indul- 
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gence  in  sensual  pleasures,  violent  exer- 
tions, intemperance  in  drinking,  and  some- 
times, also,  from  the  suppression  of  some 
long  accustomed  discharge.  The  most 
usual  and  universal  cause  of  this  fever, 
however,  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
body,  giving  a check  to  perspiration.  Ex- 
halations arising  from  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  m a state  of  putrefaction,  are 
looked  upon  as  another  general  cause  of 
fever ; marshy  or  moist  grounds  acted 
upon  by  heat  for  any  length  of  time, 
usually  send  forth  exhalations,  which  prove 
a never  failing  source  of  fever.  Lastly, 
the  breathing  of  air  contaminated  by  the 
vapour  arising  either  directly  or  originally 
from  the  body  of  a person  labouring  under 
the  disease,  is  also  a frequent  cause  of  con- 
tinued fever. 

Treatment. — In  this  fever,  as  in  the 
others,  all  motion  of  the  body  should  be 
avoided,  especially  that  which  requires  the 
exercise  of  the  muscles ; the  patient  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  confined  to  his  bed.  The 
exercise  of  the  mind  proving  a stimulus 
to  the  body,  all  impressions  which  lead  to 
thought,  especially  those  which  may  ex- 
cite motion  or  passion,  are  to  be  carefully 
shunned.  The , chamber  ought  not  to  be 
close  and  warm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
fectly cool  and  sufficiently  ventOated, 
taking  care,  however,  that  the  air  does  not 
come  in  a direct  stream  or  current  upon 
the  patient.  He  is  likewise  to  be  lightly 
covered  with  bed  clothes. 

That  sort  of  aliment  which  gives  the 
least  stimulus  will  be  the  most  proper ; 
the  food  should  be  light,  nourishing,  and 
easy  of  digestion,  consisting  of  prepara- 
tions of  baidey,  oatmeal,  sago,  vermicelli, 
tapioca,  and  Indian  aiTow-root,  varying 
them  now  and  then  for  panada,  roasted 
apples,  &c.  Animal  broths  should  only 
be  taken  when  in  a state  of  convalescence. 
For  drink,  barley-water,  linseed  tea,  toast 
and  water,  milk  whey,  thin  gruel,  and 
lemonade  may  be  used,  but  carefully 
avoiding  the  use  of  any  kind  of  spirituous 
or  fermented  liquor. 

As  the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  manifestly  affected,  in 
many  cases  of  fever,  in  a higher  degree 
than  other  pai'ts  of  the  body,  emetics  and 
purgatives  are,  therefore,  usually  the  fimt 
means  which  present  themselves  to  the 
notice  of  the  physician. 

If  there  arc  any  crudities  or  corrupted 
humour  producing  nausea,  or  vomiting,  it 
will  bo  necessary  to  try  to  dislodge  them 
by  administering  a gentle  emetic,  pre- 
{)arcd  as  follows : — Take 
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Powdered  ipecacuanha,  fifteen  grains ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  one  grain  ; 

Mint  water,  one  ounce  and  a lialf. 

Mix  these  for  an  emetic  draught. 

To  assist  its  operation,  the  patient  should 
drink  freely  of  lukewarm  water,  or  an  in- 
fusion of  chamomile  flowers. 

In  order  to  remove  the  feculent  con- 
tents of  the  bowels,  some  gentle  laxative, 
as  the  following,  may  be  used: — Take 

Tartrate  of  potass,  half  an  oimce ; 

Manna,  one  ounce ; 

Warm  water,  three  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  of  the  solution  take  the 
half  for  a dose,  which  repeat  after  two 
hours,  unless  the  bowels  are  sufficiently 
acted  upon  by  the  former ; and  through 
the  remainder  of  the  disease,  the  body 
should  be  kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  a re- 
petition of  some  such  medicine,  amninis- 
tered  as  the  occasion  may  require,  or  by 
means  of  the  following  aperient  clyster : — 
Take 

Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce ; 

Compound  decoction  of  mallow,  twelve 
ounces ; 

Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  an  aperient  clyster. 

Where  the  disorder  seems  to  have  arisen 
from,  or  to  be  kept  up  by,  a redundant 
secretion  of  bile,  mild  purgatives  wiU  be 
still  more  necessary,  and  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  joined  with  a few  grains  of 
jalap,  or  cathartic  extract,  may  best  an- 
swer the  purpose.  Purgative  medicines  are 
sometimes  combined  with  antimonials — 
as,  take 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 

Antimonial  powder,  from  one  to  two 
grains, 
hlix  them. 

If  great  heat  with  much  thirst  prevail, 
cooling  medicines  may  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage ; and  the  most  useful  of  this  class 
is  the  nitrate  of  potass,  w’hich  may  either 
be  joined  with  others — as,  take 

Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce ; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple,  or 
a sufficiency. 

After  being  saturated,  add 

Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains  ; 

Pure  water,  one  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  violets,  one  drachm, 
hlix  them,  and  let  the  draught  be  taken 
every  three  hours. 

Or  it  may  be  added  to  w hatever  the  jxa- 
tient  uses  for  common  drmk  ; as,  for  in- 
stancci  take 

Decoction  of  barley,  two  pints ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  two  di-achms. 

Mix  them  for  an  ordinary  drink. 
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Acids  of  all  kinds,  when  sufficiently 
diluted,  are  refrigerant  remedies,  well 
adapted  to  continued  fevers.  Those  most 
in  use  are  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
vegetable  acids,  but  more  particularly  the 
latter,  such  as  the  acid  of  tamarinds, 
oranges,  lemons,  mulberries.  See.  Cold 
w’ater  may  likewise  be  drunk. 

With  a view  to  determine  the  circula- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  will  be 
right  to  resort  to  an  early  use  of  such 
medicines  as  possess  this  peculiar  power. 
To  excite  a perspiration,  it  will  in  many 
cases  be  sufficient  only  to  make  the  patient 
lie  in  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  ffilut- 
ing  liquors;  but  should  these  simple 
means  not  prove  efficacious,  it  will  then 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  more  powerful 
remedies. 

Neutral  salts,  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, soon  produce  a sense  of  heat  on  the 
surface  of  the  body ; and  if  it  be  covered 
close,  and  kept  moderately  warm,  a gentle 
sweat  is  often  readily  brought  on.  These 
remedies,  therefore,  being  possessed  of  the 
power  of  determining  to  the  surface,  are 
highly  useful  in  fever,  and  may  be  taken 
as  follows : — Take 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  ten  grains ; 

Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce ; 

Mint  water,  one  ounce ; 

Compmmd  tincture  of  lavender,  ten 
di'ops ; 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  two  drachms ; 
Mix  them  for  a draught.  Or,  take. 

Lemon  juice,  one  ounce  and  a half; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  about  a drachm. 
After  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  add 

Mint  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Pure  water,  three  ounces ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  from  one  grain 
and  a half  to  two  grains ; 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  patient  talce  two 
large  spoonfuls  every  three  hours. 

To  increase  the  diaphoretic  effect  of 
these  medicines,  the  patient  should  take 
frequent  small  draughts  of  some  tepid 
liquor.  Warm  bathing,  and  fomenting 
the  lower  extremities  may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  produce  moderate  sweat- 
ing. Sweating,  however,  when  excited 
in  fevers  by  stimulant,  heating,  and  in- 
flammatory medicines,  is  almost  sure  to 
prove  hurtful.  It  likewise  proves  inju- 
rious when  excited  by  much  external  heat. 
When  sweating  is  partial,  and  confined 
to  the  superior  parts  of  the  body,  it  will 
be  more  likely  to  prove  hurtful  than  salu- 
tary. 

If  a cough  accompanies  the  fever,  and 


a rawness  and  soreness  in  the  fauces,  to- 
gether with  a tightness  at  the  chest  are 
present,  then,  besides  pursuing  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan,  demulcents,  as  the  follow- 
ing, should  be  made  use  of; — Take 

Spermaceti,  two  drachms ; 

Yolk  of  an  egg,  sufficiency  to  dissolve 
the  former ; then  add 

Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces  ; 

Vinegar  of  squill,  two  drachms ; 

Syrup  of  tolu,  three  drachms. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient take  a mouthful  from  time  to  time. 
Or,  take 

Mucilage  of  acacia. 

Pure  water,  each  three  ounces ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  di’achm  ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  forty 
drops ; 

Syrup  of  lemons,  half  an  otmee. 

Mix  them,  and  give  about  two  large 
spoonfuls  occasionally,  or  when  the  cough 
is  troublesome. 

Should  a vomiting  arise  in  the  course 
of  this  fever,  and  the  irritation  prove  con- 
siderable, a saline  draught  may  be  talcen 
in  the  act  of  effervescence,  or  it  may  be 
taken  so  that  this  shall  take  place  in  the 
stomach.  The  manner  of  doing  it  is  by 
giving  the  patient  about  half  an  ounce  of 
lemon  juice,  mixed  up  with  a little  mint 
water  and  syrup,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, about  a scruple  of  the  potassae  sub- 
carbonas,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  com- 
mon water.  If  the  irritation  at  the  stomach 
is  not  abated  by  this  means,  a few  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added, 
with  a little  cinnamon  water. 

Purging  should  be  checked  by  the  fol- 
lowing remedies : — Take 

Aromatic  confection,  two  drachms ; 

Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce; 

Pure  water,  three  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  catechu,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  let  two  table-spoonfuls  be 
taken  after  every  liquid  stool. 

In  the  progress  of  this  fever  it  some- 
times happens  that  particular  parts  of  the 
body  are  much  affected,  and  that  there 
prevails  either  great  oppression  of  breath- 
ing, or  that  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
stupor,  or  delirium,  ensue.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  application  of  a blister  near  the 
affected  part  will  be  proper,  and  relief  will 
often  bo  speedily  procured  by  it.  Where 
there  is  any  unusual  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, with  a sinking  pulse,  blisters  to 
the  inside  of  the  legs  will  likewise  prove 
highly  serviceable.  Their  efficacy  in  such 
cases  may  be  increased  by  the  application 
of  stimulating  cataplasms  to  the  soles  of 
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the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hand,  such  as, 
take 

Bruised  mustard  seed. 

Crumb  of  bread,  each  half  a pound ; 
Vinegar,  a sufficiency  to  form  the  whole 
into  a cataplasm. 

Camphor,  ammonia,  musk,  and  ether, 
are  remedies  which  may  be  used  at  the 
same  time,  either  separately  or  combined 
together,  and  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
a liberal  use  of  wine,  both  in  a diluted  and 
undiluted  state.  The  camphor  is  to  be 
given  as  follows : — dissolve 
Camphor,  half  a drachm,  in 
Fresh  milk,  two  ounces ; then  add 
Pure  water,  six  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

In  fever  there  is  often  a great  interrup- 
tion to  sleep,  and  the  more  violent  the 
fever,  the  greater,  in  general,  is  the  inter- 
ruption. It  will  be  requisite,  in  order  to 
procure  rest,  to  keep  the  patient  as  quiet 
as  possible,  and,  if  absolutely  necessary, 
the  spiritus  etheris  nitrici,  and  Hoffman’s 
liquor,  will  be  the  least  exceptionable. 

As,  however,  this  fever  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, continued  and  kept  up  solely  by 
debility,  then  in  such  cases,  if  the  symp- 
toms are  mild,  the  use  of  the  cinchona 
bark  may  be  ventured  on  in  the  following 
form : — Take 

Peruvian  bark,  bruised,  one  ounce ; 
Pure  water,  one  pint  and  a half. 

Boil  these  slowly  till  reduced  to  one  pint, 
then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add 
Tincture  of  columba,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them,  and  of  the  decoction  let  three 
table-spoonfuls  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

With  some  persons  the  cinchona  bark 
will  not  sit  easy  on  the  stomach  in  any 
shape.  In  such  a case  the  quassia  may  be 
substituted — as,  take 
Quassia,  two  drachms ; 

Boiling  water,  six  ounces. 

Strain  off  the  liquor  after  one  hour’s  infu- 
sion, and  add 

Tincture  of  columba. 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  each 
half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  three  hours,  with  fifteen  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

On  a recovery  from  fever,  the  patient 
should  cautiously  avoid  any  fatigue,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  improper  food.  As  re- 
storatives, a generous  diet,  with  a moderate 
use  of  wine,  will  be  serviceable,  and  if  the 
season  of  the  year  will  admit  of  cold  bath- 
ing, it  will  likewise  be  advisable.  A 
change  of  air,  with  moderate  daily  exer- 
cise, will  prove  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
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enabling  the  convalescent  to  regain  his 
strength.  Where  the  appetite  is  defec- 
tive, we  may  prescribe  stomacliic  bitters. 

GIDDINESS  IN  THE  HEAD. 
(Vertigo.)  This  disorder  usually  pro- 
ceeds either  from  too  great  a fulness  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  or  is 
the  consequence  of  either  dyspepsia  or 
hysteria. 

Syr(iptoim. — ^The  patient  Ls  seized  on  a 
sudden  with  a swimming  in  the  head,  and 
is  in  danger  of  falling  down. 

Treatment. — This  complaint  is  attended 
with  no  danger,  when  it  arises  as  a symp- 
tom of  any  nervous  disorder,  but  when  it 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  an  over  ful- 
ness of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
either  general  or  topical  bleeding  by  the 
application  of  several  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, together  with  a frequent  use  of  cool- 
ing purgatives,  and  a spare  regimen,  ought 
to  be  employed;  and  if  not  relieved,  an 
issue  with  a seton  will  be  necessary. 

GLANDS.  (Diseased  hlESEXTERic 
Geands.)  Children  of  a scrofulous  habit 
are  very  often  affected  with  a diseased 
state  of  the  mesenteric  glands ; the  little 
patient  usually  complaining  of  a deep 
seated  lancinating  pain  wittun  the  abdo- 
men, which  gradually  enlarges,  while  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  emaciated. 

Symptoms. — The  countenance  becomes 
altered,  the  eyes  seem  glassy  and  sunk  in 
their  sockets,  the  nose  is  sharpened,  the 
cheeks  are  of  a marble  whiteness,  unless 
they  are  flushed  with  hectic  fever.  The 
state  of  the  bowels  is  variable,  though 
more  commonly  relaxed  tlian  otherwise. 
Although  the  appetite  is  tolerably  good, 
nay,  ofen  voracious,  yet  neither  health 
nor  strength  result  from  it.  In  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  disease,  the  child  is 
fretful,  peevish,  and  inactive.  There  is 
usually  an  accession  of  fever  towards  the 
evening.  The  skin  is  dry  to  the  touch, 
and  the  cuticle  is  not  unfrequently  thrown! 
off  in  scales.  The  most  unfavourable 
symptoms  are  a rapid  increase  of  the 
emaciation,  the  abdomen  being  much  en- 
larged, and  tense,  and  the  cuticle  peeling 
off. 

Treatment. — A gentle  action  upon  the 
intestines  by  aperients  will  be  very  use- 
ful, and  therefore  the  following  should  be 
given,  in  a dose  proportioned  to  the  age 
of  the  child,  twice  every  week  ; — Take 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  from  two  to 
four  grains ; 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  four  to  ten  grains, 
hlix  them  as  a cathartic.  Or,  take 
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Subimiriate  of  mercury,  from  two  to 
four  grains ; 

Tartrate  of  potass,  eight  grains  to  one 
scruple. 

Mix  them. 

On  the  intermediate  days  some  slight 
tonic  may  he  administered  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  Ihit  the  more  severe  the  even- 
ing paroxysm,  the  greater  caution  will 
be  necessary  in  the  exhibition  of  tonics, 
and  the  less  restraint  be  required  in  the 
use  of  purgatives.  Exciting  the  surface  of 
the  body  to  a healthy  action,  by  warm- 
bathing  every  second  or  third  night,  and 
employing  frictions  of  the  following  lini- 
ment night  and  morning,  over  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen,  will  greatly  assist  and 
expedite  the  cure : — Take 

Compound  soap  liniment,  and  use  it  for 
an  embrocation. 

Or,  take 

Compound  camphor  liniment. 

The  diet  should  be  milk,  gruel,  sago, 
and  other  kinds  of  farinaceous  food,  with 
an  admixture  of  dressed  vegetables.  Pro- 
vided the  child  exceeds  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years,  a small  quantity  of  animal 
food  may  be  allowed.  Animal  broths, 
jellies,  &c.,  may  be  given  to  all  that  are 
weaned.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  should 
be  especially  recommended,  and  as  that  of 
the  sea  usually  proves  beneficial  to  such 
patients,  where  a residence  near  the  coast 
is  practicable,  it  should  be  adopted. 

GOUT.  (Podagra.)  In  this  disease 
the  pains  generally  attack  the  small  joints, 
arising  without  any  apparent  external 
cause,  but  preceded  generally  by  an  un- 
usual affection  of  the  stomach,  infecting 
the  articulations  of  the  feet  and  hands, 
particularly  the  great  toe,  and  the  less  in- 
clined to  shift,  yet  alternating  with  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  or  other  internal  parts. 

Symptoms. — A paroxysm  of  regular 
gout  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly  with- 
out any  warning;  at  other  times  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  unusual  coldness  of  the  feet 
and  legs,  a suppression  of  perspiration  in 
them,  and  numbness;  or  by  a sense  of 
pricking  about  the  whole  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  with  these  symptoms  the 
appetite  is  diminished,  the  stomach  is 
troubled  with  fiatulency  and  indigestion, 
a degree  of  torpor  and  languor  is  felt  over 
the  whole  body,  great  lassitude  is  expe- 
rienced after  the  least  exercise,  the  body  is 
costive,  and  the  urine  is  pallid.  On  the 
night  of  the  attack,  the  patient  is  awakened 
by  tlie  severity  of  the  pain,  which  has 
affected  eitherthe  joint  of  the  great  toe,  the 
heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or  perhaps  the  whole 


of  the  foot ; and  this  becoming  at  length 
more  violent,  is  succeeded  by  rigors  and 
other  febrile  sj^mptoms,  together  with  a 
severe  throbbing  and  inflammation  in  the 
part.  Sometimes  both  feet  become  swelled 
and  inflamed,  so  that  neither  of  them  can 
be  piit  to  the  ground. 

Towards  morning  the  patient  falls 
asleep,  and  a gentle  sweat  breaks  out, 
and  terminates  the  paroxysm,  a number  of 
which  constitute  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 
gout,  the  duration  of  which  will  be  longer 
or  shorter,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  body  to  the  disease,  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient. 

When  the  paroxysm  has  thus  taken 
place,  although  there  is  an  alleviation  of 
pain  at  the  expiration  of  some  hours,  still 
the  patient  is  not  entirely  relieved  from 
it,  and  for  some  evenings  successively  he 
has  a return  of  both  pain  and  fever,  which 
continue  with  more  or  less  violence  until 
morning. 

Gout,  with  little  exception,  acquires 
strength  with  each  returning  fit,  both  as 
to  the  number  of  parts  which  it  attacks, 
and  as  to  the  duration  and  degree  of  suf- 
fering. A premature  old  age  comes  on, 
and  together  with  painful  and  crippled 
limbs,  the  nervous  system  is  so  enfeebled, 
that  both  body  and  mind  become  less  equal 
to  sustain  the  conflict. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  from  certain 
causes  no  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints  is  produced ; in  which  case  the  sto- 
mach becomes  particularly  affected,  and 
the  patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  in- 
digestion, violent  pain,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  a peculiar  sense  of  cold  in  the  epigas- 
tric region.  These  affections  are  often 
accompanied  with  much  dejection  of  spirit. 
In  some  cases,  the  head  is  affected  with 
pains  and  giddiness,  and  in  other  cases  the 
chest  suffers  from  the  disease,  and  palpita- 
tions, famtings,  cramps,  and  asthma  arise. 

In  repelled  gout,  w'e  generally  find  the 
disease  on  the  stomach,  producing  violent 
pain,  sickness,  and  vomiting ; and  the 
symptoms  are  so  violent,  that  the  patients 
thmk  themselves  dying.  It  seems  closely 
connected  with  a spasmodic  affection  of 
the  stomach. 

Causes. — Hereditary  predisposition,  a 
peculiar  saline  acrimony  existing  m the 
blood,  good  living,  and  a sedentary  life ; 
intemperance  of  every  kind,  late  hours, 
intense  application  to  study,  much  grief 
or  anxiety  of  mind,  exposure  to  cold,  par- 
ticularly by  getting  wet  in  the  feet,  and 
too  free  a use  of  acidulated  liquors. 
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Treatment. — During  a paroxysm  of  the 
gout,  if  the  attack  is  severe ; it  will  he 
necessary  to  confine  the  patient  in  hed, 
keeping  the  inflamed  parts  of  a moderate 
temperature.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  kept  as  quiet  and  as  free  from  all  irri- 
tation as  possible.  If  the  patient  is  young 
and  plethorie,  he  should  abstain  from  all 
sorts  of  animal  foods,  aromatics,  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  living  on  water-gruel, 
panada,  sago,  arrow-root,  and  other  fari- 
naceous substances.  Ilis  drink  should  be 
some  mild  diluting  beverage,  such  as  bar- 
ley-water, toast  and  water,  or  tea.  In 
elderly  people,  where  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach is  weak,  a more  generous  diet,  with 
a moderate  use  of  wine,  may  be  allowed. 

Local  application,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — Take 

Alcohol,  eight  ounces ; 

Camphor  mixture,  sixteen  ounces ; 

Mix  them. 

This  lotion  is  to  be  made  lukewarm,  by 
the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  warm 
water,  and  to  be  applied  constantly  to  the 
parts  affected. 

Gentle  sudorifics,  as  the  following,  are 
sometimes  useful : — Take 

Antimonial  powder,  two  grains ; 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  eight  grains ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to 
form  a bolus,  which  may  be  taken  every 
three  or  four  hours.  Or,  take 

Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce ; 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  a sufficiency 
for  saturation. 

Then  add 

Pure  water,  six  drachms ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  fifteen  to 
twenty-two  drops ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm. 

This  draught  is  to  be  given  every  four  or 
six  hours. 

On  the  termination  of  a fit  of  the  gout, 
a fresh  paroxysm  is  to  be  delayed,  or  ren- 
dered less  violent,  by  observing  great 
temperance  during  the  intervals,  by  mo- 
derate regular  exercise  every  day,  by 
avoiding  cold,  and  by  strengthening  the 
body.  Drinking  half  a pint,  daily,  of  the 
double  acidulated  soda  water,  may  pos- 
sibly have  a good  effect  during  the  in- 
tervals of  the  paroxysm. 

When  the  stomach  or  intestines  become 
affected  in  consequence  of  retrocedent 
gout,  immediate  relief  ought  to  he  at- 
tempted, by  making  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  wine,  or  even  brandy,  joined 
with  aromatics.  In  affections  of  fhis  na- 
ture, strong  spirits  impregnated  with  nssa- 
feetida  or  garlic  may  also  be  given  with 
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much  advantage.  Opiates  joined  with  aro- 
matics, or  wth  camjihor — as,  take 

Opium,  one  grain ; 

Camphor,  five  grains ; 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  six  grains ; 

Aromatic  confection,  five  grains. 

Make  them  into  a bolus,  to  be  taken  when 
requisite.  Or,  take 

Camphor  mixture,  one  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  ten  grains ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  twelve  drops ; 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  thirty  drops. 
!Mix  them.  Take  this  draught  every  three 
hours. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  lungs,  and 
produces  asthma,  blisters  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  breast  or  back,  and  stimulating 
cataplasms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
opiates  and  antispasmodics  should  be  ad- 
ministered internally. 

In  those  who  have  an  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  gout,  it  is  certain  that  it 
may  often  be  prevented  from  taking  place 
by  paying  an  early  and  strict  attention  to 
temperance  and  exercise,  and  avoiding  all 
exposure  to  cold. 

GRAVEL  AXD  STONE.  (Ltthiasis.) 
These  diseases  depend  upon  a particular 
secretion  of  the  kidneys  to  form  a cal- 
culous matter,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  principle 
in  them,  termed  uric  acid. 

Symptoms. — A fit  of  the  gravel  is  at- 
tended with  a fixed  pain  in  the  loins, 
numbness  of  the  thigh  on  the  side  affected, 
nausea,  and  vomiting,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  with  a slight  suppression  of  urine. 
As  the  irritating  matter  removes  from  the 
kidney  donn  into  the  ureter,  it  sometimes 
produces  such  acute  pain  as  to  occasion 
faintings  and  convulsive  fits.  One  of  the 
principal  sjunptoms  of  calculus  in  the 
kidney,  is  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
urine,  as  if  it  were  mixed  with  coffee 
grounds. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  on  a stone 
in  the  bladder  are,  a frequent  inclination 
to  make  water,  which  flows  in  a small 
quantitj' : the  patient  cannot  bear  any 
kind  of  rough  motion,  neither  can  ho 
make  use  of  any  severe  exercise. 

Causes. — A long  use  of  fermented  li- 
quors, of  wines  abounding  with  tartar, 
sedentary  employments,  and  gout.  The 
period  of  life  from  infancy  to  about  fifteen 
3'ears,  is  most  subject  to  the  fonnation  of 
calculi  in  the  bladder. 

Treatment. — In  violent  paroxysms  of 
pain,  recourse  must  be  had  to  fomenta- 
tions, consisting  of  ccjual  jiarts  of  the  do- 
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coction  of  poppy  heads,  and  the  compound 
decoction  of  mallows,  applied  externally 
and  internally,  hy  clysters  : — Take 
Oil  of  turpentine,  one  drachm ; 

Yolk  of  egg,  a sufficiency. 

Mix  them,  and  add 

Oatmeal  gruel,  twelve  ounces ; 
Tincture  of  opium,  from  thirty  to  sixty 
drops. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster.  Or,  take 
Decoction  of  linseed,  twelve  ounces ; 
Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Castor  oil,  three  drachms  to  one  ounce ; 
Tincture  of  opium,  from  half  a drachm 
to  one. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster ; and  where  these 
prove  ineffectual,  the  patient  should  be 
put  into  a warm  bath. 

With  these  means  he  should  drink 
plentifully  of  diluting  mucilaginous  li- 
quors, and  take  some  proper  opiate ; as, 
for  instance — Take 

Fennel  water,  one  ovmce  and  a half; 
Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass, 
twenty  drops  ; 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  half  a drachm ; 
Tincture  of  opium,  twenty  to  thirty 
drops. 

Mix  them. 

This  draught  is  to  be  taken  three  times 
a-day,  and  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  When  the 
pain  has  somewhat  subsided,  it  will  be 
right  to  give  some  openmg  medicine,  such 
as  the  oleum  ricini;  but  if  the  stomach 
should  reject  this,  about  two  di'achms  of 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  linseed  tea, 
with  or  without  four  or  five  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  may  answer  the  inten- 
tion. Diuretics  and  blisters  would  be 
improper.  To  regulate  and  simplify  the 
diet,  will  be  found  highly  important ; and 
vegetables,  as  being  more  readily  diges- 
tible, and  more  easily  assimilated  by  some 
weak  stomachs,  than  animal  food,  is  a 
much  more  appropriate  fai-e  for  individuals 
subject  to  these  disorders.  They  should 
likewLse  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  generous 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  the  last  of 
which  should  always  be  well  diluted  with 
a large  proportion  of  water. 

Many  who  have  been  much  incommoded 
with  gravelly  complaints,  have  experi- 
enced relief  by  using  the  garden  leek, 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 
lake  a liandful  of  the  roots  or  fibrous 
parts,  with  ^ a few  sprigs  of  fennel,  and 
boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  water,  over 
a gentle  fire,  until  the  half  is  evaporated ; 
then  pour  off  the  remainder,  strain  it,  and 
drink  about  a pint  a-day. 


GRIPES  IN  INFANTS.  When  the 
food  becomes  acid  on  the  stomach  of  the 
infant,  it  gives  rise  to  gripings,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  cliild  is  continually 
crying  and  restless,  draws  up  its  knees  to 
the  belly,  with  the  presence  of  abdominal 
tension. 

Causes. — Improper,  or  too  much  food, 
weak  digestion,  bad  milk,  and  that  natural 
tendency  there  is  in  the  stomach  of  all 
children  to  generate  acidity. 

Symptoms. — Continual  ciying,  scream- 
ing, di'awing  up  of  the  legs  forcibly  to  the 
body,  hiccups,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  flatu- 
lency, sour  eructations,  green  stools,  and 
a depression  of  strength ; and  where  the 
irritation  is  very  considerable,  convulsions 
are  apt  to  ensue. 

Treatment. — If  acidity  prevails  in  a high 
degree,  and  the  infant  is  troubled  mth 
sour  belchings,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
evacuate  its  contents  by  a weak  solution 
of  tartarized  antimony,  given  in  the  quan- 
tity of  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  until  a sufficient  effect 
has  been  procured;  after  which  a few 
grains  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  may  be 
ordered,  to  carry  off  the  remaining  offend- 
ing matter.  Should  flatulency  prevail, 
the  following  clyster  may  be  given : — 
Take 

Barley  water,  four  ounces ; 

Olive  oil,  two  drachms  ; 

Oil  of  aniseed,  six  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster.  Add,  occasion- 
ally, when  the  child  is  much  griped — 

Tincture  of  opium,  eight  to  ten  drops. 

Besides  adopting  these  steps,  it  will  be 
proper  to  apply  warmth  externally  to  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  by  means  of  heated 
bran,  or  chamomile  flowers,  put  into  a soft 
flannel  bag,  wliich  probably  will  gi’eatly 
assist  in  abating  the  pain.  Children  that 
are  partly  brought  up  with  the  spoon,  and 
who  are  very  subject  to  flatulency,  should 
always  have  a few  carraway  see^  boiled 
up  with  their  food. 

As  a costive  habit  of  body  is  very  apt  to 
occasion  flatulency  and  griping  pains  in 
infants,  they  should  be  obviated  by  giving 
twice  or  thrice  a-week,  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  a small  quantity  of  the  oleum 
ricini ; or  we  may  substitute  a few  grains 
of  magnesia  in  a spoonful  of  the  aqua 
anethi,  sweetened  with  a little  syrup  of 
roses,  to  which  may  be  added  a few  drojis 
of  tincture  of  senna,  in  order  to  render  it 
wai’mer,  and  quicken  its  operation. 

HEADACHE.  (C  EPUAL.\LGIA.)  Tins 
affection  is  in  some  instances  general  over 
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the  wliole  of  the  liead,  at  other  times  it  is 
confined  to  a particular  side. 

Symptovis. — The  symptoms  which  at- 
tend on  a pain  in  the  head  usually  vary 
according  to  the  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced it. 

Ccaises. — The  causes  which  give  rise  to 
the  headache  are  most  usually  indigestion, 
the  hindrance  of  a free  circulation  of  blood 
through  the  head,  long  e.xposure  to  the 
sun,  translations  of  gouty  and  rheumatic 
matter  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
stoppage  of  long-accustomed  evacuations, 
inebriety,  and  lastly,  too  great  a determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  some  nervous  disease,  as  hysteria 
and  hypochondria. 

Treatment. — Where  there  is  a foulness 
in  the  stomach,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take 
a gentle  emetic ; and  if  any  costiveness 
prevails,  this  should  be  removed  by  some 
proper  laxative.  Wliere  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds from  an  over  fulness  of  the  vessels, 
or  from  too  great  a determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  a proper  quantity  may  be 
drawn  off  by  the  application  of  several 
leeches  to  the  temples ; the  patient  after- 
wards taking  care  to  use  a spare  regimen, 
to  keep  his  body  perfectly  open,  and  to 
wear  nothing  tight  about  his  neck.  To 
alleviate  the  pam  at  the  time,  linen  cloths 
wetted  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  in  cam- 
phorated spirits,  may  be  applied  to  the 
forehead  and  temples.  When  a headache 
arises  from  a translation  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism from  some  other  part,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  excite  a slight  inflammation 
in  the  extremities,  by  the  application  of 
small  blisters ; and  at  the  same  time  to 
open  the  body  by  taking  some  stomachic 
purgative,  as  the  tincture  of  rhei  com- 
posita. 

In  the  headache  which  arises  as  a con- 
sequence of  some  nervous  affection,  the 
most  proper  medicines  will  be  valerian, 
camphor,  castor,  assafeetida,  and  ether, 
together  with  cinchona  bark  and  steel, 
which  may  be  administered  under  the 
heads  of  hysteria  and  hypochondria.  Rub- 
bing the  temples  from  time  to  time 
with  a little  ether,  may  also  have  a good 
effect. 

The  habit  is  to  be  rendered  at  the  same 
time  more  robust,  by  gentle  and  regular 
exercise  every  day  in  the  open  air ; by  a 
diet  consisting  chiefly  of  animal  food, 
with  a moderate  quantity  of  wine ; and  by 
great  regularity  as  to  the  hours  of  rest 
and  rising,  and  also  of  meals. 

UlCCUl’.  (Singultus.)  Hiccups  are 
a spasmodic  affection  of  the  stomach  and 
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diaphragm,  arising  from  some  peculiar 
irritation.  They  are  generally  symp- 
tomatic, but  in  some  instances  they  ap- 
pear as  a primary  disease. 

IVhen  prevailing  as  a primary  affection, 
tliey  are  never  attended  with  danger,  and 
are,  in  general,  easily  removed ; but  when 
they  arise  in  any  acute  disorder,  or  after 
a mortification  has  taken  place,  they  may 
always  be  looked  upon  as  the  forerunners 
of  death. 

Treatment. — A common  hiccup  is  often 
removed  hy  taking  a few  small  draughts 
of  cold  water  in  quick  succession,  or  by  a 
sudden  excitement  of  some  degree  of  fear 
or  surprise. 

When  simple  means  do  not  answer,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  antispasmodics,  the 
most  useful  of  which,  for  this  disease, 
seem  to  be  ether,  musk,  and  opium,  com- 
bined together,  or  given  separately. 

In  the  accidental  hiccup  of  youth,  or  of 
very  old  people,  a pretty  certain  remedy 
is  a small  quantity  of  any  powerful  acid, 
such  as  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  or  lemon 
juice,  or  a little  peppermint  water,  acidu- 
lated with  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFEC- 
TIONS. (Hypochondriasis.)  This  dis- 
ease, which  is  likewise  known  by  the 
name  of  low  spirits,  consists  in  a certain 
state  of  mind  along -with  dj'spepsia,  wherein 
the  greatest  evils  are  apprehended  upon 
the  slightest  ground,  and  in  respect  to  such 
apprehensions  there  is  always  the  most 
obstinate  belief  and  persuasion. 

Symptoms. — The  hypochondriac  affec- 
tion is  attended  with  inactivity,  a want  of 
resolution  with  respect  to  all  undertak- 
ings, lowness  and  dejection  of  spirits,  to- 
gether with  a flatulency  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  acid  eructations,  costiveness, 
a copious  dischai'ge  of  pale  urine,  spasmodic 
pains  in  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  palpitations. 

Causes. — Hj^pochondriasis  seems  to  de- 
pend on  a loss  of  energy  in  the  brain,  or 
on  a torpid  state  of  the  nenmus  system, 
induced  by  various  remote  causes,  such  as 
close  and  intense  stinty,  long  and  serious 
attention  to  abstruse  subjects,  great  anxiety 
of  mind,  leading  an  inactive  or  sedentary 
life,  a use  of  crude,  flatulent,  or  unwhole- 
some food,  long  continued  evacuations, 
and  great  irregularity  and  intemperance. 

Treatment. — The  process  of  cure  is  to 
excite  the  nervous  energy,"  to  remove  or 
alleriate  the  symptoms,  and  to  strengthen 
the  alimentary  canal.  To  effect  the  first 
of  these  objects,  the  patient's  attention 
is  to  be  engaged  and  diverted  to  other 
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objects  than  his  own  feelings ; to  en- 
gage in  such  pursuits  as  will  afford  him 
moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
all  means  to  avoid  absolute  idleness. 

To  obviate  acidities  in  the  stomach,  and 
answer  the  second  object,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  patient  to  make  use  of 
absorbents,  as  advised  under  the  head  of 
indigestion.  Flatulency  is  another  con- 
stant attendant,  and  it  is  to  be  prevented 
by  making  use  of  carminatives,  essential 
oils,  and  spices,  as  prescribed  for  indiges- 
tion. 

Besides  these  affections,  hypochondriacs 
are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  spasmodic 
pains  in  the  head  and  stomach,  to  relieve 
which,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  such 
medicines  as  ether,  musk,  and  opium, 
either  given  separately,  or  combined  toge- 
ther, as  follows  : — Take 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  drops  for  a dose. 

Or,  take 

Musk  mixture,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  thirty  drops. 
Make  them  into  a draught,  to  be  taken 
three  times  a-day. 

Nervous  people  are  apt  to  be  ti'oubled 
with  flying  atoms  before  their  eyes, 
(muscae|)  volitantes,)  the  cure  of  which 
consists  in  relieving  the  mind  from  intense 
application  and  objects  of  anxiety,  clearing 
the  bowels  by  a brisk  purgative,  and  then 
taking  some  volatile  medicines. 

To  answer  the  third  purpose,  that  of 
strengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to 
promote  the  secretions,  a plaster  of  cumini 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  chaly- 
beates  are  to  be  used,  as  for  indigestion. 
The  use  of  a warm  bath  is  generally  re- 
sorted to  with  decided  advantage  by 
hypochondriac  patients.  Frictions  of  the 
whole  body  every  morning  and  evening, 
for  ten  minutes  or  longer,  with  coarse 
flannel  cloths,  will  be  beneficial. 

For  the  perfect  cure,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
vention of  hypochondria,  there  is  no  means 
better  adapted  than  bodily  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  The  diet  in  hypochondriasis 
should  consist  of  what  is  light,  generous, 
and  nutritive,  avoiding  what  is  apt  to  prove 
either  acescent  or  flatulent ; and  therefore 
animal  food  will  be  the  most  proper.  The 
stomach  ought  never  to  be  overloaded ; 
neither  should  it  be  suffered  to  remain 
perfectly  empty.  If  a faintness  is  per- 
ceived at  any  time  betvyeen  meals,  a bit 
of  cake  or  biscuit  may  be  taken,  with  a 
gla.ss  of  wine.  Fort  wine,  sherry,  or  good 
Madeira,  properly  diluted  with  water. 


may  be  used  for  ordinary  drink,  instead 
of  malt  li(|uor  ; but  should  these  disagree 
with  the  stomach,  water,  rvith  a small 
proportion  of  brandy,  may  be  drunk  in 
their  stead.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper 
articles  of  diet  for  h}'pochondriacs,  but 
more  particularly  when  taken  very  warm. 
For  breakfast,  cocoa  or  chocolate,  or  an 
infusion  of  aromatic  herbs  and  roots — 
such  as  balm,  sage,  and  ginger,  may  be 
substituted. 

HYSTERIC  DISEASE.  (Hysteria.) 
This  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms  or  fits, 
which  are  sometimes  preceded  by  dejec- 
tion of  spirits,  effusion  of  tears,  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  and  palpitation  at  the 
heart. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  feels  a pain 
on  thejeft  side,  with  a sense  of  distention, 
advancing  upwards  till  it  gets  into  the 
stomach  ; and  removing  from  thence  into 
the  throat,  it  occasions,  by  its  pressure,  a 
sensation  as  if  a ball  was  lodged  there. 
Spasms  and  hiccups  are  likewise  symp- 
toms attending  on  the  hj^steric  disease. 

Causes. — A delicate  habit,  inactivity, 
a sedentary  life,  grief,  anxiety  of  mind, 
late  hours,  dissipation,  excessive  evacua- 
tions, the  suppression  or  obstruction  of 
the  menstrual  flux,  and  the  constant  use 
of  a low  diet,  or  of  crude  unwholesome 
food. 

Treatment. — In  this  two  objects  are  to 
be  attended  to.  The  first  is  to  allay  the 
spasmodie  symptoms,  which  constitute  the 
fit : the  second  is  to  lessen  the  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  strengthen 
the  whole  frame  during  the  intermission 
of  the  paroxysms.  The  first  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  bleeding,  if  the  patient  is  young 
and  plethoric.  During  the  fit,  it  will  be 
the  safest  to  rouse  the  patient  by  applying 
burnt  feathers,  assafoetida,  or  volatile 
salts,  or  spirits,  to  the  nose  ; by  rubbing 
the  temples  with  aither,  and  by  putting 
the  feet  into  warm  water. 

In  cases  of  costiveness,''a  laxative  cly- 
ster, with  an  addition  of  assafoetida,  or 
castor  oil,  may  be  thrown  up  into  the  in- 
testines. Where  the  fit  continues  for 
some  time,  clysters  of  turpentine  may  be 
given  with  advantage,  as  follows  : — Take 

Oil  of  turjientine,  three  drachms ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  well  together  in  a mortar,  and 
add 

Thin  gruel,  eleven  ounces,  for  a clyster. 

A blister  maj'  at  the  same  time  be  ap- 
plied to  the  inside  of  each  leg.  During 
the  fit,  due  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
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jjatient  sustains  no  injury  from  the  violence 
of  her  struggles. 

As  soon  as  she  is  perceived  to  be  ca- 
pable of  swallowing  some  medicines,  some 
antispasmodics, — as,  take 

Mixture  of  assafoetida,  six  ounces  ; 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  two 
drachms  ; 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  aether,  one  drachm. 
Of  this  mixture  the  patient  may  take  two 
table-spoonfuls  every  six  hours.  Or, 
take 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  one 
drachm  ; 

Compound'  spirit  of  lavender,  two 
drachms ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  three  drachms ; 

Camphor  mixture,  six  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  should 
be  given  three  or  four  times  a day. 

When  the  spasms  are  very  violent,  and 
the  fit  of  long  duration,  opium  may  be 
employed,  in  addition  to  other  spasmodics. 
[n  common  cases  it  will  be  best  to  avoid 
this,  however,  as  it  leaves  the  patient  re- 
markably low,  particularly  if  long  conti- 
nued. The  mind  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly easy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  possible, 
be  always  engaged  in  some  agreeable  and 
interesting  pursuit.  If  the  stomach  is 
affected  at  any  time  with  crudities  or 
bile,  so  as  to  excite  nausea,  a gentle  emetic 
may  be  taken  to  remove  it ; or  if  there  is 
a tendency  to  costiveness,  it  may  be  ob- 
viated by  some  gentle  laxative,  as  advised 
under  the  head  of  indigestion. 

INDIGESTION.  (Dtspepsia.)  This 
disease  is  principally  to  be  met  with  in 
those  who  devote  much  time  to  study,  or 
who  lead  either  a very  sedentary  or  irre- 
gular life.  The  disease  is  a frequent  at- 
tendant on  chronic  weakness. 

Symptoms. — With  a furred  tongue, 
there  is  perceived  a disagreeable  taste  in 
the  morning,  and  the  breath  in  many  in- 
stances acquires  an  offensive  smell.  In 
some  cases  of  depraved  digestion,  there  is 
nearly  a complete  disrelish  for  food  ; but 
still  the  appetite  is  not  greatly  impaired, 
as,  at  the  stated  periods  of  the  patient’s 
meals,  he  can  cat  heartily,  although  with- 
out much  gratification.  In  stomach 
complaints,  in  addition  to  defective  ap- 
j)ctite,  indigestion,  flatulency  in  a high 
degree,  costiveness,  vertigo,  and  palpita- 
tions, do  also  occur.  The  mind  in  such 
cases  is  frequently  irritable  and  despond- 
ing, and  great  anxiety  is  observable  in 
the  countenance.  Kcstlc.ssness  prevails  at 
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night,  the  sleep  is  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams  and  startings,  and  does  not  aft'ord 
much  refreshment. 

Causes. — Grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind, 
intense  study,  indolence,  profuse  evacua- 
tions, hard  drinking,  (particularly of  spiri- 
tuous li(iuors,  and  of  tea,)  tobacco,  opium, 
or  other  narcotics,  immoderate  repletion, 
and  over-distention  of  the  stomach,  a de- 
ficiency in  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  pan- 
creatic or  gastric  juice,  diseases  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  exposure  to  moist 
and  cold  air  without  exercise,  are  the 
causes  which  usually  occasion  indigestion 
— the  same  as  everything  which  weakens 
the  nerves. 

Treatment. — This  must  consist  of  means 
to  remove  the  remote  causes,  which  have 
been  enumerated,  and  to  obviate  the 
sjTnptoms  which  contribute  to  aggravate 
the  disease,  and  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
organ,  if  possible. 

To  effect  the  first  of  these,  it  wall  be 
necessary  sometimes  to  renounce  such 
habits  or  pursuits  as  may  have  tended  to 
give  rise  to  the  disease — such,  for  instance, 
as  to  leave  the  crowded  city  and  its  allure- 
ments, to  shun  luxurious  tables,  indolence, 
and  late  hours.  To  accomplish  the  se- 
cond object,  that  of  removing  the  symp- 
toms which  contribute  to  maintain  or  to 
aggravate  the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  correct  the  morbid  acidity  in  the 
stomach  by  the  following  : — 

Let  the  person  take  from  two  to  four 
ounces  daily  of  lime  water. 

Or,  take 

Solution  of  potass,  one  drachm  ; 

Solution  of  lime,  seven  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  take  a table-spoonful  twice 
a day  in  a little  beef  tea. 

The  pain  and  flatulency  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  should  be  assuaged  by  car- 
mmatives, — as,  take 

Prepared  chalk,  tw’elve  grains ; 

Powdered  nutmeg,  three  grains  ; 

Rhubarb,  in  powder,  five  grains. 

ISIix  them.  This  powder  may  be  taken 
morning  and  evening.  Or,  take 

Prepared  chalk,  twelve  grains ; 

Peppermint  water,  half  an  ounce ; 

Pure  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  pimento,  two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  twelve  droi>s. 

Mix  them.  This  draught  is  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day. 

And,  lastly,  to  obviate  costiveness,  the 
following  is  to  he  made  use  of : — Take 

Aloectic  pills  with  myrrh,  fifteen  grains. 
Divide  the  mass  into  three  i>ill.s  for  a dose. 
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Or,  take 

Socotrine  aloes, 

Powdered  rhubarb,  of  each  one  drachm ; 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  one 
scruple ; 

Hard  soap,  half  a drachm ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form  the  mass ; 
Which  is  to  be  divided  into  fifty  pills,  of 
which  two  will  be  a sufficient  dose,  joined 
with  such  aromatics  as  will  promote  a ready 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines, 
without  hurrying  their  action.  Friction 
with  the  hand  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  every  morning  and 
night,  might  promote  that  effect.  Where 
dyspepsia  is  occasioned  by  defective  biliary 
secretion,  and  is  combined  with  a diseased 
state  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  biliary  duct, 
a pill,  containing  about  two  grains  of 
calomel,  may  be  taken  every  third  night, 
succeeded,  the  next  morning,  by  an  ape- 
rient draught,  composed  of  one  ounce  and 
a half  of  infusion  of  senna,  with  two  or 
three  drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

The  medicines  best  calculated  to  re- 
store the  tone  of  the  stomach  are  aroma- 
tics and  astringent  bitters, — as,  take 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  one 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  two 
drachms ; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them.  This  di'aught  is  to  be  given 
three  times  a day.  Or,  take 

Infusion  of  Columba  root,  ten  drachms  ; 

Tincture  of  cascarilla. 

Tincture  of  orange  peel,  of  each,  one 
drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

As,  likewise,  the  cinchona  bark  in  the 
folloAving  form  : — Take 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  oimce 
and  a half ; 

Tincture  of  Columba,  two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  take  this  draught  thrice  a 
day. 

The  mineral  acids  and  chalvbeates : as, 
take 

Muriated  tincture  of  iron,  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  drops  thrice  a day,  in 
any  vehicle. 

The  latter,  in  particular,  are  of  eminent 
service  in  an  impaired  and  capricious  ap- 
petite, and  weakness  of  the  assimilating 
organs,  irregular  digestion,  flatulent  dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen,  and  occasional 
vomiting  of  viscid  mucus. 

lo  strengthen  the  system,  whereby  the 
powers  ot  the  stomach  will  be  made 


stronger,  the  person  should  take  daily 
exercise  ; he  should  breathe  a pure,  dry, 
and  temperate  air,  rise  early  every  morn- 
ing, go  soon  to  bed  at  night,  lead,  a tem- 
perate life,  adapt  his  dress  to  the  clhnate 
and  changes  of  the  weather,  and  bathe 
frequently  in  cold  water. 

The  use  of  a tepid  bath,  of  about  96 
or  98  degrees  of  heat,  for  half  an  hour 
every  other  day,  for  two  or  three  months, 
has,  in  many  instances,  proved  of  great 
service  to  dyspeptic  persons.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  best  to  begin  with  tepid  bathing, 
and  to  reduce  the  temperature  gradually. 

The  mind  is  to  be  amused  at  the  same 
time  that  the  body  is  employed ; hence  it 
is  that  mineral  springs  have  always  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  alleviating  dys- 
peptic complaints. 

The  diet  in  hidigestion  ought  to  be 
nutritive  and  generous,  consistmg  chiefly 
of  animal  food  ; and  it  should  be  taken 
every  three  or  four  hours,  and  never  ex- 
ceed a few  ounces  at  any  time.  More- 
over, due  care  is  to  be  taken  to  masticate 
it  properly.  Instead  of  fermented  bread, 
the  patient  should  eat  biscuit  with  hLs 
food.  No  diluent  fluids  should  be  taken 
at  his  meals,  nor  till  some  time  after  each 
repast,  nor  should  the  quantity  of  the 
fluid  taken  at  once  ever  exceed  half  a 
pint,  nor  be  repeated  oftener  than  at  in- 
tervals of  three  hours. 

A moderate  use  of  w'ines  ought  to  be 
allowed ; but  should  these  disagree  with 
the  patient,  and  become  acid  on  his  sto- 
mach, weak  brandy  and  water  may  be 
substituted  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Under 
no  other  circumstances  should  ardent  spi- 
rits be  made  use  of. 

INFLAMMATION.  (Phx.egmasia.) 
The  character  of  this  order  of  diseases  is 
fever,  wth  topical  pain  ; the  blood,  upon 
venesection,  exhibiting  a bufty  surface. 
The  chief  seat  of  this  sort  of  inflammation 
is  the  inner  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and 
the  cellular  substance  contiguous  to  it, 
from  which  it  extends  to  the  adjoinhig 
parts  of  the  cellulai’  membrane  and  skin  ; 
so  that  the  surface  soon  assumes  a florid 
colour,  the  tumour  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tendmg  both  in  depth  and  circumference. 

Si/mptoms. — It  comes  on  with  an  itch- 
ing,  dryness,  redness,  and  increased  heat 
and  circulation  in  the  affected  part ; which 
symptoms  are  shortly  succeeded  by  a 
circumscribed  tumour,  through  whicli 
shooting  and  throbbing  pains  extend.  If 
the  hiflammation  runs  high,  and  is  of 
considerable  extent,  then  an  inereased 
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action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  takes 
place ; the  jmlse  becomes  full,  hard,  and 
quick  ; the  skin  dry  and  hot ; great  thirst 
arises  ; and  a feverish  disposition  ensues. 

Inflammation  nsuall}^  terminates  either 
hy  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 
By  resolution  is  meant  the  natural  cure, 
or  going  off  of  the  inflammation,  by  a 
gradual  cessation  of  all  the  symptoms, 
the  state  and  texture  of  the  part  remain- 
ing entire.^  By  suppuration  is  implied 
the  conversion  into  matter,  or  pus,  of  the 
serum,  or  coagulable  lymph  and  blood. 
By  gangrene  is  meant  a mortification  not 
actually  formed,  but  approaching. 

When  the  patient  is  seized  with  reite- 
rated shiverings ; when  the  fever  and  in- 
flammatory appearances  cease  quickly, 
without  any  perceptible  reason  ; when  a 
heavy,  cold,  and  dull  uneasiness  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  part  affected,  instead  of 
acute  pain  ; when  the  most  elevated  por- 
tion of  the  tumour  appears  soft  and  white, 
while  the  rest  has  its  redness  increased, 
then  we  may  be  assured  that  a teimina- 
tion  in  suppuration  has  ensued. 

The  symptoms  which  denote  the  ter- 
mination of  inflammation,  in  incipient 
mortification,  are,  a sudden  diminution  of 
the  pain  and  sympathetic  fever ; secondly, 
a livid  discoloration  of  the  part,  which, 
from  being  yellowish,  becomes  of  a green 
hue  ; thirdly,  detachment  of  the  cuticle, 
under  which  a turbid  fluid  is  effused. 
The  term  gangrene  has  been  applied  to 
the  disease  in  this  stage ; but  when  the 
part  has  become  black  and  fibrous,  and 
destitute  of  natural  heat,  sensation,  and 
motion,  it  is  denominated  sphacelus. 

Treatment. — If  the  inflammation  has 
proceeded  from  a lodgment  of  some  ex- 
traneous bodies,  these  ought  immediately 
to  be  removed.  In  cases  of  local  inflam- 
mation, it  may  be  obviated  by  drawing  a 
quantity  of  blood  immediately  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  part  affected,  either 
by  cupping,  or  by  the  application  of  seve- 
ral leeches.  It  may  likewise  be  well  to 
have  recourse  to  purgative  medicines; 
those  of  a mild  nature,  together  with  laxa- 
tive clysters,  deserve  a preference. 

In  common  inflammation,  or  where  the 
part  is  so  tender  and  painful  as  not  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a poultice,  we 
must  apply  a piece  of  soft  linen,  mois- 
tened in  the  following  lotion  : — Take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Distilled  water. 

Rectified  spirit,  each,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  use  as  a wash. 
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Or,  take 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  drachm  ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  two  ounces  ; 

Camphorated  spirits,  one  ounce  ; 

Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  twenty- 
four  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a wash. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  reme- 
dies are  to  be  applied  cold,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  they  become 
stiff,  hard,  or  warm. 

When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run 
so  high  as  to  affect  the  system,  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  taken  : — 

Nitrate  of  potass,  from  lialf  to  one 
drachm ; 

Hot  water,  eight  ounces ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  two  grains ; 

Syrup  of  violets,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls 
for  a dose,  or  take 

Saline  draught,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  or  fifteen  gyains  ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  eighteen 
drops ; 

Common  syrup,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  as  a draught,  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  means,  the 
tumour  should  shew  an  evident  tendency 
to  suppurate,  we  are  then  to  accelerate 
the  progress,  by  the  application  of  warm 
emollient  cataplasms,  which  ought  to  be 
renewed  three  or  four  times  a day.  If 
linseed  can  be  procured,  a poultice  made 
of  this,  slightly  bruised  and  boiled  up 
with  milk  and  water,  will  be  preferable, 
on  account  of  its  emollient  quality ; but 
when  it  is  not  to  be  obtained,  the  white 
bread  poultice,  ■with  a small  addition  of 
oil,  may  be  used.  Previous,  however,  t 
the  application  of  the  poultice,  the  part 
affected  should  be  well  fomented  with 
flannels,  wrung  out  of  a warm  decoction 
of  emollient  herbs ; as,  take 

Chamomile  flowers. 

Marshmallow  leaves,  each,  two  ounces ; 

Poppy  heads,  bruised,  one  ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  two  quarts. 

Infuse  them  for  a proper  time ; then  pour 
oft’  the  liquor,  and  use  it  for  fomentation. 

Should  the  inflammation  threaten  to 
teiminate  in  gangrene,  then  a reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  a liberal  use  of  the  bark 
of  cinchona,  together  with  a nutritive  diet, 
and  such  a quantity  of  wine  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  pulse.  When 
the  gangrene  arises  from  debility,  then 
opium  may  be  combined  with  the  bark. 

The  ciitaplasma  carbonis  (which  is  pre- 
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pared  by  mixing  two  ounces  of  wood 
charcoal,  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder, 
with  half  a pound  of  the  eommon  farina- 
ceous poultice)  is  an  application  much 
recommended. 

As  a gentle  stimulus  to  parts  in  a state 
of  gangrene,  a weak  solution  of  ammonia 
muriata  in  vinegar  and  water,  taking  a 
drachm  of  the  salt  to  two  ounces  of  vine- 
gar, and  six  of  water. 

It  will  be  further  necessary  to  obviate 
the  effect  of  the  opium  in  the  intestines, 
by  a frequent  use  of  some  mild  laxative, 
or  emollient  clyster,  so  as  to  procure  one 
or  two  evacuations  daily. 

JAUNDICE,  (Icterus,)  is  charac- 
terized by  a yellowness  of  the  skin,  more 
especially  observable  in  the  eyes,  a bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth,  with  a sense  of  pain 
in  the  right  side. 

Symptoms. — The  jaundice  comes  on 
with  languor,  inactivity,  loathing  of  food, 
flatulency,  acidities  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  costiveness.  As  it  advances 
in  its  progress,  the  skin  and  the  eyes  be- 
come tinged  of  a deep  yellow ; there  is  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  frequent 
nausea  and  vomiting ; the  urine  is  very 
high  coloured  ; the  stools  are  of  a grey  or 
clayey  appearance,  and  a dull  obtuse  pain 
is  felt  on  the  right  side,  under  the  ribs. 

Causes. — Jaundice  usually  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  an  interrupted  excre- 
tion of  the  bile.  In  some  cases  it  may, 
however,  be  owing  to  a redundant  secre- 
tion of  the  bile.  Further,  it  is  produced 
by  gall-stones,  by  enlargements  of  the 
pancreas,  the  liver,  and  the  other  organs 
of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  by  the  passions 
of  the  mind. 

Treatment. — In  full  plethoric  habits, 
and  where  the  symptoms  run  high,  it  will 
be  necessary,  first,  to  take  away  a quantity 
of  blood,  proportionable  to  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and 
the  age  of  the  patient. 

The  patient  should  next  be  put  into  a 
wann  bath,  in  which  he  may  be  allowed 
to  continue  until  some  degree  of  fainting 
is  excited ; he  is  then  to  be  removed  to 
bed,  and  to  take  an  opiate,  which  may  be 
repeated  every  four  or  si.x  hours,  until 
ease  is  procured ; and  as  the  stomach  is 
generally  so  irritable  during  the  attack, 
that  everything  taken  into  it  is  immedi- 
ately rejected,  especially  fluids,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  the  best  way  to  give  it  in  a 
pill.  Besides  these  means,  the  constant 
application  of  a bladder  filled  with  warm 
water,  immediately  over  the  region  of  the 


part  which  is  most  painful,  as  also  the 
throwing  up  emollient  clysters,  may  be 
useful.  Small  nauseating  doses  of  antimo- 
nials,  or  of  the  pulvis  ipecacuanha  com- 
positus,  together  with  a free  use  of  dilut- 
ing liquors,  might  probably  afford  some 
relief. 

Where  the  disease  proceeds  either  from 
stones  in  the  gall  bladder,  or  from  spas- 
modic stricture,  it  would  be  advisable, 
after  having  pursued  the  steps  before  re- 
commended, to  make  use  of  the  followhig 
purgatives : — Take 

Powdered  rhubarb,  one  scruple ; 

Extract  of  dandelion,  half  a drachm  ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  twelve  grains ; 

Syrup,  a sufiiciency. 

Divide  the  mass  into  twenty-four  pills, 
and  take  two  or  three  at  bed-time.  Or, 
talce 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 

Powder  of  jalap,  half  a drachm  ; 

Honey,  a sufficiency  to  form  a bolus  : 
Which  may  be  taken  occasionally. 

But  where  jaundice  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  some  chronic  affection-<if  the 
liver,  active  purgatives  would  be  likely  to 
do  harm,  by  inducing  much  debility.  In 
instances  of  this  nature,  neutral  salts 
should  be  taken.  The  warm  bath  and 
anodynes,  by  their  relaxing  and  antispas- 
modic  power,  will  prove  very  useful,  when 
the  disease  proceeds  from  stones  or  stric- 
tures. 

The  symptoms  which  usually  prove 
most  distressing  in  jaundice  are,  the  pain 
in  the  side,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 
costiveness.  The  two  former  of  these 
will  generally  be  relieved  by  bleeding, 
the  warm  bath,  fomentation  applied  to  the 
part,  the  exhibition  of  emollient  clysters, 
and  opiates,  as  before  advdsed.  Where 
these  fad,  the  application  of  a large  blister 
may  possibly  be  attended  with  a better 
effect.  Should  the  nausea  and  vomiting 
continue,  in  spite  of  these  means,  the 
saline  medicine,  in  the  act  of  effervescence, 
may  be  given,  or  something  of  a cordial 
antispasmodic  nature,  as  the  following ; — 
Take 

Aromatic  confection,  one  drachm  ; 

Pure  water,  five  ounces  and  a half ; 

Spirit  of  pimento,  half  an  ounce ; 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a 
drachm  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops. 

Of  this  mixture  let  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls be  taken  when  the  nausea  and 
sickness  are  urgent. 

Costiveness  is  to  be  removed  by  gentle 
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laxatives,  such  as  ave  given  in  the  follow- 
ing formula : — Take 

Castor  oil,  two  ounces  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  in  a mortar,  and  add 

Dill  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  three  drachms; 

Take  the  half  for  a dose,  as  the  occasion 
may  require.  Or,  take 

Powder  of  jalap,  one  scruple ; 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  two  scruples. 
Mix  them  for  a dose. 

When  the  disease  is  of  a chronic  na- 
ture, and  is  attended  with  dropsical  swell- 
ings, it  will  be  proper  to  employ  diuretics, 
as  recommended  under  the  head  of  dropsy, 
and  to  strengthen  the  general  system  at 
the  same  time  with  astringent  bitters, 
chalybeates,  mineral  waters,  a nutritive 
generous  diet,  and  gentle  daily  exercise. 
Moderate  quantities  of  both  soda  and 
seltzer  waters  will  be  proper.  A diet 
consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables  appears  to 
be  best  calculated  for  persons  labouring 
under  jaundice,  or  in  whom  bilious  con- 
cretions are  apt  to  form. 

KIDNEYS,  INELAIMJMATION  OF 
THE.  (Nephritis.)  This  inflammation 
is  principally  seated  in  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  kidney,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  cholic  by  the  pain  being 
seated  very  far  back,  and  by  the  urine 
being  of  a deep  red  colour,  voided  fre- 
quently, and  in  a small  quantity  at  a 
time. 

Symptoms. — The  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  is  attended  with  a sharp  pain  on 
the  afected  side,  and  there  is  a frequent 
desire  to  make  urine,  with  much  difficulty 
in  passing ; the  body  is  costive,  the  skin 
is  diy  and  hot,  the  patient  feels  great' 
uneasiness  when  he  endeavours  to  walk 
or  sit  in  an  upright  position,  and  he  is 
incommoded  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and 
there  is  often  costiveness  and  cholic. 

Causes. — These  are,  external  contu- 
sions, strams  of  the  back,  acrids  con- 
veyed to  the  kidneys  in  the  course  of 
circulation,  violent  and  severe  exercise, 
exposure  to  cold,  and  sand  or  stone  in  the 
kidney.  In  some  habits,  there  is  an 
evident  predisposition  to  this  complaint, 
particularly  the  gouty. 

Treatment. — A quantity  of  blood,  pro- 
portionable to  the  severity  of  the  pain 
and  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient, 
ought  immediately  to  be  taken  away ; 
and  if  the  first  bleeding  does  not  afford 
considerable  relief,  the  operation  should 
bo  repeated  on  the  same  dav,  or  the  next 
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at  farthest,  'i'opical  bleeding,  with  seve- 
ral leeches  over  the  kiilney  affected,  may 
be  afterwards  resorted  to.  After  bleed- 
ing, flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a warm 
decoction  of  emollient  herbs,  or  a bladder 
filled  with  warm  water,  is  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied  over  the  affected  part; 
and,  by  way  of  internal  fomentation,  an 
emollient  clyster  may  frequently  be  in- 
jected. The  patient  is  at  the  same  time 
to  be  directed  to  drink  plentifully  of  mild 
diluents,  such  as  barley  water,  thin  gruel, 
whey,  linseed,  or  marshmallow  tea.  The 
intestines  are  to  be  emptied  by  gentle 
aperients ; as,  take 

IManna,  half  an  ounce ; 

Tartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms  ; 

W arm  water,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Tincture  of  senna,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught.  Or,  take 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia. 

Fennel  water,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  fifty  drops. 

MLx  them  as  a draught,  and  let  them  be 
employed  as  frequently  as  occasion  may 
require,  in  addition  to  emollient  clysters, 
as  constipation  ought  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against. 

Should  these  means  liave  been  adopted 
without  affording  relief  to  the  patient,  he 
ought  then  to  be  put  frequently  into  a 
warm  bath,  continuing  him  in  it  for  fifteen 
minutes  each  time.  Mild  diaphoretics, 
such  as  the  saline  medicines  combined 
with  nauseating  doses  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, wall  at  the  same  time  be  proper. 
A decoction  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
peach  tree,  drank  in  the  quantity  of  a 
pint  a day,  has  been  found  a good  remedy 
in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  In  this 
disease,  every  land  of  food  which  is  of  a 
stimulatmg  nature  ought  carefullj'  to  bo 
avoided,  and  such  only  as  are  lenient  and 
nutritive  should  be  used,  as  everything 
which  is  heating  or  acrid  proves  a stimu- 
lus to  the  kidneys. 

Emollient  and  thin  liquors  should  be 
drank  plentifully ; and  the  patient  should 
take  frequent  small  draughts  of  them, 
notwithstanding  the  vomiting. 

Those  who  arc  liable  to  fi-equent  re- 
turns of  the  disease,  or  to  obstructions  in 
the  kidney's,  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
getting  wet  in  the  feet,  as  also  all  exjw- 
sures  to  cold ; they  ought  to  lie  on  a 
mattress  in  preference  to  a feather  bed  ; 
their  exercise  should  be  moderate ; and 
they  should  use  no  kind  of  wine  which 
abounds  with  tartar. 

KING’S  EVIL.  (ScRorci..^.)  This 
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disorder  consists  in  hard,  indolent  tumours 
of  some  of  the  glands,  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  neck, 
behind  the  ears,  and  under  the  chin, 
which,  after  a time,  suppurate,  and  dege- 
nerate into  ulcers,  from  which,  instead  of 
pus,  a white  curdled  matter  is  generally 
discharged. 

Symptoms. — The  first  appearance  of  the 
disorder  is  commonly  in  that  of  small  oval 
or  spherical  tumours  under  the  skin,  un- 
attended by  any  pain  or  discoloration. 
These  appear,  in  general,  upon  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  below  the  ear,  or  under  the 
chin ; but  in  some  cases  the  joints  of  the 
elbows,  or  ancles,  or  those  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  are  the  parts  first  affected. 

After  some  length  of  time,  the  tumours 
become  larger  and  more  fixed,  the  skin 
which  covers  them  acquires  a purple,  or 
livid  colour,  and,  being  much  inflamed, 
they  at  last  suppurate,  and  break  into  little 
holes,  from  which,  at  first,  a matter  some- 
what puriform  oozes  out ; but  this  changes 
by  degrees  into  a kind  of  viscid'  serous 
discharge,  much  intermixed  with  small 
pieces  of  a white  substance,  resembling 
the  curd  of  milk. 

The  tumours  subside  gi'adually,  while 
the  ulcers  at  the  same  time  open  more, 
and  spread  unequally  in  various  direc- 
tions ; after  a while  some  of  the  ulcers 
heal,  but  other  tumours  quickly  form  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  proceed 
on,  in  the  same  slow  manner  as  the  for- 
mer ones,  to  suppuration. 

In  some  cases  the  joints  become  affected ; 
they  swell,  and  are  incommoded  by  ex- 
cruciating, deep-seated  pain,  which  is 
much  increased  upon  the  slightest  motion. 
The  swelling  and  pain  continuing  to  in- 
crease, the  muscles  of  the  limbs  become 
at  length  much  wasted.  Matter  is  soon 
afterwards  formed,  and  this  is  discharged 
at  small  openings  made  by  the  bursting 
of  the  skin.  Being,  however,  of  an  acri- 
monious nature,  it  corrodes  the  ligaments 
and  cartilages,  and  produces  a caries  of 
the  neighbouring  bones.  By  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  matter  into  the  system,  hectic 
fever  at  last  arises,  and  in  the  end  proves 
fatal. 

Causes. — A long  continuance  of  incle- 
ment weather  may  increase  any  predispo- 
sition to  scrofula ; and  in  persons  already 
much  predisposed  to  it,  any  uncommon, 
though  temporary,  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  is  sometimes  an  exciting  cause. 
Every  other  circumstance  which  weakens 
the  constitution,  and  impairs  the  general 
strength  of  the  system,  predisposes  to 


scrofula;  thus,  breathing  impure  tainted 
air,  unfit  for  respiration,  and  living  upon 
food  of  an  unwholesome  and  indigestible 
natm'e,  which  does  not  afford  proper  nou- 
rishment to  the  body,  favours  an  attack  of 
scrofula,  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
^stem,  and  making  the  person  weak. 
The  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and 
of  salutary  exercise,  indolence,  inaetivity, 
the  want  of  warm  clothing,  confinement 
in  cold,  damp  habitations,  may  all  be  re- 
garded as  so  many  exciting  causes. 

Treatment. — This  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  periods.  The  first  is  that  in  which, 
without  any  local  sore  or  other  marked 
symptoms  of  disease,  there  is  a sufficient 
evidence  of  a scrofulous  predisposition 
prevalent  in  the  system.  The  other  is 
that  in  which  some  local  sore,  or  other 
scrofulous  symptom,  which  requires  ap- 
propriate management,  has  actually  taken 
place.  There  is  great  reason  to  expect 
benefit  in  placing  the  patient  in  a different 
situation  or  circumstances.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  continuance  of  improper  diet 
has  seemed  to  favour  the  appearance  of 
the  disease,  an  amelioration  of  it  will  na- 
turally counteract  this  tendency.  A simi- 
lar advantage  will  be  derived  from  substi- 
tuting the  respiration  of  pure  salubrious 
air,  instead  of  what  is  tainted  and  un- 
wholesome. 

The  languor  and  debility  which  prevail 
in  scrofula,  naturally  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  a plentiful  supply  of 
wholesome  nomushment,  in  such  quantity 
as  the  stomach  can  bear  without  being 
overloaded  ; and  of  this,  light  animal  food 
ought  to  fonn  a fair  proportion.  The 
quantity  must  be  regulated  by  the  appe- 
tite and  powers  of  digestion.  Milk,  pud- 
dings, rice,  and  other  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, ought  to  constitute  the  remainder 
of  the  patient’s  diet.  Where  there  is 
occasional  atony  in  the  stomach,  and  lan- 
guor, a moderate  allowance  of  wine  will 
be  likely  to  prove  salutary ; but  it  will  be 
best  to  take  it  between  meals,  with  a bit 
of  bread,  or  cake.  It  will  be  further  ad- 
visable to  take,  every  day,  regular  and  mo- 
derate exercise,  and  to  bathe  in  either 
warm  or  cold,  simple  or  impregnated  water. 
Cold  bathing,  especially  in  the  sea,  is  a 
remedy  universally  employed  in  scrofula. 
But  in  order  that  cold  bathing  may  he 
practised^  with  safety  and  advantage,  the 
constitution  should  have  vigour  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  immersion  without  inconve- 
nience. If  the  immersion  be  succeeded 
by  a general  glow  over  the  siuface  of  the 
body,  and  the  patient  feels  cheerful,  and 
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hns  a keen  appetite,  we  may  conclude  tlint 
the  bath  agrees  with  him ; but  if  he 
shivers  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  con- 
tinues chilled,  and  becomes  drowsy,  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  cold  bathing  will 
not  prove  serviceable,  and  that  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  bo  discontinued.  At  the 
commencement  of  a course  of  warm  bath- 
ing, an  immersion  from  twelve  to  twenty 
minutes,  with  a temperature  varying  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  may  be  recommended. 

To  promote  the  efficacy  of  the  warm 
bath,  frictions  with  some  stimulant  suV)- 
stance  are  often  employed,  and  with  ad- 
vantage, particularly  in  certain  cases  of 
scaly  scrofulous  eruptions,  and  some  of 
the  more  solid  kinds. 

Alteratives,  such  as — Take 

Black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  fifteen 
grains ; 

Antimonial  powder,  one  grain. 

Mix  them.  Take  this  powder  night  and 
morning,  or  the  Plummer’s  pill ; as — Take 

Submm'iate  of  mercury. 

Precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony,  of 
each  half  a drachm ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form  the  mass, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  thirty  pills, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning. 

Narcotic  medicines,  but  more  particu- 
larly hemlock,  are  also  recommended  for 
the  cure  of  scrofula,  both  in  the  stage  of 
swelling,  and  in  that  of  ulceration.  "V^en 
administered  internally,  it  should  be  as 
follows : — Take 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  drachms ; 

Extract  of  hemlock,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  make  forty  pills  out  of  the 
mass,  of  which  two  to  three  may  be  taken 
t\vice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Burnt  sponge  is  another  remedy  which 
has  been  much  administered  in  scrofula, 
and  frequently  with  advantage.  It  may 
be  taken  either  in  the  form  of  a bolus  or 
a draught ; as — Take 

Burnt  sponge,  from  a scruple  to  half  a 
drachm ; 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  three  grains ; 

Honey,  a sufficiency  to  form  a bolus. 
Let  this  be  taken  twice  a-day.  Or,  take 

Burnt  sponge,  one  scruple  ; 

Aromatic  confection,  ten  grains ; 

Mint  water,  from  one  ounce  to  one 
ounce  and  a half. 

Mix  them  as  a draught,  and  let  this  be 
taken  twice  a-day. 

A more  active  medicine,  liowever,  is  the 
sodie  siibcarlwnns,  which  may  be  taken  as 
follows : — Take 
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Carbonate  of  soda,  three  drachms  ; 
Powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  a sufficiency 
to  form  an  electuary,  of  which  let  the  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  be  taken  thrice  a-day.  Or, 
take 

Decoction  ofPeruvian  bark,  ten  drachms; 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  one 
drachm  and  a half ; 

Carbonate  of  soda,  fifteen  grains. 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Of  the  mineral  tonics,  iron,  and  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  are  most  valued 
for  their  virtues  in  the  cure  of  scrofula, 
and  they  agree  with  all  forms  and  stages 
of  the  disease.  Of  the  preparations  of 
iron,  the  subcarbonate  ferrum  ammo- 
niatum,  and  muriated  solution,  have  been 
found  most  efficacious.  IMineral  waters 
of  the  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  class 
are  likewise  serviceable  in  this  disease. 

Where  the  glands  of  the  neck  have 
already  become  much  enlarged,  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  anointing  the  parts,  morn- 
ing and  night,  with  an  ointment  composed 
of  one  drachm  of  tartarized  antimony, 
rubbed  with  an  mmce  of  lard. 

When  the  process  of  suppuration  is  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
scess are  to  be  evacuated  by  a lancet,  or 
otherwise  by  repeated  puncture. 

In  order  to  correct  the  discharge,  and 
dispose  the  ulcer  to  heal,  verdigris  and 
burnt  alum  are  usually  employed,  which 
is  either  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  ulcers, 
or  to  be  applied,  mixed  up  with  some 
mild  ointment,  as  the  unguentum  eerae. 

Scrofulous  ulcers,  which  had  resisted 
many  other  remedies,  have  healed  under 
a weak  mixture  of  nitric  acid  wth  water. 
In  sores,  which  are  spreading  and  irrit- 
able, the  application  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  opium,  or  hemlock,  and  afterwards  a 
solution  of  zinc,  may  be  beneficial. 

Painful  and  deep-seated  ulcerations, 
the  consequence  of  a scroftilous  habit,  and 
which  are  attended  with  much  local  irri- 
tation, have  been  relieved  by  a use  of  the 
Malvern  water. 

LEPROSY  (Lepra.)  This  disorder 
consists  in  an  eruption  of  copper-coloured 
spots,  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the 
body,  together  with  a glossy  and  scaly 
appearance  of  the  skin. 

St/mptoms— The  leprosy  shews  itself  in 
numerous  copper-coloured  spots,  dispersed 
over  the  whole  Iwdy,  and  are  attended 
with  a degree  of  insensibility.  As  the 
di.‘>ea.se  advances,  the  skin  l>egins  to  grow 
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rough  and  scaly,  the  features  of  the  face 
become  greatly  enlarpd,  especially  above 
the  eyebrows,  the  hairs  of  which,  imd  the 
beard  fall  off;  the  nostrils  ulcerate,  the 
voice  is  hoarse,  the  lobes  of  the  ears  are 
greatly  thickened,  the  breath  is  highly 
offensive  and  virulent,  and  sores  arise  in 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

Causes. — The  disease  arises  sometimes 
from  an  hereditary  disposition,  but  it  more 
commonly  proceeds  from  infection. 

Treatment. — If  any  relief  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  chiefly  from  a regular  and 
rigid  observance  of  a vegetable  diet,  com- 
menced on  the  first  appearance  of  its  ap- 
proach. At  the  same  time  that  the  patient 
gives  up  the  use  of  animal  food,  he  ought 
also  to  avoid  all  heating  liquors,  such  as 
wine  and  spirits.  Besides  paying  much 
attention  to  diet,  he  is  likewise  to  take  a 
due  proportion  of  moderate  exercise,  and 
to  keep  his  body  regularly  open,  by  effi- 
cient laxatives. 

A solution  of  hydragyri  oxymuriatis, 
and  Plummer’s  pill,  as  follows,  is  a re- 
medy much  in  repute : — Take 

Submuriate  of  mercury. 

Precipitated  sulphm'  of  antimony,  of 
each  half  a drachm ; 

Gum  guaiacum,  two  drachms ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency. 

Form  sixty  pills  out  of  the  mass,  and  let 
from  one  to  four  be  taken  every  night  at 
bedtime. 

The  mild  species  of  leprosy,  met  with  in 
cold  climates,  is  to  be  removed  by  small 
doses  of  mercury,  conjoined  with  anti- 
mony, as  in  the  pilula  hydrargyri  submu- 
riatis  composita,  given  so  as  to  produce 
an  alterative  effect,  assisted  by  warm- 
bathing, and  a decoction  of  the  woods 
mezereon,  lobelia,  and  the  decoction  of 
dulcamara.  These  will  cleanse  and  soften 
the  skin. 

LIVER,  INFLAIVIMATIOV  OF 
TILE  (Hepatitis).  This  disease  has 
generally  been  considered  as  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  acute  and  the  other  chronic. 

Symptoms. — The  acute  species  of  liver 
complaint  comes  on  with  a sense  of  chilli- 
ness, preceding  pain  in  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen,  sometimes  dull,  sometimes 
sharp,  extending  up  to  the  clavicle  and 
shoulder  of  that  side,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a cough,  oppression  of  breathing,  to- 
gether with  nausea  and  sickness,  and  often 
with  a vomiting  of  bilious  matter ; the  in- 
testines are  generally  inactive,  the  urine  is 
of  a deep  red  saffron  colour,  and  small  in 
quantity;  there  is  a loss  of  appetite,  great 
thirst,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  at  the  same 


time,  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
white,  and  sometimes  a yellowish  fur. 

The  chronic  species  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  a morbid  complexion,  loss  of 
appetite  and  flesh,  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
despondency  of  mind,  headache,  or  giddi- 
ness, general  weakness,  morbid  sensibi- 
lity, costiveness,  flatulency,  acidity,  an 
obtuse  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  ex- 
tending to  the  shoulder,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  with  a slight  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. The  symptoms  are,  however,  often 
so  mild  and  insignificant  as  to  pass  almost 
unnoticed. 

Causes. — Besides  all  those  producing 
other  inflammations,  this  disease  may  be 
occasioned  by  violent  exercise,  by  intense 
summer  heats,  by  long-continued  ague,  by 
high  living,  and  by  an  intemperate  use  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors.  Suppressed 
secretions,  inflammations,  compression,  and 
mental  solicitude,  are  very  general  causes 
of  obstructions  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Treatment. — In  acute  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  it  will  be  proper  to  adopt  gene- 
ral bleeding,  proportioning  the  quantity 
that  is  taken  away  to  the  severity  of  the 
pain  and  the  degree  of  fever  that  is  pre- 
sent. After  the  bleeding,  a dose  of  calo- 
mel, with  jalap,  should  be  taken,  and  be 
repeated  every  other  day,  till  the  inflam- 
mation subsides. 

In  every  case  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  a farinaceous  or  gruel  diet  is  to 
be  strictly  enjoined  at  the  commencement, 
carefully  avoiding  animal  food,  in  broths 
or  otherwise  ; the  thirst  is  to  be  assuaged 
by  a free  use  of  cooling  drinks,  impreg- 
nated with  vegetable  acids.  Cool  air  is 
to  be  freely  admitted  into  the  apartment 
of  the  sick,  and  the  intestines  are  to  be 
kept  perfectly  open  with  gentle  purgatives, 
such  as  the  following : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounc*^ 
and  a half ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  three  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  jalap. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  of  each  one 
drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

Perspfration  should  be  excited  by  means 
of  nauseating  doses  of  tartarized  antimony, 
to  which  nitrate  of  potass  might  be  joined, 
as  in  the  following: — Take 

Saline  draught,  one  ounce  and  a half; 

Nitrate  of  pot^s,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  the  sixth  ofa  grain ; 

Syrup  of  marshmallows,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them  for  a febrifuge  draught. 
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Foot-bathing,  with  a plentiful  use  of 
mild  diluent  and  cooling  liquids,  will  also 
be  proper. 

If  after  having  strictly  pursued  the 
course  pointed  out,  during  four  or  five  days, 
the  disease  is  found  not  to  give  way,  the 
aid  of  mercury  should  he  called  in.  The 
most  proper  way  of  introducing  mercury 
into  the  system,  will  be  by  rubbing  in  a 
small  quantity  of  the  ointment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  part  affected,  every 
night,  until  a slight  degree  of  salivation 
is  e.vcited,  by  which  means  the  swelling 
and  hardness  of  the  liver  will  be  dispersed. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  rub  the  ointment 
on  the  right  side,  in  preference  to  any 
other  part,  because  some  advantage  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  the  mere  friction 
over  it.  If  the  disease  yields  readily,  a 
short  course  of  mercury  will  be  sufficient, 
but  if  not,  its  use  ought  to  be  continued 
for  perhaps  five  or  six  weeks. 

The  usual  plan  of  cure  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  is  by  mercury.  It 
should,  however,  be  given  in  small  doses, 
and  slowly,  so  as  to  keep  up  a brassy  taste 
in  the  mouth  for  a considerable  time,  as 
it  promotes  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  ex- 
cites perspiration.  To  increase  the  latter 
effect,  it  has,  however,  been  found  useful 
to  combine  it  with  a small  proportion  of 
antimonial  powder,  as  likewise  of  opium, 
to  protect  the  bowels  from  irritation. 

The  next  thing  is  to  keep  up  the  regu- 
lar action  of  the  intestines ; with  this 
view,  one  or  two  of  the  pills  composed  as 
follows : — Take 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  one 
scruple ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  four  grains ; 

Oil  of  carraway,  seven  drops  ; 

Common  syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form 
the  mass,  which  is  to  be  made  into  thirty 
pills. 

A tepid  bath  will  be  useful,  but  some 
caution  will  be  requisite  in  avoiding  sub- 
sequent chilliness.  Warm  mineral  waters 
may  also  be  taken  internally. 

When  there  is  much  local  uneasiness, 
repeated  blisters  may  be  had  recourse  to 
with  some  advantage.  The  diet  best 
adapted  for  persons  labouring  under  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  is  such  as  is  nu- 
tritive and  easy  of  digestion,  avoiding 
salted  meats,  and  greasy  substances.  By 
degrees  it  may  be  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  broths,  light  animal  food,  &c., 
until  health  is  perfectly  restored.  If  wine 
is  drank,  it  must  be  diluted  with  water, 
l^alt  liquors  will  seldom  agree,  and  spi- 
rituous ones  should  be  altogether  avoided. 
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Persons  of  a bilious  liabit,  and  who  are 
at  the  same  time  costive,  will  find  much 
benefit  by  taking  two  or  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing aperient  pills  : — Take 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  one 

drachm  ; 

Extract  of  jalap,  half  a drachm  ; 
Tartarized  antimony,  four  grains  ; 

Soap,  one  drachm ; 

Oil  of  carraway,  twelve  drops ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a sufficiency  to 
form  the  mass  into  forty  pills. 

LOOSENESS  (Diaerhcea.)  This 
consists  in  frequent  and  copious  discharges 
of  feculent  matter  by  stool,  accompanied 
by  griping,  and  often,  at  first,  with  a slight 
degree  of  vomiting. 

Symptoms. — Each  discharge  is  usually 
preceded  by  a murmuring  noise,  and  fla- 
tulence in  the  intestines,  together  with  a 
sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  ceases  on 
the  discharge  taking  place,  but  are  again 
renewed  before  the  one  which  is  to  suc- 
ceed ensues.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  countenance  turns  pale,  and  the  skin 
is  dry  and  rigid.  If  it  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  universal  emaciation,  dropsy 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  relaxation  of 
every  part  ensue,  together  wdth  a great 
loss  of  strength. 

Causes. — The  application  of  cold  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  so  as  to  give  a check 
to  perspiration,  as  likewise  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  certain  diseases,  as  dentition, 
gout,  rheumatism,  fever,  &c. 

Treatment. — WLen  the  looseness  has 
arisen  from  crude  and  acrid  matter  in  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a gentle 
emetic  in  the  evening,  and  some  opening 
medicine  in  the  morning ; as,  for  instance, 
— Take 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  one  scruple  ; 

Common  water,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  half  a 
drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

Or,  take 

Dill  water,  six  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Prepared  chalk,  one  scruple ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  one  drachm. 

This  is  to  be  taken  as  a draught. 

If  it  has  proceeded  from  obstructed 
perspiration,  in  consequence  of  exposure 
to  cold,  we  must  then  endeavour  to  re- 
store this  by  nauseating  doses  of  ipecacu- 
anha, as  follows ; or  of  some  antimonial 
preparation,  which  mav  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  hours : — ^*Take-:j 
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Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  three 
grains ; 

Cinnamon,  five  grains ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to  form 
a bolus,  which  is  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours. 

Along  with  these  remedies,  a decoction 
of  barley,  rice,  marshmallows,  the  emul- 
sion of  gum  acacia,  and  linseed  tea,  should 
be  used. 

When  looseness  seems  to  have  arisen 
and  to  be  kept  up  by  acid  generated  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  which  may  be  knowm 
by  the  frequent  eructations  of  air,  and 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  following  : — Take 

Chalk  mixture,  four  ounces ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce ; 

Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
one  dracbm ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  di'ops. 

Of  this  mixture,  let  the  patient  take  two 
large  spoonfuls  occasionally.  Or,  take 

Mixture  of  burnt  hartshorn,  one  pint  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  as  ordinary 
drink. 

Wlife-n  gout,  repelled  from  the  extre- 
mities, falls  on  the  intestines,  and  occasions 
a diarrhoea,  it  must  again  be  drawn  to- 
wards the  extremities  by  warm  fomenta- 
tions, cataplasms,  or  blisters.  The  per- 
spiration is  at  the  same  time  to  be  pro- 
moted by  drinkmg  plentifully  of  wine 
whey,  if  these  means  fail,  a gentle  dose 
of  some  stomachic  purgative,  such  as  the 
tinctura  rhei  compos.,  may  be  taken ; after 
which  the  absorbent  mixture  just  men- 
tioned may  be  used  in  frequently  repeated 
doses,  with  an  addition  of  twelve  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  to  each. 

The  looseness  which  attends  on  denti- 
tion should  never  be  checked,  unless  it 
revails  in  so  high  a degree  as  to  prove 
urtful  to  the  child ; in  which  case  four 
or  five  grains  of  toasted  rhubarb,  with 
about  eight  or  ten  of  prepared  chalk,  or 
magnesia,  may  be  given.  This,  if  re- 
peated three  or  four  times,  will  generally 
correct  the  acidity,  and  put  a stop  to  the 
^ping  stools.  If  it  fails,  then  the  follow- 
ing mixture  may  be  tried ; — Take 

Powdered  rhubarb,  fifteen  grains; 

Subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  half  a di'achm; 

Dill  water,  thi’ee  ounces ; 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  twenty- 
four  drops. 

Tinctui'e  of  opium,  twenty  drops. 

Of  this  mixture,  two  or  three  tea-spoon- 
fuls are  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
as  may  be  judged  necessary. 

In  order  to  suspend  the  increased  action 


of  the  bowels  in  looseness,  it  will  be  some- 
times proper  to  have  recourse  to  opiates, 
which  may  be  taken  as  follows : — Take 
Confection  of  opium,  fifteen  grains ; 
Cinnamon  water, 

Pimento  water,  of  each  six  drachms  ; 
Tincture  of  kino,  one  drachm ; 
Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  half  a 
drachm. 

This  draught  may  be  taken  every  four  or 
six  hours. 

In  cases  where  the  irritability  of  the 
intestines  depends  upon  a loss  of  tone,  and 
which  may  occur  from  a debility  of  the 
whole  system,  or  from  causes  acting  on 
the  bowels  in  particular,  the  following 
should  be  used : — Take 
Powdered  alum. 

Catechu,  of  each  ten  grains ; 

Opium,  half  a grain ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to 
form  a bolus,  which  is  to  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  Or,  take 
Chalk  mixture,  five  ounces ; 

Extract  of  logwood,  half  a drachm  ; 
Pimento  water,  two  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  kino,  one  drachm ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  two  drachms. 

Of  this  mixture,  the  dose  may  be  two 
large  spoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

As  tonic  medicines,  the  following  may 
be  used  : — Take 

Cascarilla  bark,  bruised, 

Simarouba  bark,  bruised,  of  each  two 
drachms ; 

Pure  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  slowly  until  reduced  to  eight 
ounces,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add 
Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce ; 
Tincture  of  kino,  two  drachms. 

Of  this  mixture,  let  three  large  spoonfuls 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  every  day. 
Or,  take 

Infusion  of  cusparia  bark,  six  ounces ; 
Tincture  of  columba,  one  ounce  ; 
Tincture  of  catechu,  two  drachms  ; 
Spirit  of  pimento,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

From  whatever  cause  a looseness  may 
proceed,  whenever  it  is  found  to  check  it, 
the  diet  ought  to  consist  of  rice  boiled 
with  milk,  flavoured  with  cfinnamon,  to- 
gether with  preparations  of  sago,  or  Indian 
arrow-root,  and  the  lighter  sorts  of  meats 
roasted,  as  veal,  lamb,  or  chickens.  Weak 
brandy  and  water,  or  diluted  wine,  may 
be  substituted  for  malt  liquor,  as  common 
drink. 

Those  vyho  are  liable  to  frequent  returns 
of  this  disease,  either  from  a peculiar 
weakness,  or  from  too  great  an  irritability 
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of  the  bowels,  should  live  temperately, 
avoiding  crude  summer  fruits,  most  kind 
of  vegetables,  all  unwholesome  food,  and 
meats  of  hard  digestion.  They  ought,  also, 
to  beware  of  cold,  moisture,  or  whatever 
may  obstruct  the  perspii-ation,  and  they 
should  wear  flannel  next  to  the  skin. 

LUNGS,  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  (PuRirNEUMONiA,  OR  Pneumonia). 
This  disease  is  denoted  by  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  obtuse  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
chest,  cough,  a frequent  full  pulse,  high- 
coloured  urine,  and  other  symptoms  of  in- 
flammatory fever. 

Symptoms. — True  inflammation  of  the 
lung-s  comes  on  with  an  obtuse  pain  in  the 
chest,  or  side,  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, together  with  a cough,  dryness  of  the 
skin,  heat,  anxiety,  flushing  of  the  face, 
and  thirst. 

In  the  beginning  the  cough  is  fre- 
quently diy,  and  without  expectoration ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  moist,  even  from 
the  first ; and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various 
both  in  colour  and  consistence,  being  often 
streaked  with  blood. 

Causes. — The  most  general  are  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  the  body,  which  gives 
a check  to  the  perspiration,  and  deter- 
mines a great  flow  of  blood  to  the  lungs. 
Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions  in 
singing,  speaking,  or  playing  on  wind  in- 
struments, severe  exercise,  external  in- 
juries, a free  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
fermented  liquors,  intemperance,  and  sup- 
pressed evacuations. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  early  and 
copious  bleeding,  blisters  may  be  made  use 
of  in  any  stage  of  the  disease.  If  the  bowels 
require  evacuation,  strong  purgatives  ought 
not  to  be  given,  but  gentle  opening  medi- 
cines, of  a cooling  nature,  should  be  used, 
particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  as  the  following : — Take 

Manna,  three  drachms ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  two  drachms ; 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix  them  for  a draught.  Or,  take 

Castor  oil,  one  ounce. 

A free  expectoration  being  the  means 
which  nature  most  usually  adopts  for  car- 
rying off  the  inflammation,  we  ought  to 
promote  it  as  much  as  possible,  by  giving 
such  medicines  as  are  supposed  to  have  a 
power  of  promoting  a secretion  from  the 
glands  of  the  throat,  and  also  such  as  will 
contribute  to  alleviate  the  cough,  by  pro- 
tecting the  parts  against  the  acrimony  of 
the  mucus,  for  instance,  the  following 
combination  : — Take 
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Spermaceti,  two  drachms ; 

Yolk  of  egg,  a sufficiency  for  solution. 
Tlien  add. 

Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

Oxymel  of  squill,  three  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  let  a spoonful  be  taken  oc- 
casionally, or  whenever  the  cough  is 
troublesome.  Or,  take 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  five  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  lemons,  one  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  one  drachm ; 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  three 
drachms. 

Mix  them. 

To  assist  the  operation  of  these  reme- 
dies, as  well  as  to  relax  the  lungs,  it  will 
be  useful  to  use  the  steams  arising  from  a 
warm  infusion  of  marshmallow,  chamomile 
flowers,  &c.,  with  an  addition  of  vinegar, 
to  be  inhaled  repeatedly  throughout  the 
course  of  the  day. 

With  a view  of  assisting  expectoration, 
and  promoting  perspiration,  the  following 
remedies  may  be  used : — Take 

Antimonial  pow'der,  one  gi'ain  and  a 
half  to  three  grains ; 

Confection  of  roses,  ten  grains. 

Mix  them  into  a bolus,  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours  Or,  take 

James’s  powder,  four  grains  for  a dose. 

It  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  proper  to 
take  frequent  small  draughts  of  some  mild 
liquor,  such  as  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel, 
to  which  should  be  added  a little  lemon 
juice,  to  give  it  a taste. 

Making  use  of  a w'ai'm  foot-bath  ever3^ 
other  night,  will  be  likely  to  do  much 
good. 

Nitre,  in  the  follow'ing  combination, 
will  be  proper  : — Take 

Lemon  juice,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

Mint  water,  one  ounce ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

Syrup  of  tolu,  half  an  ounce. 

Of  this  mixture  the  dose  maj'  be  three 
table-spoonfuls  every  four  hours.  Or, 
talie 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 
drachms ; 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  half  a drachm  ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twentj'- 
one  drops ; 

Common  syrup,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  everi' 
four  hours. 

After  the  expectoration  has  appeared, 
copious  bleeding  and  purging  must  be 
given  up,  as  they  might  check  it ; costive- 
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ness,  however,  should  be  removed  Iiy 
clysters.  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
complaint,  the  patient  should  keep  to  his 
bed,  lying  with  head  and  shoulders  as 
much  elevated  as  possible ; his  chamber  is 
to  be  kept  of  a proper  temperature,  neither 
below  fifty,  nor  above  sixty  degrees  of 
heat,  and  his  strength  be  supported  with 
food  of  a light,  nutritive  nature,  sueh  as 
roasted  or  boiled  apples,  panada,  &c.  Thin 
gruel,  and  barley  water,  sweetened  with 
honey,  should  be  used  as  common  drink  ; 
the  same  might  be  a decoction  of  liquorice 
in  which  a small  portion  of  currant  jelly 
is  to  be  dissolved,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
more  pleasing  taste. 

On  reeovering,  all  exposures  to  cold 
should  carefully  be  guarded  against,  as  it 
might  occasion  a relapse,  which  is  apt  to 
recur  in  this  complaint,  and  which  may 
bring  on  pulmonary  consumption. 

MADNESS  (Mania.)  This  disorder 
of  the  mind  displays  itself  most  generally 
in  a false  perception  of  things,  in  the  loss 
of  the  command  over  the  train  of  thoughts, 
and  in  a resistance  of  the  passions  to  the 
command  of  the  will.  There  are  two 
speeies  of  madness,  the  melancholic  and 
furious ; in  both  of  these  the  association 
of  ideas  is  equally  incorrect. 

Symptoms. — The  forerunning  symp  - 
toms  are  the  following ; the  patient  com- 
plains of  a sense  of  tightness  at  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  a sense  of  heat  in  the 
bowels,  and  costiveness,  experiences  a kind 
of  uneasiness  and  fear  which  he  cannot 
account  for,  and  feels  little  disposition 
for,  and  even  incapacity  to  sleep.  Soon 
after  these,  an  incoherence  of  thoughts 
betrays  itself  in  his  outward  conduct,  he 
speaks  mth  a deep  hollow  voice,  walks 
with  a quick  and  precipitate  step,  then 
stops  suddenly. 

Furious  madness  is  marked  by  severe 
pains  in  the  head,  redness  of  the  face, 
wildness  of  the  countenance,  rolling  of  the 
eye,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  unaccountable 
maliee  to  certain  persons,  particularly  to 
the  nearest  relations  and  friends,  and  to 
such  places  and  scenes  as  formerly  afforded 
particular  pleasure. 

Causes'. — These  are,  the  affections  of 
the  mind,  such  as  anxiety,  grief,  love, 
jealousy,  sudden  fright,  violent  fits  of 
anger,  ambition,  pride,  religious  terror, 
and  abstruse  study.  Violent  exercise,  in- 
temperance of  every  kind,  and  particularly 
m the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  a sedentary 
life,  the  suppression  of  periodical  and  oc- 
casional discharges  and  secretions,  and  also 


excessive  evacuations,  are  its  remote  causes, 
besides  that  of  an  hereditary  disposition.  _ 

Treatment. — This  consists  generally  in 
the  management  of  the  patient,  and  in  the 
aid  which  remedies  may  afford. 

In  the  management,  the  principal  ob- 
jects are,  a rigid  regard  to  cleanliness,  a 
judicious  regulation  both  of  mental  and 
bodily  exercise,  without  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion; and,  lastly,  a union  of  lenity 
and  firmness. 

It  should  always  be  the  object  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  patient,  though  not 
by  unfair  means,  and  to  awake  in  him 
proper  respect  and  obedience. 

In  the  management  of  insane  persons, 
exercise  and  employment  is  chiefly  to  be 
kept  in  view.  They  ought  to  be  made  to 
rise  early,  to  take  such  exercise  as  their 
condition  will  admit  of,  and  to  take  their 
meals  at  stated  times. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  treat- 
ment, purging  is  the  most  generally  use- 
ful, and  the  following  combination  of  re- 
medies may  best  be  used : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Tartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  one  drachm. 

IMix  them  for  a cathartic  draught. 

At  the  commencement  of  a paroxysm 
of  furious  madness,  where  there  is  high 
excitement,  purging,  and  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  head  by  means  of  leeches, 
will  be  necessary.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  linen  cloths 
M'etted  in  some  evaporating  lotion  be  kept 
constantly  applied  to  it ; but  in  melan- 
cholia, where  both  the  mind  and  the  body 
are  generally  depressed,  neither  active 
purging  nor  bleeding  would  be  proper. 

Where  the  patient  is  much  tormented 
hy  want  of  sleep,  the  following  may  be 
given  with  advantage  : — Take 

Camphor,  ten  grains ; 

E.xtract  of  henbane,  five  •'grains  ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency. 

Let  the  mass  be  formed  into  three  pills, 
which  may  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

Warm  bathing  may  be  useful,  but  cold 
rarely  so. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  insane, 
it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  parti- 
cular state  of  the  patient.  When  madness 
has  been  the  consequence  of  great  debility, 
a nutritive  diet  should  be  allowed,  besides 
a regular  course  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
other  bitters,  the  patient  taking  at  the 
same  time  such  daily  exercise  as  his 
strength  will  admit. 
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In  the  state  of  convalescence,  the  mind 
and  attention  are  to  be  occui)ied  by  cheer- 
i'ld  conversation,  music,  light  reading,  and 
afterwards  by  a clmnge  of  scene  and  re- 
gular daily  exercise. 

MALIGNANT  AND  PUTRID  FE- 
VER. (Typhus  Guavior.)  This  fever 
is  so  named  in  consequence  of  the  malig- 
nancy of  its  nature,  and  the  signs  of  pu- 
trefaction which  are  observable  towards 
the  end  of  it. 

Symptoms. — At  the  first  attack  of  this 
fever,  the  person  feels  languid,  dejection 
of  spirits,  great  loss  of  muscular  strength, 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  the  extremi- 
ties ; the  eyes  are  heavy,  yellowish,  and 
often  a little  inflamed,  the  tongue  is  dry 
and  parched,  the  respiration  laborious,  the 
breath  hot  and  offensive,  the  urine  pale, 
the  body  costive,  and  the  pulse  quick  and 
small. 

Causes. — These  are  generally  conta- 
gion, conveyed  either  from  the  body  of  a 
person  labouring  under  this  disease,  or 
through  some  clothes,  or  other  things ; 
the  exhalations  arising  from  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  in  a decayed  state, 
poor  diet,  hard  labour,  and  too  great  an 
indulgence  in  enervating  pleasures. 

Treatment. — The  most  proper  remedy, 
at  the  fii’st  onset  of  the  disorder,  will  be 
an  emetic,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  with  one  gi'ain  of 
tartarized  antimony,  and  to  drink  after  it 
of  an  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers. 
After  the  effect  of  the  emetic  is  over,  the 
bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  the  following 
purgative : — Take 

Manna,  two  drachms ; 

Tartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms  ; 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix  them  for  a dose.  Or,  take 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  ten 
grains. 

Make  the  mass  into  three  pills,  to  be  taken 
at  once. 

Should  the  desired  effect  not  be  pro- 
duced by  these  remedies,  an  opening  cly- 
ster, as  the  following,  may  be  adminis- 
tered : — Take 

Compound  decoction  of  marshmallow, 
twelve  ounces ; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster. 

The  patient  should  never  be  left  two 
da^s  without  a motion,  as  costiveness  may 
bring  on  delirium. 

'I'he  drink  ought  to  be  cold,  and  ncidu- 
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lated  with  the  juice  of  oranges  or  lemons. 
The  mineral  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and 
muriatic,  are  likewise  advantageous. 

In  order  to  promote  perspiration,  the 
following  may  be  used  : — ^Take 

Camphor,  four  grains ; 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  three  grains  ; 

Aromatic  confection,  ten  grains. 

Make  them  into  a bolus,  which  may  be 
taken  every  six  hours. 

But  profuse  sweating  should  not  be 
allowed,  as  it  would  certainly  be  preju- 
dicial. 

Where  there  is  great  pain  in  the  head, 
or  delirium,  the  application  of  cold,  as  a 
large  towel,  dipped  in  the  coldest  water 
and  applied  all  over  the  head,  will  prove 
beneficial.  At  first,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  apply  it  with  such  quickness  as  to  pro- 
duce some  degree  of  shivering.  In  severe 
cases,  powdered  ice  may  be  applied  to  the 
shaven  head. 

Where  dark  spots  begin  to  appear  on 
the  body,  and  haemorrhage  takes  place, 
the  following  should  be  given  : — Take 

Oxygenated  muriate  of  potass,  from  one 
scruple  to  half  a drachm ; 

Tincture  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm  ; 

Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Common  sj'rup,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them.  This  draught  may  be  taken 
every  three  hours.  Or,  take 

Decoction  of  bark,  seven  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  snake  root. 

Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Shake  them  together,  and  of  the  mixture 
let  the  patient  take  about  four  table-spoon- 
fuls every  three  hours,  with  from  ten  to 
twenty-four  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid. 

A clyster  of  diluted  idnegar  may  be 
administered  at  the  same  time — as.  Take 

Compound  decoction  of  mai'shmallow, 
six  ounces ; 

Common  vinegar,  two  ounces  and  a 
half. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster. 

In  the  advanced  state  of  this  complaint, 
where  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
procure  rest  to  the  patient,  if  there  is  no 
great  delirium,  the  following  remedies 
may  be  used  with  advantage  : — Take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 
drachms ; 

Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops ; 

SjTup,  two  dmehms. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

A slight  looseness  of  the  bowels,  at- 
tended with  a gentle  moisture  on  the 
skin,  towards  the  termination  of  this  dis- 
ease, sometimes  assists  in  carrying  it  oflT ; 
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but  where  it  does  not  seem  to  produce 
this  effect,  it  should  be  tried  to  have  a 
stop  put  to  it  by  the  following  : — Take 

Aromatic  confection,  half  a drachm  ; 

Cmnaraon  and  pimento  water,  of  each 
one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Pure  water,  two  ounces  ; 

Tmcture  of  kino,  two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty-five  drops. 
Oftliis  mixture  take  two  large  spoonfuls 
every  four  hours. 

"Unien  the  fever  has  been  removed,  and 
the  symptoms  ceased,  its  return  should  be 
prevented  by  a liberal  use  of  cinchona 
bark,  infusion  of  gentian,  and  other  sto- 
machic tonics ; and,  in  order  to  restore 
health,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to 
use  a nourishing  diet,  with  wine  in  mo- 
deration, and  to  take  such  moderate 
exercise  as  the  state  of  his  strength  will 
admit. 

The  precaution  for  others,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  pursue  during  the  prevalence 
of  this  fever,  consists  in  removing  the 
patient  to  a room  in  the  remotest  part  of 
the  house,  and  which  room  is  to  be  well 
aired  and  kept  clean.  The  bed  linen 
should  be  changed  frequently ; and  what- 
ever comes  from  the  patient  should  be 
immediately  removed  and  emptied.  None 
but  the  necessary  attendants  should  have 
any  communication  -with  the  sick,  and 
these  should  take  care  not  to  sit  down 
upon  his  bed. 

For  the  purpose  of  destroying  conta- 
gion, and  purifying  infected  air,  the  fu- 
migation of  muriatic  acid  seems  to  de- 
serve the  preference,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  more  diffusible  than  the  others ; 
and  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  following 
manner : — Put  one  pound  of  common  salt 
into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  poiu  over  it, 
from  time  to  time,  a small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  till  the  whole  salt  is  mois- 
tened. If  the  air  is  foul  and  peculiarly 
offensive,  a gentle  heat  may  be  put  under 
the  vessel,  to  extricate  a lai’ge  quantity  of 
vapour ; but  in  general  the  mere  addition 
of  the  acid  to  the  salt  will  be  suflicient,  if 
the  apartment  is  not  very  large. 

Means  fob  Pbesebving  the  Health 
OP  Eueopeans  in  Wabm  Climates. 
All  such  persons  as  are  plethoric  and  ro- 
bust, when  they  approach  a warm  climate, 
should,  on  their  voyage,  be  bled  in  pro- 
portion to  their  strength  ; but  if  this  has 
been  neglected  during  the  voyage,  it 
should  be  done  immediately  on  landing 
on  shore. 

After  the  bleeding,  the  bowels  ai*e  to 
be  opened  by  some  cooling  purgative ; and 
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if  the  person  is  of  a bilious  habit,  an  emetic 
ought  even  to  precede  it.  These  having 
been  gone  through,  calomel,  from  two  to 
four  grains,  should  be  begun  to  be  taken 
every  other  night,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
pill  or  of  a powder,  mixed  in  some  thick 
vehicle,  until  the  gums  become  somewhat 
affected.  If  the  medicine  runs  through 
the  bowels,  a grain  of  opium,  or  a few 
drops  of  the  tincture,  may  be  added  to 
each  dose.  When  the  mouth  shews  the 
mercurial  action,  a dose  of  some  cooling 
laxative  medicine  ought  to  be  taken,  after 
two  or  three  days,  leaving  out  the  calo- 
mel. Those  that  are  not  easily  affected 
by  mercury  will  do  best  to  persevere. 

On  landing,  the  greatest  temperance 
must  be  observed  in  the  diet,  and  every 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  be  avoided ; the  same  as  to  the  cool 
air  at  night.  Every  European  should 
further  avoid  arriving  in  a tropical  climate 
during  the  rainy  season  of  the  year — that 
is,  between  the  month  of  August  and  the 
end  of  October. 

If  it  can  be  done,  such  a situation  ought 
to  be  chosen  for  a residence  as  is  some- 
what elevated  and  dry,  open  to  the  air 
and  the  sun,  and  remote  from  woods, 
stagnant  waters,  or  marshy  groimds.  If 
no  such  a situation  can  be  procured,  the 
highest  apartment  in  the  house  should  be 
chosen  to  sleep  in. 

About  half  an  ounce  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  bark  may  be  taken  every 
morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  repeating 
the  dose  again  in  the  evening.  In  parti- 
cular places,  where  marshy  vapours 
abound,  smoking  tobacco  may  be  useful. 
The  diet  of  Europeans,  when  newly  ar- 
rived in  a warm  climate,  should  consist 
of  a greater  proportion  of  vegetable  food 
than  of  animal ; and  such  articles  of  the 
latter  should  be  avoided  as  are  either 
salted  or  very  highly  seasoned.  A free 
use  of  acidulous  fruits  will  be  useful,  as 
they  serve  not  only  to  assuage  thirst,  but 
to  correct  a tendency  to  putrefaction  in 
the  fluids.  An  infusion  of  preserved  ta- 
marinds in  water  will,  however,  be  a 
more  salutary  beverage.  Drinldng  cold 
liquors  of  any  kind,  when  the  body  is 
much  heated  by  exercise,  and  the  per- 
spiration profuse,  cannot  be  too  much 
avoided. 

All  new  settlers  should  very  moderately 
indulge  in  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  as 
well  as  in  all  kinds  of  vinous  and  spi- 
rituous liquors,  giving  wine  the  prefer- 
ence to  spirits. 

They  have,  further,  carefully  to  avoid 
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all  exposures  to  a current  of  air,  or  mois-  About  the  third  or  fourth  day,  small 
ture,  particularly  when  the  body  is  heated  red  spots,  similar  to  flea  bites,  appear  in 
by  exercise  ; to  return  early  home,  to  clusters  about  the  face,  neck,  and  breast ; 
avoid  the  night  dews ; and,  lastly,  to  and  in  a day  or  two  more  the  whole  body 
avoid  a costive  habit,  by  taking,  from  is  covered  with  them.  On  the  fifth  or 


time  to  tune,  some  cooling  laxative  medi 
cine.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rising  be- 
times in  the  morning,  is  particularly 
conducive  to  health  in  a warm  climate ; 
and  if  gentle  exercise  be  added  in  the 
morning,  it  will  be  highly  salutary. 
Should  cold  bathing  be  first  used,  the 
body  would  thereby  be  much  invigorated. 
Where  the  convenience  of  a proper  bath  is 
not  to  be  procured,  water  properly  cooled 
by  having  been  exposed  all  night  to  the  air 
in  pots,  or  in  a tub,  may  be  thi'own  over 
the  body.  Llinor  ablutions  at  other  pe- 
riods in  the  day  may  also  have  a good 
effect.  This  practice  would,  however,  be 
injurious  to  those  who  labour  under  any 
visceral  derangement;  and  for  such,  a 
slight  tepid  bath  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage.  The  habiliments  of  new 
settlers  should  consist  of  coats  made  of 
thin  woollen  cloth,  with  waistcoats  and 
breeches  of  dimity  nankeen.  What  is 
worn  next  to  the  skin  should  be  made 
of  cotton  in  preference  to  linen,  as  this 
last,  when  moistened  with  perspiration, 
in  consequence  of  any  severe  exercise, 
is  very  apt  to  convey  a sense  of  chilli- 
ness w'hen  the  body  becomes  inactive 
again.  Calico  shirts  will,  therefore,  be 
preferable  to  linen  ones.  Those  who  are 
afflicted  with  rheumatic  pains  may  sub- 
stitute a waistcoat  of  thin  flannel  next  to 
the  skin.  New  settlers  should  further 
observe  the  gi’eatest  caution  in  changing 
their  clothes  as  soon  as  possible,  after  get- 
ting wet. 

MEASLI^.  (Rubeola.)  This  dis- 
order shews  itself  in  red  spots  over  parts 
of  the  body,  which  go  away  in  small 
mealy  desquamation  of  the  skin  after  a 
few  days. 

Symptoms.  — The  eruption  of  good 
measles  is  usually  preceded  by  a chilli- 
ness and  shivering,  succeeded  by  heat, 
thirst,  anxiety,  pains  in  the  head,  back, 
and  loins,  heaviness  and  redness  of  the 
face  and  eyes,  with  an  effusion  of  tears, 
swelling  of  the  eyelids,  nausea,  and  some- 
times a vomiting  of  bilious  matter : and, 
added  to  these,  there  are  hoarseness,  dry 
cough,  and  a discharge  of  acrid  matter 
from  the  nose. 

In  measles,  the  same  as  in  other  fever 
complaints,  the  symptoms  generally  relent 
in  the  morning,  but  return  in  the  evening 
with  increased  severity. 
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si.xth  day  the  spots,  from  a vivid  red,  are 
changed  to  a brownish  hue,  and  be^n  to 
dry  away  about  the  face ; about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  they  disappear  on  the  breast 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  with  a mealy 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

The  malignant  form  of  the  disease  Is 
accompanied  with  typhus  fever,  and  with 
dark  spots,  and  the  eruption  appears 
earlier. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  as  an  epidemy,  but  the  middle 
of  the  winter  is  the  time  they  are  usually 
more  prevalent.  They  attack  persons  of 
all  ages,  but  children  are  most  liable  to 
them.  When  genuine,  the  measles  rarely 
affect  persons  but  once,  and  their  conta- 
gion seems  to  be  of  a specific  nature. 

Treatment. — ^Vliere  there  is  a consi- 
derable difficulty  of  breathing,  a trouble- 
some cough,  or  any  other  symptoms  indi- 
cating inflammation  in  the  lungs,  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of 
leeches,  may  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  otherwise. 

During  the  whole  duration  of  the  com- 
plaint, it  will  be  best  to  keep  the  body 
open,  and  if  costiveness  prevails,  it  should 
be  obviated  by  giving  some  Epsom  salts, 
or  by  administering  a clyster.  Should 
the  diflSculty  of  breathing  not  be  removed 
by  leeches,  a blister  may  be  applied  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

The  cough  being  usually  very  trouble- 
some, it  will  be  advisable  to  make  use  of 
some  of  the  remedies  assigned  under  the 
head  of  catarrh.  The  patient  should,  be- 
sides, drink  freely  of  barley  water,  and 
linseed  tea,  gently  acidulated  with  lemon 
juice. ' A warm  foot  bath  will  also  be  of 
much  service. 

"Wlien  the  cough  troubles  the  patient 
much  by  night,  and  deprives  him  of  rest, 
the  following  should  be  given  : — Take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Pure  water,  one  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  forty  drojis ; 

• AVine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty- 
two  drops ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops ; 

Syrup  of  Tolu,  two  drachms 
]\lix  them  for  a draught. 

For  children,  it  ■will  be  better  to  sub- 
stitute the  synqnis  papaveris  for  the 
opium ; which*  latter  ought  always  to  l>e 
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employed  in  this  complaint  with  great 
caution.  In  strong  cases  of  measles,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  the  following 
remedies  : — Take 

Camphor  mixture,  ten  drachms ; 

Spirit  of  nitric  mther,  one  drachm ; 

Tinctui’e  of  foxglove,  twenty-two  drops ; 

Syrup  of  poppies,  two  drachm's. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

Where  the  eruption  disappears  before 
the  proper  period,  and  great  anxiety,  de- 
lirium, or  convulsions  prevail,  warm  bath, 
blisters  to  the  chest  and  legs,  as  also  the 
administration  of  wine  properly  diluted, 
and  the  folloudng  remedies  must  be  made 
use  of : — Take 

Antimonial  powder,  two  grains  ; 

Camphor,  three  grains  ; 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  four  grains  ; 

Confection  of  orange  peel,  a sufficiency 
to  form  a bolus  : 

Which  is  to  be  given  every  four  or  six 
hours.  Or,  take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  one 
ounce ; 

Camphor  mixture,  five  ounces  ; 

Compound  spirit  of  sulphmic  aether, 
two  drachms ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  thirty 
drops — shake  them. 

Of  this  mixtm'e  take  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  second  or  third  hour. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  patient  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  and  avoid  any  expo- 
sure to  cold  air,  as  it  might  interrupt 
the  eruption ; but  great  heat,  and  too 
strong  covering  of  bed-clothes,  must  at 
the  same  time  be  avoided.  The  degree  of 
temperature  must  be  regulated  by  the 
patient’s  feelings.  A liquid  and  cooling 
diet  should  be  adopted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  measles,  always  taking  care 
not  to  caiTy  it  so  far  as  to  produce  de- 
bility. Where  the  disease  assumes  a 
malignant  character,  a quantity  of  wine, 
proportionate  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
should  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  bark  and 
mineral  acids.  After  the  cessation  of  the 
eruption,  it  will  be  well  to  give  some 
cooling  purgative,  in  order  to  prevent 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  some  other 
complaint  following  after  it. 

As  weeping  from  the  eyes,  and  slight 
inflammations  of  the  same,  are  apt  to 
take  place  after  the  measles,  it  would  be 
well  to  wash  them  occasionally  with  a 
little  rose  water,  in  which  a few  grains  of 
tlie  sulphate  of  zinc  have  been  dissolved, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  exposure  to 
a glaring  light. 


When  the  measles  prevail  epidemically, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  confine  such  chil- 
dren as  never  had  them  to  a vegetable 
diet,  giving  them  a gentle  opening  medi- 
cine, once  or  twice  a week,  as  they  will 
then  be  likely  to  have  a mild  form  of  the 
complaint. 

MECONIUM,  EETENTION  OF 
THE.  A dark-coloured  matter  is  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  all  infants  at  their 
birth,  and  is  usually  discharged  by  them 
the  two  or  three  first  days.  Where  it 
does  not  take  plaee  in  the  course  of  a day 
or  so,  the  help  of  medicines  is  necessary  ; 
and  the  best  that  can  be  employed  are 
about  two  drachms  of  castor  oil,  or  a sohr- 
tion  of  manna  in  water,  or  equal  parts  of 
oil  of  almonds  and  syrup.  If  these  do  not 
act  readily,  then  a clyster  of  thin  gruel, 
with  a little  olive  oil  and  common  salt,  may 
be  administered. 

MENSES,  IMMODERATE  FLOW 
OF.  (JMenobrhagia.)  This  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  taking  place  when  the  menses 
return  more  frequently  than  what  is  na- 
tural, continue  longer  than  usual,  or  are 
more  abundant  than  ordinary  with  the 
same  persons  at  other  times. 

Symptojns. — It  is  often  preceded  by 
headache  and  giddiness,  and  is  afterwards 
attended  with  pains  in  the  back  and  loins, 
some  degree  of  thirst,  universal  heat,  and, 
when  in  consequence  of  debility,  pale- 
ness of  visage,  and  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities, besides  some  other  nervous  com- 
plaints. 

Causes. — A general  fulness  of  habit, 
violent  exercise,  costiveness,  applica- 
tion of  wet  and  cold  to  the  feet,  debility, 
frequent  miscarriages,  and  violent  pas- 
sions. 

Treatment. — In  general,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  body  open,  -wnth  the 
following  laxative  mediemes : — Take 

Tartrate  of  potass,  half  an  ounce ; 

Manna,  three  drachms ; 

Warm  water,  three  ounces  ; 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  half  a 
drachm. 

Shake  them,  and  of  this  mixture  take  the 
half  for  a dose.'  Or,  take 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  two  ounces ; 

Warm  water,  six  ounces  ; 

Compound  tincture  of  senna,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  roses,  two  drachms. 

Of  this  mixture  let  four  table-spoonfuls 
be  taken  for  a dose. 

F urther,  administer  some  cooling  reme- 
dies— as,  take 
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Siibcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple ; 

Lemon  juice,  lialf  an  ounce  ; 

Nitrate  of  potiiss,  fifteen  grains  ; 

Pure  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Common  syi’up,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  take  the  draught  every 
three  hours.  Or,  take 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains  ; 

Addmg,  if  necessary. 

Tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  di’ops. 

Mix  them,  and  repeat  this  draught  every 
four  hours. 

At  the  same  time,  a spare  regimen  is  to 
be  kept,  and  the  patient  should  freely 
drink  of  acidulous  liquors,  such  as  lemon- 
ade or  tamai’ind  beverage.  The  chamber 
is  to  be  very  cool,  and  the  bed  or  mattress 
to  be  lightly  covered  with  clothes. 

In  those  cases  where  the  hemoiThage 
is  profuse,  and  resists  the  remedies  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  following  should  be 
made  use  of : — Take 

Alum,  twelve  grains ; 

Gum  kino,  eight  grains  ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to  form 
a bolus  : 

Which  is  to  be  taken  every  third  or  fourth 
hour,  occasionally  adding  opium,  half  a 
grain.  Or,  take 

Extract  of  catechu,  twelve  grains  ; 

Alum,  purified,  ten  grains ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to  form 
a bolus. 

If  the  complaint  is  the  consequence  of 
debility,  or  of  general  laxity  in  the  system, 
the  following  might  be  made  use  of : — 
Take 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Tincture  of  Angustura  bark. 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  of 
each  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken 
thrice  a day,  adding  occasionally, 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  eighteen  drops. 

Lastly,  to  assist  the  effect  of  these  re- 
medies, cold  bathing  may  be  used,  toge- 
ther with  gentle  exercise,  and  a nutritive 
diet,  with  wine.  Where  chalybeate 
springs  can  be  resorted  to,  the  use  of 
such  waters  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

MILIARY  FEVER.  (Miliaeis.) 
This  fever  is  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  small  pustules,  or  bladders,  which  ap- 
pear on  the  skin,  resembling  in  shape 
and  size  the  seeds  of  millet,  being  com- 
monly most  numerous  on  the  brcjist,  back, 
and  other  parts  whci’e  there  is  most  mois- 
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ture  on  the  skin,  and  being  attended  with 
dejection  of  spirits. 

Symptoms. — The  complaint  makes  its 
attack  with  a slight  shivering,  whicli  is 
followed  by  heat,  restlessness,  loss  of 
strength,  anxiety,  oppression  at  the  chest, 
and  a low,  quick  pulse.  The  tongue  ap- 
pears white,  the  body  is  costive,  and  deli- 
rium is  apt  to  arise. 

After  a short  time,  the  patient  feels  an 
itching,  and  soon  after  numbers  of  small 
pustules  make  their  appearance,  first  upon 
the  neck  and  breast,  and  then  gradually 
over  the  whole  body.  About  the  second 
day,  small  vesicles  are  observed  on  the 
top  of  each  pimple,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  more  they  break,  and  are  succeeded 
by  small  crusts,  which  fall  off  in  scales. 

Causes. — All  that  is  debilitating,  a lax 
habit  of  the  body,  general  weakness, 
moist,  changeable  weather,  the  presence 
of  irritating  matter  in  the  intestines,  and 
a hot  regimen. 

Treatment. — The  patient  is  to  be  kept 
cool,  and  therefore  should  not  be  covered 
with  too  many  bed-clothes,  neither  should 
the  room  be  kept  hot,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a sufficient  ventilation  is  to  be  al- 
lowed, so  as  to  keep  up  a moderate  tem- 
perature. Too  free  an  admission  of  cold 
air  should  also  be  guarded  against. 

When  the  irruption  is  accompanied  by 
inflammation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  gentle  opening  medicines ; 
but  when  there  is  a disposition  to  debility, 
the  strength  should  be  supported  with 
wine  and  a nutritive  diet,  together  with 
tonics,  as  the  cinchona  bark  and  acids. 
If  delirium  comes  on,  blisters  should  be 
applied ; and  in  case  of  convulsions,  musk 
and  opium  will  be  proper.  Should  the 
eruption  disappear  suddenly,  the  endea- 
vour is  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  bring- 
ing it  out  again,  by  promoting  a sweat,  by 
means  of  remedies  promoting  perspiration, 
camphor,  friction  on  the  skin,  and  ex- 
ternal warmth.  Should  there  be  at  the 
same  time  any  considerable  evacuation, 
it  must  not  be  checked  all  at  once. 

MILK'  FEVER.  When  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  after  delivery  the  breasts 
become  hard,  swelled,  and  painful,  small 
fever  will  sometimes  arise,  which  is  termed 
milk  fever. 

Symptoms. — The  fever  is  accompanied 
by  nausea,  restlessness,  pams  in  the  head 
and  back,  and  a considerable  degree  of 
thirst. 

Treatment.— \ies\Acs  confining  the  ))a- 
tient  to  a spare  diet,  and  keeping  her 
very  quiet,  costiveness  should  Imj  avoided 
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by  means  of  cooling  opening  medicines, 
and  she  should,  in  all  other  respects,  be 
treated  like  persons  labouring  under  a 
simple  fever. 

MINERAL  POISONS.  The  chief 
of  these  are,  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  arsenic,  acids,  and  al- 
kalies. Lead,  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  produces  languor,  tremors,  cholic, 
palsy,  and  convulsions. 

An  over-dose  of  tartarized  antimony 
sometimes  occasions  death ; producing,  at 
first,  vomiting,  a languid  pulse,  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  insensibility,  and  some- 
times convulsions. 

Aiter  arsenic  has  been  taken,  a burning 
sensation  is  soon  felt  in  the  stomach,  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  the  bowels,  and  a severe 
vomiting  arises,  together  with  an  un- 
quenchable thirst,  much  anxiety,  and  rest- 
lessness. If  the  quantity  taken  has  been 
considerable,  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines will  be  the  consequence,  which 
will  soon  terminate  in  gangrene,  disten- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, fetid  vomiting,  and  stools,  and, 
lastly,  death. 

In  all  cases  of  poison,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  procure,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
an  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach, either  by  means  of  the  stomach 
pump,  or  of  a strong  emetic,  as,  take 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half  a drachm ; 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  ten  grains. 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  powder  be  taken 
immediately.  Or,  take 

Tartarized  antimony,  two  grains  ; 

Sulpliate  of  zinc,  from  fifteen  grains  to 
one  scruple ; 

Pure  water,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  an  emetic  draught. 

The  patient  is  to  drink  freely  after- 
wards of  a decoction  of  barley,  with  gum 
acacia,  mutton  and  veal  brotlis,  linseed 
tea,  and  milk. 

To  obviate  the  deleterious  effects  of 
lead,  the  remedies  to  be  employed  are, 
opium,  the  warm  bath,  castor  oil ; or  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  purgative  clysters,  and 
emetics.!  Common  flour  of  sulphur 
may  be  taken  with  advantage,  followed 
by  a large  quantity  of  diluted  alkali. 
Against  all  poisons  of  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acid,  calcined  magnesia  will 
bo  the  best  remedy.  The  patient  should 
take,  as  soon  as  possible,  a mixture  of  the 
subcarbonate  of  magnesia  and  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  former 
to  a pint  of  the  latter.  Of  this  a glassful 


should  be  taken  every  four  or  six  minutes, 
in  order  to  favour  vomiting,  and  prevent 
the  acid  from  actmgon  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach. After  the  vomiting,  several  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  in  order 
to  prevent  inflammation ; fomentations 
should  also  be  applied  for  the  like  pur- 
pose, and  a warm  bath  be  also  taken. 
Should  relief  not  be  obtained  by  these 
means,  blood  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
arm,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  All 
food  is  to  be  left  off  for  the  time;  but 
diluents,  such  as  milk,  linseed  tea,  and 
gruel,  are  to  be  taken  plentifully,  and 
laxative  clysters  be  injected  fi-equently. 
During  convalescence,  a return  to  the 
usual  diet  should  be  very  gi-adual. 

Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar  diluted  with 
water,  is  the  best  antidote  against  the 
effects  of  an  over-dose  of  any  alkali. 
During  the  effects  of  all  mineral  poisons, 
which  are  frequently  long  and  painful,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  nourished  by  milk, 
gruel,  farinaceous  preparations,  and  nutri- 
tive broths.  The  thirst,  which  usually 
is  gi'eat,  may  be  allayed  by  frequently 
washing  the  mouth  with  cold  water,  in 
preference  to  drinking  any  quantity  of 
watery  liquors,  lest  vomiting  should  be 
excited. 

MOSQUITOES,  THE  BITES  OF. 
Europeans,  on  their  first  arriving  in  the 
W est  Indies,  and  other  tropical  countries, 
usually  suffer  much  from  the  bites  of 
mosquitoes,  which  are  a species  of  gnats, 
and  on  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 
pitch,  they  produce  tumours,  which  are 
attended  with  a high  degree  of  itching 
and  inflammation,  so  that  one  cannot 
refrain  from  scratching,  which  occasions 
ulcerations. 

To  allay  the  itching,  the  parts  should 
be_  bathed  frequently  with  a solution  of 
opium  in  water,  or  with  the  liquor  plumbi 
acetatis  sufficiently  diluted.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  take  some  cooling  purgative, 
and  to  live  sparmgly.  Those  who  suffer 
much  from  the  bites  of  these  insects,  should 
wear  gloves  and  long  linen  trousers  by 
day,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  from 
their  attacks  ; and  by  night  they  should 
sleep  under  the  cover  of  a net,  wliich, 
being  made  of  thin  lawn,  is  cool,  and 
shuts  them  out  well. 

MUJMPS.  (CvNANCllB  Parotidea.) 
This  disorder  chiefly  aftects  the  children 
of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  and  is  also 
often  epidemic. 

Symptoms.  — An  external  moveable 
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swelling  ai'lses  on  both  sides  of  the  neck ; 
in  some  instances,  however,  it  is  confined 
to  one  side.  The  swelling  commonly 
continues  to  increase,  becomes  large,  hard, 
and  somewhat  painful,  till  on  the  fourth 
day  it  begins  to  decline,  and  in  a few  days 
entirely  goes  off,  as  does  the  fever  likewise. 

Treatment. — The  mumps  do  not  often 
require  the  use  of  remedies,  but  only  to 
have  the  head  and  face  kept  warm,  to 
avoid  taking  cold,  and  to  keep  the  bowels 
open  by  cooling  j)urgatives.  However, 
should  the  swellings  in  the  neck  disap- 
pear suddenly,  and  the  fever  increase,  so 
as  to  affect  the  brain,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  endeavour  to  reproduce  the  swellings 
by  warm  fomentations,  and  the  following 
liniment : — Take 

Strong  liniment  of  ammonia,one  ounce. 
Or  take 

Camphorated  spu’its,  one  ounce  ; 

Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  half  a draclmi. 
Mix  them  for  a liniment. 

Besides  these,  there  should  be  taken 
internally  an  emetic — as,  take 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  one  grain  and  a 
half. 

Mix  them  together,  and  divide  them  into 
six  papers,  of  which  one  dose  is  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours.  Or,  take 

Saline  draught,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

AVine  of  tartarized  antimony,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  drops  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm. 

MLx  them  into  a draught,  which  is  to  be 
taken  every  three  hours. 

Blisters  are  likewise  to  be  applied. 

NERVOUS  FEVER.  (Typhus  Mi- 
TiOR.)  This  fever  is  particulai’ly  distin- 
guished by  its  affecting  the  brain,  and  by 
its  attacking  principally  those  who  are 
weak  and  debilitated. 

Spnptoms. — The  fever  generally  comes 
on  with  great  mildness.  At  first  there  is 
only  a slight  chilliness  felt,  which  is  not 
followed  by  any  heat,  or  redness  of  the 
face;  which  latter  is  usually  pale  and 
sunk.  However,  some  degree  of  lassitude 
is  felt,  as  also  anxiety  and  dejection  of 
spirits,  and  loathing  of  food.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  there  arises,  in  the  course 
of  a few  days,  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
pains  in  the  head,  accompanied  with  a 
confusion  of  ideas ; there  is  great  de- 
pression of  strength  felt,  the  tongue  be- 
comes dry,  and  is  covered  with  a dark 
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fur ; the  pulse  is  small  and  low,  cold 
clammy  sweats  burst  out  on  the  forehead 
and  backs  of  the  hands  ; the  urine  is  pale 
and  watery,  like  whev,  and  the  whole 
nervous  system  is  much  affected.  There 
is  seldom,  however,  high  delirium. 

Causes. — Much  study,  the  neglect  of 
proper  exercise,  the  free  indulgence  in 
enervating  liquors,  and  other  debaucheries ; 
the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment ; damp 
and  impure  air ; and,  lastly,  contagion. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  much  nausea, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take,  at  the  coming 
on  of  the  complaint,  an  emetic,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha ; 
or,  should  any  costiveness  prevail,  some 
purgative  medicine  will  be  proper ; which 
latter  is  also  to  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  the  same  as  some  clysters.  Of  the 
purgative  medicines,  the  following  will 
be  most  suitable : — Take 

Submmiate  of  mercury,  three  grains ; 

Powdered  jalap,  ten  grains  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a sufficiency  to 
form  the  mass : 

AVhich  divide  into  three  pills. 

To  relieve  the  brain,  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  temples  will  be  most  ad- 
visable, in  persons  of  a weak  constitution, 
but  of  a plethoric  habit. 

Those  remedies  which  produce  a mild 
perspiration,  as  the  following,  might  be 
given  with  advantage : — Take 

Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce ; 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  one  scruple ; 

Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Aromatic  confection,  ten  grains  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  two  drachms. 

IMix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 
every  four  hours.  Or,  take 

Camphorated  mixture,  ten  drachms ; 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 
drachms ; 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  thirty"  drops. 

Mix  them. 

This  draught  may  be  taken  every  four 
hours.  The  use  of  cold  drink,  the  light- 
ening of  the  bed-clothes,  and  the  free 
admittance  of  fresh  air,  should  at  the  same 
time  be  attended  to. 

AVIiere  there  is  great  pain  in  the  head 
felt,  together  with  restlessness,  cold  should 
be  applied  to  the  head,  by  means  of  large 
towels  dipped  in  very  cold  water,  mixed 
with  vinegar  or  rectified  spirit,  and  be 
renewed  frequently,  until  the  patient  feels 
easier,  the  heat  becomes  less,  and  a dis- 
position to  sleep  begins  to  be  felt.  Should 
purging  arise,  it  is  to  be  stopped  by  the 
following : — Take 
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Chalk  mixture,  four  ounces ; 

Tinctui’e  of  catechu,  two  drachms  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty-five  drops  ; 

Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces ; 

Mix  them.  Two  table-spoonfuls  to  he 
taken  every  six  hours. 

Profuse  sweats  are  to  be  obviated  by 
the  patient  being  lightly  covered  with 
bed-clothes,  by  keeping  his  hands  and 
arms  wholly  uncovered,  and  by  having 
fresh  air  freely  admitted  into  the  chamber, 
and  by  taking  his  drinks  cool  and  aci- 
dulated. 

If  there  arises  much  rambling  of 
the  thoughts,  in  consequence  of  a want  of 
sleep,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  opiiun,  in  order  to  procure  it, 
it  should  be  given  in  the  following  form : — 
Take 

Solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia, 
three  drachms ; 

Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  thirty  drops ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  for  a draught.  Or,  take 

Camphorated  mixture,  one  ounce  ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty- 
two  drops ; 

Syrup  of  poppies,  three  draclims. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

When  the  fever  advances,  and  symp- 
toms of  real  debility  are  apparent,  wine 
may  not  only  be  given  in  the  form  of 
negus,  but  likewise  mixed  with  either 
sago,  gruel,  panada,  or  arrow-root.  How- 
ever, wine  should  never  be  given  in  too 
great  a quantity,  nor  at  too  early  a period 
of  the  complaint ; half  a bottle  in  the  day 
may  be  regarded  as  a moderate  quantity ; 
and,  in  general,  the  use  of  wine  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  debility, 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  effects 
it  produces  on  him. 

Spirits,  when  given,  should  be  much 
diluted ; and  when  wine  disagrees  with 
the  patient,  punch  or  cider,  together  with 
aromatics,  may  be  substituted. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
complaint,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet  and  in  a cheerful  state  of 
mind,  and  his  chamber  should  be  freely 
ventilated,  and  his  bed  be  lightly  co- 
vered with  clothes.  The  cinchona  bark 
should  onljr  be  given  when  there  is  no 
affection  of  the  head  present,  and  the  re- 
missions of  the  fever  are  regular;  but 
when  the  skin  and  tongue  are  dry,  and 
the  remissions  are  irregular,  bark,  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  be  given,  will  prove  pre- 
judicial. In  bad  cases  of  this  fever,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 


following  remedies  besides  those  men- 
tioned : — Take 

Musk,  ten  grains ; 

Cinnamon  water,  one  ounce  and  a half; 

Sulphuric  a3ther,  twenty-five  drops ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  sixteen  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a- day.  Or,  take 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  five  grains ; 

Camphor,  four  grains ; 

Opium,  half  a ^ain ; 

Aromatic  confection,  a sufficiency  to 
form  the  whole  into  a bolus  : 

To  be  taken  every  six  hoims. 

After  the  fever  is  removed,  and  the 
patient  begins  to  regain  his  strength,  he 
should  take  daily  exercise ; and  if  the 
appetite  does  not  readily  return  on  the 
cessation  of  the  fever,  the  following  sto- 
machic bitters  should  be  used  : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  four 
oxmces ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms, 

Tincture  of  columba,  of  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Mix  them,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  adding,  oc- 
casionally, twenty-two  drops  of  the  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  Or,  take 

Infusion  of  cascarilla,  ten  drachms ; 

Compound  tincture  of  gentian. 

Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  of 
each  one  drachm ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty  drops. 
Mix  them  into  a draught,  which  is  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day. 

Sometimes  there  arises  a degree  of 
madness,  or  temporary  alienation  of  the 
mind,  at  the  termination  of  typhus  fever. 
All  that  can  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances is  to  support  the  patient’s  strength 
with  a generous  nutritive  diet,  to  keep 
him  as  quiet  and  tranquil  as  possible,  and 
to  give  him  tonics,  avoiding  at  the  same 
time  all  copious  evacuations. 

NETTLE  RASH.  (Urticaria.)  This 
disease  is  so  called  in  consequence  of  its 
being  attended  by  an  eruption  of  the  skin, 
similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the  sting- 
ing of  nettles. 

Symptoms. — In  some  instances  a slight 
degree  of  fever  either  precedes  or  accom- 
panies the  eruption  ; wdiich  latter  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  spot,  but  is 
dispersed  over  the  whole  body,  and  is 
always  accompanied  by  a considerable 
degree  of  itching.  It  generally  subsides 
in  the  day,  and  breaks  forth  again  in  the 
evening.  In  some  persons  it  lasts  only  a 
few  days,  in  others,  many  months. 

Causes. — These  arc  supposed  to  be 
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suppressed  perspiration,  or  some  irritating 
matter  in  the  stomach. 

Truatmcni. — A cool  regimen,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  open  with  Epsom  salts,  are 
generally  sufficient ; if  it  has  arisen  from 
anything  noxious  being  eaten,  an  emetie 
should  he  administered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  complaint.  If  the  disorder 
proves  obstinate,  small  doses  of  calomel 
and  nitric  acid  should  be  taken.  An  in- 
fusion of  serpentaria,  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  drachms  to  a pint  of  water,  is 
much  recommended.  Infants  at  the 
breast  are  sometimes  liable  to  this  species 
of  eruption,  which  in  general  reqmres 
little  attention,  and  often  disappears  in  a 
few  hours.  In  case  of  the  body  being 
much  covered  with  eruptions,  and  their 
remaining  long  out,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  repelled  suddenly  by 
any  exposure  to  cold,  or  by  any  other  im- 
proper treatment.  Should  the  eruption 
happen  to  strike  in,  and  the  child  suffer 
much  from  the  repulsion,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  tepid  bath  and  light  cor- 
dials, in  order  to  cause  their  return  to  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

NIGHT-MARE.  (Incubus.)  A per- 
son labouring  under  this  complaint  feels 
such  an  oppression  as  to  think  some  living 
being  is  sitting  on  his  chest,  which  in- 
spires his  mind  with  terror,  and  impedes 
his  respiration. 

Symptoms. — It  always  attacks  during 
sleep,  when  that  is  profound ; and  first 
in  the  shape  of  a disagreeable  dream. 
The  person  imagines  himself  then  to  be 
exposed  to  some  danger,  or  to  be  pursued 
by  an  enemy,  whom  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  avoid.  When  the  paroxysm  actually 
takes  place,  the  uneasiness  of  the  person 
in  his  dream  rapidly  increases,  till  he  feels 
oppressed  with  some  weight,  which  con- 
fines him  on  his  back,  and  prevents  his 
breathing.  The  sensation  is  then  the 
most  painful ; the  person  becomes  every 
instant  more  awake,  and,  conscious  of  his 
situation,  he  makes  violent  efforts  to  move 
his  limbs,  especially  his  arms,  with  the 
view  of  thromng  off  the  incumbent 
weight ; but  the  muscles  will  not  obey 
the  impulse  of  the  will ; the  difficulty  of 
breathing  goes  on  all  the  while  increas- 
ing; the  heart  is  affected  with  palpita- 
tion; the  countenance  appears  ghastly, 
and  the  eyes  half  open.  If  left  to  himself, 
the  person  lies  in  this  state  generally  a 
minute  or  two,  when  he  recovers  all  at 
once  the  power  of  moving ; upon  which 
he  awakens  thoroughly.  If  the  person 
docs  not  change  his  position,  the  paroxysm 
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is  ver^  apt  to  recur,  as  the  propensity  to 
sleep  IS  very  groat,  and  if  indulged  in,  an- 
other night-mare  is  generally  inevitable. 
When  this  disease  is  established,  some 
confusion  of  the  head,  singing  hi  the  ears, 
and  spectres  before  the  eyes,  will  often 
remain  for  a time  after  the  person  is 
roused ; as  also  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the 
mouth,  a sense  of  weight  at  the  stomach, 
and  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Causes. — Cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  indigestion,  and  distention  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  caused  by  flatulency, 
constipation,  and  acid  eructations. 

Treatment. — If  the  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion are  urgent,  the  following  draught 
should  be  taken  : — Take 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  twelve  grains  ; 

Peppermint  water,  one  ounce ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  three 
drachms ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

This  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
occasion  may  require  it.  Co.stiveness  is  to 
be  removed  by  some  grains  of  rhubarb 
Avith  magnesia.  "When  there  is  much 
languor  and  c^ebility,  \sith  loss  of  appetite, 
the  pill  of  iron,  with  myrrh,  together  -vsdth 
the  decoction  of  bark,  or  the  infusion  of 
gentian,  quassia,  or  any  other  agreeable 
bitters,  are  to  be  taken  as  recommended 
under  the  head  of  indigestion.  The  car- 
bonate of  soda,  mixed  with  some  ale  or 
porter,  will  form  a pleasant  beverage. 

Persons  subject  to  night-mare  ought 
carefully  to  shun  all  kinds  of  food  likely 
to  prove  flatulent,  or  of  difficult  digestion, 
particularly  for  t^ir  supper.  Tliey  should 
also  guard  themselves  against  all  intem- 
perance, and  should  avoid  gloomy  thoughts, 
a sedentary  life,  .intense  studjq  and  late 
hours.  Moreover,  they  should  always 
have  some  person  to  sleep  near  them,  so 
as  to  be  awakened  immediately  upon  their 
groans  and  struggles.  Where  medicine 
is  not  to  be  had,  a glass  of  any  cordial 
will  frequently  dispel  flatulency. 

OBSTINATE  COSTRHINESS. 
(OnsTiPATio.)  This  consists  in  a reten- 
tion of  the  excrement,  acconqianied  with 
an  unusual  hardness  and  dryness  of  the 
evacuations,  so  as  to  render  them  difficult, 
and  sometimes  minful. 

Symptoms. — ^Besides  the  defect  of  stools, 
there  sometimes  exist  nausea,  want  of  aji- 
petite,  flatulency,  pains  in  the  head,  and 
a degree  of  fever. 

Causes. — These  arc  the  neglecting  of 
the  usual  time  of  going  to  stool,  extraor- 
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dinary  heat  of  the  body,  and  copious 
sweats ; by  the  taking  food  that  is  dry, 
heating,  and  of  difficult  digestion,  a seden- 
tary life,  the  gout,  or  a diseased  state  of 
the  liver  and  spleen. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  to  be  ob- 
viated by  an  attention  to  diet,  by  observ- 
ing regular  periods  for  soliciting  motions, 
and  where  these  means  fail,  by  having  re- 
course to  laxatives,  the  most  proper  of 
which  are  those  that  afford  the  least  irri- 
tation, as,  for  instance — Take 

Tartrate  of  potass,  half  an  ounce ; 

Manna,  two  dracluns ; 

Hot  water,  three  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms. 

MLx  them,  and  let  the  half  be  taken  for  a 
dose.  Or,  take 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  five  ounces ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  half  an  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them.  Four  table-spooonfuls  may 
be  taken  for  a dose,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity be  repeated  in  three  hours,  if  the 
bowels  are  not  sufficiently  moved. 

In  those  cases  where  costiveness  has 
become  inveterate,  and  the  usual  remedies 
have  been  of  no  avail,  charcoal  finely  levi- 
gated, and  mixed  with  thi’ee  ounces  of 
confectio  sennse,  and  two  drachms  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  added  to  it,  should  be 
taken  from  half  an  oimce  to  an  ounce  at  a 
time,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

PAm  IN  TIIE  STOMACH.  (Gas- 
TEODYNiA.)  This  Complaint  often  occurs 
in  those  who  are  affected  with  indigestion, 
and  who  labour  under  heartburn,  eructa- 
tions, and  flatulency.  It  originates  in  in- 
activity of  the  stomach,  whence  the  food, 
instead  of  being  digested,  runs  into  fer- 
mentation, and  produces  acid  ; sometimes 
the  gastric  juice  itself  becomes  acid,  so  as 
to  give  pain  to  the  stomach.  The  heartburn, 
arising  from  this  disorder,  is  sometimes 
attended  with  an  emaciation  of  the  body. 

As  a remedy,  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
diluted  state,  may  be  employed,  together 
with  a due  quantity  of  brandy,  or  other 
spirits,  diluted  with  water,  or  Seltzer 
water.  But  in  order  to  procure  perma- 
nent relief,  the  digestive  powers  should 
be  strengthened  by  a blister  externally, 
and  by  the  use  of  aromatic  bitters  inter- 
nally, as  advised  under  the  head  of  Indi- 
gestion. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  such  things 
as  do  not  ferment ; such  as  animal  food, 
shell-fish,  and  biscuit ; and  in  general  the 
food  should  be  well  masticated.  A waist- 
coat made  so  tight  as  slightly  to  compress 


the  stomach  and  bowels,  might  be  of  ser- 
vice. 

Lastly,  the  o.xydo  of  bismuth,  taken  from 
about  three  grains,  with  twenty  grains  of 
gum  tragacanth,  three  times  a -day,  is  a 
remedy  much  recommended. 

PALPITATION.  (Palpitatio.)  This 
disease  consists  in  an  ii’regular  and  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — During  the  attacks,  the 
motion  of  the  heart  is  performed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  generally  with  more 
force  than  usual,  which  may  be  felt  with 
the  hand,  seen  with  the  eye,  and  even 
sometimes  heard  with  the  ear.  There  is 
frequently  shortness  of  breath,  a purplish 
diue  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  several 
other  anxious  and  painful  sensations. 

Causes. — An  organic  affection  of  the 
heart  itself,  and  of  the  arteries  immediately 
proceeding  from  it ; plethora,  or  debility 
of  the  system  in  general,  and  nervous  irri- 
tability. 

Treatment. — Ti  it  arises  from  plethora, 
bleeding,  with  cooling  purgatives,  should 
be  adopted.  If  from  general  debility, 
stomachic  bitters  and  cold-bathing  will  be 
of  service.  When  in  consequence  of 
nervous  irritability,  ether,  castor,  musk, 
with  tonics,  will  be  proper  remedies.  But 
if  the  disease  arises  from  an  organic  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  of  the  large  blood- 
vessels that  immediately  proceed  fi’om  it, 
in  consequence  of  aneurisms,  then  all  that 
is  to  be  done  is  to  avoid  carefully  aU  the 
circumstances  which  may  expose  to  any 
increased  action  of  the  heart  and  the 
blood  system,  as  violent  exercise,  fits  of 
passion,  great  exertions  of  the  body,  a 
stimulating  diet,  and  spirituous  liquors. 

PALSY.  (Paralysis.)  Tlfis  disorder 
consists  in  either  a diminution  or  a total 
loss  of  the  powers  of  motion  and  sensibi- 
lity, in  certain  parts  of  the  body ; in  some 
instances  the  disease  is  confined  to  a 
particular  part,  but  more  generally  to  one 
whole  side  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — Palsy  usually  comes  on 
with  an  unexpected  and  immediate  loss  of 
motion,  and  of  the  sensibility  of  the  part 
affected ; however,  in  a few  instances,  it 
is  preceded  by  numbness,  coldness,  and 
paleness,  and  sometimes  also  by  slight 
convulsive  twitches.  In  cases  where  the 
head  is  much  affected,  the  eye  and  mouth 
are  drawn  on  one  side,  the  memory  and 
judgment  are  much  impaired,  and  the 
speech  is  indistinct  and  incoherent.  If 
the  extremities  are  affected,  the  muscles 
begin  to  waste  away,  after  the  palsy  has 
lasted  a considerable  time. 
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Causes. — Apoplexy,  tumours,  distor- 
tions of  the  spine,  suppression  of  usual 
evacuations,  fractures,  wounds,  and  ex- 
ternal injuries,  long  exposure  to  the  poi- 
sonous fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  and 
whatever  tends  to  relax  and  enervate  the 
system,  as  a sedentary  and  luxurious  life, 
intense  study,  great  anxiety  and  distress 
of  mind. 

Treatment. — Wlien  palsy  takes  place  in 
a young  person  of  a full  plethoric  habit, 
and  the  head  appears  to  be  much  affected, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  take  away  some 
blood,  after  which  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
an  active  purgative,  as  advised  under  the 
head  of  Apoplexy,  but  where  palsy  arises 
in  a debilitated  constitution,  neither  bleed- 
ing nor  purging  should  be  resorted  to. 
If  costiveness  prevails,  it  should  be  re- 
moved by  the  tincture  of  rhubarb.  In 
decrepid  persons  in  particular,  it  will  be 
proper  to  apply  some  external  stimulus  to 
the  parts  afected,  as  well  as  along  the 
spine,  by  rubbing  the  latter  with  a flesh 
brush  impregnated  with  flour  or  essence 
of  mustard,  several  times  a-day. 

Warm  bathing  is  a remedy  much  em- 
ployed in  palsy,  but  in  those  that  are  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  its  use  might  prove  inju- 
rious, though  in  enfeebled  constitutions  it 
would  prove  beneficial.  The  following 
liniment  may  be  used : — Take 
Olive  oil,  two  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce, 
hlix  them  for  a liniment.  Or,  take 
Camphorated  spirit,  one  ounce ; 
Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  two  drachms ; 
Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

Electricity,  both  by  sparks  and  by 
shocks,  is  another  remedy  which  is  mostly 
employed  in  palsy  with  good  effect ; but 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  it  only  with 
a moderate  force,  as  also  to  apply  it  to 
parts  which  are  most  remote  from  the 
head.  Galvanism  might  also  be  employed 
with  advantage ; and  the  exercise  of  dumb 
bells  would  be  of  great  assistance. 

When  palsy  affects  different  parts  of 
the  body  at  once,  internal  remedies  should 
also  be  made  use  of ; as,  for  instance — Take 
White  mustard  seed,  two  tea-spoonfuls, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  washing  it  down 
with  a little  cold  water.  Or,  take  of 
Bruised  mustard  seeds. 

Horse-radish  root,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
Orange  peel,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Pure  water,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  slowly,  until  reduced  to  one 
pint,  then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  let  the 
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patient  take  a wine-glassful,  three  times 
a-day,  adding  occasionally, 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  thirty 
drops. 

The  following  reme^  has  also  been 
much  recommended : — Take 

Flowers  of  leopard’s  bane,  two  or  three 
drachms ; 

Boiling  water,  ten  ounces. 

Let  them  infuse  for  an  hour  in  a covered 
vessel,  then  strain  off  the  liquor.  Take 

Of  the  strained  liquor,  ten  drachms ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  two 
drachms ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  taken 
thrice  a day. 

Great  advantage  has  been  derived  from 
this  medicine,  in  cases  of  nervous  palsy, 
in  which  tonics,  joined  with  aromatics,  as 
advised  under  the  head  of  Indigestion, 
should  also  be  used. 

In  palsy,  the  diet  should  be  light,  nutri- 
tive, and  of  a warm  aromatic  nature.  If 
the  patient  is  able  to  walk,  he  should  take 
such  daily  exercise  as  his  strength  will 
admit ; but  if  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
legs,  he  ought  to  be  carried  about  in  a 
carriage,  and  frictions  with  strong  stimu- 
lants should  frequently  be  applied  to  the 
parts  affected.  Flannel  is  to  be  worn 
next  to  the  skin,  and  all  exposure  to  damp, 
cold,  and  moist  air  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  If  it  can  be  done,  a warm  cli- 
mate should  be  resorted  to. 

Where  the  appetite  fails,  and  the  per- 
son sinks  into  a state  of  debility,  bark, 
with  stomachic  bitters,  ought  to  be  taken. 

PERIPNEUMONY,  SPURIOUS. 
(Pekipneumonia  Notha.)  This  com- 
plaint commonly  makes  its  attack  on  those 
who  are  already  advanced  in  life,  are  of  a 
phlegmatic  habit,  and  often  subject  to  a 
cold. 

Symptoms. — It  comes  usually  on  •vslth 
chills  and  heats  alternately,  a flushing  in 
the  face,  pains  and  giddiness  in  the  head, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  together  with  a 
cough,  accompanied  by  some  degree  of 
expectoration,  sometimes  wth  the  throw- 
ing out  a great  quantity  of  mucus ; and, 
lastly,  with  a sense  of  great  lassitude  over 
the  whole  body. 

Causes. — It  is  occasioned  by  a cold  ; 
and  it  is  most  prevalent  in  the  autumn 
and  spring,  or  when  the  weather  changes 
freiiucntly  from  hot  to  cold. 

2'rcatmcnt. — If  there  is  groat  difficulty 
of  breathing,  with  much  jxiin,  taking 
blood  from  the  ann  will  Ix'  jirojKW,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
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might  be  facilitated  by  it ; but  where 
these  symptoms  do  not  prevail,  bleed- 
ing would  be  injurious,  as  it  might  bring 
on  a considerable  degree  of  debility  in 
people  already  of  a weak  habit.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  oppression  at  the  chest,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  apply  a lai'ge  blister  over 
the  affected  part  of  the  chest ; and  if  there 
is  any  nausea  present,  a gentle  emetic 
should  be  taken  ; but  if  not,  small  doses 
of  antimonials  will  be  sufficient,  in  order 
to  promote  a perspiration,  the  patient 
drinking  at  the  same  time  plentifully  of 
tepid  liquors.  Medicmes  for  inducing 
expectoration  should,  after  these,  be  given 
in  the  manner  ordered  under  the  head  of 
Inflammation  or  the  Lungs. 

If  costiveness  prevails  during  the  dis- 
ease, it  should  be  removed  by  manna, 
Epsom  salt,  and  the  like,  but  not  by  strong 
purgatives. 

The  diet  should,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  complaint,  be  slight  and 
cooling ; where  great  debility  prevails, 
however,  the  patient  may  take  a small 
quantity  of  wine. 

PILES.  (II^MOERHOiDS.)  These  con- 
sist of  small  tumours  situated  on  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  which  are  sometimes  separate, 
round,  and  prominent,  but  at  other  times 
■the  tumour  consists  only  of  one  tumid  or 
varicose  ring  surroimding  it. 

Symptoms. — The  piles  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a sense  of  weight  in  the 
back,  loins,  and  bottom  of  the  belly,  toge- 
ther with  pain  in  the  head,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  flatulency  in  the  bowels.  If 
the  tumours  break,  a quantity  of  blood  is 
then  voided,  and  a considerable  relief  from 
pain  is  obtained ; but  if  they  continue  un- 
broken, the  patient  experiences  great  pain 
when  going  to  stool,  or  even  when  sitting 
down  on  a hard  chair. 

Causes. — This  complaint  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  habitual  costiveness,  plethora, 
or  excesses  of  various  kinds  ; by  a use  of 
strong  aloetic  purges,  and  by  a sedentary 
life  in  those  of  a robust  habit. 

Treatment. — As  costiveness  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  piles,  the 
bowels  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  the  fol- 
lowing medicines : — Take 

Confection  of  senna,  two  ounces  ; 

Powdered  jalap,  two  drachms  ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm  and  a 
half; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a sufficiency  to 
form  an  electuary,  of  which  take  the  bulk 
of  a walnut  occasionally. 


Or,  take 

Washed  sulphur,  one  ounce ; 

Confection  of  senna,  two  ounces ; 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  tluec  drachms  ; 

Syrup  of  roses,  a sufliciency  to  make 
the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

Should  no  motion  be  procured  by  the 
aid  of  these  medicines,  clysters  of  tepid 
water,  with  soap  and  oil,  should  be  ad- 
ministered. 

When  the  piles  are  attended  with  much 
pain,  and  a considerable  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, it  would  be  well  to  apply  a few 
leeches,  after  which,  pledgets  wetted  in  a 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate 
of  zinc,  should  be  laid  on.  The  patient  is 
also  to  anoint  the  parts  after  each  stool 
with  the  following  ointment : — Take 

Spermaceti  omtment,  two  ounces ; 

Opium,  reduced  to  powder,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  well,  and  use  the  omtment.  Or, 
take 

Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead,  two  ounces ; 

Opium,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

Haemorrhoids  are  always  to  be  re- 
garded as  a salutary  evacuation,  and  there- 
fore they  should  never  be  stopped,  but 
only  moderated,  which  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  patient  lying  in  a horizontal  pos- 
ture, with  perfect  quietude,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure,  made  by  introducing 
up  the  rectum  a piece  of  sheep’s  or  pig’s 
gut  tied  at  one  end,  and  by  filling  it  at 
the  other  extremity  with  some  cold  liquid, 
such  as  vinegar  and  water,  and  to  force 
up  the  liquid  so  as  to  increase  the  degree 
of  pressure,  and  then  securing  it  with  a 
proper  bandage.  When,  however,  the 
bleedmg  proceeds  from  tumours  seated 
high  up,  and  is  so  severe  as  to  induce 
great  debility,  the  following  clyster  should 
be  admhiistered  : — Take 

Decoction  of  oak  bark,  one  pint ; 

' Alum,  two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  one  dradhm. 

Mix  them  for  an  injection.  Or,  take 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm  ; 

Rose  water,  one  pint. 

Mix  them. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  piles,  the 
diet  ought  to  be  cool  and  nutritious,  and 
should  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables,  ripe 
fruit,  jellies,  broths,  &c.  Fermented  and 
spirituous  liquors  should  be  avoided,  and 
the  patient  had  better  drink  acidulated 
liquors,  or  toast  and  water. 

When,  in  the  course  of  this  complaint, 
the  rectum  becomes  so  much  affected  as 
to  be  threatened  with  a fistula,  the  fol- 
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lowing  paste  should  be  made  use  of: — 
Take 

IClecampane  root,  in  powder, 

Black  pepper,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 

Fennel  seed,  powdered,  one  pound  iuid 
a half ; 

Clarified  honey, 

White  sugar,  of  each  one  pound. 

Make  them  into  a paste,  of  which  let  the 
bulk  of  a nut  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
daily. 

This  paste  is  to  be  prepared  thus: — 
The  first  three  ingredients  are  to  be  finely 
powdered  and  well  mixed ; after  which, 
the  honey  and  the  sugar  are  to  be  melted 
together  over  the  fire,  and,  being  formed 
into  a clear  syrup,  are  to  be  added,  and 
the  whole  be  beaten  together  into  a mass. 

PLEURISY.  (PnnuEiTis.)  This  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  which 
lines  and  envelopes  the  lungs,  and  is  at- 
tended with  a strong  pain  in  the  side,  and 
fever. 

Symptoms. — The  complaint  comes  on 
with  an  acute  pain  in  the  side,  which  is 
still  stronger  on  making  a full  inspiration 
of  the  breath.  It  is  accompanied  by 
flushing  of  the  face,  heat  over  the  whole 
body,  difficulty  of  l3dng  on  the  side 
aftected,  together  with  a cough  and  sick- 
ness, and  a hard,  strong,  and  frequent 
pulse. 

Causes. — This  disorder  is  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  cold,  the  same  as  all  other 
inflammatory  complaints  are. 

Treatment. — Copious  bleeding  from  the 
system  is  to  be  effected  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  and  this  operation  should 
be  so  long  repeated  as  the  pulse  remains 
full  and  hard,  and  the  pain  in  the  side  is 
much  felt,  the  breathing  difficult,  and  the 
drawn  off  blood  continues,  when  cooled, 
to  exhibit  a sizy  crust  on  its  surface  ; but 
as  soon  as  a free  expectoration  has  com- 
menced, it  must  be  discontinued.  In 
order  to  allay  the  pain  in  the  side,  and  to 
take  off  the  inflammation  internally,  it  will 
be  advisable,  also,  to  apply  a large  blister 
immediately  over  the  affected  part.  The 
patient  should  at  the  same  time  di-ink 
plentifully  of  barley  water,  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a small  quantity  of  gum 
acacia.  When  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
costiveness,  it  should  be  done  by  means 
of  Epsom  salt  and  manna,  in  an  infusion 
of  senna,  or  by  clysters. 

Antimonials,  in  small  doses,  so  as  to 
promote  perspiration,  will  be  beneficial ; 
and  in  order  to  assist  their  operation,  the 
patient  should  take  frequent  small  draughts 
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of  some  tejjid  liquor — such  as  barley  water, 
or  herlj  tea.  A free  expectoration  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  by  a use  of  the  follow- 
ing remedies : — Take 

Mucilage  of  {'um  acacia,  four  ounces ; 

Pure  water,  two  ounces  ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  thirty 
drops  ; 

Syrup  of  lemons,  one  ounce. 

Of  this  mixture,  when  shaken,  take  a little 
from  time  to  time,  or  when  the  cough  is 
troublesome. 

If  the  patient  feels  exhausted  from  want 
of  sleep,  opiates  may  then  be  given,  under 
the  following  form  : — Take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Mint  water,  one  ounce ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty 
drops ; 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  thirty  drops ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops  ; 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  on 
going  to  bed. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
complaint,  the  patient  is  to  abstain  from 
annual  food,  and  from  all  kinds  of  fer- 
mented and  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  sup- 
port his  strength  only  with  gruel,  sago, 
barley,  and  such  like  preparations  of  vege- 
tables. He  is  like-wise  to  guard  against 
any  fresh  exposures  to  cold,  when  he  re- 
covers, as  a relapse  might  be  dangerous. 

POISONS  IN  GENERAL.  These 
are  of  four  kinds — mineral,  vegetable, 
atmospheric,  and  animal.  Mineral  poi- 
sons have  that  in  particular,  that  they  cor- 
rode, stimulate,  or  inflame  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied ; whilst  vegetable  poisons 
stupify,  but  leave  no  marks  of  mflamma- 
tion.  None  of  the  mineral  poisons  put 
an  end  to  life  till  after  most  excruciating 
pains  of  some  hours ; whereas  vegetable 
poisons,  at  least  some  of  them,  destroy 
life  in  a few  minutes.  Animal  poison 
never  produces  any  local  disease  of  the 
stomach  ; and  the  atmospheric  poison  has 
this  peculiarity,  that  it  affects  the  respira- 
tion, and  can  therefore  never  be  mis- 
taken. Its  action  is  also  ver3’  quick. 

PREGNiVNCY,  THE  DISEASE 
OF.  Pregnancy  may  be  divided  into 
three  ilifferent  stages,  each  of  which  is 
disthiguished  by  some  peculiar  symp- 
toms. 

The  first  stage  of  pregnancy  is  usually 
accompanied  with  nausea  and  vomiting, 
heartburn,  indigestion,  peculiar  longings. 
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headache,  toothache,  and  sometimes  a 
slight  cough.  There  often  occurs  a fe- 
verish disposition,  with  debility,  emacia- 
tion, irritability,  and  peevishness  ot  tem- 
per, and  a totid  alteration  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  features  of  which  become 
sharpened. 

Sometimes  the  vomiting  continues 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
stage  of  pregnancy ; but  this  is  an  unusual 
occurrence.  Partial  suppression  of  urine, 
with  a frequent  inclination  to  void  it, 
costiveness,  and  the  piles,  are  the  com- 
plaints which  chiefly  occur  at  tliis,  the 
second  period  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  last  three  months,  or  the 
third  stage  of  pregnancy,  restlessness, 
particulai-ly  at  night,  costiveness,  swell- 
ings of  the  feet  and  ancles,  and  cramps  in 
the  legs  and  thighs,  are  the  affections 
which  prove  most  troublesome. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting.  If  this  be- 
comes violent,  so  as  to  bring  on  a state  of 
debility,  it  will  be  advisable  never  to  get 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning  before  taking 
a dish  of  tea,  coffee,  or  whatever  else  the 
person  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in 
the  morning,  as  it  is  particularly  at  that 
time  when  the  vomiting  mostly  comes. 
Saline  medicine  should  also  be  ta|cen,  now 
and  then,  in  a mode  so  as  to  let  the 
eflervescence  take  place  after  it  has  been 
swallowed ; besides  which,  the  body 
should  be  kept  open  with  gentle  purga- 
tives. Local  applications,  such  as  a piece 
of  folded  linen  cloth,  moistened  with  the 
thicture  of  opium,  applied  to  the  stomach, 
may  prove  advantageous ; and  a small 
addition  of  aether  will  increase  its  good 
effects. 

Headache,  with  Plethoea.  When 
this  becomes  very  troublesome,  the  taking 
of  a few  ounces  of  blood  will  be  likely  to 
produce  a good  effect.  In  those  of  a 
weak  and  irritable  habit,  the  application 
of  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  temple  will 
he  preferable,  to  bleeding  from  the  arm. 
The  bowels  are  likewise  to  be  kept  open 
by  gentle  purgatives. 

Toothache.  For  the  alleviation  of  tliis 
complaint,  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  cloves, 
cajeput,  juniper,  or  any  other  essential 
oil,  applied  externally,  as  well  as  inter- 
nally, will  be  useful. 

Heaetburn.  This,  which  usually 
proceeds  from  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
may  be  relieved  by  half  a drachm  of  mag- 
nesia being  taken,  morning  and  evening  ; 
or,  if  this  does  not  afford  relief,  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  made  use  of : — Talic 


Magnesia,  one  drachm ; 

Pure  water,  five  ounces  and  a half ; 

Spirits  of  cinnamon,  three  drachms ; ^ 

Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
one  drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  take  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls for  a dose,  as  the  occasion  may 
require. 

Longings.  Tliese  should  always  he 
gratified,  if  possible,  as  women  are  apt  to 
miscarry  from  the  anxiety,  when  not  in- 
dulged in  their  wishes. 

Hysteria.  If  any  hysterical  affection, 
or  sudden  fainting,  arise  during  preg- 
nancy, it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to 
expose  the  patient  to  a free,  open  air,  and 
to  place  her  in  a horizontal  position,  as 
well  as  to  give  her  a glass  of  cold  water, 
with  a few  drops  of  the  liquor  ammoniae 
subcarbonatis  dissolved  in  it,  or  a little 
wine  in  water. 

Costiveness.  This,  which  attends  ge- 
nerally on  the  second  stage  of  pregnancy, 
would  be  removed  by  the  following  i — 
Take 

Confection  of  senna,  two  ounces  ; 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms  ; 

Powder  of  jalap,  half  a drachm  ; 

Syrup  of  roses,  a sufficiency. 

Mix  them,  and  of  this  electuary  the  pa- 
tient may  take  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  at 
bed  time,  or  occasionally. 

Pills,  composed  chiefly  of  aloes,  wliich 
are  much  used  by  pregnant  women,  ai'e 
very  apt  to  occasion  haimorrhage.  Trou- 
blesome piles,  when  externally  seated,  will 
be  best  treated  with  leeches,  and  by  some 
preparation  of  the  plumbi  acetatis.  Loose- 
ness, if  it  occurs,  should  be  treated  as  in- 
dicated under  the  head  of  this  complaint. 

SwELEINGS  or  THE  FeET  AND  AnCLES 
will  be  generally  removed  by  the  patient 
keeping  her  feet  in  a horizontal  position  ; 
but  if  not,  flannels  ivrung  out  in  a warm 
infusion  of  emollient  herbs  will,  when 
applied  to  the  affected  parts,  prove  bene- 
ficial. 

Cramps  of  the  Thighs  and  Legs  will 
be  relieved  by  rubbing  the  parts  with  cold 
vinegar,  with  camphor  dissolved  in  oil, 
or  with  the  following  liniment : — Take 

Camphorated  spfrit  one  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  aether. 

Tincture  of  opium,  of  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a liniment. 

In  cases  where  the  stomach  is  affected 
with  spasms,  some  doses  of  aether  and  the 
tincture  of  opium  will  afford  much  relief. 
The  patient  should  at  the  same  time  avoid 
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every  kind  of  food  that  is  either  liard  of 
digestion,  or  is  apt  to  prove  flatulent. 
The  body  is  also  to  be  kept  perfectly 
open. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 
(Pjitiiisis.)  This  disease  manifests  itself 
by  pain  in  the  side  of  the  chest,  shortness 
of  breath  after  walking  or  speaking,  a 
cough,  which  generally  proves  most  trou- 
blesome towards  morning ; general  ema- 
ciation and  debility,  and,  lastly,  by  hectic 
fever. 

Symptams. — When  it  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  tubercles,  it  begins  with  a short 
diy  cough,  from  which  nothing  is  spit  up 
at  first  except  a frothy  mucus.  The 
breathing  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
impeded,  and  upon  the  least  bodily  mo- 
tion is  much  hurried ; a sense  of  oppres- 
sion at  the  chest  is  felt ; the  body  becomes 
gradually  leaner,  and  great  languor,  with 
indolence,  dejection  of  spu’its,  and  loss  of 
appetite,  prevail. 

In  this  state  the  patient  frequently  con- 
tinues a considerable  time,  during  which 
he  is,  however,  more  readily  affected  than 
usual  by  slight  colds,  the  cough  becomes 
more  troublesome  and  severe,  particnlarly 
by  night,  and  it  is  at  length  attended  with 
an  expectoration,  which,  towards  morning, 
is  free  and  copious.  By  degrees,  the  mat- 
ter which  is  expectorated  becomes  viscid 
and  opaque,  and  assumes  a greenish  colour 
and  purulent  appearance ; on  many  occa- 
sions it  is  also  streaked  with  blood.  The 
breathing  at  length  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  emaciation  and  weakness  go 
on  increasing.  In  the  more  advanced 
state  of  the  disease,  a pain  is  sometimes 
felt  on  one  side,  in  so  high  a degree  as  to 
prevent  the  person  from  lying  easily  on 
that  side.  But  even  where  no  pain  is 
felt,  it  often  happens  that  persons  labour- 
ing under  phthisis  cannot  lie, easily  on  one 
or  other  of  their  sides,  without  a fit  of 
coughing  being  excited,  or  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  being  much  increased.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the 
pulse  is  only  a little  quicker  than  usual, 
Init  when  the  complaint  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  the  pulse  becomes  full,  hard, 
and  frequent ; the  face  begins  to  flush, 
particularly  after  eating,  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  affected 
with  burning  heat,  the  respiration  is  la- 
borious and  difficult,  and  the  hectic  fever 
is  established  by  degrees.  From  the  first 
appearance  of  this  fever,  the  urine  be- 
comes high-coloured,  and  deposits  a co- 
pious branny  red  sediment.  During  the 
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paroxysms,  a florid  circumscribed  redness 
appears  on  each  cheek,  hut  at  the  same 
time  the  face  is  jtale,  and  the  countenance 
dejected.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
hectic  fever,  the  bowels  are  usually  cos- 
tive, but  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  it, 
looseness  often  comes  on,  and  continues 
recur  fre(|uently  during  the  reiiminder  of 
the  disease.  Colliquative  sweats  also  break 
out,  and  produce  great  debility. 

Causes. — Of  these  the  most  essential 
are  hereditary  disposition,  particular  for- 
mation of  the  body,  as  a long  neck,  pro- 
minent shoulders,  and  narrow  chest ; cer- 
tain diseases,  such  as  catarrh,  scrofula; 
particular  employments,  such  as  stone- 
cutters ; violent  passions,  affections  of  the 
mind,  drinking  freely  of  strong  liquors, 
great  evacuations,  and  lastly,  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.  The  nearest  cause  of  pul- 
monary consumption  is  supposed  to  be  an 
ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  where  the  patient  complains  of  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  with  a pain  in  his 
breast  or  side,  has  restless  nights,  with  a 
hard  pulse  and  a cough,  some  bleeding,  in 
proportion  to  his  strength  and  habit,  may 
be  of  service.  Besides  this,  he  should 
follow  a moderate  regimen,  and  take  some 
gentle  purgative,  if  the  bowels  are  costive. 

Where  there  is  any  febrile  heat,  with  a 
cough  or  pain  in  the  chest,  small  doses  of 
tartarized  antimony,  or  the  pulm  anti- 
monialis,  may  be  repeated  tluree  or  four 
times  a-day,  together  with  a saline  mix- 
ture. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  such  things 
as  are  nutritive  and  easy  of  digestion,  as 
dishes  made  of  flour  and  milk,  most  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  poached  eggs, 
light  puddings,  custards,  jellies,  and  animal 
broths.  The  various  kinds  of  shell  fish, 
and  particularly  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs, 
prawns,  and  cray  fch,  will  also  be  good. 
All  fermented  liquors,  but  more  particu- 
larly spirituous  ones,  are  to  be  avoided. 

lililk  is  a very  good  thing  in  this  dis- 
ease, that  of  the  ass  is,  however,  usually 
preferred  to  any  other ; but  it  ought  to  be 
taken  several  times  a day,  and  in  a consi- 
derable quantity,  and  with  a little  bread, 
so  as  to  make  a meal  of  it.  The  milk  of 
cow.s,  although  not  so  digestible  as  that  of 
asses,  may  be  made  lighter  by  allowing  it 
to  stimd  ior  some  time,  and  then  taking 
the  cream  off.  Should  either  of  these 
produce  looseness  of  the  Iwwels,  a small 
quantity  of  the  confectio  rosce  Gallicajmay 
be  taken  with  it. 
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At  the  commencement  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  a free  use  of  buttermilk  has 
frequently  been  of  advantage.  The  quan- 
tity should  be  gradually  increased.  ^ 

The  patient  is  at  all  times  to  avoid  any 
irritation  of  the  lungs,  which  may  arise 
from  violent  exercise  of  respiration,  as  in 
singing,  playing  on  wind  instruments,  or 
making  long  and  loud  declamations.  He 
should  likewise  avoid  going  into  crowded 
rooms,  the  air  of  which  becomes  at  length 
unfit  for  respiration  for  those  whose  lungs 
are  weak  and  irritable.  lie  should  not 
place  his  body  in  a stooping  position,  as  it 
is  important  that  the  capacity  of  his  chest 
should  be  least  straitened  by  pressure 
against  it.  In  the  same  way  should  all 
kinds  of  bodily  exercise  be  avoided  which 
require  much  exertion,  and  still  more  so 
all  exposure  to  cold.  A flannel  waistcoat 
is  therefore  to  be  worn  next  to  the  skin, 
together  with  sliders  of  the  same,  and 
stockings  of  cotton  or  worsted.  If  the 
patient  cannot  bear  flannel  next  to  the 
skin,  he  may  try  calico.  Warmth  and 
equability  of  temperature,  especially  in  the 
winter  months,  are  the  most  essential  points 
for  an  invalid  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  the  foxglove,  in 
the  following  combination,  is  much  recom- 
mended : — Take 

Fresh  leaves  of  purple  foxglove,  two 
ounces ; 

Pure  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  it  down  to  seven  ounces  and  a half ; 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add 

Tincture  of  cardamoms,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them.  Or,  take 

Dry  foxglove  leaves,  one  drachm ; 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Infuse  them  for  an  hour,  then  strain  off 
the  liquor.  The  dose  of  this  may  be  from 
half  an  ounce  to  six  drachms. 

Hemlock,  in  the  following  combination, 
has  also  been  much  recommended — as,  take 
Extract  of  hemlock. 

Gum  myrrh,  in  powder,  of  each  half  a 
drachm ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  a sufficiency 
to  form  a mass,  to  he  divided  into  twenty 
pills,  of  M’hich  take  two  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

The  cough  proving  often  troublesome 
during  the  course  of  this  complaint,  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  make  use  of 
the  following  pectoral  remedies  : — Take 
Mixture  of  ammoniac,  six  ounces  and 
a half ; 

Vinegar  of  squill,  two  drachms ; 

Syrup  of  tolu,  three  drachms  ; 
Comj)ound  tincture  of  camphor,  two 
drachms. 


Of  this  mixture,  let  the  patient  take  a 
large  spoonful,  whenever  the  cough  is 
troublesome.  Or,  take 

Almond  mixture,  six  ounces ; 

Oxymel  of  squill,  three  drachms ; 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  two 
drachms ; 

Tincture  of  foxglove,  thirty  drops. 

Mix  them,  and  take  a mouthful  from  time 
to  time. 

Besides  these  remedies,  which  the  pa- 
tient is  to  make  use  of  as  the  occasion  may 
render  necessary,  he  should  take  for  his 
ordinary  drink  the  following: — Take 

Decoction  of  barley,  two  pints ; 

Gum  acacia,  three  drachms ; 

Syi'up  of  lemons,  one  ounce  and  a half. 
Mix  them  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  prussic  acid,  in  the  following  com- 
bination, may  also  he  made  use  of  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  complaint : — Take 

Almond  mixture,  nine  drachms  ; 

Prussic  acid,  two  drops  ; 

Syrup  of  tolu,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught.  Or,  take 

Distilled  water,  or  infusion  of  roses,  ten 
drachms ; 

Prussic  acid,  two  drops ; 

Svanip  of  poppies,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them. 

Lichen  Islandicus,  boiled  in  either  milk 
or  water,  is  also  recommended,  chiefly  in 
those  instances  where  the  cough  is  at- 
tended with  purulent  expectoration. 

In  the  more  advanced  state  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  chief  object  must  be  to  mitigate 
the  cough,  the  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  colliquative  sweats,  and  also  to 
put  the  body  into  as  good  general  health 
as  possible,  by  pure  air,  moderate  exercise, 
and  a proper  course  of  mild  nutritive 
food. 

Different  balsams  have  been  much  used 
in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  when 
ulceration  is  going  on,  as,  for  instance. 

Dissolve  of  myrrh,  one  drachm,  in  a 
mortar,  with 

Spirit  of  pimento,  six  drachms ; 

Distilled  water,  six  ounces  and  a half. 
Then  add. 

Subcarbonate  of  potass,  half  a drachm  ; 

Sulphate  of  iron,  twelve  grains ; 

Syrup,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  divide  the  whole  into  four 
draughts,  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken  every 
morning,  another  at  five  in  the  evening, 
and  one  at  bed  time. 

Should  the  mixture  not  sit  easy  on  the 
stomach,  on  account  of  its  nauseous  taste, 

it  TUiiy  be  given  in  the  following  wav  ‘ 

Take  ” ' 
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Myrrh  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 

Sulpliate  of  iron,  one  scruple ; 

Suhcarbonate  of  potass,  one  drachm  ; 

Extract  of  gentian,  one  drachm  and  a 
half ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form  the  mass, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  seventy  pills, 
whereof  three  or  four  are  to  be  taken 
thrice  a day. 

Vegetable  acids,  such  as  oranges  and 
other  fruits  yielding  an  acid  juice,  will  be 
beneficial,  when  taken  with  the  powder  of 
sarsaparilla. 

Seltzer  water  will  often  serve  to  check 
the  violence  of  perspiration,  diminish  the 
discharge  from  the  lungs,  and  correct  its 
fetor,  and  often  enable  the  patient  to  gain 
quiet  nights,  and  a better  appetite.  It 
would  be  still  better  to  mix  it  with  milk 
or  even  water. 

The  infusum  rosse  compos.,  with  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
will  prove  a good  remedy  to  check  pro- 
fuse perspiration. 

The  strength  is  to  be  supported  by  food 
of  a light,  nutritive  nature  ; exercise,  par- 
ticularly riding  in  a carriage,  should  be 
taken  daily,  if  possible,  when  the  weather 
is  fine. 

RIIEUIMATISM.  (Rheum atismtjs.) 
The  characteristic  signs  of  this  complaint 
are,  pains  in  the  large  articulations,  follow- 
ing the  tree  of  the  muscles,  and  which  are 
increased  by  external  heat,  together  with 
fever. 

Symptoms. — It  usually  comes  on  with 
lassitude  and  rigors,  succeeded  by  heat, 
thirst,  anxietj'-,  restlessness,  and  a hard, 
full,  and  quick  pulse ; the  tongue  preserv- 
ing a steady  whiteness.  After  a short 
time,  some  excruciating  pains  are  felt  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  but  more 
especially  in  the  shoulders,  wi-ists,  knees, 
and  hips,  and  these  pains  are  shifting  from 
one  joint  to  another,  leaving  a redness 
and  swelling  in  every  part  they  have 
occupied,  as  also  great  tenderness  to 
the  touch.  Towards  evening,  there  is 
usually  an  increase  of  fever,  and  during 
the  night  the  pains  become  more  severe. 

CuEONic  Rheumatism  is  attended  with 
pains  in  the  head,  shoulders,  knees,  and 
other  large  joints,  without  any  inflamma- 
tion or  fever.  The  complaint  is  either 
confined  to  one  particular  part,  or  shifting 
about.  It  continues  for  some  length  of 
time,  and  then  goes  off,  leaving  the  parts 
which  have  been  affected  in  a state  of 
debility,  and  very  liable  to  fresh  attacks 
on  the  approach  of  moist,  damp  weather. 
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Carnes.  — These  generally  are,  ob- 
structed perspiration,  occasioned  by  wear- 
ing wet  clothes,  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
or  in  damp  rooms,  or  by  being  ex[X)sed  to 
cold  air  when  the  body  has  lieen  much 
heated. 

Treatment. — The  principal  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  acute  rheumatism  is  to 
alleviate  the  general  inflammation  which 
prevails,  by  a strict  cooling  diet,  and  bv 
blood-letting,  where  the  constitution  fs 
robust  and  the  heat  considerable.  The 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  is  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  the  age,  strength,  and  the  habit 
of  the  patient. 

In  weak  and  irritable  habits,  and  where 
the  inflammation  is  chiefly  local,  and  the 
pain  not  violent,  topical  bleeding,  by 
means  of  several  leeches  applied  to  the 
parts  affected,  may  be  sufficient.  VTien 
leeches  cannot  be  procured,  scarifying  and 
cupping  may  be  employed  in  their  stead. 

Where  costiveness  prevails,  one  or  two 
evacuations  daily  should  be  tried  to  l>e 
procured  by  some  cooling  purgative — as 
Epsom  salts,  or  by  administering  laxative 
clysters,  which  are  preferable,  when  the 
complaint  is  violent,  as  the  motion  occa- 
sioned by  going  frequently  to  stool  proves 
painful  to  the  patient. 

When  the  pain  is  chiefly  confined  to 
one  part,  the  application  of  a blister  may 
be  of  use,  or  the  part  should  be  rubbed 
with  the  following  liniment : — Take 

Camphorated  spirits,  two  ounces  ; 

Solution  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  rosemary,  fifteen  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a liniment.  Or,  take 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  fifteen  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a liniment. 

But  where  the  pains  are  wandering, 
neither  of  these  remedies  will  be  of  use. 
Warm  fomentations  ought  never  to  be 
employed  in  acute  rheumatism. 

W^here  any  of  the  joints  of  the  extre- 
mities are  much  swollen,  and  very  painful, 
besides  leeches  the  following  cataplasm 
will  prove  beneficial : — Take 

Rye  flour,  one  pound ; 

Stale  vinegar,  or  beer,  four  ounces ; 

Muriated  natron,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  for  a cataplasm. 

These  ingredients,  being  uTought  into 
a paste  with  hot  water,  are  to  be  wrapped 
round  the  affected  part,  and  to  be  renewed 
morning  and  evening.  Linen  cloth,  wet- 
ted in  a solution  of  muriated  ammonia, 
with  the  nitrate  of  potass,  and  constantly 
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fippliecl  to  the  inflamed  parts,  iimyalso  lie 
made  use  of. 

After  the  necessary  evacuations  have 
been  promoted,  remedies  producing  per- 
spiration, as  the  following,  should  be  used : 
— Take 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  ten 
grains ; 

Confection  of  roses,  twelve  grains 

Syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form  a bolus  : 
MHiich  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours,  washing  it  down  with  three  large 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture : — 
Take 

Lemon  juice,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Subcarhonate  of  ammonia,  one  drachm ; 

Pm'e  water,  four  ounces  and  a half : 

Nitrate  of  potass,  half  a drachm ; 

Syrup,  half  an  ounce, 
hlix  them.  - Or,  take 

Subcarhonate  of  ammonia,  ten  grains  ; 

Antimonial  powder,  tw'o  grains  ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to  form 
a bolus : 

Which  may  he  taken  every  four  hours. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effect  of  all 
these  medicines,  the  patient  should  be 
enveloped  in  flannel,  every  article  of  linen 
being  put  aside ; and  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  sweat,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of  di- 
luents— such  as  herb  tea,  barley  water, 
and  wine  whey.  If,  however,  obvious 
benefit  should  not  be  derived  from  forty- 
eight  hours’  sweating,  the  foregoing  reme- 
dies should  be  discontinued,  the  same  as 
every  local  means  for  increasing  perspi- 
ration. 

When  the  pain  is  very  considerable, 
opium,  in  the  following  combination, 
might  prove  advantageous  : — Take 

Antimonial  powder,  from  two  to  three 
grains ; 

Opium,  half  a grain 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to  form 
these  into  a pill : 

"Which  is  to  be  taken  every  six  hours, 
washing  it  down  with  the  common  saline 
draught.  Or,  take 

Solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia, 
three  drachms ; 

Mint  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  twenty- 
two  drops ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  ; 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  give  the  draught  at  bed- 
time. 

After  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
been  subdued,  the  cinchona  bark,  com- 
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bined  with  nitre  in  the  following  form, 
may  be  given  with  advantage  : — Take 

Powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  half  a drachm 
to  one  drachm  ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains. 

Mix  them,  and  repeat  this  pow'der  every 
four  hours.  Or,  take 

Decoction  of  l?eruvian  bark,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  as 
frequently  as  the  former. 

If  there  be  intermission  of  pain,  a clean 
and  moist  tongue,  the  skin  in  perspiration, 
and  a sediment  in  the  urine,  the  following 
might  also  prove  beneficial : — Take 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Powder  of  the  same,  one  scruple  ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  twenty-five  drops. 
Mix  them,  and  give  the  draught  every 
six  hours. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  the  patient  must 
be  kept  on  a cool  spare  diet — as  milk, 
whey,  buttermilk,  light  vegetable  matters, 
panada,  ripe  fruits,  &c. ; animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors  should  be  avoided. 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  a different 
mode  of  treatment  must  be  adopted. 
Bleeding  is  not  at  all  advisable.  In  young 
and  vigorous  subjects,  however,  it  will  be 
well  to  apply  leeches,  if  an  enlargement 
of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  has  taken 
place. 

Rub  the  parts  which  are  affected  by 
the  disease  with  the  same  liniment  as 
prescribed  for  acute  rheumatism,  and  then 
envelope  them  in  flannel.  The  flesh  brush, 
with  electricity  or  galvanism,  is  useful  in 
cases  of  long  standing.  Exercise,  parti- 
cularly of  the  affected  limb,  is  very  useful. 
For  the  artns,  the  dumb  bells  are  very 
suitable;  but  for  the  lower  extremities, 
walking  is  the  most  efficacious,  although 
it  may  prove  somewhat  painful  at  first. 
Want  of  exercise  may  bring  on  stiffness 
of  the  limb. 

Camphor  dissolved  in  aether,  and  ap- 
plied extenially,  has  afforded  much  relief 
in  several  instances  of  painful  affections 
of  the  joints.  Immersing  the  body  several 
times  a day,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
a warm  bath,  or  pouring  warm  water  from 
a kettle  upon  the  limb,  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, proved  very  useful.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  bath  may  be  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  degrees.  ’Lho 
vapour  of  hot  water,  locally  applied,  will 
seldom  fail  to  prove  beneficial.  A largo 
boiler,  with  a pipe  affixed  to  it,  forms  a 
simple  apparatus,  with  which  the  affected 
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parts  may  be  steamed  for  about  half  an 
hour  two  or  three  times  a day. 

When  any  joint  becomes  enlarged  from 
effusion,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  an  ounce  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
dissolved  in  twelve  ounces  of  common 
vinegar. 

As  internal  remedies,  the  following 
naay  bo  made  use  of  in  chronic,  rheuma- 
tism, iis,  take 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  drachm  and  a 
half; 

Compound  juniper  spirit,  one  ounce  ; 

Decoction  of  bark,  five  ounces  ; 

Yolk  of  egg,  a sufficiency  to  mix  them. 
Of  this  mixture,  two  table  spoonfuls  may 
be  taken  every  fourth  hour.  Or,  take 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  guiac,  two 
drachms  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce ; 

Decoction  of  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  fourteen 
drops. 

ilix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a day. 

AVhatever  medicines  may  be  employed, 
it  is  necessary  to  persevere  with  them  for 
a time,  in  chronic  rheumatism ; as,  other- 
wise, but  very  little  benefit  can  be  derived. 

Persons  that  are  subject  to  rheumatic 
complaints  ought  to  avoid  exposing  them- 
selves to  cold  and  wet,  and  should  be 
warmly  clothed,  and  wear  flannel  next 
the  skin. 

RICKETS.  (Rhachitis.)  This  disease 
produces  uncommon  size  of  the  head,  in- 
curvation of  the  spine,  protuberance  of  the 
belly,  and  general  emaciation. 

Symptoms.  — It  usually  comes  on  slowly ; 
and  the  first  symptoms  of  it  are,  flaccidity 
of  the  flesh,  emaciation  of  the  body,  and 
a slight  degree  of  tumefaction  of  the 
face. 

Causes. — Debility,  produced  by  a damp 
and  cold  residence,'impure  air,  inattention 
to  cleanliness,  bad  nursing,  want  of  due 
exercise,  and  a deficiency  of  food. 

Treatment. — Endeavoxxr  to  invigorate 
the  system  through  the  means  of  tonic 
reme<iies.  —Take 

I\Iyrrh, 

Powder  of  Col  umba,  of  each  from  five 
to  ten  grains ; 

Sulphate  of  iron,  one  grain  and  a half. 
This  powder  should  be  taken  twice  a 
day,  mixed  in  a little  syrup.  Or,  take 

Wine  of  iron,  from  one  to  three  drachms 
twice  a day,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
a decoction  of  Peruvian  bark.  ^ 

To  assist  the  effect  of  these  remedies,  a 
gentle  emetic  should  be  given  occasion- 
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particularly  where  the  appetite  and 
digestion  are  much  impaired. 

The  little  patient  should  be  removed  to 
the  country,  or  to  an  elevated  and  dry 
situation,  and  be  supplied  with  nou- 
rishing diet  and  a moderate  quantity  of 
wine.  The  patient  should  lie  on  a liair 
or  oaten  chaff  mattress,  or  it  might  be 
made  of  dried  fern  leaves,  among  which 
softie  aromatic  herbs  should  be  mixed.  If 
the  patient  Ls  very  young,  he  should  be 
placed  on  his  back,  llis  seat  should  be 
firm,  with  a high  straight  back,  and  with- 
out arms. 

RING- WORM.  (Impetigo.)  This 

disorder  is  generally  confined  to  the  scalp 
of  the  head,  but  sometimes  it  is  found  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  warm  climates. 

Symptoms. — It  shews  itself  in  small 
red  pimples,  breaking  out  in  a circular 
form,  and  containing  an  acrid  fluid.  On 
the  body  being  heated,  these  pimples  be- 
come intolerable,  and  when  scratched  they 
discharge  their  contents.  The  original 
size  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  pimples  is 
inconsiderable ; but  in  time  it  becomes  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  some 
cases  the  disease  spreads  itself  almost  over 
the  whole  body,  the  skin  assuming  then 
a leprous  appearance. 

Causes. — It  arises  most  frequently  from 
using  the  comb,  cap,  or  hat  of  some  one 
already  affected  by  it. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  is  not  of 
long  standing,  it  may  be  removed  by  the 
following  lotion : — Take 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  lialf  a drachm  to  a 
drachm ; 

Acetate  of  lead,  fifteen  grains ; 

Distilled  water,  six  ounces. 

Mix  them  for  a w'ash. 

With  this  lotion  the  affected  parts  are 
to  be  washed ; and  if  this  fails,  then  prus- 
sic acid,  mixed  with  elder-flower  water, 
may  be  used. 

If  the  scalp  is  much  affected,  the  head 
ought  to  be  shaved  every  four  or  five 
days,  and  bathed  twice  or  thrice  a day 
with  the  lotion,  and  at  night  a little 
of  the  unguentum  hydrargxTi  nitratis 
ought  to  be  applied,  luid  washed  off  again 
the  next  mornmg  with  warm  soap  and 
water  and  a bit  of  flannel.  Calomel  should 
be  taken  internally. 

SARDONIC  LAUGH.  (Risrs  Sar- 
DONicus.)  This  disorder  consists  in  a fit 
of  laughing,  which  often  continues  in  a 
violent  degree  for  three  or  four  nights,  so 
as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  rest. 
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Symptoms.  — If  it  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  produces  great  debility, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  fever. 

Treatment. — l\Iusk,  castor,  assafeetida, 
camphor,  and  aether,  are  recommended 
against  this  malady.  The  fit,  however, 
sometimes  goes  off  by  itself.  Large  doses 
of  opium  may  also  afford  relief. 

SCALLED  HEAD.  (Tinea.)  This 
constitutes  a contagious  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  of  the  head,  causing  a 
peculiar  secretion  of  matter. 

Symptoms. — At  first  the  eruption  is 
confined  to  only  a small  part  of  the  scalp, 
but  by  degrees  it  extends  itself  till  the 
whole  of  the  head  becomes  covered  with 
this  scabby  eruption. 

Causes. — In  many  instances  it  is  pro- 
pagated by  contagion,  as  by  using  a comb 
imbued  with  the  matter  from  the  head  of 
a person  labouring  under  this  complaint, 
or  by  putting  on  his  hat  or  cap.  It  arises 
also  from  uncleanliness,  from  bad  nursing, 
and  from  a want  of  sufficient  nourishment. 

Treatment. — The  head  should  be  shaved 
close,  and  washed  with  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing lotions : — Take 

Tar,  half  a pound ; 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Washed  sulphur,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  over  a fire.  Or,  take 

Tobacco,  two  drachms  ; 

Pure  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  it  do^vn  to  half  a pint,  strain  off  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it 

Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  one 
di’achm. 

Mix  them  for  a lotion. 

After  this,  apply  ointment  made  of 
sulphur  and  pitch.  An  oiled  silk  cap 
should  be  used  as  a covering  for  the  head. 
General  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
health.  For  children  troubled  with  a 
scurfy  eruption  of  the  head,  caused  by  a 
thin  ichor  pervading  the  cuticle  and  ex- 
coriating the  parts,  the  following  oint- 
ments may  be  made  use  of : — Take 

White  precipitate  of  mercury,  one 
scruple ; 

Acetate  of  lead,  half  a drachm ; 

Ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury, 
two  drachms ; 

Tar  ointment,  three  ounces. 

Mix  them.  Or,  take 

Prepared  lard,  one  ounce  ; 

Subacetate  of  copper. 

White  preeipitate  of  mercury,  of  each 
one  scruple. 

Mix  them. 

Either  of  these  ointments  .should  be 
applied  at  night,  the  head  being  then  co- 


vered with  a bladder  or  linen,  and  be 
washed  oft’  in  the  morning  with  soap  and 
water.  It  may,  however,  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  administer  some  opening 
medicines : — Take 

Subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  twelve 
grains : 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  half  a grain  ; 
Mi.x  them,  and  let  this  powder  be  taken 
every  night  at  bed  time.  Or,  take 

Precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony,  one 
grain  ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  half  a grain  ; 

Prepared  chalk,  five  grains. 

Mix  them. 

This  powder  is  to  be  taken  morning 
and  night.  The  dose  must,  however,  al- 
ways be  proportionate  to  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  patient.  If  acidity 
prevails,  some  magnesia  carbonas  should 
at  the  same  time  be  given.  A tepid  bath 
used  occasionally  would  also  be  of  service. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open.  The 
diet  ought  to  be  nutritious,  avoiding  salt 
meat  and  fish. 

SCARLET  FEVER.  (Scarlatina.) 
This  eruption  is  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  the  patient’s  skin,  which  assumes  a 
florid  redness,  in  large  spots ; which  latter 
afterwards  coalesce,  and  at  last  go  off  in 
scales.  This  complaint  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  ulceration  of  the  throat, 
and  other  malignant  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — In  the  mild  fonn  of  scar- 
latine  fever,  the  disorder  begins  with  lan- 
guor, lassitude,  confusion  of  ideas,  chills, 
and  shiverings,  alternated  by  fits  of  heat. 
After  a little  time,  the  thirst  becomes 
considerable,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  patient 
is  often  incommoded  with  anxiety,  nausea, 
and  vomiting.  On  the  second  or  third 
day,  the  scarlet  efflorescences  appear  on 
the  skin,  and  after  three  or  four  days  they 
disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  a gentle 
perspiration ; the  fever  then  subsides,  and 
the  outer  skin  falls  off  in  small  scales. 

In  the  malignant  scarlet  fever,  the  pa- 
tient is  not  only  seized  with  coldness  and 
shivering,  but  likewise  with  gi'eat  lan- 
guor, debility,  and  sickness,  followed  by 
heat,  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  soreness 
of  the  tliroat,  short  and  laborious  breath- 
ing, and  a quick,  small,  and  depressed  pulse. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  a general 
redness  pervades  the  face,  body,  and  limbs, 
which  appear  somewhat  swollen.  The 
eyes  and  nostrils  are  likewise  red ; and 
from  the  latter  there  is  an  acrid  discharge. 
A tendency  to  delirium  prevails. 

In  the  malignant  fonn  of  this  disease, 
the  symptoms  undergo  no  change  on  the 
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first  day ; but  on  the  following  tlie  pulse 
liecoines  small  and  irregular ; the  tongue, 
teeth,  and  lips  are  covered  with  a brown 
or  black  erustation.  The  breath  is  ex- 
tremely fetid,  the  respiration  laborious, 
the  deglutition  painful,  the  head  becomes 
retracted,  an  acrid  discharge  flows  frdm 
the  nostrils,  the  tonsils  and  the  adjoining 
parts  are  covered  with  dark  sloughs,  and 
deafness  and  delirium  comes  on.  The 
rash  is  usually  pale,  and  changes  soon  to 
a dark  or  livid  red  colour. 

Treatment. — In  its  very  mild  form,  and 
when  entirely  unattended  by  any  inflam- 
mation or  ulceration,  nothing  further  will 
be  requisite  than  to  keep  the  apartment 
clean  and  open,  to  follow  a light  diet, 
without  animal  food,  to  use  acidulated 
liquors  for  drink,  and  to  take  some  gentle 
opening  medicine, 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  administer  an 
emetic  on  the  first  coming  on  of  the  fever. 
After  vomiting,  the  following  gentle  open- 
ing medicine  should  be  given  : — Take 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  three  grains  ; 

Powdered  rhubarb,  or  jalap,  from  six 
to  twelve  grains. 

Mix  them  in  a little  honey. 

Should  costiveness  prevail  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  it  should  be  ob- 
viated by  clysters,  administered  from  time 
to  time.  Purgatives  should  be  avoided. 

In  order  to  promote  a gentle  perspira- 
tion, it  is  advisable  to  give  the  following 
medicine : — Take 

Saline  draught. 

Camphor  mixture,  of  each  sLx  drachms ; 

Tartarized  antimony,  sixth  of  a grain  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  as  a draught,  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours. 

iEther,  as  the  spiritus  mtheris  compos., 
or  Hoffman’s  liquor,  will  be  preferable  to 
opium  in  cases  where  there  is  restlessness. 
If  there  is  a tendency  in  the  disease  to 
assume  a malignant  form,  it  will  be  best 
to  give  the  bark  in  powder,  or  in  decoc- 
tion, if  the  stomach  cannot  bear  the  for- 
mer, together  with  the  muriatic  acid  and 
wine. 

Potassm  subcarbonas  and  lemon  juice, 
taken  in  separate  draughts  immediately 
after  each  other,  would  also  be  beneficial. 

The  following  gargle  may  be  made  use 
of:— I’ake 

Parley  water,  seven  ounces  ; 

Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce  ; 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  one  drachm ; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce. 

IMix  them,  and  use  them  sis  a gargle. 
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Or  take 

Cayenne  pepper,  two  scruples ; 

Hot  water,  five  ounces. 

Let  them  infuse,  and  to  the  strained  li- 
quor add 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  three 
ounces ; 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  for  a gargle. 

Where  the  efflorescence  disappears  sud- 
denly, and  the  pulse  is  very  low,  camphor, 
ammonia,  aromatic  confection,  warm  bath- 
ing, and  wine,  will  be  beneficial.  If 
purging  should  arise,  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed as  soon  as  possible  by  the  reme- 
dies indicated  under  looseness.  After 
the  fever  has  subsided,  the  cinchona  bark, 
stomachic  bitters,  the  mineral  acids,  a 
nourishing  diet,  pure  air,  and  gentle 
exercise,  will  much  assist  the  recovery  of 
health. 

To  prevent  contagion,  fumigations  with 
manganese,  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid,  should 
be  used.  The  diet  should  at  the  same 
time  be  improved  in  those  that  live  low, 
moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  cold 
bathing,  and  great  attention  to  cleanliness, 
are  necessary. 

SCIATICA.  This  complaint  is  a sort 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  affecting  the  hips, 
so  that  the  patient  cannot  stand  upright 
without  suffering  great  pain,  nor  be  at 
rest  when  in  bed.  This  complaint  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  lumbago,  though 
the  seat  of  that  disease  is  different.  How- 
ever, they  may  both  be  treated  alike.  When 
the  patient  is  tolerably  strong,  and  the 
symptoms  moderate,  he  should  take  a hot 
bath,  and  continue  in  it  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes;  to  be  repeated  two  or 
tlu’ee  times  a week.  After  having  taken 
a few  baths,  the  affected  part  should  be 
pumped  upon  without  bathing,  ly  which 
the  pain  and  the  swelling  are  likely  to  abate. 
Should  this  not  be  the  result  after  several 
repetitions,  a blister  may  be  applied  to  the 
painful  part.  When  the  blister  is  healed, 
the  bathing  or  pumping  may  be  resumed. 
If  the  nerves  are  much  excited  by  the 
bath,  or  a profuse  sweating  is  excited  by 
it,  cinchona  bark,  with  aromatics,  will  be 
advisable  ; hut  fever  should  most  particu- 
larly be  prevented. 

Scurvy.  (Scoriu.tus.)  TIus  com- 
plaint manifests  itself  by  a bleeding  of  the 
gums,  and  spots  of  different  coloui-s  on  the 
skin,  for  the  most  part  livid. 

Sjimptoms. — The  scurvy  comes  on  gra- 
dually, with  heaviness,  weariness,  depres- 
sion of  the  spirit.s,  anxiety,  and  consider- 
able debility.  In  the  progress  of  the 
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disease,  tlie  countenance  becomes  sallow 
and  bloated,  and  the  respiration  hurried, 
the  teeth  become  loose,  and  the  gums 
spongy  and  swollen,  and  bleed  on  the 
slightest  touch ; the  breath  is  very  offen- 
sive, and  livid  spots  appear  on  cliffei’ent 
parts  of  the  bod^.  Severe  wandering 
pains  iire  felt,  particularly  at  night.  The 
urine  is  scanty,  and  the  pulse  small  and 
frequent,  and  at  last  the  joints  become 
swollen  and  stiff'. 

Caiises. — Indolence,  confinement,  want 
of  e.xercise,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  sadness, 
salt  or  putrified  food,  and  foul  water,  or 
the  prevalence  of  cold  and  moisture.  It 
is  sometimes  produced  by  over-fatigue. 

Treatment. — Two  ounces  of  nitre  dis- 
solved in  one  quart  of  vinegar ; half  an 
ounce  of  the  solution  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day,  is  a remedy  much  recom- 
mended. This  medicine  keeps  the  bowels 
open,  and  increases  the  discharge  of  urine, 
whereby  the  skin  becomes  more  agreeable 
to  the  touch,  the  chilliness  is  changed  to  an 
aggeeable  warmth,  and  the  pulse  acquires 
steadiness  and  strength,  and  the  sallow- 
ness and  gloom  of  the  countenance  gra- 
dually changes,  and  becomes  clear  and 
cheerful.  By  degrees  the  inflammation 
of  the  mouth  and  nose  subsides,  the  gums 
heal  and  get  firm,  and  the  lower  extremi- 
ties lose  their  livid  hue,  and  become  less 
painful  and  more  flexible,  and  at  last  health 
returns. 

However,  in  the  course  of  this  treat- 
ment, should  any  peculiar  symptoms  arise, 
they  will  require  additional  remedies. 
Thus,  pains  in  the  abdomen  will  be  best 
allayed  by  opiates ; oppression  at  the  chest 
by  blisters  ; contractions  of  the  hams  and 
calves  of  the  legs,  by  the  parts  being 
fomented  with  warm  vinegar  and  water, 
and  by  poultices  and  frictions.  The 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  and  looseness  of 
the  teeth  may  he  remedied  hy  washing 
the  mouth  frequently  with  the  following 
gargle : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  six  ounces ; 

Alum,  one  drachm  and  a half ; 

Honey,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  for  a gargle.  Or,  take 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  six  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Muriatic  acid,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
drops. 

Mix  them  for  a gargle. 

Foul  ulcers  are  to  be  healed  by  being 
washed  either  with  lemon  juice,  or  a tinc- 
ture consisting  of  equal  parts  of  myrrh 
and  cinchona  bark. 


If  costiveness  should  prevail  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  it  could  be  removed 
by  the  use  of  a decoction  of  tamarinds, 
with  a little  of  the  potassse  supertartras. 

In  order  fully  to  strengthen  the  system, 
the  patient  should  put  himself  under  a 
course  of  cinchona  hark,  mineral  acids, 
and  other  tonics,  as  directed  under  the 
head  of  Indigestion  ; -he  should  breathe 
a pure,  temperate,  and  dry  air,  take  daily 
exercise,  use  a nutritive  diet  of  fresh  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food,  and  lead  a life  of 
great  regularity  and  temperance. 

ShlALL-POX  (Varioea.)  This  erup- 
tion consists  of  red  pimples  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  attended  with  fever,  and 
is  very  contagious.  It  consists  of  three 
different  stages,  the  eruptive,  the  matura- 
tive,  and  the  scabbing. 

Symptoms.  — The  eruption  generally 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  the  first  seizure ; it  shews 
itself  first  in  little  red  spots  on  the  face, 
neck,  and  breast,  which  continue  to  in- 
crease in  number  and  size  for  three  or 
four  days.  The  eruption  is  commonly 
preceded  by  a redness  in  the  eyes,  a sore- 
ness in  the  throat,  pains  in  the  head,  back, 
and  loins;  weariness  and  faintness,  and 
alternate  fits  of  chilliness  and  heat,  toge- 
ther with  thirst,  nausea,  and  a quick  pulse. 

In  the  small-pox  which  assumes  a con- 
fluent fonn,  the  fever  which  precedes  the 
eruption  is  much  more  violent  than  in  that 
where  the  pustules  are  distinct;  being 
usually  attended  vidth  great  anxiety,  thirst, 
vomiting,  a frequent  and  contracted  pulse, 
and  often  with  delirium.  In  infants,  con- 
vulsive fits  are  also  likely  to  occur,  which 
are  then  the  forerunners  of  great  danger. 

Where  the  pustules  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  each  other,  the 
suppuration  may  take  place  about  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  ; but  when  they  run 
much  into  each  other,  the  suppuration  is 
not  completed  till  Some  days  after. 

As  the  eruption  advances,  the  fiice  be- 
comes very  much  swelled,  and  in  the  con- 
fluent form  of  the  disease  the  eyelids  are 
closed  up ; and  in  children,  looseness  pre- 
vails in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
pimples  in  this  latter  form  never  rise  to 
an  eminence,  being  usually  flattened  in, 
and  the  fluid  contained  in  them,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  the  other,  of  a yellow,  in- 
clines to  a brown  colour. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the 
swelling  of  the  face  begins  to  subside;  the 
hands  and  feet  then  begin  to  swell,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  vesicles  break, 
and  pour  out  a liquor  that  forms  into 
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l>ro\vn  or  black  crusts,  whicli,  when  they 
fall  off,  leave  deep  j)its  behind  them ; and 
when  the  pustules  have  flown  much  into 
each  other,  they  scar  the  faee  very  consi- 
derably. 

Trealmcnt. — Wlien  a person  who  has 
never  had  the  small-pox  is  attacked  with 
symptoms  of  fever,  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  he  ought 
to  be  immediately  debarred  from  animal 
food,  impregnate  liis  drink  with  cooling 
acids,  keep  his  body  open  w’ith  gentle 
laxatives,  and  more  particularly  be  ex- 
posed to  a cool  air.  It  is  inconceivable 
how  refreshing  it  proves  to  the  patient, 
and  how  suddenly  all  the  symptoms  be- 
come moderated,  if  there  is  a free  ventila- 
tion of  air.  The  temperature  of  the  pa- 
tient’s chamber  should  be  such,  that  he 
may  always  feel  rather  a sensation  of  cold, 
though  not  actually  chilly.  He  ought  to 
lie  upon  a mattress,  covered  only  with  a 
few  bed  clothes,  a feather  bed  being  apt 
to  occasion  too  much  heat. 

When  the  fever  first  comes  on,  the 
stomach  is  in  some  cases  disordered,  and 
nausea  or  vomiting  is  apt  to  arise ; in 
order  to  obviate  this,  it  will  he  proper  to 
give  a gentle  emetic,  and  a little  chamo- 
mile tea  after  it.  Where  costiveness  pre- 
vails, a little  Epsom  salts,  or  a clyster,  is 
to  be  employed.  When  convulsive  fits 
attack  children  a short  time  previous  to 
the  eruption,  cool  air  should  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  child,  but  if  the  fits  are  fre- 
quently repeated,  with  some  violence, 
opium  ought  to  be  given  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  child.  About  five  drops  of 
the  tinctura  opii  will  be  the  dose  for  a 
child  of  a year  old,  eight  drops  for  one  of 
two  years,  and  so  forth. 

Wlien  a degree  of  sore  throat  is  present, 
gargles,  and  the  inhalation  of  warm  steam, 
are  to  be  used. 

Where  the  pustules  contain  a thin  wa- 
tery fluid,  and  when  there  is  at  the  same 
time  great  soreness,  loss  of  strength,  and 
lowness  of  pulse,  the  cinchona  bark  should 
be  given  in  great  doses,  fi-equently  re- 
peated. In  order  to  assist  the  effects  of 
the  bark,  a liberal  use  of  the  wine  whey, 
ought  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

If  in  the  confluent  small-pox  the  pus- 
tules are  filled  with  a bloody  water,  the 
cinchona  hark  must  be  talccn,  joined  with 
wine  and  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric 
and  the  muriatic. 

If  the  eruptions,  after  having  made  their 
appearance,  disappear  suddenly,  then,  be- 
sides a free  use  of  wine  whey,  cataplasms 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
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and  blisters  to  different  parts  of  the  Iwdy ; 
camphor,  ammonia,  musk,  and  aromatics, 
will  prove  useful  remedies,  as  will  also 
the  warm  bath. 

The  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  will  be  assisted,  and  the  parts 
be  defended,  by  giving  barley  water,  or 
linseed  tea,  as  a drink;  but  should  the 
secretion  become  thick  and  viscid,  the  fol- 
lowing emetic  might  be  given  : — Take 

Tartarized  antimony,  one  grain  and  a 
half; 

Pure  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Oxymel  of  squill,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a draught. 

Added  to  this,  the  following  gargle 
should  also  be  used : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  seven 
ounces ; 

Honey,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a gargle. 

Determination  to  the  head  or  chest  re- 
quires blisters,  foot-bathing,  and  sinapisms 
to  the  feet. 

If,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  there  should 
be  a suppression  of  urine,  it  may  be  re- 
lieved by  making  the  patient  walk  bare- 
footed several  times  across  the  floor,  and 
by  dashing  cold  w'ater  on  the  legs.  Should 
these  means  fail,  those  remedies  must  be 
applied  which  have  been  indicated  under 
the  peculiar  head  of  this  disease. 

Obstinate  vomiting,  which  may  prove 
very  dangerous,  will  he  removed  by  the 
following  remedies  : — Take 

Aerated  potass,  one  scruple ; 

Cinnamon  water,  ten  drachms  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  eight  drops ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  diuchm. 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  draught  be  given 
every  fourth  hour,  with  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  during  the  effervescence. 

Where  there  is  a propensity  to  sweat- 
ing, a cool  regimen  will  be  necessary. 

lu  order  to  prevent  the  face  from  being 
marked,  it  may  be  useful  to  bathe  it,  three 
or  four  times  a daj',  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  and,  on  the  seventh  day,  to  apply 
over  its  whole  surface  a mask,  made  of 
fine  cambric,  thinly  spread  with  a soft 
liniment  composed  of  olive  oil,  white  wax, 
and  prepared  lard,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
external  air;  the  application  to  be  re- 
newed two  or  three  times  a day. 

In  both  sorts  of  small-pox,  the  patient’s 
strength  must  be  supported  by  food  of  a 
liglit,  nutritive  nature,  such  as  panada, 
bread-pudding,  preparations  of  sago,  ar- 
row-root, roasted  ajjples,  &c.  For  common 
drink  he  may  take  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water,  sliglitly  acidulated,  and  now  and 
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then  a little  wine  whey.  If  the  fever 
which  accompanies  the  disease  is  of  a 
typhoid  nature,  a liberal  use  of  wine,  with 
other  stimulants,  and  tonics,  will  be  ne- 
cessary. 

SORE  THROAT.  (Cvnanche  Ton- 
siLLAKis.)  In  this  disorder  the  inflam- 
mation pi'incipally  occupies  the  glands, 
but  it  often  extends  through  the  whole 
throat,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  speech,  re- 
spiration, and  deglutition  of  the  patient. 

Symptoms. — These  manifest  themselves 
by  a difticidty  of  swallowing  and  breath- 
ing, accompanied  by  a redness  and  tumour 
in  one  or  both  of  the  glands  ; dryness  of 
the  throat,  foulness  of  the  tongue,  great 
pains  in  the  affected  parts,  hoarseness  of 
the  voice,  a frequent,  but  difficult,  excre- 
tion of  mucus,  and  some  slight  degree  of 
fever.  However,  as  the  disease  advances, 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing 
becomes  greater,  the  speech  is  very  indis- 
tinct, the  dryness  of  the  throat  and  the 
thirst  increase,  the  tongue  swells  and  is 
covered  mth  a dark  fur,  and  the  pulse  is 
full,  hard,  and  frequent.  When  the  symp- 
toms are  very  considerable,  the  eyes  are 
inflamed,  and  the  cheeks  red  and  swollen. 

Causes. — These  are  usually  exposure  to 
cold,  wearing  damp  clothes,  sitting  in  wet 
rooms,  or  getting  wet  in  the  feet,  or  coming 
suddenly  out  of  a heated  and  crowded 
room  into  the  open  air.  It  may  also  be 
brought  on  by  violent  exertions  of  the 
voice,  blowing  wind  instruments,  or, 
lastly,  by  the  suppression  of  accustomed 
evacuations. 

Treatment. — If  the  inflammation  is  con- 
siderable, several  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied under  the  ears.  The  taking  of  an 
emetic  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
often  proves  very  useful. 

In  order  to  assist  in  removing  the  in- 
flammation, gentle  evacuations  from  the 
intestines,  by  means  of  opening  medicines, 
should  be  taken  occasionally.  Saline  pur- 
gatives, such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  or  calo- 
mel with  jalap,  will  be  beneficial. 

If  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  a 
blister,  or  cataplasm  of  mustard,  round  the 
throat,  or  to  the  back  of  the  heck,  will 
most  probably  be  attended  with  a good 
effect.  In  slight  cases  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  rub  the  affected  parts,  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  with  the  camphor  liniment, 
putting  a piece  of  flannel  around  them 
after  it. 

It  will  be  found  serviceable  to  wash  the 
mouth  and  throat  frequently  with  the  fol- 
lowing gargles ; — Take 


Confection  of  the  red  rose,  one  ounce  ; 

Roiling  water,  half  a pint ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a gargle.  Or,  take 

Barley-water,  six  ounces ; 

Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  forty-five  drops. 
Mix  them. 

Frequently  inhaling  the  vapour  arising 
from  warm  water,  mixed  with  some  vine- 
gar, will  much  assist  the  effect  of  the 
gargles. 

Putrid  Sore  Throat.  (Cvnanche 
Mat, TON  A.)  This  sort  of  sore  throat  ma- 
nifests itself  by  white  specks-  covering 
ulcers,  appearing  in  the  throat,  together 
with  great  debility  of  the  system,  and  an 
eruption  on  the  skin. 

Symptoms.  — The  putrid  sore  throat 
usually  comes  on  with  cold  shiverings, 
anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  succeeded 
by  heat,  restlessness,  thirst,  debility,  and 
oppression  at  the  chest ; the  face  looks 
flushed,  the  eyes  are  red,  a stiffness  is 
perceived  in  the  neck,  with  a hurried  re- 
spiration, hoarseness  of  voice,  and  sore- 
ness in  the  throat.  After  a short  time 
the  breath  becomes  offensive,  the  tongue 
is  covered  with  a thick  brown  fui’,  and 
the  inside  of  the  lips  is  beset  -with  vesicles, 
containing  an  acrid  matter.  Upon  in- 
spection into  the  throat,  a number  of 
sloughs,  between  a light  ash  and  a dark 
brown  colour,  are  to  be  observed.  From 
the  first  attack  of  the  complaint,  there  is 
a considerable  degvee  of  fever,  with  a 
small  irregular  pulse,  and  the  fever  in- 
creases in  the  evening.  About  the  second 
or  third  day  large  patches,  of  a dark  red  co- 
lour, make  their  appearance  about  the  face 
and  neck,  which  by  degrees  become  dis- 
persed over  every  part  of  the  body.  As  the 
sloughs  in  the  throat  spread,  they  generally 
become  of  a darker  colour,  and  the  whole 
throat  is  soon  covered  with  thick  sloughs, 
which,  when  they  fall  off,  discover  deeply 
seated  ulcers. 

Causes. — The  putrid  sore  throat  often 
arises  in  consequence  of  a peculiar  or 
humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  be- 
comes epidemical,  attacking  chiefly  chil- 
dren, and  those  of  a weak  habit.  It  is 
produced  also  by  contagion,  as  it  is  found 
to  run  through  a family. 

'Treatment. — At  the  beginning  of  tiie 
disease  it  has  been  found  usefiil  to  take  an 
emetic,  which  always  brings  off  a quantity 
of  acrid  matter.  As  the  disorder  advances, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  an  infusion  of 
chamomile  flowers,  instead  of  an  emetic. 
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In  order  to  I’einove  the  acrid  matter 
from  the  throat,  the  following  gargles  may 
be  used  : — Take 

Honey  of  roses,  one  ounce ; 

Decoction  of  barley,  ten  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  one  ounce. 
l\Iix  these  for  a gargle.  Or,  take 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  six  ounces ; 

Muriatic  acid,  one  draclim ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

After  washing  the  parts  in  this  manner, 
the  steams  from  warm  vinegar  and  water 
may  be  received  into  the  throat. 

If  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of 
fever,  the  following  remedies  should  be 
administered : — Take 

Antimonial  powder,  one  to  two  gi'ains ; 

Aromatic  confection,  half  a scruple. 
Make  them  into  a bolus,  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours.  Or,  take 

Camphorated  mixture,  two  ounces ; 

Aromatic  confection,  half  a drachm  ; 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony,  forty 
drops ; 

Cinnamon  water,  three  ounces. 

Of  this  mixture  take  a large  spoonful 
every  third  hour. 

Should  a looseness  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  complaint,  the  following  remedies 
ought  to  be  taken  without  delay  : — Take 

Aromatic  confection,  one  drachm  ; 

Chalk  mixture,  two  ounces ; 

Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces  and  a half; 

Tincture  of  opium,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  drops ; 

Tincture  of  catechu,  one  drachm. 

Shake  them,  and  of  the  mixture  give 
two  large  spoonfuls  every  foiir  hours. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  last 
stage  of  this  disease,  bleedings  from  the 
nose,  mouth,  or  ears  take  place ; they 
ought  to  be  put  a stop  to  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; the  following  will  be  of  use,  by 
having  tents  dipped  into  it,  and  applying 
it  externally : — Take 

Sulphate  of  copper,  one  drachm  and  a 
half ; 

Alum,  half  a drachm ; 

Pure  water,  seven  ounces ; 

Alcohol,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a wash. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  illness,  the 
strength  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported with  liquid  nourishment,  made  of 
vegetables,  such  as  gruel,  barley-water, 
and  preparations  of  tapioca,  Indian  arrow- 
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root,  rice,  sago,  and  j)anada.  'J'he  drink 
ought  to  consist  of  wine-whey,  or  port 
wine  negus,  acidulated  with  orange  juice, 
or  some  other  acid,  either  vegetable  or 
mineral. 

The  quantity  of  wine  taken  ought  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  degree  of  debility  that  exists,  and 
also  to  the  state  of  the  fever. 

The  room  should  be  kept  sufficiently 
ventilated,  and  of  a proper  temperature, 
so  as  not  to  be  too  hot  nor  too  cool ; and 
it  should  be  .sprinkled  several  times  a day 
with  warm  vinegar,  in  which  some  aro- 
matic herb  has  been  infused.  Great  clean- 
liness is  to  be  observed;  the  bed  ought 
frequently  to  be  changed,  and  the  mouth 
and  throat  to  be  washed  and  kept  clean. 
It  will  be  prudent  to  separate  the  sick 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  contagion.  It  may  also  be  ad- 
visable to  fumigate  with  muriatic  acid 
gas. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD.  (Haemo- 
ptysis.) In  this  complaint  there  is  a dis- 
charge of  blood  of  a florid  colour,  often 
also  frothy,  from  the  mouth,  brought  up 
with  copghing,  and  preceded  by  a saltish 
taste  in  the  saliva. 

Symptoms. — Sometimes  the  spitting  of 
blood  is  preceded  by  a sense  of  weight,  or 
oppression,  at  the  chest,  a dry,  tickling 
cough,  and  a hard,  jerking  pulse.  At 
other  times  the  complaint  is  ushered  in 
with  shiverings,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  flatulency, 
and  costiveness.  The  blood  which  is  spit 
up  is  sometimes  thin,  and  of  a florid  red 
colour;  and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and 
of  a dark,  or  a blackish  cast. 

Causes. — It  may  be  occasioned  by  any 
violent  exertion,  as  running,  jumping, 
wrestling,  singing,  speaking  loud,or  blow- 
, ing  wind  instruments ; as  also  by  wounds, 
plethora,  coughs,  irregular  living,  exces- 
sive drinking,  or  the  suppression  of  some 
accustomed  discharge.  .It  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too 
much  rarified  to  expand  the  lung^. 

Treatment. — The  spitting  of  the  blood 
is  to  be  moderated  by  living  very  abste- 
miously, by  avoiding  heat,  and  every  kind 
of  bodily  exertion,  and  by  employing  the 
follow’ing  purgatives : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  three  drachms. 
Jlix  them,  and  take  this  draught  twice  in 
the  day. 

Besides  this,  a vegetable  diet,  with  ice. 
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and  the  following  cooling  remedies,  ought 
to  be  used : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  fifteen  grains ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  he  taken  every 
four  hours.  Oi',  take 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  three  drachms  ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  let  the  patient  take  half  a 
drachm  of  the  powder  for  a dose,  dissolved 
in  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  or  cold 
water. 

Where  the  patient  is  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  has  a hard,  jerking  pulse,  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm  will  be  useful,  but 
where  there  are  marks  of  debility,  and 
the  blood  is  of  a dark  colour,  blood  letting 
udll  be  improper. 

When  the  blood  spitting  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  following  remedies  should, 
in  addition  to  the  preceding,  be  made  use 
of : — Take 

Powdered  almn,  eight  grains ; 

Catechu,  ten  grains ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to 
form  a bolus  which  may  be  taken 
every  four  hours,  together  with  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  the 

Compound  infusion  of  roses. 

Or,  take 

Tincture  of  kino. 

Tincture  of  catechu,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  well,  and  take  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  drops  for  a dose,  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

If  these  mild  remedies  should  fail,  we 
must  then  employ  others  more  powerful ; — 
Take 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  from  half  a grain  to 
two  grains ; 

Gum  kino,  eight  grains  ; 

Opium,  half  a grain  ; 

Confection  of  roses,  ten  grains, 
hlix  them  into  a bolus,  to  be  given  three 
times  a day.  Or,  take 

Sulphate  of  copper,  five  grains ; 

Dissolve  it  in  rose  water,  eight  ounces ; 
and  add 

Tincture  of  opium,  sixty  drops. 

Of  this  mixture  let  the  patient  take  a 
large  spoonful  every  four  hours. 

Digitalis,  as  retarding  the  pulse,  may 
be  given  in  the  following  manner,  witn 
probable  advantage  : — Take 

Powdered  purple  foxglove,  six  drachms ; 

Acetate  of  lead,  two  grains ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  eight  drops. 
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!Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours.  Or,  take 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Tincture  of  foxglove,  fifteen  drops ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  twelve  drops. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours. 

If  the  blood  spitting  resists  all  these 
means,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a blister 
to  the  chest. 

After  the  complaint  has  been  removed, 
every  possible  means  ought  to  be  used  to 
prevent  its  return.  Cooling  purgatives 
should  be  employed  occasionally ; the  pa- 
tient ought  to  adhere  to  a moderate  diet, 
and  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  the 
body,  agitations  of  the  mind,  and  all  other 
exciting  causes. 

Sailing,  travelling  in  an  easy  carriage, 
swinging,  and  riding  gently  on  horseback, 
will  be  advantageous.  Whenever  there 
is  a fixed  pain  in  the  chest,  a blister  may 
be  applied  over  it. 

SPLEEN,  INFLAMJVIATION  OF 
THE,  (Spuenitis.)  In  this  disorder  there 
is  an  anxiety  and  straitness  in  the  chest, 
and  tension  and  pains  on  the  left  side, 
sometimes  extending  over  the  whole  ab- 
domen, and  into  the  left  shoulder. 

-Symptoms. — There  is  lassitude  and  loss 
of  strength,  watchfulness,  and  sometimes 
delirimn;  indigestion,  vomiting  of  green 
bihous  matter,  and  sometimes  difficulty  of 
urine,  faintings,  and  bleedings  from  the 
nose ; but  bloody  vomiting  is  a peculiar 
symptom. 

Causes. — These  are  more  generally  the 
same  as  of  other  inflammations  of  the  in- 
ternal organs ; but  the  particular  ones  are 
long  continued  agues. 

Treatment. — At  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  blood  letting  irom  the  arm, 
purging  frequently  with  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  combined  with  jalap,  and  the 
application  of  a blister  over  or  near  the 
affected  part,  will  be  advisable.  If  an 
abscess  should  fonn  itself,  fomentation  and 
poultices  are  to  be  applied,  in  order  to  en- 
courage its  discharge  externally. 

When  the  disease  terminates  either  in 
enlargement  or  induration,  mercury,  both 
externally  and  internally,  as  advised  under 
the  head  of  Chkonic  Inflammation  of 
THE  Livek,  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

SPRAINS.  These  happen  most  fre- 
quently in  the  wrists,  knees,  and  ancles, 
and  are  commonly  occasioned  by  a slip,  or 
some  violent  exertion. 

Symptoms. — Sprains  are  generally  pro- 
ductive of  an  immediate  and  painful  sivell- 
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ing.  Ill  severe  sprains,  there  is  often  an 
instantaneous  effusion,  from  the  rupture 
of  some  of  the  small  vessels. 

Treatment. — In  this  two  olyects  are  to 
he  attained ; the'lirst,  to  prevent  the  swell- 
ing from  arriving  at  any  considerable 
magnitude ; the  second,  to  remove  the  in- 
flammation. In  order  to  answer  the  first 
intention,  applications,  such  as  vinegar, 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  lees  of  red  wine, 
may  be  made  use  of.  The  sprained  limb 
may  also  be  plunged  into  very  cold  water, 
immediately  after  the  accident,  and  before 
any  of  these  means  can  be  procured. 

in  order  to  remove  inflammation,  several 
leeches  may  te  applied  to  the  tumid 
part,  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  do 
not  subside,  they  should  be  applied  again 
the  next  day.  After  blood  has  been  drawn 
off,  or  where  the  accident  is  not  consider- 
able, a solution  of  the  plumbi  acetatis  might 
be  applied,  by  beeping  linen  cloths  dipped 
in  it,  and  applied  to  the  sprained  limb, 
constantly  through  the  day.  At  night,  a 
poultice,  consisting  of  oatmeal  and  linseed 
meal  mixed  up  with  vinegar,  maybe  put  on. 

The  following  will  also  prove  advan- 
tageous : — Take 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 

Soap  liniment,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Mix  them.  Or,  take 

Camphor  liniment. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  of  each 
one  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

Should  a weakness  remain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sprain,  the  pumping  of  cold 
water  upon  the  part  every  morning,  and 
the  wearing  of  a calico  bandage  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time,  will  be  useful. 

STOMACH,  mFLAAIMATIOH  OF 
THE,  (Gastritis.)  This  complaint  makes 
itself  known  by  a Inu'ning  pain,  heat,  and 
tension  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
by  the  increase  of  pain  when  anjdhing  is 
swallowed. 

Symptoms. — These  are,  a violent  burning 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  great 
distention  and  flatulency,  severe  vomiting, 
especially  after  anything  is  taken,  whether 
liquid  or  solid ; Meat  thirst,  anxiety,  con- 
tinual tossing  of  the  body,  delirium,  and 
a quick,  hard,  and  contracted  pulse. 

Cause.'i. — These  are,  acrid  substances  of 
various  kinds,  food  of  an  improper  nature, 
the  taking  of  large  draughts  of  any  cold 
liquor  when  the  body  is  much  heated  by 
exercise ; by  strong  potations  of  spirituous 
liquors,  by  external  violence,  and  liy  re- 
pelled »xanthemeta,  and  gout. 
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Treatment. — d'his  consi.sts  in  copious 
and  repeated  bleedings,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  without  any  regard  to  the 
smallness  of  the  pulse,  or  the  state  of  de- 
bility. After  general  and  local  bleeding, 
by  applying  several  leeches  over  the 
stomach,  a large  blister  should  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  assisted  by 
fomentations  of  the  whole  abdomen,  as 
well  as  by  the  frequent  administration  of 
laxative  clysters. 

In  those  cases  where  the  inflammation 
has  been  produced  in  consequence  of  some 
acrid  matter  having  been  received  into 
the  stomach,  the  patient  should  take  fre- 
quent small  draughts  of  some  mild  diluent 
drink,  such  as  chicken  broth,  linseed  tea, 
or  barley-water,  in  which  may  be  dissolved 
a small  quantity  of  gum  acacia. 

The  greatest  strictness  should  be  ob- 
served respecting  diet  during  the  disease, 
and  for  a considerable  time  afterwards. 
When  the  patient  becomes  able  to  retain 
any  food,  he  ought  to  take  care  not  to  eat 
anything  but  what  is  of  the  slightest  na- 
ture ; and  this  also  but  in  a very  small 
quantity ; everything  hard  or  acrid  ought 
to  be  avoided.  The  legs  and  feet  are  to 
be  kept  warm,  as  the  application  of  cold  to 
them  is  apt  to  effect  the  stomach. 

Stomach,  Paix  in  the,  (Gastko- 
HYNiA.)  Those  who  are  afflicted  with  in- 
digestion often  suffer  tliis  pain,  and  it 
originates  from  an  inactivity  of  the  sto- 
mach, in  consequence  of  which  the  ali- 
ment runs  into  fermentation,  and  produces 
acid.  To  obtain  a temporary  relief,  anti- 
acids, alkaline  salts,  or  Seltzer  water,  may 
be  taken.  But  in  order  to  procure  per- 
manent relief,  the  digestion  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  application  of  a blis- 
ter externally,  and  by  aromatic  bitters  and 
chalybeates  internally. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  such  things 
as  do  not  easily  ferment,  such  as  animal 
food,  shell-fish,  and  biscuit.  Such  per- 
sons should  be  particularly  careful  in  well 
masticating  what  they  eat. 

Flatulency  is  to  be  obviated  by  carmi- 
natives, and  by  a due  observance  of  the 
suggestions  just  given.  A waistcoat  made 
so  tight  as  slightly  to  'compress  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  might  prove  serviceable. 

If  there  is  felt  any  acute  pain  in  the 
stomach,  we  must  have  recourse  to  anti- 
spasmodics,  as  ether  and  opium,  in  con- 
junction with  stomachic  bitters.  About 
three  grains  of  the  oxydc  of  bismuth,  with 
about  twenty-five  grains  of  gum  traga- 
canth,  repeated  three  times  a day,  may  be 
used  with  advantage. 
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TEETIIIN G.  This  commences,  in  the 
majority  of  children,  between  the  fiftli  and 
the  eighth  month,  and  continues  to  the 
sixteenth,  at  the  least,  but  often  much 
longer.  The  two  fore  teeth  of  tlie  under 
jaw  are  those  which  usually  appear  first, 
and  shortly  after  these  have  appeared,  two 
others  come  out  in  the  upper  one,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  two  former. 

In  healthy  and  strong  cliildren,  the 
teeth  are  cut  soon  and  easily ; but  in  un- 
healthy and  weak  infants,  the  process  is 
both  slow  and  uncertain. 

At  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  all  chil- 
dren shed  their  teeth,  in  a gradual  man- 
ner, and  get  a fresh  set ; and  about  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty,  four  more  come 
out. 

Teething  is  usually  preceded  by,  and 
is  accompanied  with,  various  symptoms  : 
the  child  drivels ; the  gums  swell,  spread, 
and  become  hot;  there  is  often  a cir- 
cumscribed redness  in  the  cheeks,  with 
eruptions  on  the  skin ; a looseness  follows, 
with  gripings,  stools  of  a green,  pale,  or 
leaden  blue  colour,  sometimes  mucus,  and 
often  thick.  The  child  is  peevish,  starts 
during  sleep,  and  seems  convulsed  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  its  body.  The  child  also 
shrieks  often,  and  thrusts  its  fingers  into 
its  mouth.  The  symptoms  are  sometimes 
followed  by  a cough,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, much  fever,  thirst,  and  convulsions. 

Wlien  the  child’s  body  continues  open, 
and  none  of  the  violent  symptoms  ensue, 
no  bad  consequences  need  be  appre- 
hended. 

It  has  been  observed  that  those  chil- 
dren in  whom  there  is  a copious  flow  of 
saliva  suffer  the  least  inconvenience 
during  teething,  and  that  such  infants  cut 
their  teeth  more  readily  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  Further,  that  such  children  as 
are  inclined  to  be  lean  cut  thefr  teeth 
more  easily  than  those  that  are  fat ; and 
those  whose  bowels  are  regularly  open 
cut  them  the  most  safely  of  all. 

The  .syrnptoms  arising  in  dentition  are 
often  alleviated  by  looseness ; it  will  there- 
fore be  proper  to  encourage  it,  unless  it 
runs  to  excess ; but  where  none  arises, 
gentle  purgatives  ought  to  be  given — such 
as  the  sulphate  of  potass,  in  such  doses  as 
to  procure  two  or  three  loose  evacuations 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Fomenting 
the  side  of  the  face  with  a solution  of  the 
extract  of  poppies  in  a decoction  of  cha- 
momile, by  means  of  a piece  of  sponge, 
may  be  beneficial.  About  a tea-spoonful 
of^  the  syrupus  papaveris  is  the  safest 
opiate,  in  case  of  necessity. 


If  the  gums  have  become  tumid  and 
swelled,  so  as  to  create  a high  degi’ee^  of 
pain,  an  incision  should  be  made,  carried 
down  to  the  tooth. 

The  giving  children  coral,  or  other  hard 
substances,  to  put  into  their  mouth  during 
the  pei’iod  of  teething,  is  improper.  A 
piece  of  crust  of  bread,  or  of  a small  wax 
candle,  may  be  serviceable. 

If  acidity  prevails  during  teething,  it  is 
to  be  obviated  by  magnesia ; and  if  accom- 
panied by  flatulency  and  gidping  pains, 
carraway  seeds,  or  a drop  or  two  of  the 
oleum  anisi,  may  be  mixed  with  the  food. 
Pure  air,  proper  exercise,  wholesome 
food,  and  everything  that  has  a tendency 
to  promote  general  health,  and  to  guard 
against  fever,  will  greatly  contribute  to 
the  child’s  passing  safely  through  teething. 

THRUSH,  CHRONIC,  (Cachexia 
Aphthosa.)  This  disease  occurs  fre- 
quently among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  India  colonies ; it  also  prevails  in 
those  northern  countries  where  the  cold 
is  combined  with  a considerable  degree  of 
moisture,  or  where  the  soil  is  of  a very 
marshy  nature. 

Symptoms. — The  complaint  shews  itself 
first  by  an  uneasy  sensation  or  burning 
heat  in  the  stomach,  which  comes  on  by 
slow  degTees,  and  increases  gradually  iii 
violence.  After  some  time,  small  pimples, 
of  about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  appear 
on  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue  ; and 
these  at  length  spread  over  the  whole  in- 
side of  the  mouth,  and  occasion  such  a 
tenderness  and  rawness  of  the  parts,  that 
the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of  a solid 
nature,  nor  can  he  receive  any  spfrituous 
or  vinous  liquor  into  his  mouth  without 
pain  being  excited. 

Little  fever  attends  at  first ; only  there 
is  some  thirst ; the  skin  is  always  dry  and 
rough,  without  the  least  moisture  on  it ; 
the  countenance  is  of  a pale  olive  colour, 
the  pulse  is  languid,  coldness  is  felt  over 
the  whole  body,  and  the  urine  is  small  in 
quantity.  The  stools  indicate  a defective 
biliary  secretion.  After  a little  time  the 
symptoms  cease;  but  sooner  or  later 
the  acrid  matter  shews  itself  once  more  in 
the  mouth,  with  greater  violence  than 
before. 

Causes. — These  are,  general  relaxation 
of  the  system,  e.xposure  to  cold,  combined 
with  great  moisture,  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, and  an  aerimony  of  the  humours. 
Elderly  people,  and  persons  with  a shat- 
tered constitution,  arc  most  liable  to  it. 

^'1 1 catmeiit.  It  is  advisable  to  begin 
with  taking  an  emetic  ; and  if  any  acidity 
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prevails  afterwards,  a little  magnesia,  or 
the  following  mixture,  may  be  taken  with 
advantage : — Take 

Magnesia,  one  drachm ; 

Pure  water,  five  ounces  and  a half ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  three  drachms ; 

Solution  of  ammonia,  one  drachm. 

Of  this  mixture  take  two  table-spoonfuls 
occasionally. 

Should  a looseness  arise,  the  following 
remedies  might  be  employed : — Take 

Confection  of  catechu,  two  drachms; 

Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  kino,  two  drachms  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops. 

Of  this  mixture  let  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls be  taken  thrice  a day.  Or,  take 

Chalk  mixture,  four  ounces ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon  one  ounce  ; 

Tincture  of  catechu,  two  drachms ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops. 

Mix  them.  The  dose  may  be  the  same 
as  the  former. 

Besides  taking  these  medicines,  the  pa- 
tient should  drink  about  a pint  a day  of 
lime  water,  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
milk. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  pain,  the  ex- 
haustion, and  despondency,  opium  may 
best  be  made  use  of.  To  remove  the 
soreness  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  the 
following  gargle  should  be  used  : — Take 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  six  ounces  ; 

Alum,  one  drachm  and  a half ; 

Honey,  one  ounce ; 

Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  fifteen 
drops. 

Mix  them  for  a gargle.  Or,  take 

Sulphate  of  zmc,  ten  grains ; 

Rose  water,  eight  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

In  mild  cases,  a decoction  of  cinchona 
bark,  with  subcarbonate  of  soda,  taken 
internally,  is  often  of  much  advantage. 

The  diet,  in  this  complaint,  should  only 
consist  of  things  which  are  light  and  nu- 
tritive— as  milk,  jellies,  preparations  of 
barley,  sago,  rice,  Indian  arrow-root, 
- plantains,  bananas,  &c.  Lime  water, 
mixed  with  milk,  may  be  used  for  ordi- 
nary drink.  It  may  be  better  to  abstain 
from  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  li- 
quors. Bitters  will  serve  to  restore  the 
health. 

TOOTHACHE,  (Odontalgia.)  This 
complaint  consists  in  an  acute*pain  in  one 
or  more  of  the  teeth,  generally  in  one, 
and  from  that  it  is  diffused  over  the  ad- 
jacent parts. 
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Carnes. — These  generally  are,  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  when  the  tooth  is  heated, 
or  the  application  of  some  acrid  matter, 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  and 
membranes  of  the  jaws;  and,  lastly,  a 
caries  of  the  tooth  itself.  In  some  in- 
stances the  caries  appears  upon  the  enamel 
of  the  tooth ; in  others,  it  commences  in 
the  internal  surface,  or  bony  part,  and  the 
external  air  getting  into  the  cavity,  sti- 
mulates the  nerve,  and  thereby  excites 
pain. 

Treatment. — The  most  effectual  cure  is 
the  extraction  of  the  carious  tooth,  when 
this  latter  is  diseased.  In  some  instances 
the  actual  cautery  has  heen  employed  to 
destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  neire. 

Where  there  is  an  opening  made  into 
the  substance  of  the  tooth,  the  pain  may 
he  relieved  by  introducing  cotton  impreg- 
nated with  essential  oil  of  cloves,  cajeput, 
nutm^,  sulphuric,  or  other  mineral  acids ; 
or  a small  pill  composed  of  opium  and 
camphor.  The  whole  of  the  tooth  should 
be  further  widened  by  a proper  instru- 
ment, and  then  be  closed  up  with  leaf 
gold,  or  leaf  lead ; and  so  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  many  years  without  inconve- 
nience to  the  person. 

When  the  neighbouring  parts  become 
affected,  however,  or  where  there  is  no 
access  for  an  application  to  the  nerve,  in 
consequence  of  the  tooth  having  no  cavity 
in  it,  an  irritation  ought  to  be  produced 
in  the  neighbouring  parts,  by  means  of 
blisters  applied  behind -the  ears,  or  by 
rubbing  the  jaws  with  the  following  lini- 
ments : — Take 

Strong  liniment  of  ammonia,  one  ounce. 
Or,  take 

Camphorated  spirits,  one  ounce ; 

Solution  of  ammonia,  three  drachms ; 

Essential  oil  of  bergamot,  fifteen  drops, 
hlix  them. 

The  parts  are  afterwards  to  be  kept 
w'arm  with  flannel. 

In  the  rheumatic  toothache,  to  which 
some  persons  are  subject,  under  a parti- 
cular state  of  the  atmosphere,  a piece  of 
hnt  should  be  applied  to  the  most  jxiinful 
part,  dipped  hi  the  following  tincture  : — 
Take 

Pellitory  of  Spain,  powdered,  ten 
drachms ; 

Rectified  spirit,  one  pint. 

Let  them  infuse  for  ten  days,  then  add 

Camphor,  one  ounce ; 

Oil  of  rosemary,  half  a drachm  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them. 
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This  is  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  the 
occasion  may  require. 

One  of  the  following  pills  held  in  the 
mouth  till  dissolved  may  prove  beneficial : 
— Take 

Powdered  pellitory  of  Spain,  one 
drachm ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  a sufficiency. 
Mix  them,  and  form  twelve  pills  there- 
from. 

The  best  means  for  preserving  the 
teeth  are,  to  wash  them  every  morning 
with  a soft  brush,  or  a piece  of  sponge, 
dipped  in  clear  water;  also  by  making 
use  of  the  following  powder : — Take 

Bole  Armenia, 

Burnt  hartshorn,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 
Mix  them  for  tooth  powder. 

If  the  person  is  of  a scorbutic  habit, 
and  the  gums  incline  to  softness,  they 
are  to  be  washed  with  the  following : — 
Take 

Tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ; 

Myrrh,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

TYMPANTr,  (Tvmpanites.)  This 
disease  consists  in  a violent  distention 
either  of  the  intestines,  or  of  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  by  wind. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  comes  on 
sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  great  flatulency  and  a frequent 
expulsion  of  air  upwards  and  downwards, 
attended  with  cholic  pain.  The  urine 
is  at  first  not  altered  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  but  in  the  advanced  state  of  the 
disease  a change  takes  place  in  both 
respects. 

The  body  is  usually  very  costive,  the 
appetite  is  impaired,  thirst,  heat,  and 
general  emaciation  follows. 

Causes. — It  sometimes  arises  from  the 
sudden  suppression  of  a looseness,  or  in 
consequence  of  fever;  or,  again,  by  the 
sudden  dr3dng  up  of  long-continued  dis- 
charges, from  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  the 
use’'of  crude,  vegetable  aliment;  lastly, 
also  from  an  erosion  of  the  intestines. 

Treatment. — When  the  wind  is  confined 
within  the  intestines,  the  following  reme- 
dies may  be  made  use  of  with  benefit : — 
Take 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon. 

Extract  of  gentian,  of  each  ten  grains  ; 

Oil  of  aniseed,  five  drops  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  a sufficiency  to  form 
a bolus : 

Which  may  be  taken  every  four  hours, 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  following 
mixture  : — Take 


Peppermint  water. 

Camphor  mixture,  of  each  two  ounces 
and  a half ; 

Spirit  of  sulphur  aether,  one  drachm 
and  a half ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  half 
an  ounce. 

Mix  them.  The  dose  to  be  two  table- 
spoonfuls. Oi’,  take 

Infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  ; 

Spirit  of  pimento,  of  each  two  drachms ; 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  half  a 
drachm. 

]\ILx  them,  and  take  this  draught  three  or 
four  times  a- day. 

When  costiveness  prevails,  the  follow- 
ing clyster  should  be  administered,  and 
be  frequently  repeated: — Take 

Aniseed,  bruised,  three  drachms ; 

Chamomile  flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Pure  water,  one  pint  and  a half. 

Boil  them  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to 
twelve  ounces,  strain  it,  and  add 

Sulphate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  from  two  drachms  to 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Mix  them  for  a clyster. 

In  case  this  fails  in  producing  evacua- 
tions, the  following  more  active  purgatives 
must  be  taken  : — Take 

Compound  tincture  of  senna,  one 
ounce ; 

Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  as  a purgative  draught.  Or, 
take 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  fifteen 
grains  ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains ; 

Oil  of  carraway,  a sufficiency  to  form 
the  mass  : 

Wliich  is  to  be  divided  into  four  pills,  to 
be  taken  at  once. 

In  order  to  excite  the  action  of  the  dis- 
tended intestines,  cold  substances,  such  as 
iced  water,  or  snow,  might  at  the  same 
time  be  applied  to  the  belly  ; after  which, 
the  abdomen  is  to  be  tied  round  with  a 
close  bandage.  It  is  also  likely  that  fric- 
tions with  turpentine  oil,  or  the  camphor 
liniment,  might  afford  some  relief;  and 
the  application  of  a blister  may  even  be 
tried,  if  these  means  fail. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
plaint, only  such  aliments  as  are  least 
apt  to  prove  flatulent  should  be  taken. 
Mineral  acids,  and  small  quantities  of  ai'- 
dent  spirit,  will  be  beneficial. 

ULCER,  (Ulcus.)  These  generally 
piocecd  from  some  external  injury,  sucli 
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ns  a wound  or  bruise,  or  they  arise  in 
consequence  of  infiamination,  or  some 
other  disease. 

Treatment. — To  sweeten  fetid  and  foul 
ulcers,  and  to  dispose  them  to  granula- 
tion, a poultice,  composed  of  half  a pound 
of  the  common  farinaceous  cataplasm,  and 
two  ounces  of  wood  charcoal,  well  mixed 
together,  often  proves  beneficial.  Carrots 
boiled  a suflScient  length  of  time,  and 
then  mashed  into  a pulp,  so  as  to  form  a 
poultice  of  a proper  consistence,  are  also 
used  with  similar  efficacy.  The  power  of 
these  poultices  will  be  much  increased  if 
the  ulcerated  parts  are  well  washed  or 
fomented  with  the  liquor  in  wliich  the 
carrots  have  been  boiled. 

"Wlien  an  ulcer  is  of  recent  appear- 
ance, it  ought  to  be  healed  up  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  granulations  arise  above 
the  level  of  the  skin,  sulphate  of  copper 
may  be  used  to  repress  them,  and  to  leave 
the  surface  more  ready  for  granulation. 

For  such  ulcers  as  are  of  long  standing, 
and  where  the  whole  health  is  vitiated,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  administer  internal 
remedies  in  addition ; such  as  the  com- 
posed pilul.  hydrarg.  submur.,  a solution 
of  the  oxymiu’iate  of  mercury,  and  a de- 
coction of  the  woods. 

For  the  cure  of  foul  ulcers  of  seamen, 
warm  cataplasms  and  greasy  applications 
are  mostly  serviceable  ; but  diluted  rum 
or  brandy,  weak  solutions  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  are 
preferable.  Lemon  juice  is  also  strongly 
recommended  against  scorbutic  ulcers. 
The  dressings  should  be  removed  twice 
a-day ; and  a tight  and  well  applied  ban- 
dage of  calico  v\dll  much  assist  the  cure. 

The  parts  should  be  first  cleared  of  that 
hair  which  is  sometimes  foimd  in  consi- 
derable quantities  upon  the  legs,  by  means 
of  a razor,  that  none  of  the  discharges,  by 
being  retained,  may  become  acrid  and 
inflame  the  skin ; and  also  that  the  dress- 
ing may  be  removed  with  ease  at  each 
time  of  its  removal. 

URINE,  DIFFICULTY  OF  VOID- 
ING IT,  (IscnuRi-v  ET  Dysuria.)  If 
there  is  a frequent  desire  of  making  water, 
attended  with  much  difficulty  in  voiding 
it,  it  is  called  dysuria,  or  strangury  ; and 
when  there  is  a total  suppression  of  urine, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  ischuria. 

Symptoms. — In  dysuria,  there  is  a fre- 
quent inclination  to  make  water,  attended 
with  a heating  pain,  together  with  a sense 
of  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  bladder. 
If  stones  of  the  kidneys  be  the  cause,  it 
is  accomjmnied  with  nausea,  vomiting, 
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and  acute  pains  in  tlie  loins.  When  a 
stone  in  the  bladder  is  tlie  cause,  the 
stream  of  water  discliarged  will  be  divided 
into  two. 

Causes. — The  causes  which  give  rise 
to  these  diseases  are,  an  inflammation  of 
the  urethra,  sores  or  inflammations  of  the 
parts,  considerable  enlargements  of  the 
haemorrhoidal  veins,  a lodgment  of  indu- 
rated faeces  in  the  rectum,  spasms  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  exposure  to  cold,  the 
absorption  of  cantharides,  applied  exter- 
nally, or  taken  internally,  excess  in  drink- 
ing either  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors, 
and,  lastly,  gout. 

Treatment. — Where  there  is  inflamma- 
tion, accompanied  by  great  irritation, 
all  straining  to  expel  urine  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  organ  should  be  voided 
every  six  hours,  by  introducing  the  elastic 
gum  catheter,  washing  it  out  afterwards 
with  some  tepid  water,  injected  through 
the  catheter  by  means  of  a gum  bottle 
properly  fitted  thereto. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  suppression  of  the  urine,  opiates,  in 
combination  with  the  following  remedies, 
will  be  useful : — Take 

Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  one  ounce  ; 

Olive  oil,  two  dracluns. 

Let  them  be  well  mixed  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, and  then  add 

Spii’it  of  nitric  ^ther,  one  drachm  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops ; 

Fennel  water,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  for  a draught.  Or,  take 

Acetate  of  potass,  one  scruple  ; 

Fennel  water,  eleven  dracluns ; 

Tinctm’e  of  opium,  fifteen  drops ; 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  two  drachms. 
ISIix  them  for  a draught. 

Besides  these  remedies,  the  followng 
clysters  should  be  fi'equently  adminis- 
tered : — Take 

Balsam  of  copaiba,  two  drachms  ; 

Yolk  of  egg,  a sufficiency. 

Then  add 

Compound  decoction  of  marshmallows, 
eleven  ounces ; 

Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  from  fifty  to  eighty 
drops. 

Mix  them  for  a clyster.  Or,  take 

Thin  decoction  of  starch,  six  ounces ; 

Olive  oil,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Wine  of  opium,  fifty  drops. 

^lix  them  for  a clyster. 

Injecting  tejiid  water  into  the  bladder 
itself,  in  similar  cases,  by  the  appratus 
before  mentioned,  will  also  afford  CTcat 
relief  in  such  cases.  Throwing  a little 
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cold  Avater  on  the  thighs  has  sometimes 
enabled  the  person  to  pass  urine  in  a tole- 
rable stream,  after  it  has  been  suppressed. 

In  case  the  foregoing  remedies  should 
pi’ove  unsuccessful,  the  following  clyster 
should  be  had  recourse  to : — Take 

Common  tobacco,  from  half  a drachm 
to  one  drachm ; 

Warm  waiter,  ten  ounces. 

After  half  an  hour’s  infusion,  strain  off 
the  liquor  for  a clyster. 

Due  caution,  however,  must  be  ob- 
served in  repeating  this  clyster,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  depressions  of  the 
powers  of  life  which  tobacco  clysters  are 
apt  to  produee. 

Should  even  the  tobacco  clyster  fail  in 
procuring  the  desired  effect,  the  tinctura 
ferri  muriatici  should  be  taken  in  doses 
of  ten  ch’ops,  and  be  repeated  every  ten 
minutes,  till  some  effect  is  obtained. 

If  the  disease  is  of  a ehronic  nature, 
camphor,  taken  in  the  following  combina- 
tion, has  been  found  advantageous  : — 
Take 

Camphor,  five  grains ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  from  half  a 
grain  to  one  grain  ; 

Opium,  one  grain  ; 

Confection  of  orange,  a sufficiency  to 
foirn  a bolus : 

Which  is  to  be  taken  twice  a-day.  Or, 
take 

Camphor,  from  six  to  ten  grains. 
Dissolve  it  in 

Fresh  cow’s  milk,  one  ounce  and  a half; 
And  add, 

Tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops. 

Mix  them.  This  draught  is  to  be  taken 
every  three  hours. 

When  the  disease  is  already  advanced, 
watery  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be 
taken  ; and  the  bladder  should  be  washed 
out  once  or  twice  a-day,  with  about  half 
a pint  of  tepid  wuter,  thrown  in  through 
an  elastic  gum  catheter,  having  a bottle 
of  the  same  composition  affixed  to  it,  the 
bowels  being  at  the  same  time  kept  open. 
The  following  pill  should  also  be  made 
use  of : — Take 

Opium,  three  gi’ains ; 

Extract  of  hemlock,  four  grains. 

Make  them  into  a pill,  and  insert  it  up 
the  anus,  together  with  clysters  of  warm 
water. 

Urine,  Incontinf.ncy  or,  (Enure- 
sis.) This  disorder  is  generally  produced, 
either  by  a relaxation  or  a paralytic  affec- 
tion of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  or 
from  some  irritating  substance  contained 
in  its  cavity. 


Some  assert  that  the  reason  why  chil- 
dren pass  their  urine  in  bed  is  owing  to 
their  sleeping  on  their  backs.  However, 
it  is  generally  removed  with  difficulty  in 
young  persons.  The  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  loins,  and  if  this  fail,  a few 
drops  of  the  tinctura  cantharidis,  taken 
morning  and  night,  will  prove  useful. 
Topical  cold  bathing  and  electricity  w'ill 
assist  in  the  cure. 

VOIHTIHG  OF  BLOOD,  (Hjema- 
TEMESis.)  This  complaint  manifests  itself 
by  a sense  of  w'eight,  pain,  or  anxiety,  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach.  It  is  not  ac- 
companied by  any  cough,  and  is  dis- 
charged in  a great  quantity,  and  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  other  contents  of  the  stomach. 

Causes. — Vomiting  of  blood  may  be 
occasioned  by  anything  received  into  the 
stomach,  which  either  stimulates  it  vio- 
lently, or  wounds  it.  It  may  also  be 
caused  by  blows,  bruises,  or  any  other 
thing  wliich  is  able  to  make  the  blood 
fiow  much  into  tliis  organ ; or,  lastly,  by 
obstructions  in  the  liver  and  spleen. 

Treatment. — Some  oleum  ricini  should 
be  given,  now  and  then,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate costiveness.  The  following  remedies 
are  also  much  recommended  : — Take 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Yolk  of  egg,  a sufficiency. 

Let  them  be  mixed  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  then  add. 

Pennyroyal  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Pure  water,  five  ounces  ; 

Nitrate  of  potass,  one  drachm  ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  sixty  drops. 

Of  this  mixture  let  three  large  spoonfuls 
be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  applieation  of  a blister  to  the  ab- 
domen is  also  sometimes  attended  with  a 
good  effect. 

When  the  disease  is  but  moderate, 
small  doses  of  opium  should  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-day;  and  the  patient 
should  at  the  same  time  be  confined  to  food 
of  a light  nutritive  nature,  as  also  take 
some  cool  acidulated  beverage  for  his 
ordinary  drink. 

If  obstruction  in  the  liver  or  spleen  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  then  the  remedies 
indicated  under  these  heads  must  be  re- 
sorted to. 

WATER  BRASH,  (Pyrosis.)  This 
disorder  consists  of  a thin,  watery,  or 
glairy  fluid  being  discharged  from  the 
stomach,  and  a burning  heat  being  at  the 
same  time  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
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Symptoms. — The  fits  of  the  water-brash 
usually  come  on  in  the  morning  and  fore- 
noon, when  the  stomach  is  yet  empty. 
The  person  first  perceives  a pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  with  a sense  of  con- 
striction, which  is  usually  much  increased 
when  in  an  erect  posture.  The  pain  is 
afterwards  followed  by  eructations,  and 
the  discharge  of  a considerable  quantity 
of  a thin  watery  fluid,  which  has  some- 
times an  acid  taste,  but  is  sometimes  also 
quite  insipid. 

Causes. — These  are  not  much  known  ; 
but  a low  diet  is  supposed  to  give  rise 
to  it. 

Ti'eatment.  — The  following  remedies 
may  be  employed  with  advantage : — 
Take 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  two  grains  ; 

Antimonial  powder,  one  grain ; 

Extract  of  colocynth,  ten  grains  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a sufficiency  to 
form  the  mass  : 

Which  is  to  be  made  into  three  pills,  and 
be  taken  at  once. 

These  pills  may  be  repeated  about  twice 
a week,  and  at  the  same  time  some  mag- 
nesia may  be  taken.  The  oxyde  of  bis- 
muth may  likewise  be  tried,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  grains  to  a scruple  of 
gum  tragacanth,  three  times  a-day.  Be- 
fore commencing  to  take  the  bismuth,  the 
bowels  should  be  emptied  by  castor  oil. 

The  cinchona  bark  and  the  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  will  serve  to  complete  the 
cure  after  the  bismuth  has  been  continued 
for  some  time. 

WEANING  BRASH,  (Atrophia 
Ablactatobum.)  This  disease  occurs 
in  children  that  are  weaned  too  early,  or 
in  such  as  are  reared  without  the  breast ; 
and  also  when  improper  food  is  given  to 
the  child,  with  or  without  sucking. 

Symptoms. — It  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance with  frequent  griping  and  purging, 
the  stools  being  usually  of  a green  co- 
lour ; sometimes  there  is  also  bilious 
vomiting.  When  the  disease  has  conti- 
nued for  some  time,  the  stools  are  ash- 
coloured. 

Treatment. — This  consists,  fii'st,  in  a 
proper  attention  to  diet,  and  a return  to 
the  mother’s  milk,  if  possible.  If  not, 
then  animal  food,  in  the  form  of  broth  or 
jelly,  should  be  principally  employed. 
Pure  air,  exercise,  gentle  frictions,  and 
frequent  washing  of  the  body  with  tepid 
or  cold  water,  will  do  the  rest. 

Should  these  means  fail,  then  the  follow- 
ing remedies  should  be  administered  : — 
Take 


Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  one  grain  or 
two  grains ; 

Powder  of  ginger,  three  grains ; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  half  a grain  to 
two  grains. 

Mix  them,  and  divide  them  into  four 
doses,  of  which  let  the  child  take  one 
each  night,  or  every  other  night. 

Flannel  worn  next  to  the  skin,  worsted 
stockings,  and  every  precaution  against 
cold,  must  be  employed. 

WHOOPING  COUGH,  (Pertussis.) 
This  disease  is  a convulsive  cough,  inter- 
rupted by  a full  and  sonorous  inspiration, 
usually  terminated  by  a vomiting  or  ex- 
pectoration. 

Symptoms.  — The  whooping  cough 
usually  comes  on  with  an  oppression  of 
breathing,  some  degree  of  thirst,  with  a 
quick  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever ; 
to  which  are  succeeded  hoarseness,  cough, 
and  a difficulty  of  respiration.  These 
symptoms  continue  for  about  a fortnight, 
when  the  cough  becomes  convulsive,  and 
assumes  the  particular  sound  which  is 
called  a whoop. 

After  a sonorous  inspiration,  the  cough 
is  renewed,  and  continues  till  some  mucus 
is  brought  up  from  the  lungs,  or  vomiting 
takes  place.  On  this  the  fit  is  termi- 
nated, and  the  patient  is  well  for  some 
time,  and  feels  an  inclination  to  eat ; but 
when  the  attack  has  been  severe,  he  feels 
much  fatigued,  and  makes  quick  inspi- 
rations. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
there  is  very  little  expectoration,  and  it 
consists  only  of  thin  mucus.  As  long  as 
this  takes  place,  the  fits  of  coughing  are 
frequent  and  of  considerable  duration ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  expectoration  becomes 
free  and  copious,  they  are  less  frequent, 
and  do  not  last  so  long.  At  the  same 
time  the  violence  of  the  cough  is  les- 
sened, as  well  as  the  interruption  of  the 
blood  in  the  limgs,  or  in  its  return  from 
the  head. 

After  the  complaint  has  attained  its 
height,  it  usually  continues  for  some 
weeks,  and  then  goes  off  gradually.  In 
some  cases  it  is,  however,  protracted  for 
several  months. 

The  whooping,  though  very  fatiguing, 
and  subject  to  a return  of  violence  on  any 
fresh  exposure  to  cold,  seldom  proves 
dangerous,  except  when  the  jxatient  is 
very  j’oung.  The  suffering,  as  well  as 
the  danger,  seems  in  this  disorder  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  sufferer,  as 
also  to  the  degree  of  fever  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  to  the  state  of  debility  which 
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takes  place  at  the  time.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  disorder  terminates  in  apoplexy 
and  suffocation,  or  in  asthma  and  phthisis 
of  the  lungs.  Vomiting  may  be  regarded 
as  a favourable  symptom  when  it  termi- 
nates the  fit ; the  same  is  a moderate  ex- 
pectoration, or  a little  blood  from  the 
nose  or  cars. 

Causes.  — Whooping  cough  is  gene- 
rally epidemic,  and  does  not  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  any  particular  season  of  the 
year,  though  it  is  more  severe  during 
autumn  and  winter,  than  during  spring 
and  summer. 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  sub- 
jects of  whoopmg  cou^h,  and  it  seems 
to  affect  them  but  once  in  their  life  ; yet 
there  are  instances  where  persons  have 
been  attacked  twice. 

Treatment. — Where  the  cough  is  ac- 
companied with  a difficulty  of  breathing,  a 
full  pulse,  much  heat,  together  with  other 
symptoms  of  fever,  blood  ought  to  be  soon 
taken  from  the  arm,  especially  if  the  child 
is  of  a full  habit.  The  bleeding  ought 
to  be  repeated,  until  the  symptoms  are 
somewhat  lessened. 

"WTien  the  cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  are  more  moderate,  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  chest  will  be  sufficient ; and 
they  should  be  repeated,  if  the  shortness 
of  breath  and  the  determination  to  the 
head  is  not  lessened.  If  there  is  no  degree 
of  fever,  bleeding  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  lower  part  of  the  stomach  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  the  following : — 
Take 

Tartarized  antimony,  one  scruple  ; 

Pure  water,  two  ounces ; 

Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  for  an  embrocation. 

The  parts  are  afterwards  to  be  covered 
with  flannel.  It  may  also  be  advantageous 
to  inhale  the  steam  of  warm  water,  with 
an  addition  of  vinegar,  or  asther,  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

An  emetic  frequently  given  may  render 
much’  service,  and  it  would  be  best  ad- 
ministered under  the  following  form: — 
Take 

Tartarized  antimony,  three  grains; 

Pure  water,  six  ounces ; 

Common  syrup,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

A table-spoonful  is  to  be  given  of  it, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  takes 
effect. 

If  the  patient  is  already  of  an  adult 
state,  antimonial  wine,  ipecacuanha,  or 
oxymel  of  squills,  may  be  used  instead,  as 
an  emetic. 

3 I 


The  following  combination  of  remedies 
is  also  recommended  to  be  given  to  chil- 
di'en.  It  consists  of  one  drop  of  the  tincture 
of  opium,  five  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine, 
and  two  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
to  be  made  up  into  a small  draught,  with 
syrup  and  water,  and  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours,  for  several  days.  Costiveness 
should  at  the  same  time  be  removed  by 
calomel  and  rhubarb. 

Bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water  has  been  found  serviceable ; the 
same  is  a tepid  bath. 

The  following  combination  of  remedies 
may  also  be  used  : — Take 

Acetate  of  lead,  two  to  five  grains ; 

Rose  water,  two  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  violets,  two  draehms. 

Of  this  mixture,  a tea-spoonful  may  be 
taken  every  fourth  or  fifth  hour. 

Or  the  following  combination,  which 
would  have  for  its  immediate  effect  to  ex- 
cite a small  degree  of  difficulty  in  void- 
ing the  urine,  may  be  taken  : — Take 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  one 
ounce ; 

Tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  two  drachms. 
Of  this,  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  are  to  be 
taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

After  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  disorder 
has  been  removed  by  the  preceding  reme- 
dies, and  the  complaint  only  continues  as 
from  the  power  of  habit,  the  following 
class  of  remedies  must  be  had  recourse 
to : — Take 

Extract  of  hemlock,  one  or  two  grains  ; 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ; 

Tincture  of  opium,  five  drops. 

Mix  them,  to  be  taken  as  a draught  three 
times  a day.  Or,  take 

Extract  of  bark,  thirty-six  grains  ; 

Extract  of  hemlock,  twelve  grains ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form  the  mass, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  pills, 
whereof  one  is  to  be  taken  twice  or  tluice 
a day.  Or,  take 

Wine  of  taifarized  antimony,  one  ounce ; 

Extract  of  henbane,  two  scruples. 

Dissolve  the  latter  by  the  fonner,  and 
begin  with  four  or  five  drops,  repeated 
four  times  a day,  increasing  the  dose  gra- 
dually, till  a slight  degree  of  nausea  takes 
place. 

In  order  to  remove  the  irritation  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  disorder,  and  to  strengthen  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  the  cinchona 
bark  ought  to  bo  bad  recourse  to,  in  the 
form  of  a decoction,  or  a strong  inftision. 

A frequent  change  of  air,  and  a flannel 
waistcoat  next  to  the  skin,  ought  to  be 
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Iiad  recourse  to;  the  latter  has  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere from  acting  upon  the  skin,  and 
thus  becoming  an  exciting  cause  of  cough- 
ing. 

Young  children  should  lie  with  their 
heads  raised,  and  be  made  to  stand  upon 
their  feet,  bending  a little  forward,  when 
the  fits  begin,  in  order  to  guard  against 
suffocation.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
and  of  easy  digestion : mucilaginous  soups 
should  be  frequently  taken. 

WORMS,  (Vermes.)  These  insects, 
which  are  so  abundant  in  the  human  body, 
are  of  three  kinds — viz.,  the  ascarides,  or 
small  white  worm ; the  teres,  or  round 
worm ; and  the  taenia,  or  tape-worm, 
which  is  flat,  and  consists  of  many  joints, 
and  is  usually  found  to  be  of  a consider- 
able length. 

Sijmptoms. — These  are,  a variable  appe- 
tite, fetid  breath,  acid  eructations,  pains  in 
the  stomach,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during 
sleep,  picking  of  the  nose,  paleness  of  the 
countenance,  hardness  and  fulness  of  the 
belly,  slimy  stools,  with  griping  pains  now 
and  then ; heat  and  itclung  about  the 
anus,  short,  dry  cough,  emaciation  of  the 
body,  slow  fever,  and  sometimes  convul- 
sive tits. 

Causes.  — Thesb  are,  generally,  un- 
wholesome food,  with  a bad  digestion  ; re- 
laxed habits,  and  a more  than  natural 
quantity  of  mucus  and  slimy  matter  in 
the  intestines. 

Treatment. — The  object  is  first  to  effect 
the  destruction  and  discharge  of  the  worms, 
and,  next,  to  prevent  their  future  genera- 
tion. 

To  accomplish  the  first  object,  we  may 
begin  with  the  following  remedies : — 
Take_ 

Filings  of  tin. 

Cassia  confection,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency. 

Mix  them.  Of  this  electuary  the  bulk  of 
a nutmeg  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  Or, 
take 

The  down  of  cowhage,  from  six  to  ten 
grains ; 

Filings  of  tin,  ten  grains. 

Mix  them.  This  is  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning,  mixed  with  a little  syrup,  or 
honey. 

These  remedies  haye  been  found  to  act 
almost  mechanically,  and  in  a very  power- 
ful manner. 

After  they  have  been  continued  for 
two  or  three  days,  the  following,  which 
have  also  a purgative  effect,  may  be  tried : — 
Take 


Submuriate  of  mercury,  three  to  five 
grains  ; 

Powdered  rhubarb,  ten  grains. 

Mix  them.  This  purgative  powder  is  to 
be  taken  on  the  fourth  morning  after  any 
of  the  preceding  vermifuge  medicines.  Or, 
take 

Powder  of  jalap,  ten  grains; 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  three  grains. 
Mix  them  for  a cathartic. 

Both  the  preceding  classes  of  remedies, 
after  having  been  made  use  of  for  some 
time,  are  to  be  changed  for  the  follow- 
ing : — Take  of 

Lime  water,  half  a pint  in  the  day. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  following  bitter 
infusions  : — Take 

Gentian  root,  bruised. 

Wormwood  leaves. 

Rue  leaves. 

Lemon  peel,  of  each  two  drachms ; 

Warm  water,  one  pint. 

Infuse  them  for  an  hour,  and  then  strain 
off  the  liquor.  Of  this  infusion,  three 
table-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

Should  all  these  means  prove  ineffectual, 
then  about  ten  grains  of  the  Indian  pink 
root  may  be  given  to  a child  of  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age. 

A decoction  of  the  cabbage  bark  is  an- 
other remedy  much  used  in  the  West  In- 
dies for  destroying  worms. 

Turpentine,  in  the  form  of  a clyster, 
consisting  of  two  drachms  of  the  oil, 
blended  \vith  a decoction  of  oatmeal,  may 
be  administered  at  a time. 

The  leaves  of  tobacco,  pounded  with 
vinegar,  and  applied  as  a poultice  to  the 
region  of  the  stomach  or  abdomen,  is  also 
said  to  be  efficacious. 

For  the  cure  of  the  tape  worm,  which 
is  the  most  difficult  to  expel  from  the 
body,  the  male  fern  has  been  much  re- 
commended. The  dose  for  a grown  up 
person  is  from  one  to  two  drachms.  After 
two  doses  have  been  taken,  a purge  of  sub- 
muriate of  mercury  and  jalap  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  of 
the  former  to  five  and  twenty  of  the  latter. 

The  oil  of  turpentine  taken  internally, 
in  about  one  ounce  for  a female,  and  one 
and  a half  for  a robust  male,  is  also  used 
in  cases  of  tape-worm,  with  good  effect. 

Y’AWS,  (Framucesia.)  This  disor- 
der is  very  common  among  the  negroes 
in  the  sugar  plantations,  and  it  may  be 
soon  propagated  by  coming  in  contact 
with  such  ns  are  affected  by  it. 

Symptoms.— The  yaws  arc  sometimes 
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preceded  by  pains  in  the  lunbs,  resembling 
those  of  rheumatism,  and  which  are  par- 
ticularly severe  round  the  joints. 

For  the  most  part,  the  person  complains 
of  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  pains  in 
the  back  and  loins,  which  increase  towards 
the  evening.  After  a few  days’  continu- 
ance of  these  symptoms,  they  are  followed 
by  an  eruption  of  pustules,  more  or  less 
numerous,  which  appear  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  but  more  so  upon  the  fore- 
head, face,  neck,  arm-pits,  groins,  &c. 
The  coming  out  of  these  pustules  is  not 
completed  at  one  time  over  the  whole 
body,  nor  do  they  shew  themselves  in  a 
regular  succession  on  the  different  parts, 
but  while  one  group  is  falling  off,  a fi'esh 
one  is  making  its  appearance  in  another 
place.  Every  new  eruption  is  usually 
preceded  by  a slight  febrile  paroxysm. 
On  their  fmst  appearance  they  are  not 
larger  than  a pin’s  head,  but  gradually 
increase.  The  pustules  are  filled  with 
a whitish  fluid,  and  when  they  burst, 
a thick  viscid  matter  is  discharged,  which 
forms  a foul  and  dense  crust  or  scab  upon 
the  surface.  In  general  the  number  and 
size  of  the  pustules  are  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  fever.  Them  duration  is  un- 
certain, and  depends  a good  deal  upon  the 
habit  of  the  body.  Li  some  instances 
they  arrive  at  their  full  matm’ity  and  size 
in  the  space  of  four  or  five  weeks. 

Treatment. — During  the  eruption  of  the 
disease,  the  efforts  of  nature  ought  to  be 
assisted  in  determining  the  noxious  mat- 
ter to  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  the  fol- 
lowing remedies : — Take 

Powder  of  contrajerva,  ten  grains ; 

Camphor,  three  grains  ; 

Washed  sulphur,  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half  a drachm ; 

Syrup,  a sufficiency. 

This  bolus  to  be  taken  morning  and  night. 
Or,  take 

Gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains ; 

Antimonial  powder,  two  grains ; 

Washed  sulphur,  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half  a drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  let  this  powder  be  taken 
morning  and  night. 

This  medicine  ought  to  be  taken  toge- 
ther with  half  a pint  of  the  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla)  composit.,  and  the  patient  is 
at  the  same  time  to  make  use  of  a warm 
bath  about  twice  a week,  and  to  live  upon 
a vegetable  diet.  He  should  also  be  com- 
fortably and  warmly  lodged,  though  sepa- 
rated from  all  others.  Ills  health  is  to 
be  invigorated  by  daily  exercise  propor- 
tioned to  his  strength. 


When  the  eruption  begins  to  fall  off, 
the  following  medicines  might  be  em- 
ployed : — Dissolve 

0.vymuriateof  mercury,  three  grains,  in 

Proof  spirits,  six  ounces. 

Take  half  an  ounce  morning  and  evening. 
Or,  take 

Oxymuriate  of  mercury,  twenty  grains ; 
dissolve  it  in 

Brandy,  one  ounce ; and  add 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony. 

Tincture  of  opium,  of  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Mix  them,  and  take  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  every  morning  and  night. 

The  decoction  sarsaparillse  composit. 
should  be  used  at  the  same  time,  until  the 
scabs  become  perfectly  dry,  at  which 
time  these  medicines  are  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  a dose  of  Epsom  salts  to  be 
taken. 

Usually  there  remains  a large  eruption 
after  all  the  rest  have  died  away,  and  tliis, 
by  degenerating  into  an  ulcer,  discharges 
a fetid  matter.  The  unguentum  hydi’ar- 
gyri  nitrico-oxydi  is  well  adapted  for 
application,  as  is  also  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  the  subcarbonate  of  iron,  with 
citric  acid  and  prepared  lard. 

Hard  swellings,  of  a painful  nature, 
sometimes  appear  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
as  a consequence  of  the  yaws.  To  re- 
move these,  the  patient  should  bathe  his 
feet  in  warm  water,  until  the  swellings 
are  somewhat  softened ; they  should  then 
be  seared  with  a hot  iron,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  ulcer,  which  is  afterwards  easily 
healed.  If  the  skin  of  the  feet  breaks,  a 
poultice  of  fresh  cassava  root  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  (Tvphus  Icte- 
RODES.)  This  fever  takes  its  name  from 
one  of  its  symptoms,  which,  however,  is 
not  an  essential  one. 

Symptoms.  — Tho  chief  of  these  are, 
costiveness,  a dull  pain  in  the  right  side, 
defect  of  appetite,  flatulency,  peiwerted 
taste,  heat  in  the  stomach,  giddiness  or 
pam  in  the  head,  a dull,  watery,  brilliant 
yellow  eye,  dim  and  imperfect  vision,  a 
hoarseness,  or  slight  sore  throat,  low 
spirits,  a disposition  to  sweats  at  night. 
Bleedings  from  the  nose,  and  other  parts, 
generally  take  place  during  the  disease. 
The  effect  produced  b^  this  fever  upon 
the  nervous  system  is  different,  according 
as_  it  affects  the  brain,  the  muscles,  or  the 
mind.  In  a few  instances  apoplexy  has 
been  produced;  delirium  is  a frequent 
symptom.  Ihe  colour  is  not  always  pre- 
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sent ; when  it  is  it  takes  place  on  the  tliird 
cLiy,  but  seldom  before.  No  disease  has, 
however,  a greater  variety  of  symptoms. 
A sudden  oppression  of  all  the  functions 
at  once,  great  debility,  a weak,  irregular 
pulse,  sighing,  severe  vomiting  of  dark 
matter,  tremors  of  the  body  when  moved, 
with  a tendency  to  faint  on  the  slightest 
exertion,  pensive  melancholy  in  the  coun- 
tenance, and  a dilatation  of  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes,  with  coma,  are  signs  of  great 
danger. 

The  favourable  .symptoms  are  a settled 
state  of  the  stomach,  little  pain  in  the 
head,  lively  eyes,  an  appearance  of  an 
eruption  on  the  skin,  free  perspiration, 
copious  and  high-coloured  urine,  and 
sound  sleep. 

Causes. — It  is  probable  that  marsh  ex- 
halations, and  the  effluvia  arising  from 
putrid  vegetable,  and  animal  substances, 
under  a concurring  vitiated  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  the  causes  which  generally 
give  rise  to  this  fever.  Very  hot  and 
sultry  weather  will  greatly  contribute  to 
the  prevalence  of  it  as  an  epidemic. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  remove  any 
disposition  to  inflammation  during  the 
.first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  to  take  off 
the  determination  from  the  head,  as  well 
as  to  free  the  bowels  from  acrid  humours, 
the  following  purgative  remedies  should 
be  given,  so  as  to  procure  one  or  two  eva- 
cuations in  a day : — Take 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  four  grains ; 

Powder  of  jalap,  from  eight  to  sixteen 
grains ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  a sufficiency  to  form 
a powder  for  a dose ; 

Or,  take 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  six  grains  ; 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  ten 
grains. 

Mix  them  together,  and  form  the  mass 
into  three  pills,  to  be  taken  for  a dose. 

If  the  first  dose  does  not  operate,  it  is 
to  be  repeated ; and  if  the  purgative  is 
still  not  attended  with  the  desired  effect, 
it  ought  to  be  followed  by  clysters,  and 
by  about  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  dis- 
solved in  a little  mint  water,  given  by  the 
mouth.  A wai’m  bath,  together  with  all 
other  means  calculated  to  produce  some 
perspiration,  should  at  the  same  time  be 
had  recourse  to. 

The  unguentum  hydrargyi’i  is  further 
to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs,  hams,  -legs, 
and  arms,  every  four  hours,  and  calomel  is 
at  the  same  time  to  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lo\ving  form  : — Take 
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Submuriate  of  mercury,  from  two  to 
four  grains ; 

Opium,  half  a grain  ; 

Confection  of  roses,  a sufficiency  to  form 
a pill : 

Which  is  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours. 

When  spitting  begins,  the  use  of  mer- 
cury should  be  immediately  omitted,  and 
nourishment  and  wine  be  substituted 
for  it. 

In  cases  of  great  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  and  when  excessive  vomiting 
prevails,  the  timely  application  of  a blister 
over  the  part  may  produce  a good  effect. 

Cold  water  applied  e.xtemally  affords 
great  relief  to  the  feeling  of  the  patient, 
who  is  suffering  under  the  sensation  of  a 
burning  heat.  But  this  can  only  be  done 
when  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  actually  above 
the  natural  standard.  The  frequency  of 
its  application  must  likewise  be  directed 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  who  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  chilled  with 
it.  Much  benefit  might  probably  be  de- 
rived from  drinking  cold  water  in  small 
quantities. 

Should  neither  of  the  preceding  reme- 
dies have  been  of  use,  the  cinchona  bark 
must  be  given,  either  in  substance,  de- 
coction, or  infusion ; and  if  the  stomach 
cannot  bear  either,  in  the  form  of  a 
clyster.  A pint  of  decoction,  made  by  boil- 
ing an  ounce  of  the  powder  in  a quart  of 
water,  until  one-half  is  evaporated,  may 
be  injected  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fever,  when 
debility  is  the  cliief  symptom,  the  follow- 
ing infusion  may  be  useful : — Take 

Infusion  of  angusturabark,  five  ounces; 

Tincture  of  Perunan  bark. 

Tincture  of  Columba,  of  each  ludf  an 
ounce. 

Mix  them. 

The  dose  is  to  bo  two  spoonfuls  three 
times  a-day,  adding  to  it  about  twenty- 
four  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this 
fever,  the  greatest  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  cleanliness,  by  immediately  re- 
moving whatever  comes  from  the  iiatient, 
and  likewise  by  sprinkling  his  chamber 
every  now  and  then  witli  warm  vinegar, 
and  having  a free  ventilation  of  mr 
through  it. 

Wiien  tlie  disease  begins  to  jneld,  the 
cinchona  bark,  joined  with  sulphuric  acid, 
may  be  taken  witli  advantage;  mid  it 
should  be  continued  during  the  whole 
stage  of  convalescence. 

The  quassia,  in  a cold  infusion,  is  very 
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beneficial  during  the  convalescent  state, 
when  the  cold  bath  may  also  be  useful. 

YELLOW  GUM,  (Icterus  Infan- 
tum.) This  disorder  is  a species  of  jaun- 
dice, which  affects  many  children  after 
their  birth,  and  continues  for  some  days. 

Symptoyns. — These  are,  languor,  indo- 
lence, a yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  bilious 
urine,  and  a tendency  to  sleep,  which, 
when  the  child  is  prevented  from  sucking, 
is  sometimes  fatal. 


Causes. — It  is  generally  supposed  to 
arise  from  an  obstruction  in  tho  organs  of 
the  bile. 

Treatment. — It  may  be  useful  to  give, 
first,  a few  drops  of  the  tartarized  solution 
of  antimony,  and  on  the  succeeding  day, 
four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb ; should 
the  yellowness  continue,  the  emetic,  as 
well  as  the  opening  medicine,  is  to  be 
repeated. 
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ALABASTER  ORNAMENTS.  When  these  have  become  discoloured, 
they  may  be  cleaned  by  the  fumes  of  chlorine,  applied  for  a short  time,  and 
afterwards  being  bleached  in  the  sun,  and  then  being  sprinkled  over  with  a di- 
luted solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  commonly  called  chloride  of  soda.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  expose  the  alabaster  too  long  to  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  or 
its  colour  will  be  injured ; and  we  scarcely  need  add,  that  care  must  also  be 
taken  by  the  person  superintending  the  process  not  to  inhale  the  fumes. 


ALMOND  PUDDING-.  Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and,  having 
shelled  them,  pour  scalding  water  over  them,  so  as  to  make  the  skins  peel  off ; 
as  they  cool,  pour  more  boiling  water  upon  them,  until  they  become  all 
blanched;  next,  take  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  and  blanch  them  in  like 
manner,  but  as  they  are  blanched,  throw  them  into  cold  water ; as  you  take  > 

them  out  of  the  cold  water,  wipe  them  singly  in  a dry  clean  towel,  and  lay 
them  on  a plate ; after  which,  pound  the  »^^te^)f  them,  sweet  and  bitter,  one  at 
a time,  to  a fine  paste,  in  a marble  mortar,  adding,  during  the  process,  a few 
drops  of  rose  water,  which  will  prevent  them  from  oiling ; take  care  that  they 
are  made  quite  smooth  in  paste,  (if  prepared  the  day  before,  it  will  be  all  the 
better ;)  next,  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  which,  being  stirred  to  a cream,  must  have  added  to  it 
a table-spoonful  of  mixed  brandy,  wine,  and  rose  water ; beat  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  till  they  stand  alone;  stir  the  almonds  and  eggs  alternately  into  the 
butter  and  sugar,  and  then  stir  the  whole  well  together.  Have  ready  a puff- 
paste  sufficient  for  a pie  dish,  butter  the  dish,  lay  on  the  paste,  trim  and  notch 
it,  and  then  put  in  the  mixture.  Bake  it  about  half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven, 
and  grate  loaf  sugar  over  it. 

BEETLES.  To  destroy  these  troublesome  intruders  into  the  house,  take 
some  small  lumps  _ of  unslaked  lime,  and  put  them  into  the  chinks  or  holes 
whence  the  beetles  issue ; or  they  may  be  scattered  over  the  floor,  if  the  number 
of  beetles  is  great.  A correspondent  of  the  “ Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy,” 
who  states  that  she  was  annoyed  by  “ hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  insects,” 
completely  ridded  herself  of  them  by  pouring  boiling  water,  for  some  few  nights 
successively,  down  every  hole  and  crevice  of  their  retreat.  The  same  thing  has 
been  found  to  eradicate  ants. 


BEETROOT.  The  following  is  an  excellent  method  for  making  a delicious 
dish  of  this  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  vegetable.  Let  the  beet  (red)  be 
washed  and  brushed,  but  not  scraped;  the  head — that  is,  the  short  stalks 
which  have  home  the  leaves,  as  also  the  small  end  and  side  rootlets,  are  all  to 
be  left  on  during  the  time  of  boiling,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  skin 
till  it  is  done,  because  the  fine  rich  colour  will  escape,  and  leave  the  root  pale 
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niul  unsightly.  The  time  the  heet  takes  to  boil  will  depend  on  the  size — from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half ; when  it  is  ready,  let  it  he 
peeled  and  trimmed,  and  sent  to  table.  All  that  may  remain  after  dinner  should 
be  cut  into  slices,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  be  laid  neatly 
in  vegetable  dishes,  vinegar  being  poured  over  the  whole ; by  the  next  day  at 
dinner  time,  or  even  the  same  night,  it  will  be  ready,  and  if  eaten  at  supper, 
either  alone  with  pepper,  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  cold,  or 
even  hot  meat,  it  will  be  found  admirable.  It  becomes  a very  mild  kind  of 
pickle,  and  is  exceedingly  salutary,  if  eaten  with  salted  meat.  In  this  state  it 
will  keep  for  a fortnight. 

BLACItBERRY  JAM.  This  homely  but  salubrious  conserve,  which  will 
be  particularly  acceptable  in  families  where  there  are  many  children,  is  made 
in  the  following  manner : — To  every  pound  of  fruit  add  half  a pound  of  coarse 
moist  sugar,  and  boil  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  it  be  desired  to 
produce  a more  delicate  and  finer  flavoured  jam,  about  one-fifth  of  the  sugar 
used  may  be  fine  loaf  sugar,  instead  of  the  whole  being  coarse  browm ; and  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel,  as  also  a dash  of  lemon -juice,  may  be  added. 

BRIDE  CAKE.  Take  four  pounds  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  four  pounds  of 
fresh  butter,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same 
of  nutmegs  well  beat  and  sifted,  and  to  every  pound  of  flour  put  eight  eggs, 
four  poimds  of  currants  well  washed  and  picked,  and  dry  them  before  the  ^e 
till  they  are  plump  ; blanch  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  cut  them  length- 
wise very  thin,  a pound  of  candied  citron,  the  same  of  candied  orange,  and  the 
same  of  candied  lemon-peel,  cut  in  thin  slips ; and  half  a pint  of  brandy.  First 
work  your  butter  to  a fine  cream  with  your  hand,  then  beat  in  your  sugar  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  and 
mix  them  with  your  sugar  and  butter  ; beat  your  yolks  for  half  an  hour,  and 
mix  them  well  with  the  rest ; then,  by  degrees,  put  in  your  flour,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  and  keep  beating  the  whole  till  your  oven  is  ready;  put  in  the  brandy, 
currants,  and  almonds  lightly ; tie  three  sheets  of  paper  round  the  bottom  of 
your  hoop,  to  keep  it  from  running  out,  and  rub  it  well  wdth  butter ; then  put 
in  your  cake,  and  lay  j^ur  sweetmeats  in  three  layers,  wth  some  cake  between 
every  layer ; as  soon  as  it  is  risen  and  coloured,  cover  it  mth  paper  before 
your  oven  is  closed  up,  and  bake  it  three  hours.  It  may  be  iced  or  not,  as 
desired. 

The  Cheistening  Cake  is  the  same  as  the  Beide  Cake. 

BUGS.  In  addition  to  the  modes  of  destroying  these  noxious  insects  pre- 
scribed in  the  Dictionary,  a correspondent  mentions  the  following: — Take 
of  the  highest  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  half  a pint,  spirits  of  turpentine 
half  a pint ; mix  together,  and  break  into  it,  in  small  bits,  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor.  Apply  the  mixture  to  the  bed  or  furniture,  (the  dust  having  been 
first  brushed  off  them.)  This  will  neither  stain  nor  spoil  an3fthing.  MKere  a 
brush  or  a sponge  cannot  reach,  pour  some  of  the  mixture  into  the  joints  or  holes, 
and  it  will  destroy  the  knits.  Shake  the  mixture  well  whenever  it  is  used, 
which  must  never  be  done  by  candle  light,  lest  it  should  catch  the  flame,  and 
occasion  serious  damage. 

CARROT  MARIMALADE.  The  editor  of  the  “ Magazine  of  Domestic 
Economy”  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  this  marmalade,  which 
was  invented  by  a celebrated  English  physician,  as  an  excellent  confection  to 
be  used  at  the  breakfast  table  by  persons  of  a scorbutic  habit : — Take  any 
quantity  of  carrots  ; those  to  be  had  in  the  months  of  September  and  October 
are  the  best ; wash  them  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  and  cut  off  the  tojjs  and 
tails ; then  scrape  them  well,  wash  them  again,  and  dry  them  ; cut  them  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  in  length,  dividing  the  whole  circumference  into  four 
parts,  if  the  carrots  are  large,  and  into  three,  or  two,  if  they  are  small,  taking  care 
to  throw  away  any  part  that  is  decaj'ed  ; j)ut  these  bits  into  a pan,  with  as  much 
water  only  as  will  prevent  the  bottom  of  the  imn  from  burning  its  contents ; 
cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stew  over  a moderate  fire,  until  the}'  are  verv 
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tender  and  fit  for  the  puriiose  we  are  now  going  to  mention ; masli  them 
thoroughly,  and  pass  them  through  a hair-sieve ; then  prepare  and  clarify  a 
syrup,  using,  for  every  pound  of  pulp,  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  and  half  a j)int 
of  water ; clarify  it,  and  boil  it  up  until  it  adheres  to  the  spoon  ; put  in  the  pulp, 
boil  it  up  according  to  rule,  evaporating  the  moisture,  until  it  forms  a fitting 
marmalade ; then  put  it  into  pots.  This  marmalade  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

CITRON.  The  direetions  given  for  candying  lemon  and  orange  peel  may 
be  adopted  for  candying  the  citron  peel  used  in  rich  cakes. 

CUCUMCEllS,  TO  PRESERVE.  Choose  the  greenest  and  most  free 
from  seeds ; some  small,  to  preserve  whole,  the  others  large,  to  cut  into  long 
slices  ; put  them  into  strong  salt  and  water,  cover  with  a cabbage  leaf,  and  set 
them  in  a warm  place,  till  they  are  yellow ; then  wash  and  set  them  over  the 
fire,  in  fresh  water,  with  a little  salt  and  a fresh  cabbage  leaf ; cover  the  pan 
very  close,  but  take  care  the  fruit  does  not  boil.  If  they  are  not  of  a fine 
green,  change  the  water,  and  that  will  help  to  green  them ; cover  as  before, 
and  make  them  hot ; when  they  become  of  a good  colour,  take  them  off  the 
fire,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold ; then  cut  the  large  ones  into  quarters,  take 
out  the  seeds  and  soft  parts,  and  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  let  them  lie  tw’O 
days,  but  change  the  water  twice  every  day,  to  take  out  the  salt.  Take  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water,  and  when  it  has  boiled,  and  is  well 
skimmed,  add  the  rind  of  a lemon  and  four  ounces  of  scraped  ginger ; when 
the  syrup  is  pretty  thick,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  cold,  wipe  the 
cucumbers  dry,  and  put  them  into  the  syrup.  The  syrup  should  be  boiled 
once  in  two  or  three  days  for  a fortnight,  and  you  may  add  more  to  it,  if  neces- 
sary. "When  you  pour  the  syrup  on  to  the  cucumbers,  be  sure  that  it  is  cold. 
Cover  close,  and  keep'  in  a dry  place. 

CUCUMBERS  PRESERVED  IN  IMITATION  OF  CHINA  GIN- 
GER. We  are  indebted  for  the  following  delicious  preparation  to  the  “Ma- 
gazine of  Domestic  Economy”  : — Cut  the  cucumbers  into  halves,  by  splitting 
them  down  their  whole  length ; then  put  them  into  a brine  of  salt  and  water, 
in  which  they  must  soak  during  three  days  ; take  them  out  of  this  brine,  wash 
them  well  in  cold  water,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in  plenty  of  water ; the 
moment  they  boil,  take  them  off,  drain  off  the  water,  put  a good  quantity  of 
fresh  water  to  them,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  again  ; when  ebullition  appears 
the  second  time,  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire  and  change  it  once  more,  adding 
this  time  a small  lump  of  bicarbonate  of  potass ; let  them  now  boil  during  half 
an  hour,  and  cool  in  the  liquor,  standing  in  it  all  night;  next  morning  put 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain ; now  bruise  in  a mortar,  but  do  not  break  up,  half 
a pound  of  the  best  and  freshest  ginger,  or  more  if  found  necessary ; put  this 
into  two  quqrts  of  water  with  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  a stick  of  cinnamon ; set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  until  the  water  is  as  frilly  impregnated  with  the  ginger 
as  possible,  and  the  liquid  tastes  as  strong  as  the  ginger  would  if  chew'cd ; 
strain  tlfis  liquor  through  a jelly  bag,  return  it  to  the  pan,  and  to  every  pint  put 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ; clarify  this  syrup  in  the  usual 
manner  with  white  of  egg ; the  moment  it  has  boiled  up  and  been  well  skimmed, 
lajr  the  cuemnbers  into  it,  together  with  all  the  races  of  ginger  which  had  been 
boiled,  let  the  whole  boil  ten  minutes ; put  it  into  a jar  and  let  it  stand  two 
days ; then  drain  off  the  syrup,  boil  it  up  again,  and  boil  the  cucumbers  and 
ginger  during  ten  minutes  longer.  On  the  third  day  after  this  sec6nd  boiling, 
pour  all  the  syrup  into  a pan,  put  the  races  of  ginger  with  it,  and  boil  it  up 
until  the  syrup  adheres  to  the  spoon ; then  put  in  the  cucumbers,  let  them 
boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  return  the  whole  to  the  jar,  which  must  stand 
uncovered  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  then  be  covered  with  bladder  and  white 
paper  tied  over. 

EN GLISII  STEW . This  is  the  name  given,  for  want  of  a better,  to  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  preparation  of  cold  meat — cold  meat  of  any  description  : 

Cut  the  meat  in  slices,  pepper,  salt,  .and  Hour  them,  and  lay  them  in  a dish ; take 
pickles  of  any  or  of  every  kind  at  discretion,  sprinkle  them  over  the  meat  ■ 
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then  take  a tea-cup  half  full  of  water,  add  to  it  a small  rpiantity  of  the  vinegar 
belonging  to  the  pickles,  a little  mushroom  katsup,  if  approved  of,  and  any 
gravy  that  may  be  set  by  for  use;  stir  all  together,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat. 
Set  it  before  the  fire  with  a tin  bonnet  behind  it,  or  put  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  or 
in  the  oven  of  the  kitchen  range,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  dinner  time.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  this  English  stew 
will  find  favour  with  all  who  may  feel  inclined  to  try  it. 

KISSES.  To  make  these,  heat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  till  they  stand  alone, 
and  then  beat  in,  gradually,  a pound  of  the  best  powdered  and  sifted  white 
sugar ; add  twelve  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  beat  the  whole  very  hard  ; 
having  laid  a sheet  of  paper  on  the  bottom  of  a square  tin  pan,  drop  on  it,  at 
equal  distances,  a small  spoonful  of  stiff  currant  jelly,  and  then,  -with  a large 
spoon,  pile  up  some  of  the  white  of  egg  and  sugar  on  each  lump  of  jelly,  so  as 
to  cover  it  over  ; let  this  be  done  as  evenly  as  possible,  so  that  the  kisses  may 
be  round  and  smooth ; they  must  then  be  placed  in  a cool  oven,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  coloured  be  taken  out,  and  have  the  two  bottoms  placed  together. 
Lay  them  lightly  on  a sieve,  and  dry  them  in  a cool  oven  till  they  stick  closely 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a ball. 

LACE.  The  following  directions,  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  preceding 
pages,  for  washing  blond-lace,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  many  families : — 
Detach  the  blond  from  the  caul,  but  not  from  the  quilling  of  a cap.  Fold  it 
evenly  in  four  lengths,  if  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and  take  care  that  the  scallops 
lap  over  each  other.  Tack  it  evenly,  first  along  the  scalloped  edge,  next  when 
it  joins  the  quilling ; wet  it  in  cold  soft  water,  soap  it  well  wdth  common  soap, 
yellow  or  white,  taking  care  that  there  is  no  gravelly  roughness  in  the  soap ; 
lather  it  lightly,  and  do  not  rub  too  hard.  If  very  dirty,  use  two  or  three 
waters,  repeating  the  process  of  lathering.  Rinse  it,  finally,  in  soft,  cold  water, 
and  when  quite  free  from  soap,  dip  it  in  water  very  highly  blued,  with  about 
a teaspoonful  of  made  starch,  to  a quart  of  water.  Squeeze  it,  then  lay  it 
between  the  folds  of  a cloth,  pull  the  packing  threads  out,  and  unfold ; then 
iron  it  before  it  is  dry.  The  iron  must  not  be  plied  lengthwise,  but  in  short 
strokes,  from  the  quilling  to  the  scallop,  or  edge,  if  it  is  not  scalloped.  Next, 
detach  the  blond  from  the  quilling,  and  finally  pass  the  iron  lightly  along  the 
blond,  without  straining  it ; roll  it  on  a card  ready  for  use.  White  gauze 
ribbon  may  be  cleaned  in  the  same  manner.  The  points  to  be  kept  in  view 
are,  to  use  cold  water,  to  iron  before  it  is  dry,  and  to  purchase  good  material 
that  will  bear  wearing. 

LAMPREYS,  (To  Pot.)  The  following  is  given  by  Mrs.  Rundell,  in  her 
“ Domestic  Cookery,”  as  the  mode  of  potting  practised  at  Worcester,  which  Ls 
considered  better  than  any  other : — “ Leave  the  skin  on,  but  remove  the  carti- 
lage, and  a string  on  each  side  of  it  down  the  back  ; wash  and  clean  the  fish 
very  nicely  in  several  waters,  and  -wipe  them  ; to  a dozen  of  tolerable  size,  use 
two  ounces  of  white  pepper,  salt  in  proportion,  six  blades  of  mace,  a dozen  of 
cloves,  all  in  fine  powder,  but  do  not  season  until  the  fish  shall  have  drained 
all  night ; lay  them  in  a stone  pot,  one  by  one,  and  curled  round,  the  spices 
and  salt  being  sprinkled  in  and  about  them ; clarify  two  pounds  of  butter,  and 
half  a pound  of  the  finest  beef  suet,  pour  it  on  the  fish,  and  lay  thick  paper 
over  to  keep  in  the  steam ; bake  three  hours  in  a moderate  oven ; look  often  at 
them,  and  as  the  oil  works  up,  take  it  clear  off.  They  will  thus  in  the  stone 
pot  keep  till  spring.  Put  into  pots  for  serving  as  wanted,  observing  to  take 
W the  old  butter,  and,  having  warmed  the  fish  in  the  oven,  cover  with  fresh 
butter  only.”  Lampreys  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  eels.  (See  Fish.) 

IVLVCAROONS.  Take  half  a pound  of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  and  a 
X quarter  of  a pound  of  shelled  bitter  almonds;  beat  them  each  very  smooth,  and 
mix  them  together  ; if  prepared  the  day  before,  it  will  be  the  better.  Next 
take  a large  tea-spoonful  of  mixed  spice,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cinnamon,  which 
must  be  well  pounded  and  sifted ; beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  till  they  stand 
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alone ; add  to  them,  gradually,  twentv-four  large  tea-spoonfuls  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  a spoonful  at  a time,  beat  it  very  hard,  and  put  hi,  by  degTees,  the 
spice,  and  a table-spoonful  of  rose-water ; after  which  stir  in  gradually  the 
almonds.  Should  the  almonds  not  prove  sufficient  to  make  the  paste  as  thick 
as  a good  soft  dough,  prepare  a few  more,  and  stir  them  in.  When  all  is  well 
mixed,  put  some  flour  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  taking  up  a lump  of  the 
paste  "w^th  the  point  of  a ^knite,  roll  it  with  the  flour  into  a small  ball  i have 
ready  an  iron  or  a tin  pan,  and  lay  the  balls  in  it  as  they  are  made  up,  placing 
them  about  two  inches  apart,  and  then  bake  them  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven,  until  they  become  of  a pale  brown  colour,  ihe  top  of 
the  oven  should  be  hotter  than  the  bottom,  so  that  they  may  crack  on  the  surface. 

IVLAGISTEEES  RESTAUHANT,  ob.  Sovereign  Restorative.  The 
Physiologie  dii  Gout  gives  us  two  recipes  for  persons  whose  stomachs  require 
strong  restoratives.  The  fii-st  is  as  follows : — Take  sLx  large  onions,  three 
carrots,  and  a handful  of  parsley ; chop  them  up,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
ivith  a little  fresh  butter ; they  are  to  remain  until  brown  over  the  fire  ; when 
at  this  state,  add  six  ounces  of  sugar  candy,  twenty  grains  of  amber,  a crust  of 
bread,  and  two  quarts  of  water ; boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  add 
water  as  the  evaporation  goes  on,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  quantity.  In  the  mean- 
time, have  ready  an  old  fowl,  pounded  in  a mortar,  bones  and  flesh,  and  two 
pounds  of  good  beef,  cut  up  into  small  pieces ; put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  add  from  time  to  time  a little  fresh  butter ; let  there  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  the  whole,  and  boil  briskly.  When  the 
virtue  of  the  meat  appears  to  be  well  extracted,  strain  the  first  mixture,  and 
add  it  by  degrees  to  the  second ; boil  briskly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
add  water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  have  always  the  same  quantity  of  liquid. 
Of  this  preparation,  when  done,  let  the  patient  drink  a large  cupful  every  three 
hours.  The  author  adds,  that  this  restorative  can  only  be  used  by  debilitated 
persons  whose  stomachs  still  continue  to  perform  the  function  of  digestion.  It 
is  recommended  to  persons  who  have  reduced  their  strength  by  excesses  of  a 
certain  description. 

The  second  recipe,  which  we  are  told  may  be  used  by  a weaker  stomach,  is 
this : — Take  two  pounds  of  calves’  feet,  and  boil  them  up  with  four  sliced 
onions,  a handful  of  water-cresses,  and  two  quarts  of  water ; boil  for  two  hours, 
and  add  water  as  the  evaporation  goes  on  ; when  done,  pepper  and  salt  mode- 
rately ; whilst  this  is  going  on,  pound  three  pigeons,  and  twenty-five  river 
craw-fish,  bones  and  all,  (a  lobster  will  do  where  the  river  craw-fish  cannot  be 
had)  and  proceed  as  in  the  first  recipe.  Take  a large  cup  of  the  mixture 
morning  and  evening ; in  the  morning,  two  hours  before  breakfast. 

METALLIC  PENS.  By  the  followdng  means,  these  pens  may  be  pre- 
served from  damage  by  the  action  of  the  ink  upon  them : — Throw  into  the 
bottle  in  which  the  ink  is  kept,  a few  nails,  broken  pieces  of  steel  pens,  if  not 
varnished,  or  any  piece  of  iron  not  rusted.  The  corrosive  action  of  the  acid 
which  the  ink  contains  is  expended  on  the  iron  so  introduced,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  affect  the  pen.  Should  it  do  so,  it  is  because  a sufficient  quantity  of 
iron  has  not  been  deposited  in  it. 

MOTH.  A correspondent  reminds  us  that  we  have  omitted  to  state  in  the 
preceding  pages,  how  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect  are  to  be  prevented. 
The  inquiry  is  an  important  one,  for  very  valuable  furs  and  woollens  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  moths,  when  a simple  precaution  would  have  prevented 
such  destruction.  There  are  various  modes  of  preserving  furs  &c.  from  the 
attack  of  the  moth.  Many  housewives  strew  powdered  pepper  plentifully  over 
the  article  to  be  preserved ; some  use  camphor ; and  others  a mixture  of  the 
essential  oil  of  lavender  in  spirits  of  wine,  hluslc  is  also  considered  a good 
preservative,  but  it  is  little  used,  as  few  persons  like  the  smell  of  it  in  the 
quantity  which  is  requisite.  The  best,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  called  an  infal- 
lible, safeguard,  is  camphorated  spirits  of  wine.  A drachm  of  cmnphor  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  lu’ticle  is  to  be  plentifully 
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spriiikleil  with  this  niixture,  whicii  will  not  injuro  tlu(  most  Jolleate  colour ; 
and  the  smell  will  go  olf  after  an  hour’s  exposure  to  the  air,  when  the  article 
which  has  been  so  sprinkled  is  wanted  for  use.  But  if  furs  and  woollen  articles 
bo,  from  time  to  time,  exposed  to  the  air  for  a few  hours,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  their  being  attacked  by  moths,  even  although  nothing  be  done  to 
them  when  they  are  lirst  laid  by  for  the  summer ; and  the  safety  will  be  the 
greater,  if,  before  laying  them  by,  they  be  wrapped  up  in  linen  closely  pinned 
or  sewed.  We  are  assured  by  a fair  correspondent,  tliat  by  adopting  the  jjre- 
caution  of  pinning  her  furs  and  woollen  dresses,  &c.,  into  a linen  cover,  such  as 
a sheet  or  table-cloth,  and  pinning  the  edges  closely,  they  have  always  e.scaped 
the  attack  of  moths,  although  neither  camphor  nor  pepper  had  been  put  to  them. 

ORAJNGE  MARIMALADE.  This  having  been  omitted  in  the  Dictionary, 
by  an  oversight,  the  following  receipts  for  making  it  are  here  introduced. 
Orange  marmalade  is  usualljr  prepared  with  Seville  oranges,  and  the  best 
period  of  the  year  for  procuring  them  is  from  January  to  March ; but  it  may 
be  made  with  the  common  orange.  The  following  directions  may  suffice  for 
preparing  it : — Let  there  be  six  pulps  to  every  four  rinds ; the  pulps  must  l>e 
scooped  out  into  a hair  sieve,  with  a pan  placed  beneath  to  receive  the  juice  ; 
the  rinds  must  be  cut  into  tliin  strips,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  thin  orange 
chips ; soak  these  during  three  days  in  spring  water,  with  a little  salt ; then 
wash  them  in  clear  water ; put  them  into  a pan  over  the  fire,  in  fresh  water ; 
the  instant  this  boils,  pour  it  off,  substitute  fresh  water  from  a teakettle,  which 
has  been  kept  boiling  on  purpose,  and  boil  the  rinds  until  they  are  very  tender ; 
strain  them  now  from  the  liquor,  which  must  be  passed  through  a jelly-bag, 
and  put  by  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  directed.  In  the  mean  time,  keep  from 
dust  and  dirt  the  pulps  and  the  juice  that  came  from  them.  As  soon  as  the 
rinds  have  been  boiled  and  strained  from  the  liquor,  remove  the  pips  from  the 
pulps,  and  beat  the  latter  until  you  can  pass  them  tlirough  the  sieve.  Keep 
the  juice  separate.  Put  into  a preserving-pan  as  many  pounds  of  sugar  as 
there  are  pounds  of  orange,  and  for  each  pound  of  sugar  pour  into  the  pan  a 
pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  rinds  were  boiled ; beat  up  the  white  of  an 
egg  with  a wine-glassful  of  cold  water,  and  stir  it  into  the  syrup ; let  this 
now  progress  towards  boiling,,  but  the  moment  the  ebullition  begins,  and  the 
scum  appears,  take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  during  half  an  hour 
without  being  touched;  the  scum,  during  that  time,  will  settle  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquor,  and  must  be  removed  with  a skimmer.  Put  the  syrup 
again  on  the  fire,  and  continue  to  sldm  it  whilst  any  scum  rises ; the  moment 
you  have  done  skimming  it,  run  it  through  a jelly-bag ; set  it  again  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  in  the  juice  of  the  oranges.  Boil  up  the  syrup  till  it  hangs  to  the 
spoon ; then  put  in  the  pulp  and  the  boiled  rinds ; let  the  whole  boil  together 
during  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  while ; if  too  thin,  let  it  boil  three  or 
four  minutes  longer ; take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  marmalade  pots, 
which  must  stand  uncovered  during  twenty-four  hours ; then  sift  a little  loaf- 
sugar  over  the  marmalade  in  each  pot,  and  cover  it  with  a paper  dipped  in 
brandy.  Cover  the  pots  with  bladder. 

The  following  is  a new  method  of  making  the  mannalade,  and  is  said  to  be 
a very  good  one : — Stew  the  oranges  till  they  become  so  tender  that  they  may 
be  pierced  with  a straw,  changing  the  water  two  or  three  times.  Drain  them, 
take  off  the  rind,  weigh  the  pulps  before  you  take  out  the  pips ; and  supposing 
the  quantity  to  be  six  pounds,  add  seven  of  sugar ; boil  it  slowly  till  the 
syrup  is  clear,  then  add  the  peel,  liaving  first  cut  it  into  strips ; boil  the  whole 
up  again,  and  it  is  completed. 

PANADA.  Put  a little  water  on  the  fire,  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  some 
sugar,  and  a little  nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel ; in  the  meantune  grate  some 
crumbs  of  bread  ; as  soon  as  the  mixture  boils,  put  in  the  crumbs,  and  boil  as 
fast  as  possible,  until  of  a sufficient  thickness,  but  not  too  thick  for  drinking ; or 
substitute  a little  rum  and  fresh  butter  for  the  wine. 

POTTED  BEEF.  This  maybe  prepared  as  follows Take  cold  boiled 
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beef,  the  lean  part  of  tlie  round  is  the  preferable  part,  remove  all  the  skinny 
parts ; mince  it  fine,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  a little  fresh  butter,  until 
it  becomes  quite  smooth,  seasoning  it  with  nutmeg,  hlack  pepper,  cayenne,  a 
little  mace,  and  salt,  if  necessary ; press  it  very  closely  into  small  flat  pots ; 
clarify  some  fresh  butter,  and  pour  over  the  top,  and  when  cold,  paper  it  over, 
as  you  would  jams  or  jellies,  but  omitting  the  brandy. 

POUND  CAKE.  Take  a table-spoonful  of  mixed  mace  and  cinnamon, 
twice  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  and  having  pounded  and  sifted  it, 
add  thereto  a nutmeg  grated ; sift  a pound  of  flour  into  a broad  pan  or  a wooden 
bowl,  and  do  the  same  with  a pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  into  a deep 
pan;  into  the  latter,  cut  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  in  small  pieces,  having 
warmed  it  in  a slight  degree  before  the  fire,  if  the  weather  is  very  cold ; stir 
the  butter  and  sugar  together,  with  a stick,  until  they  are  very  light  and 
white,  and  look  like  cream ; next  take  ten  eggs,  and  heat  them  in  a broad, 
shallow  pan,  with  a wooden  egg  beater,  or  a whisk,  until  they  are  smooth,  and 
of  the  consistence  of  a boiled  custard ; then  take  the  pan  having  the  butter  and 
sugar  in  it,  and  add  half  a glass  of  wine,  half  a glass  of  brandy,  and  half  a glass 
of  rose  water,  stirring  all  the  time ; after  which  put  in,  gradually,  twelve  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon,  and  the  sifted  spice ; this  having  been  done,  stir  the  egg 
and  the  flour  alternately  with  the  butter  and  sugar,  a handful  of  flour  and 
about  two  spoonfuls  of  the  egg,  beating  all  the’  time,  and  when  all  is  in,  stir 
very  hard  for  about  ten  minutes ; butter  a large  tin  pan,  or  a cake  mould  with 
an  open  tube  rising  from  the  middle,  and  into  this  put  the  mixture,  as  evenly 
as  possible ; bake  it  in  a moderately  warm  oven,  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Wlien  supposed  to 
be  nearly  done,  thrust  a twig  or  a wooden  skewer  into  it,  down  to  the  bottom. 
If  it  come  out  clean  and  dry,  the  cake  is  almost  baked;  and  when  quite  done, 
it  will  shrink  from  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  cease  making  a noise ; the  coals  of 
the  oven  should  then  be  withdrawn,  and  the  cake  be  left  in  the  oven  to  cool 
gradually.  It  may  be  iced  when  hot  or  cold. 

SOUPS.  Mrs.  Rundell,  in  her  “ Domestic  Cookery,”  a work  of  great 
merit,  makes  the  following  observations  on  soup-making : — 

“ The  method  of  making  good  and  economical  soup  is  exceedingly  essential ; 
and  as  the  stock  may  frequently  be  produced  without  the  purchase  of  meat 
employed  solely  for  the  purpose,  and  not  fit  to  bo  sent  to  table  afterwards, 
housekeepers  will  do  well  to  attend  very  closely  to  this  branch  of  the  culinary  art. 

“ The  water  in  which  beef  or  pork  has  been  boiled,  is  generally  too  salt  to 
make  good  soup,  and  a third,  or  at  most  half,  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose ; 
that  in  which  a leg  of  mutton  has  been  boiled  will  only  require  some  small 
additions  to  be  formed  into  excellent  soup ; the  same  may  he  said  of  a neck  of 
mutton ; and  the  liquor  from  a calf’s  head  merely  needs  flavouring ; since  if 
the  bones  be  added  when  the  meat  is  sufficiently  done,  they  will  produce  a stiff 
jelly,  and  make  quite  sufficient  soup  for  a small  family,  even  when  only  lialf  a 
head  has  been  boiled. 


The  English  taste  is  m favour  of  strong,  rich,  and  highly-flavom-ed  soups, 
but  these  may  be  judiciously  varied  by  others  of  a plainer  description— broths 
rather  than  soups,  containing  only  the  pure  juices  of  the  meat,  seasoned  merely 
^ thickened  at  all,  using  bread,  or  rice,  or  vermicelli 

boups  of  this  description,  for  which  several  receipts  will  be  given,  if  taken 
occasionally,  will  be  found  an  excellent  preventive  against  the  ills  contracted 
by  what  IS  called_  high  living,  and  will  prevent  the  appetite  from  becoming 
vitiated,  and  craving  for  constant  excitement.  ° 

“A  common  camp  kettle  will  be  found  an  excellent  utensil  for  makinir 
soup,  as  the  lid  is  heavy,  and  will  keep  in  the  steam.  An  earthen  pipkin  if  of 
a long  and  narrow  make,  widening  a little  in  the  centre,  is  also  a good,’ per- 
haps one  of  the  best  vessels  for  soups ; and  soup  may  be  made  in  a jar  covL-ed 
vvith  paste,  or  folds  of  brown  paper,  and  sent  to  the  oven.  It  is  always  desir- 
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“ The  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  merely  boiled,  may  be  converted 
into  good  soup  by  frying  vegetables  in  butter,  and  adding  them.  Soup  is 
thickened,  and  the  grease,  should  there  be  any,  neutralized  (that  is,  absorbed) 
by  mixing  from  a tea-spoonful  to  a tea-cupful  of  flour,  according  to  the  <iuan- 
tity,  with  a little  water,  very  smoothly,  fonning  it  at  first  into  a paste,  and 
then  adding  the  soup  by  degrees  in  a basin  until  it  becomes  thin ; the  portion 
thus  prepared  must  then  be  mixed  with  the  whole,  and  boiled  up,  or  otherwise 
there  will  be  a raw  taste  from  the  flour.  This  operation  requires  skill  and 
judgment,  for  the  presence  of  the  Hour  should  never  be  detected;  clear  gravy 
soup  must  on  no  account  have  any  flour  put  into  it,  as  it  would  spoil  the  trans- 
parency. Wlien  soup  is  not  rich  enough,  and  is  not  to  be  served  up  with  vege- 
tables, mix  a piece  of  butter  with  flour  into  a paste,  using  only  as  much  Hour 
as  will  prevent  the  butter  from  oiling,  and  taking  care  to  incorporate  it  very 
completely ; then  put  the  butter  into  a small  saucepan,  adding  gradually  some 
of  the  soup,  and  then  pour  it  into  the  soup-kettle,  and  boil  it  all  together. 
Soup  which  has  been  made  with  vegetables  will  not  keep  so  long  as  that  which 
is  composed  solely  of  meat. 

“ Soup  must  not  on  any  account  be  put  by  in  metal  of  any  kind,  but  poured 
into  a freshly  scalded  earthen  pan,  and,  if  kept  longer  than  a day,  changed  into 
a clean  vessel,  scalded  for  the  purpose.  If  colouring  should  be  necessary,  the 
common  browning  may  be  used ; fHed  onions  will  also  materially  assist  in 
giving  a fine  brown  colour  to  soup.  The  crust  of  a loaf  of  bread  stewed  in  the 
soup,  thickens  and  renders  it  more  wholesome,  and  when  taken  out  will  be 
found  light,  palatable,  and  nourishing  to  an  invalid.  When  -wdne  is  put  into" 
soup,  it  should  not  be  added  until  nearly  the  last  thing ; thus  a glass  of  ^^■me 
■will  go  as  far  in  flavonrmg  a soup,  as  a pint  stewed  down  from  the  commencement. 

Ketchups,  sauces,  such  as  soy,  anchovy,  &c.,  should  only  be  put  into  weak 
soups  which  require  to  have  some  flavour  imparted  to  them ; there  is,  however, 
an  agreeable  acid,  as  well  as  a delicacy  in  Harvey’s  sauce,  which  renders  it  an 
exception,  English  cooks  seldom  giving  to  their  dishes  the  advantage  of  a slight 
acid  judiciously  combined  Avith  other  things.  Soups  also,  like  that  made  fi"om 
calf’s  head,  cow-heel,  &c.,  which  are  rich,  but  flavourless,  will  bear  the  addi- 
tion of  sauces,  when  other  relishing  articles  are  not  at  hand ; but,  generally 
speaking,  common  English  cooks  are  too  much  addicted  to  the  indiscruuinate 
use  of  ketchups  and  sauces.  The  castors  are  the  proper  places  for  these  things, 
since  they  may  be  added  by  the  parties  fond  of  high  flavours ; a small  quantity 
occasionally,  however,  will  be  found  advantageous,  but  they  should  by  no 
means  preponderate. 

“ Meat  for  soup  should  never  be  drowned  at  first  in  water,  but  put  into  the 
kettle  with  a very  small  quantity  and  a piece  of  butter,  merely  to  keep  the 
meat  from  burning  until  the  juices  are  extracted  ; by  this  means  a single  pound 
will  afford  better  and  richer  soup  than  treble  the  qmmtity  saturated  with  cold 
water.  Bouilli  beef  is  rendered  very  rich  and  palatable,  though  a considerable 
quantity  of  soup  may  be  made  from  it,  by  being  stewed  at  first  in  a little  but- 
ter and  its  own  juices.  Soup  may  be  cleared  by  putting  the  whites  of  one  or 
two  eggs  in  it  while  being  warmed  up,  and  as  it  begins  to  melt ; then  boil  the 
whole  gently  together,  and  run  the  liquor  through  a jelly  bag.” 

The  following  on  soups  and  gravies,  under  the  head  of  general  directions,  is 
from  the  same  source  : — 

“ \VTien  there  is  any  fear  of  gravy  meat  being  spoiled  before  it  is  wanted, 
season  well,  and  fry  it  lightly,  which  will  preserve  it  two  da}-s  longer ; but  the 
gravy  is  best  when  the  juices  are  fresh. 

‘‘  NVhen  soups  or  gravies  arc  to  be  put  l>y,  let  them  ho  chaiigyil  every  day 
into  fresh  scalded  pans.  Whatever  has  vegetables  boiled  in  it  is  apt  to  turn 
sour  sooner  than  the  juices  of  meat.  Never  keep  any  gravy  &c.  in  metal. 

“ When  fat  remains  on  any  soup,  a tca-cupiul  of  flour  and  water  mixed 
riuite  smooth,  and  boiled  in  it,  will  take  it  oft.  _ 

“ If  richness  or  greater  consistency'  bo  wanted,  a good  lumji  (>f  butter  mixed 
with  flour,  and  boiled  in  the  soup,  will  give  either  ot  these  qualities. 

“ Long  boiling  is  necessary  to  give  the  lull  flavour  of  the  ingredients,  there- 
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fore  time  showkl  be  allowed  for  soups  and  gravies ; and  they  are  best  if  made 

the  day  before  they  are  wanted.  _ , i 

“ Soups  and  gi-avies  are  far  better  when  the  meat  is  put  at  the  bottom  ot  tne 
pan,  and  stewed,  and  the  herbs,  roots,  &c.  with  butter,  than  when  water  is  put 
to  the  meat  at  first;  and  the  gravy  that  is  drawn  from  the  meat  should  be 
almost  dried  up  before  the  water  is  put  to  it.  Do  not  use  the  sediments  ot 
gravies  &c.  that  have  stood  to  be  cold.  When  onions  are  strong,  boil  a turnip 
with  them,  if  for  sauce  ; this  will  make  them  mild.  ^ v u 

If  soups  or  gravies  are  too  wealc,  do  not  cover  them  in  boiling,  that  the 
watery  particles  may  evaporate.” 

On  stock  for  soups,  Mrs.  Rundell  says “ Ox-cheek,  shin  or  leg  of  beet, 
make  an  excellent  stock  for  soups.  Break  the  bone,  and  cut  the  meat  in  pieces ; 
add  to  it  a piece  of  lean  bacon,  or  ham,  or  the  bones  of  either ; the  proportion 
of  the  former  should  be  a pound  and  a half  to  seven  pounds  of  the  beef.  Place 
the  meat  in  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  with  a piece  of  butter ; draw  out  the 
gravy  very  gently,  and  allow  it  nearly  to  dry  in  again ; then  add  the  water 
poured  boiling  upon  it,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion  or  two  with  a 
clove  stuck  in  them;  place  the  pan  by  the  fire  to  simmer  for  about  four  hours ; 
the  time,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  quantity;  twelve  pounds  of  meat  will 
take  at  least  ten  hours.  The  stock  for  white  soups  should  be  made  of  scrag,  or 
of  knuckle  of  veal,  ox-heel,  or  calf’s  head,  with  any  small  quantity  of  dark 
meat,  and  ham  bones;  an  old  fowl  will  also  be  found  a very  desirable  addition, 
and  in  making  stock  of  any  kind,  the  legs,  heads  of  fowls,  turkeys,  and  all  sorts 
of  trimmings,  may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  A sheep’s  head  will  make 
excellent  stock  ; have  it  beautifully  cleaned,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a little 
water,  and  when  it  is  heated  through,  fill  up  the  pot ; when  it  is  sufliciently 
tender,  take  it  up,  remove  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  return  the  bones  into 
the  broth,  adding  ’ onion,  sweet  herbs,  &c.,  as  before  directed.  Stew  these 
bones  for  several  hours  longer ; and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  it  will  be  found  a 
jelly,  and  will  form  the  basis  of  every  kind  of  soup  or  sauce.  When  a large 
quantity  of  any  butcher’s  meat  is  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the  family,  the 
joints  will  require  trimming ; take  all  the  parings,  adding  a slice  or  two  of 
b.acon,  beef,  or  mutton  bones,  onions,  herbs,  a few  slices -of  carrot,  peppei',  salt, 
&c. ; put  a piece  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  cover  it  closely,  and  put  it 
over  a slow  fire  for  a few  minutes,  shaking  the  saucepan  occasionally ; then  pour 
in  boiling  water,  covering  the  meat  to  the  depth  of  some  inches ; and  let  it 
stew  until  it  is  rich ; then  put  it  aside ; when  cold,  take  off  the  fat.  The 
weighing  pieces,  which  butchers  in  the  country  send  in  with  the  superior  joints 
of  meat,  answer  admirably  for  stock.  Put  into  a sfowpan,  a piece  of  beef,  a 
piece  of  veal,  or,'what  will  be  more  economical,  an  old  fowl,  some  slices  of  ham 
or  bacon,  and  all  the  frimmings  of  meat  that  can  be  obtained ; add  to  these 
materials,  where  such  things  are  abundant,  an  old  partridge,  grouse,  or  other 
game,  which  may  not  be  .sufficiently  young  and  tender  for  the  spit ; put  a 
little  'warm  (not  boiling)  water  to  it,  just  enough  to  cover  half  the  meat,  and 
stew  very  gently  over  a slow  fire,  or  steam  apparatus ; when  the  top  piece  is 
done  through,  cover  the  meat  with  boiling  water,  or  broth,  should  it  be  re- 
quired to  glaze,  and  season  noth  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  and  chives,  a 
clove,  a small  bit  of  bay-leaf,  a little  salt,  and  some  trimmings  of  mushrooms, 
if  they  are  to  be  had;  stew  all  together  until  the  juices  are  drawn  from  the 
meat ; skim  off  the  fat,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  a tammy.  This  stock 
may  be  reduced  to  a.glaze  by  boiling  it  down  to  the  proper  consistence,  or  it 
may  be  converted  into  fine  white  sauce,  by  adding  a sufficient  quantity  of 
flour  and  cream  thoroughly  incorporated — for  white  sauce  there  must  be  no 
pepper  in  the  stock — and  a very  small  quantity  of  flour  in  proportion  to  the 
cream.  This  need  not  be  an  expensive  preparation,  if  care  be  taken  to  make  it 
at  a time  when  the  materials  are  at  hand.” 

Or,  according  to  the  same  authority,  stock  may  be  made  as  follows  : “ Take 

any  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  or  fowl,  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  a deep  saucepan  with  a close  cover,  the  beef  at  the  bottom  the 
mutton  upon  it,  a piece  of  lean  bacon,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  some  whole 
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popper,  Ijliick  and  white,  and  a largo  onion  sliced,  with  the  white  meat  at  the 
top ; cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes, 
shaking  the  pan ; then  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  rather  more 
than  cover  the  meat ; stow  gently  for  eight  hours ; then  put  in  two  anchovies 
chopped,  and  seasoned  with  salt  to  the  taste;  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  pre- 
serve it  for  use.  If  properly  made,  this  gravy  will  become  a rich  jelly,  a piece 
of  which  may  bo  cut  off  when  sauce  is  wanted.  English  private  families  do 
not  make  sufficient  use  of  sheep’s-heads,  sheep’s-trotters,  and  cow-heel ; all 
these  afford  very  strong  jelly,  and  the  proper  flavour  may  be  given  by  the  judi- 
cious addition  of  beef,  game,  ham,  &c.  Some  economical  persons  purchase 
bones  of  the  butcher,  and  by  stewing  them  many  hours,  procure  an  excellent 
stock ; and  families  to  whom  expense  is  an  object  will  do  well  to  make  the 
experiment.  Scrag  of  veal  will  answer  all  the  purpose  of  the  knuckle.” 

TOMATA.  In  addition  to  the  mode  of  preparing  this  fruit  for  a sauce,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — Place 
them  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  an  American  reflecting  oven,  for  a few  minutes  be- 
fore the  fire,  adding  a little  vinegar.  When  they  are  warmed  through,  the 
rind  is  peeled  off  easily,  if  it  be  preferred  to  do  so.  In  this  way  they  may  be 
eaten  with  every  description  of  roast  meat.  Himdreds  of  persons  would,  no 
doubt,  use  the  tomata,  if  they  were  made  acquainted  with  this  simple  method 
of  preparing  them,  and  wdth  their  use  as  a purifier  of  the  blood. 

TRIFLE.  To  prepare  this,  take  two  ounces  of  blanched  sweet  almonds, 
and  one  ounce  of  blanched  bitter  almonds,  and  pound  them  to  a smooth  paste, 
adding,  as  you  pound  them,  a little  rose  water ; take  two  lemons,  and  grate  the 
peels,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  a saucer ; four  small  sponge  cakes,  or  Naples’ 
biscuit,  and  eight  or  more  macaroons,  must  next  be  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  be  mixed  with  the  almonds,  and  the  mixture  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  bowl ; grate  a nutmeg  over  this,  and  throw  in  the  peel  and  juice  of  the 
lemons ; to  the  whole  add  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  mixed  with  half  a gill  of 
brandy,  and  let  the  mixture  remain  until  the  cakes  are  dissolved,  when  it  may 
be  stirred  a little  ; to  a quart  of  cream,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  and  a glass  of  noyeau,  and  head  with  a whisk  till  it  stands  alone ; 
as  the  froth  rises,  take  it  off  with  a spoon,  and  lay  it  on  a sieve,  with  a large 
dish  under  it,  to  drain  ; then  take  the  cream  that  has  drained  into  the  dish, 
and  pour  it  back  into  the  pan  with  the  rest,  the  whole  being  beaten  over  again ; 
tills  being  done,  set  the  cream  in  a cool  place ; have  now  a pint  of  rich  liaked 
custard,  made  of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  cold,  and  pour  it  into  the  bowl  upon  the 
dissolved  cakes,  and  when  the  cream  is  cold,  pour  that  in  also,  heaping  it  high 
in  the  centre  ; a layer  of  fruit,  jelly,  or  of  well  preserved  fruit,  may  be  put  in 
between  the  custard  and  the  frothed  cream,  if  that  be  preferred. 

TWELFTH  CAKE.  To  make  this  species  of  cake,  take  the  following  in- 
gredients, and  use  them  as  directed : — Seven  pmmds  of  fine  flour,  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  seven  pounds  of  currants,  well  washed,  and  rubbed 
dry  in  a clean  cloth,  two  large  nutmegs  grated,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  pounded  to  a fine  powder,  a pound  of  sifted  lump 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  .sixteen  and  the  whites  of  tw'elve  eggs,  and  a pint  and  a half 
of  the  very  best  distiller’s  yeast ; warm  as  much  cream  as  will  wet  this  mass, 
and  add  as  much  sweet  Malmsey,  or  mountain  wine,  as  will  give  it  the  con- 
sistence of  batter ; beat,  not  too  fine,  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  bleached ; rub 
them  with  some  of  the  sweet  wine  and  orange-flower  water ; then  add,  and 
beat  also,  half  a pound  each  of  candied  lemon,  citron,  and  oraiige  peel ; lot  the 
whole  be  well  mixed,  and  put  the  cake  into  a hoop,  with  a thick  jKiste  of  liour 
and  water  under  it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bottom  from  scorching.  Ice  it  the 
morhent  it  is  drawn  from  the  oven. 

WOODCOCKS.  A correspondent  states  that  the  rortuguese  mode  of 
roasting  woodcocks,  cither  larded,  or  with  a thin  slice  of  fat  bacon  skewered 
over  the  breast,  adds  much  to  their  flavour,  while  it  prevents  the  bird  from 
being  dried  up. 
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Aberdeen  haddocks,  98 

Ablutions,  utility  of,  in  warm  climates,  394 

Abortion,  treatment  of,  332 

Abscess,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  331 

Accouchement,  treatment  of  after  pains,  335 

Acetic  acid,  5 

Acid,  prussic,  remedies  for  an  overdose  of, 
332 

stains,  bow  to  remove  them,  232 

Acids,  various  kinds,  5 

, poisonous,  antidotes  for,  184 

, refrigerant  remedies,  373 

Acidity  on  the  stomach,  removed  by  lime 
water,  143 

Acidulation,  mode  of  effecting  it,  5 
Adulteration  of  flour,  how  to  detect  it,  110 
Adder,  bite  of  an,  treatment  of  wound,  334 
Aerometer,  the,  uses  of,  12 
After  pains,  treatment  of,  335 
Air,  component  parts  of,  5 ; essential  to 
health,  6 ; change  of,  ib. ; modes  of  cor- 
recting impure  air,  ih. 

, infected,  means  of  purifying,  334,  393 

Aitch-bone  of  beef,  instructions  for  carving, 
50 

Alabaster,  how  to  clean,  431 
Alamode  beef,  how  to  make  it,  17 
Albumen,  the  white  of  an  egg,  7 ; quality 
of,  ib.  ; various  uses  of,  ib. 

Aliments,  various  kinds  of,  7 ; qualities  and 
effects  of,  ib. ; digestible  and  indigestible, 
ib. 

Alkali  stains,  how  to  remove,  232 
Alkaline  poisons,  antidotes  for,  184 
Alkennes,  how  to  make,  144 
Almonds,  how  to  blanch,  30 
, milk  of,  9 

, preser\'ed,  9 ; two  kinds  of,  ib. ; 

qualities  of,  ib. 

Almond-biscuits,  26 

cakes,  41 

cheese-cakes,  169 

custard,  72 

fritters,  175 

oil,  method  of  making,  162 

paste,  how  to  make,  166 

pudding,  how  to  make,  431 

Alum,  a powerful  antiputrescent,  9 
Ambigu,  a mode  of  French  repast,  9 
3 h 


Anchovies,  directions  for  preparing,  93 
Anchovy  sauce,  spurious,  93 
Andocilles,  directions  for  making,  191 
Angelica,  properties  and  growth  of,  9 ; how 
to  preserve  it,  ib. ; angelica-ratafia,  ib. 
Angel’s  water,  how  to  make,  264 
Animal  food,  nourishment  in,  109 
Anisette,  how  to  make  it,  145 

de  Bordeaux,  146 

Antiputrescents,  various  kinds  of,  9,  91 
'Apoplectic  persons,  advice  to,  336 
Apoplexy,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  335; 
causes  of,  ib. 

Appetite,  canine,  treatment  of,  343 
Apples,  an  agreeable  fruit,  9 ; their  medi- 
cinal qualities,  10  ; mode  of  preparing  raw 
apples  for  weak  stomachs,  ib.  ; the  juice 
of,  converted  into  an  agreeable  drink,  ib. ; 
modes  of  preserving  them  for  winter,  ib., 
and  11 

, buttered,  how  to  prepare,.  10 

, compote  of,  1 1 

Apple-puddings,  174 

cakes,  174 

dumplings,  174 

fritters,  174 

tarts,  how  to  make,  1 67 

, French  method,  1 68 

jeUy,  mode  of  preparing,  10 

marmalade,  how  to  make  it,  10 

paste,  preparation  of,  10 

charlotte,  how  to  make,  168 

sauce,  how  to  make,  219 

Apricots,  a fine  fruit  for  invalids,  1 1 

preserved  in  brandy,  1 1 

, marmalade  of,  1 1 

, preserved,  12 

Apricot  ratafia,  1 1 

jeUy,  11 

paste,  11 

compote,  11 

fritters,  175 

wine,  how  to  make,  329 

Arnott’s,  Dr.,  stoves,  125 
Arrack,  improved  by  age,  12 
Arrowroot,  a fine  vegetable  diet,  12  ; various 
qualities  of,  ib. ; brandy  or  sherry  to  be 
added  to  it,  when  taken  by  invalids,  ih. ; 
how  to  boil  if,  13 
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Arrowroot  jelly,  12 

cream,  12 

pudding,  172 

Arsenic,  antidotes  for,  184,  397 
Artesian  wells,  2G1 

Artichokes,  various  kinds  of,  13  ; modes  of 
growing  and  dressing  them,  ib. 

, bottoms  and  chesnuts,  to  pickle, 

180 

Asparagus,  its  qualities,  13;  howto  prepare 
the  extract,  14  ; various  modes  of  cooking 
it,  ib. ; how  to  preserve  it,  ib. 

Asses’  milk,  a medicinal  diet,  149 
Asthma,  causes  and  treatment  of,  336  ; cher- 
vil, a remedy  for,  57 ; sometimes  miti- 
gated by  smoking,  242 
Atrophy,  causes  and  treatment  of,  337 

Bachelor’s  lunch,  how  to  prepare  it,  14 
Bacon,  directions  for  curing,  189 

, pressed,  189 

Bahn  tea,  14 

wine,  how  to  make,  327 

Banbury  cakes,  41 

Barberries,  preserved  or  pickled,  14,  180 
Bark,  a powerful  antiputrescent,  9 
Barley  sugar,  how  to  make,  236 

water,  how  to  make  it,  15 

Bath,  shower,  expedient  for,  15 
Baths,  promotive  of  health,  15 ; medicated, 
ib. ; shower  and  vapour,  ib.,  and  16 
Bathing,  utility  of,  in  warm  climates,  394 
Batter  puddings,  171 
Baume  humain,  how  to  make  it,  145 
Bavaroise,  a French  mixture,  1 6 
Beans,  various  kinds,  and  modes  of  cooking 
them,  16 
Beauty  bath,  1 5 
Bechamel  sauce,  219 
Bed,  directions  for  warming  the,  257 
Bee-hives,  directions  for  selecting,  23 
Beef,  a wholesome  aliment,  16 

, boUed,  18 

, salted,  how  to  cook  it,  1 8 

, potted,  how  to  prepare,  436 

, en  miroton,  17 

olives,  17 

steak,  17 

, fillet  of,  1 8 

, Italian,  17 

, entrecote  of,  1 8 

, roast  fillet  of,  larded,  18 

, Hamburg,  how  to  prepare  it,  18 

, hunting,  18 

, loss  of  weight  in  cooking  it,  18 

, how  to  roast,  19 

, smoked,  19 

soup,  plain,  224 

tea,  how  to  make,  225 

Beef-steak  pie,  1 7 
pudding,  17 

Beer,  various  kinds  of,  20  ; properties  of,  as 
an  ordinary  beverage,  ib. ; directions  for 
brewing,  21,  35  ; component  parts  of,  ib. ; 
preservation  of,  ib. ; French  beers,  ib. 
Beer-cellar,  directions  for  constructing  it,  54 
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Bees,  management  of,  22 ; treatment  of  a 
sting  from,  25 
Beetles,  hosv  to  kill,  431 
Beet-root,  directions  for  pickling,  181 

, used  for  the  production  of  sugar, 

26 

, preparation  of,  431 

Belly,  dropsy  of,  treatment  of,  354 
Belly-ache,  dry,  treatment  of,  356 
Bile,  currants,  a corrective  of,  76 
Bilious  cholic,  treatment  of,  347 
“Biscuits,  various  kinds  of,  26 
Biscuit  custard,  72 
Bishop,  a favourite  beverage,  28 
Bitter  almonds,  9 

Bitters,  use  of,  as  a stomachic,  28  ; mode  of 
preparing,  29 

Black  beetles,  how  to  destroy,  431 
Blackberries,  used  for  puddings,  29 
Blackberry  jam,  how  to  make,  432 
Black  butter,  how  to  make,  219 
Black-cock,  how  to  dress,  112 
Black  currant  lozenges,  147 

wine,  318 

^ paste,  7 6 

Black  puddings,  190 

Blacking,  manufacture  of,  29  ; directions  for 
purchasing,  ib. ; directions  for  making,  30 
Bladder,  inflammation  of,  338 
Blanching,  30 

Blancmange!-,  various  kinds  of,  30  ; fritters, 
175 

Bleeding  from  the  nose,  339 
Blindness  in  the  night,  causes  and  treatment 
of,  340 

Blood,  spitting  of,  causes  and  treatment  of, 
416 

, vomiting  of,  causes  and  treatment 

of,  423 

Blotched  face,  remedies  for,  332,  365 
Boiled  beef,  scarcely  known  on  the  conti- 
nent, 18 

beef,  sauce  for,  219 

Boots  and  shoes,  varnish  for,  246 
Borax,  a powerful  antiputrescent,  9 
Bordeaux  cakes,  41 
Bouillon  gras,  or  stock,  226 
Bouillon  maigre,  how  to  make,  229 
Brandy,  purity  of  French,  30  ; diluted  with 
water,  forms  a wholesome  beverage,  ib. ; 
useful  if  taken  in  tea,  ib. ; how  to  test  its 
strength,  31  ; English,  ib.-,  a remedy  for 
wounds,  ib. ; for  weali  eyes,  ib. 

Brash,  water,  causes  and  treatment  of,  423 

, weaning,  symptoms  and  treatment 

of,  424 

Brass,  to  clean,  31 

Brawn,  directions  for  making,  188,  189 
Bread,  how  to  make  it,  31  ; comparative 
nourishment  afforded,  by  fine  and  coarse, 
ib. ; sometimes  made  bitter  by  the  yeast 
introduced,  32 

, brown,  33 

, economical,  33 

, household,  33 

, Italian,  34 
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Bread,  Manlieim,  34 

, potato,  34 

sauce,  how  to  make,  219 

Bread  and  butter  puddings,  173 
Breakfast  cakes,  41 
Bream,  modes  of  cooking,  93 
Breast,  cancer  of,  treatment  of,  342 
Breeding  of  rabbits,  199 
Brewing,  directions  for,  21,  35 

, ingredients  used  in,  192 

Bride  cake,  how  to  make,  432 
BriU,  directions  for  cooking,  93 
Brioche  cakes,  41 

fritters,  175 

Bristol  hot  well  waters,  352 
Broccoli,  growing  of,  37 
Broths,  how  to  make — calf’s  light’s  broth — 
fowl  broth,  230 ; mutton  broth — sheep’s 
head  broth — veal  broth,  231.  See  Soups. 
Bronze,  how  to  remove  stains  from,  232 
Brown  bread,  33 

sauce,  how  to  make,  219 

Brushes,  mode  of  cleaning,  37 

Brussels  sprouts,  how  to  boil,  40 

Bugs,  modes  of  destroying  them,  37,  432  ; 

method  for  treating  the  bite  of,  37 
Bullock’s  heart,  how  to  cook,  18 
Burns,  modes  of  treating  them,  7,  37,  341 
Burnt  cream,  7 0 

Butter,  uses  of,  38  ; much  eaten  in  France, 
ib. ; how  to  make  it,  ib. ; process  of  salt- 
ing it,  39  ; method  of  preserving,  ib.,  192 

j prices  of,  in  France,  v 

Buttered  biscuits,  28 

Buttermilk,  modes  of  preparing  it,  39 

puddings,  172 

Cabbages,  varieties  of,  39  j directions  for 
growing,  40 ; how  to  boil  them,  ib. ; to 
mash  with  cream,  41 ; directions  for 
pickling,  181 

Cakes,  cautions  relative  to  eating,  41;  di- 
rections for  making  various  kinds  ; Al- 
mond cake,  small  almond  cakes,  42 ; 
almond  cheese,  169  ; Banbury  cakes, 
Bordeaux  cakes,  breakfast  cakes,  42 ; 
bride  cake,  brioche,  caraway  cakes,  ib. ; 
christening  cake,  432  ; cocoa-nut  cheese- 
cakes, 169  ; common  cakes,  42  ; cheese- 
cakes, 169  ; cream  cakes,  croquants,  rich 
currant  cake,  darioles,  Dutch  cakes,  eco- 
nomical cakes,  family  plum  cakes,  feuil- 
lantines,  42  ; frost  or  icing  for  cakes,  ib. ; 
French  cakes,  33 ; gautfres,  gauffre  aux 
pistaches,  German  cakes,  German  gautfres, 
girdle  cakes,  honey  cakes,  iced  cakes, 
Italian  gauffres,  Kentish  cakes,  43 ; 
cake  en  losange,  Lancashire  cakes,  43  ; 
lemon  cheese,  169 ; meringues,  Na- 
vaiTe  cakes,  43 ; orange  flower  cakes, 
pistachio  cakes,  cake  de  plomb,  plum 
cakes,  Portuguese  cakes,  potato  cakes, 
poupelin,  queen  cakes,  44 ; raspberry 
cakes,  rice  cakes,  45,  169  ; rich  cakes, 
rock  currant  cakes,  cake  souffle  a la 
rose,  rout  cakes,  cake  a la  royale. 


Savoy  cakes,  45  ; Scotch  cakes,  seed  cakes, 
seraglio  cakes,  Shrewsbury  cakes,  sponge 
cakes,  Sussex  cakes,  sweet  cakes,  tea 
cakes,  royal  tea  cakes,  Tipperary  seed 
cakes,  46 ; twelfth  cake,  440 ; Victoria 
cakes,  rich  wine  cakes,  wafers,  47 
Calf’s  brains,  how  to  cook,  251 

ears,  how  to  cook,  251 

feet, directions  for  frying,  251 ; stew- 
ing, 252 

head,  directions  for  cooking,  253  ; 

directions  for  carving  it,  50 

head  broth,  230 

liver,  directions  for  preparing,  252 

pluck,  directions  for  preparing,  253 

sweetbread,  directions  for  cooking, 

253 

tongues,  how  to  prepare,  253 

Cambridge  drink,  47 
Camp  pudding,  170 

Camphor,  useful  to  keep  away  insects,  47  ; 
a remedy  in  cholera,  ib. ; used  as  a den- 
trifice,  ib. ; a powerful  antiputrescent,  9. 
Cancer,  treatment  of,  341. 

Candles,  remarks  on  the  use  of,  142 

artificial  wax  for,  266 

made  of  flour  of  chesnuts  and  tal- 
low, 57 

Canine  appetite,  how  to  treat  it,  343 
Capers,  how  to  preserve  them,  47 
Caper  sauce,  how  to  prepare,  219 
Capillaire,  mode  of  preparing  it,  47 
Capon,  directions  for  roasting,  47 
Capsicums,  directions  for  pickling,  181 
Carageen  moss,  its  medicinal  qualities,  151 
Caraway  seed,  recommended  for  dyspepsia, 
48  ; directions  for  growing,  ib. 

cakes,  41 

Carbanza  pea,  48 

Cardoon,  directions  for  growing,  48 
Carbonate  of  iron,  mixed  with  chocolate,  62 
Carolina  snow  balls,  174 
Carp,  directions  for  choosing  and  cooking, 
93 

Carpets,  directions  for  cleaning,  48 
Carrot  puddings,  172 

soup,  how  to  make,  229 

Carrots,  qualities  of,  48 ; directions  for  grow- 
ing, 49  ; modes  of  cooking,  ib. 

, marmalade  of,  432 

Carving,  utility  of  the  art,  49  ; instructions 
for,  50 ; aitch  bone  of  beef,  round  of  beef, 
sirloin  of  beef,  calf’s  head,  duck,  fish, 
fowls,  ib. ; goose,  ham,  hares,  fore  quarter 
of  lamb,  haunch  of  mutton,  leg  of  mut- 
ton, 51 ; saddle  of  mutton,  shoulder  of 
mutton,  pheasant,  partridge,  pigeons,  suck- 
ing pig,  leg  of  pork,  rabbit,  turkey,  breast 
of  veal,  fillet  of  veal,  haunch  of  venison,  52 
Catalepsy,  causes  and  treatment  of,  343 
Catarrh,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
of,  344 

Catsup,  mushroom,  153 
Cauliflower,  directions  for  growing,  52; 
how  to  boil  and  preserve  it,  53  ; to  pickle. 
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Caviar,  how  to  prepai’e  it,  53 
Cayenne,  remarks  on,  179 

, a gargle  for  sore  throats,  118 

Celery,  medical  properties  of,  53 ; varieties 
of,  ib. ; directions  for  growing,  ih. ; fried, 
ib. 

fritters,  how  to  make,  53 

in  imitation  of  preserved  ginger,  54 

salad,  54 

stewed,  54 

Cervelas,  how  to  make,  191 

, Italian,  191 

Chafing,  in  infants,  treatment  of,  363 
Champagne,  mode  of  bottling  and  prepar- 
ing, 283 

, imitations  of,  283 

Charcoal,-manufacture  of,  54  ; its  powder  a 
powerful  anti-putrescent,  55 ; will  give 
the  appearance  of  age  to  new  red  wines, 
ib. ; preparation  of  animal  charcoal,  ib. ; 
useful  as  a tooth-powder,  ib. 

stoves  unwholesome,  125 

Cheese,  process  of  making  it,  55  ; methods 
of  improving  it,  57 

, Italian  pork,  190 

made  from  goats’  milk,  149 

cakes,  various  kinds  of,  169 

cake  pudding,  171 

puddings,  173 

prices  of,  in  Paris,  v 

Cherry  tart,  how  to  make,  168 

brandy,  57 

jelly,  57, 

marmalade,  57 

Cherries,  indigestible,  57 ; method  of  in- 
creasing the  growth,  ib. 

, compote  of,  57 

, preserved,  57 

Chervil,  an  aromatic  plant,  57 ; directions 
for  growing  and  using  it,  ib. ; a remedy 
for  external  haemorrhoids  and  asthma,  ib. 
Chesnuts,  modes  of  cooking,  57 
Chest,  dropsy  of,  treatment  of,  355 
Chickens,  directions  for  rearing,  58,  195  ; 

various  modes  of  cooking,  59 
Chicken  broth  bath,  prsecribed  for  invalids, 
15 

soup,  for  colds,  226 

pox,  treatment  of,  346 

Chiccory,  much  cultivated  in  France,  57  ; 
various  uses  of,  58 

Chilblains,  causes  and  treatment  of,  346 
Children,  ulcerations  and  excoriations  in,  363 

, falling  of  the  fundament  in,  366 

, teething  of,  419 

Chili  vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 
Chimneys,  directions  for  cleaning,  60 
China,  a mastic  for,  148 
Cbipolata,  a foreign  ragout,  61 
Chives,  directions  for  growing,  61 
Chloride  of  lime,  uses  of,  143 
Chocolate,  manufacture  of,  61 ; mode  of 
using  it,  ih. ; a wholesome  beverage,  ib. ; 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  iron  with  it,  62  ; 
how  to  judge  of  its  quality,  ib. 

biscuits,  27 

4-14 


Chocolate  cream,  70 
Cholera,  treatment  of,  346 
Cholic,  symptoms,  causes,  and  remedies  for, 
347 

Christening  cake,  how  to  make,  432 
Cibols,  a flavouring  plant,  62 
Cider,  not  wholesome  without  exercise,  62  ; 
directions  for  making,  ib. ; mode  of  mak- 
ing it  in  Guernsey,  ib. ; much  used  in 
Normandy,  10;  wholesome  as  a beverage, 
ib. 

— — vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 
Cinnamon,  a useful  article,  63 ; mode  of  pre- 
paring cinnamon  water,  ib. 

Citric  acid,  a remedy  for  scurvy,  63 
Citron,  candied,  433 

puddings,  171 

Civet  de  Lievre,  1 13 
Clary,  a herb  used  in  cookery,  63 
Clarification,  methods  of,  63 
Cloth,  woollen,  how  to  clean,  165,  222,  258, 
259 

Clothes,  economical  method  of  washing,  257 
Clothing,  prices  of  in  France,  v 
Cloves,  an  aromatic  fruit  used  in  culinary 
preparations,  63 ; water  of,  a fine  sto- 
machic, ib. ; oil  of,  useful  in  cases  of 
toothache,  ib. 

Coals,  a much  cheaper  fuel  than  wood,  63  ; 
gas  made  from,  ib. ; their  effects  on  the 
atmosphere  of  large  cities,  64. 
Cockroaches,  methods  of  destroying,  64 ; 
their  great  tenacity  of  life,  ib. ; often  fatal 
to  cats,  ib. 

Cocoa,  a wholesome  and  nourishing  bever- 
age, 65 

, cream  of,  146 

Cocoa-nut,  cheese  cakes,  169 

puddings,  172 

Cod,  modes  of  cooking,  94 
Coffee,  its  introduction  into  England,  65 ; 
used  as  a medicine,  ib. ; its  qualities  as  a 
beverage,  ib. ; prevents  sleep,  ib. ; modes 
of  drinking  it  in  France,  ib. ; a remedy 
for  poisoning  by  opiates,  ib. ; modes  of 
preparing,  66 

cream,  70 

ice,  128 

Cold,  or  catarrh,  causes  and  treatment  of, 
123,  344 

Cold  cream,  directions  for  making,  67 

Cold  harbour  balls,  27 

Colic,  painters’,  remedy  for,  357 

Collared  mutton,  157 

Colombo  root,  a useful  bitter,  29 

water,  a safe  stimulant,  67 

Compote  of  peaches,  177 
Conger  eel,  best  way  of  dressing,  96 
Conserve  of  peaches,  177 
Consomme,  directions  for  making,  67 
Consumption,  pulmonary,  treatment  of,  406 
Contagion,  means  of  preventing,  393 
Convulsion  in  ehildren,  treatment  of,  348 
Copper,  how  to  clean  it,  31 
Coriander  seed,  uses  of,  67 
Corking,  directions  for,  68 
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Corks,  necessary  to  use  good  ones,  G7 
Corned  leg  of  mutton,  157 
Corpulence,  causes  and  treatment  of,  349 
Cosmetics,  various  descriptions  of,  68 
Costiveness,  how  to  treat  it,  131,  40o 

during  pregnancy,  405 

Cottage  puddings,  173 

soup,  how  to  make,  225 

Cottons,  how  to  clean,  222,  258 
Coughs,  lettuce  juice  a remedy  for,  141 
Cough,  -whooping,  symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  424 

Cowhage,  a remedy  for  worms,  68  ; and  in- 
digestion, ib. 

Cowslip  wine,  how  to  make,  327 
Cray  fish,  various  kinds  of,  95 
Crabs,  shell-fish,  modes  of  preparing,  69 
Cramp,  treatment  of,  349 
of  thighs  and  legs  during  preg- 
nancy, 405 

Cranberry,  method  of  preserving,  69 
Cream,  method  of  procuring  and  preserving, 
69  ; preparations  of,  70 

burnt,  70 

for  fruit  pies,  70 

fritters,  175 

cake,  42 

cheese,  process  of  making,  56 

raspberry,  202 

strawberry,  234  / 

of  noyeau,  146 

Creams,  preparations  of — Chocolate  cream, 
coffee  cream,  creme  en  mousse,  creme 
au  liqueur,  creme  aux  fruits.  Vanilla 
cream,  burnt  cream,  cream  for  fruit  pies, 
honey-comb  cream,  Italian  cream,  70; 
lemon  cream,  Neapolitan  cream,  orange 
cream  without  mould,  ditto  in  mould, 
pink  cream,  raspberry  cream,  strawberry 
cream,  solid  cream,  solid  fruit  cream,  Spa- 
nish cream,  stone  cream,  Swiss  cream, 
71  ; whipt  cream,  72 
Creme  de  Absinthe,  146 

],de  Cacao,  146 

du  Cathay,  166 

aux  fruits,  70 

ala  fleur  d’orange,  145 

imperiale,  146 

de  jasmin,  145 

au  liqueur,  70 

de  Mocha,  146 

eu  mousse,  70 

de  Portugal,  145 

Creozote,  a remedy  for  toothache,  72,  and 
for  sea-sickness,  73;  usefully  adminis- 
tered for  indigestion,  ib. 

Crimp  cod,  95 

Croquants,  how  to  make,  42 
Cruelty  practised  in  the  killing  of  animals, 
137 

Cucumbers,  an  indigestible  plant,  73  ; va- 
rious species  of,  ib. ; directions  for  grow- 
ing, ib. ; pickling,  74  ; directions  for  dress- 
ing, ib. ; various  preparations  of,  ib. 

, preserved,  433 

Cullis  sauce,  how  to  make,  219 


Curasao,  directions  for  making,  145 

distilled,  146 

Curds,  various  compositions  of,  74 
Currants,  a corrective  of  bile,  76 
Curr.mt  tarts,  how  to  make,  167 

cake,  rich,  42 

fritters,  175 

paste,  (black,)  76 

jam,  ib. 

jelly,  ib. 

, compote  of,  ib. 

, syrup  of,  ib. 

■ wine,  317,  320  , 

, unripe,  318 

, white,  320 

, black,  318,  319 

and  raspberry  wine,  319 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 

Currie  powder,  receipts  for  using,  74 

soup,  how- to  make,  225 

Custards,  directions  for  making,  72  ; almond 
custard,  biscuit  custard,  lemon  custard, 
orange  custard,  rice  custard,  ib.  See 
Creams 

Custard  puddings,  173 

Cutaneous  diseases  produced  by  low  diet,  266 

Cuts,  modes  of  treating,  77 

Cutlets,  stuffing  for,  235 

Damson  puddings,  174 

and  raisin  wine,  how  to  make,  328 

Dance  of  St.  Vitus,  treatment  of,  351 
Darioles,  how  to  make,  42 
Dates,  a remedy  for  coughs  and  colds,  77 
Deafness,  causes  and  treatment  of,  351 
Dentifrice,  directions  for  making,  243 

charcoal  powder,  55 

camphor  useful  as,  47 

Dentition,  cantions  as  to  the  looseness  atten- 
dant on,  389 

Detergent  waters,  how  to  make,  265 
Diabetes,  causes  and  cure  of,  352 
Diarrhoea,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
of,  388 

, pomegranates,  a remedy  for,  186 

Diet.  See  Food 

Digestible  and  indigestible  food,  7 
Digestion,  the  process  of,  6,  8,  77 
Digestive  pills,  119 

Dill  seed,  make  a good  carminative,  80 
Dinner,  directions  for  serving,  80 ; descrip- 
tion of  a French,  81 
Disinfecting  liquids,  137 
Distpation,  modes  of  effecting,  82,  145 
Dorc,  or  John  Dory,  96 
Dropsy,  causes  and  treatment  of,  353 
Drunkenness.  See  Intoxication. 

Dry  bellyache,  causes  and  cure  of,  356 
Ducks  and  geese,  management  of,  195 

, modes  of  dressing,  83 

, how  to  carve  it,  50 

Duke  of  Norfolk’s  punch,  197 
Dutch  cake,  how  to  make,  42 

sauce,  how  to  make,  219 

Dyes,  various  kinds  of,  84 
Dyeing,  method  of,  84 
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Dysentery,  causes  and  treatment  of,  357  ; 

pomegranate  a remedy  for,  186 
Dyspepsia,  symptoms  of,  129,  380  ; causes 
and  cure  of,  380 ; directions  to  those 
liable  to  it,  129 ; tonic  lotion  for,  242  ; 
cowhage,  a remedy  for,  68  ; creozote  a use- 
ful remedy  for,  73 ; sometimes  removed 
by  change  of  air,  6 


Ear,  affections  of  the,  351 ; inflammation 
of,  359 

Earache,  mitigated  by  application  of  to- 
bacco, 242 

Earthenware,  a mastic  for,  148 
Eau  d’ange,  how  to  make,  264 

de  beaute,  directions  for  preparing,  68 

• de  bouquet,  how  to  prepare,  264 

de  chasseur,  145 

de  Cologne,  modes  of  preparing,  84 

cordiale,  146 

dentifrice,  method  of  preparing,  85 

de  Javelle,  how  to  make,  265 

de  jouvence,  265 

de  melisse,  preparations  of,  85 

mille-fleurs,  265 

de  muse,  method  of  producing  it,  85 

des  odalisques,  265 

seconde,  for  cleaning  old  paint,  ih. 

sucree,  a favourite  beverage,  85 

de  vie  d’audaye,  146 

de  vie  de  Dantzic,  146 

vulneraire,  for  bruises,  85 

Economical  bread,  33 

cake,  42 

light,  142 

Edge-bone  of  beef,  instructions  for  carving, 
50 

Education  in  Paris,  cost  of,  iv 
Eels,  a nutritious  diet,  96  ; modes  of  taking 
them,  ib. ; various  methods  of  cooking,  ib. 
Eggs,  various  kinds  used  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, 85  ; modes  of  preserving  them,  ib. ; 
not  food  for  bilious  persons,  86  ; modes  of 
preparing,  for  food,  ib. ; for  pickling,  181 

puddings,  173 

sauce,  how  to  make,  220 

, white  of,  7 ; various  uses  of,  ib. ; pro- 
perties of,  as  food,  8 
Egg-hot,  mode  of  preparing,  88 
Elderberry  juice,  how  to  preserve,  322 
Elder  wine,  how  to  make,  32 1 

flower  wine,  322 

Elephantiasis,  eauses  and  treatment  of,  359 
Elixir  de  garus,  146 

de  longue  vie,  88 

de  neroli,  145 

Endive,  mode  of  growing,  88 
English  brandy,  31 
stew,  433 

Epilepsy,  cause  and  treatment  of,  360 
Erysipelas,  cause  and  cure  of,  362 
Essences  for  meat,  general  remarks  on,  88  ; 
directions  for  preparing,  essence  of  garlic, 
essence  of  ham,  essence  of  fine  herbs,  es- 
sence of  lemon  with  oil,  orange  essence, 
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essence  of  shalots  with  mutton  gravy,  es- 
sence of  truffles,  89 
Essence  of  rose,  215 
Essential  oil,  modes  of  obtaining,  89 
Excoriations  of  infants,  363 
Exercise,  importance  of,  to  healtli,  6 
Extract  d’absinthe,  145 
Eyes,  weak,  strengthed  by  the  application  of 
brandy,  water,  and  vinegar,  31 

, inflammation  of  the,  363 

, snuff  for  the,  233 

, a good  collyrium  for,  7 

Face,  remedies  for  painful  affeetionof  nerves 
of,  334 

— —,  pimpled  and  blotched,  332,  365 
Fainting,  causes  and  treatment  of,  366 
Family  plum-cake,  42 

Farinaceous  food,  7 ; weak  stomachs  some- 
times injured  by  the  long  and  exclusive 
use  of,  8 

Fasting,  effects  of,  89 
Feathers,  directions  for  cleaning,  258 
Female  complaints,  treatment  of,  395 
Females,  critical  period  of,  350 
Fennel,  various  uses  of,  89 
Fermentation,  various  stages  of,  90;  modes 
effecting  it,  ib. 

Feuillan tines,  mode  of  making,  42 
Fever,  intermittent,  causes  and  cure  of,  366 

, remittent,causes  and  treatment  of,369 

, continued,  causes  and  cure  of,  371 

, nervous,  causes  and  treatment  of,  398 

, miliary,  causes  and  treatment  of,  396 

, milk,  causes  and  treatment  of,  ib. 

, malignant  and  putrid,  392 

■ , scarlet,  symptoms  and  cure  of,  411 

, beverage,  9 1 

, yellow,  treatment  of,  417 

Figs,  modes  of  preparing  them,  9 1 ; various 
kinds,  92 

Filbert  biscuits,  27 

Filberts,  indigestible,  92  ; directions  for  pre- 
serving, ib. 

Fillet  of  veal,  how  to  carve  it,  52 
Filter  for  water,  how  to  make,  260 
Filtration,  how  to  effect  it,  112 
Fire  irons,  how  to  clean,  92 
Fish,  light  of  digestion,  92  ; a very  nutritive 
food,  ib. ; productiveness  of,  to. ; fat  of, 
unwholesome,  ib. ; methods  of  cooking, 
ib. ; methods  of  feeding  arid  breeding,  93  ; 
directions  for  choosing  and  cooking  various 
kinds— as,  anchovies,  bream,  brill,  carp, 
ib. ; boiled  carp  with  caper  sauce,  fried 
carp,  fried  carjw’  roes,  German  mode  of 
cooking  carp,  matelote  of  carp,  stewed 
carp,  stewed  roes  of  carp,  carp  with  vine- 
gar, cod,  baked  cod,  boiled  cod’s  head  and 
shoulders,  94 ; crimped  cod,  salt  cod,  salt 
cod  en  blanc,  ditto  Belgian  way,  ditto  with 
cream,  ditto  marinated  and  fried,  ditto  a 
la  Proven(,'ale,  ditto  stewed,  cray  fish,  95  ; 
dore, eels,  boiled,  collared, fried,  96;  eel  pie, 
potted  eels,  to  spitchcock  eels,  to  stew  ditto, 
cels  ri  la  tartare,  flounder,  gudgeon,  gur- 
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net,  97  ; haddocks,  baked,  fried,  boiled, 
Finnan,  or  Aberdeen  haddocks,  halibut, 
herrings,  broiled,  a la  bourgeoise ; fried, 
98  ; to  marinate  herrings,  to  salt  herrings, 
to  smoke  herrings,  lampreys,  lobsters, 
lobster  catsup,  lobster  dressing,  lobster 
fritters,  lobster  patties,  lobster  pie,  to  pot 
lobsters,  99  ; lobster  salad,  lobster  sauce, 
lobster  sausages,  stewed  lobster,  100 ; 
mackerel,  baked,  boiled,  broiled,  in  the 
Italian  way,  en  papillote,  pickled,  ib.-, 
soused,  grey  mullet,  red  mullet,  red  mul- 
let en  marinade,  muscles,  101  ; monies  a 
la  poulette,  oysters,  baked,  fried  in  batter, 
en  marinade,  pie,  ragoued,  scalloped, 
soups, — perch,  102 ; pike  a I’aHemande, 

‘ boiled,  a la  chambord,  roasted,  stewed, — 
pilchai'd, — plaice, — prawns,  103  ; salmon, 
baked,  au  bleu,  boiled,  broiled  in  steaks, 
caveach  salmon,  fritters,  dried,  pate  de 
saumon,  pickled,  potted,  salted,  saumon 
sauce  aux  capres,  104 ; stewed  salmon, 
vol  au  vent  au  saumon, — Sardinia, — shad, 
shrimps, — skate,  -with  black  butter,  fried, 
•a  la  sainte  Menehoud, — smelts,  105  ; soles, 
boUed,  fried,  ditto  Italian  way,  sole  au 
gratin,  stewed, — sprats, — sturgeon,  a la 
braise,  broiled,  en  matelote,  roasted — tench, 
broiled,  frieaseed,  fi-ied,  en  marinade,  a 
la  poulette, — thunny, — trout,  boiled,  col- 
lared, fried,  Italian  way,  107;  stewed  trout, 
turbot,  en  matelote,  .broiled,  stewed, — 
white-bait,  108  ; whiting,  a la  bourgeoise, 
boiled,  broiled,  dried,  fried,  stewed,  109. 
Fish,  how  to  help  it,  50 

, forcemeat  for,  235 

sauces,  how  to  make,  220 

currie,  directions  for  preparing,  74 

, prices  of,  in  Paris,  iv 

Flan,  a French  pudding,  174 
Flannel,  how  to  wash,  109 
Fleas,  modes  of  destroying  them,  109 
Flesh,  nourishment  in,  ih. 

Flounders,  methods  of  cooking,  97 
Flour,  component  parts  of,  32  ; nutritive  pro- 
perties of,  ib. ; nutritive  properties  in- 
creased in  the  process  of  being  made  into 
bread,  ib. ; how  to  preserve  it,  109  ; detec- 
tion of  insects  in,  110;  adulteration  of, 
ib. ; how  to  detect  it,  ib. 

Flummery,  raspberry,  202 
Fowls,  how  to  judge  of  their  age.  111  ; va- 
rious modes  of  cooking,  ib. 

, management  of,  195 

, currie,  directions  for  preparing,  75 

, directions  for  carving,  50 

, broth,  how  to  make,  230 

, stuflBng  for,  235 

Food,  various  kinds  and  qualities  of,  7 ; di- 
gestible properties  of  various  kinds  of,  ib. 
Fomentations,  hot  and  cold,  1 10 
Forcemeat  for  soups,  fish,  &c.,235 
Frangipane,  directions  for  making,  169 
Freckles,  water  for  removing,  68 
Freezing  mixture,  127 
French  beans,  directions  for  growing  and 


cooking,  16  ; how  to  use  them  as  a salad, 
ib. ; how  to  preserve  them,  ib. 

French  rolls,  34 

wines,  remarks  on,  282 

Fricandeau  of  veal,  248 
Fricandels,  how  to  make,  249 
Fritters,  directions  for  making,  apple,  174  ; 
peach,  apricot,  cream,  souffles,  brioche, 
blancmange,  gooseberry,  almond,  cur- 
rant, without  eggs,  potato,  pancakes, 
French  ditto,  175  ; Madras  ditto,  Gerniau 
ditto,  176 

Frogs,  as  an  article  of  food.  111  ; frieaseed 
and  fried,  ib. ; how  to  currie,  75 
Fromhge  de  cochon,  190 
Frost,  or  icing  for  cakes,  42 
Fruit,  gravities  of  pure  juice  of,  297 

■ , prices  of  in  Paris,  iv 

Fuel,  economical,  54 

, kinds  and  prices  of  in  France,  v 

Fundament,  falling  of,  in  children,  366 
Funnel,  uses  of,  112 

Furniture  paste,  directions  for  making,  ib. 

, varnish  for,  246 

Furs,  how  to  preserve,  435 

Galette,  a favourite  pastry  in  France,  169 

Game,  the  most  digestible  of  animal  food, 
112;  directions  for  choosing,  preparing, 
cooking,  and  serving  up  game: — black- 
cock, grouse,  hare,  hashed,  jugged,  civet 
de  hevre,  marinated  hare,  roasted,  hare 
pie,  ditto  a la  Bourgeoise,  roasted,  stewed, 
1 13 ; Ortolan,  partridges,  aux  choux,  a 
I’etouffade,  au  gratin,  stewed,  114;  phea- 
sants, in  pies,  roasted,  with  sour  krout, 
115;  plover,  quails,  with  bay  leaves, 
broiled,  roasted,  stewed, — snipes, — teal, 
— venison,  116;  venison  callops,  hashed, 
French  way,  pastry,  stewed,  cutlets, — wild 
goose,  — widgeons,  — wild  boar,  — wild 
duck, — woodcock,  in  pies,  roasted,  stewed, 
117 

Game,  prices  of,  in  Paris,  iv 
Gangrenous  wounds,  poultice  for,  194 
Garden  fences,  varnish  for,  246 
Gargles,  directions  for  making,  118 
Garlic,  qualities  of,  118 

vinegar,  how  to  prepare,  255 

, essence  of,  88 

Gas,  the  cheapest  kind  of  light,  142 

, nsed  for  roasting  meat,  124 

Gas  tar,  cautions  for  using,  64 
Gastric  juice,  118.  See  Digestion.  Se- 
cretion of,  8 
Gastronomy,  118 

Gauffres,  directions  for  making  them,  43 
Geese  and  ducks,  management  of,  195 
Gelatine,  unnutritive,  136 
German  cake,  how  to  make  it,  43 

^ — gauffres,  43 

puff's,  171 

sauce,  how  to  make,  220 

Gherkins,  mode  of  cultivating,  74  ; how  to 
pickle,  181 

Gherkin  sauce,  how  to  make,  220 
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Gibelote,  mode  of  dressing  a rabbit,  199 
Giblets,  goose,  directions  for  stewing,  121 
Giblet  pie,  how  to  make,  119 

soup,  how  to  make,  225 

Giddiness  in  the  head,  treatment  of,  .‘174 
Ginger,  various  kinds  of,  119;  a fine  sto- 
machic for  old  persons,  ib. ; how  to  make 
essence  of,  ib. 

beer,  how  to  make  it,  1 1 9 

wine,  how  to  make,  323 

, from  malt,  324 

Gingerbread,  French  and  English,  1 19  ; di- 
rections for  making,  120 
Girdle  cake,  how  to  prepare  it,  43 
Glands,  causes  and  treatment  of,  374 
Glass,  directions  for  cleaning,  120 

, a mastic  for,  148 

Gloves,  directions  for  cleaning,  120 
Gold  chains,  how  to  clean,  120 

water,  preparation  of,  145 

Gooseberry,  various  kinds  of,  122 

fool,  122 

puddings,  171 

tarts,  how  to  miike,  168 

fritters,  175 

vinegar,  how  to  prepare,  255 

wine,  dii’ections  for  making,  313 

Goose,  domestic  and  wild,  uses  of,  120; 
various  modes  of  cooking,  121  ; directions 
for  rearing  and  fattening,  ib. ; directions 
for  carving  it,  51 

Gout,  causes  and  treatment  of,  375 
Grape  wine,  how  to  make,  301 

champagne,  how  to  make,  314 

Grates,  how  to  clean,  122 
Gravel  and  stone,  causes  and  treatment  of, 
376 

Grease,  how  to  remove  stains  of,  143,  233, 
265 

Green  pea  soup,  how  to  make,  229 

maigre,  229 

Gripes  in  infants,  treatment  of,  377 
Groceries,  prices  of,  in  Paris,  iv 
Grouse,  modes  of  dressing,  112 
Gruel,  directions  for  making,  265 
Gudgeons,  scarcely  inferior  to  white  bait,  97 
Guinea  hens,  management  of,  196 
Gum  Arabic,  uses  of,  122 
Gum,  yellow,  causes  and  treatment  of,  429 
Gurnet,  directions  for  cooking,  97 

Haddock,  directions  for  cooking,  98 
Hsemorrhoids,  chervil,  a remedy  for,  57 
Haggis,  how  to  prepare,  158 
Hair,  pomatum  to  restore  the  growth  of,  186 

dye,  directions  for  making,  123 

oils,  126 

powder,  how  to  prepare  it,  123 

Halibut,  mode  of  cooking,  98 
■ Hams,  directions  for  curing,  188;  for  boil- 
ing, 187  ; for  baking,  ib. ; for  stewing,  ib. ; 
for  cutting  up,  51 
Ham,  mutton,  157 

stuffing,  how  to  make,  234 

, essence  of,  89 

Hamburg  beef,  bow  to  prepare  it,  18,  19 
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Hare,  how  to  dress  it,  1 12 

, stuffing  for,  235 

, directions  for  carving  it,  5 1 

soup,  how  to  make,  225 

Haricot,  or  French  white  bean,  123 

Haricot  mutton,  156 

Hartshorn,  a powerful  antiputrescent,  9 

shavings,  how  to  prepare,  124 

Hashed  mutton,  157 
Hasty  pudding,  170 

Hatching,  mode  of,  by  artificial  heat,  58 
Haunch  of  mutton,  how  to  carve  it,  51 

venison,  how  to  carve  it,  52 

Head,  giddiness  in  the,  374 

, scalled,  causes  and  cure  of,  41 1 

ache,  causes  and  treatment  of,  377  ; 

during  pregnancy,  405 
Health,  means  of  promoting,  6 ; in  wanii 
climates,  393 

Heart,  palpitation  of  the,  treatment  of,  401 

, b Hock’s,  how  to  cook,  18 

Heartburn,  during  pregnancy,  405 
Heat,  for  cooking,  &c.,  remarks  on  its  eco- 
nomical preparation,  124 
Htemorrhoids,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  403 
Hens,  directions  for  management  of,  195 
Herbs,  essence  of,  89 

Hernia,  strangulated,  tobacco  a remedy  for, 
242 

Herrings,  different  modes  of  cooking,  98 
Hiccup,  causes  and  treatment  of,  378 
Hiving  bees,  directions  for,  24 
Home-made  wines,  remarks'  on  the  prepa- 
ration of,  297 ; various  kinds  of,  299 ; 
imitations  of  foreign,  300 ; utensils  em- 
ployed in  making,  301 ; directions  for 
making  ripe  grape  wine,  pearl  goose- 
berry wine,  313  ; gooseberry  wine,  pink 
champagne,  English  ditto,  *313  ; green 
gooseberry  wine,  grape  champagne  to 
equal  foreign,  raisin  wine,  314;  raisin 
wine  with  eider,  ditto  without  cider,  316  ; 
lemon  wine,  malt  wine,  currant  wine,  317  ; 
black  currant  wine,  318 ; currant  and 
raspberry  wine,  raspberry  wine,  black 
currant  wine,  ditto  to  imitate  Constantia, 
319;  white  currant  wine,  currant  wine, 
320  ; wine  from  mixed  fruits,  elder  wine, 
321 ; white  elder  wine,  elder  flower  wine, 
birch  wine,  322  ; ginger  wine,  323  ; ditto 
from  malt,  324 ; parsnip  wine,  red  wine, 
balm  wine,  cowslip  wine,  327  ; damson 
and  raisin  wine,  strawberry  wine,  mul- 
berry wine,  apricot  wine,  orange  and 
quince  wine,  328 
Homoeopathy,  remarks  on,  132 
Honey,  a valuable  article  of  food,  125  ; how 
to  extract  it  from  the  combs,  ib. ; direc- 
tions for  preserving  and  purifying  it,  ib. ; 
honey  water,  126 

cakes,  mode  of  making,  43 

comb,  cream,  70 

vinegar,  how  to  prepare,  255 

Hops,  a powerful  tonic,  193 

Horse  keep  in  Paris,  v 

Horse  radish,  propagation  of,  126 
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Household  bread,  3.T 

Housekeeping,  comparative  cost  of,  at  home 
and  abroad,  i. 

Huile  antique,  a hair  oil,  12G 

d’ananas,  145 

de  cannelle,  145 

de  celeri,  146 

cordiale,  145 

de  girofle,  145 

de  kirchwasser,  145 

de  la  Martinique,  145 

de  rhum,  145 

de  rose,  how  to  prepare,  144 

de  the,  145 

de  violettes,  145 

Hydrocvanic  acid,  remedies  for  an  over  dose 
of,  332 

Hypochondriac  affections,  378 
Hypocras,  a good  stomachic,  127 
Hyssop,  how  to  grow  it,  127 
Hysteria  during  pregnancy,  405 
Hysteric  disease,  causes  and  cure  of,  379 

Ices,  preparations  of,  128 
Iced  cake,  directions  for  making,  43 
Ice- well,  preparation  of,  127 
Iceing  for  cakes,  42 

Iceland  moss,  its  medicinal  qualities,  151 
Incontinency  of  urine,  423 
Incubus,  or  night- mare,  400 
Indian  corn,  remarks  on,  129 

currie,  75 

pickle,  how  to  make,  181 

Indigestible  aliments,  3 
Indigestion,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of, 
129,  380;  directions  to  the  subjects  of, 
lb.-,  creozote  a useful  medicine  for,  73; 
cayenne  pepper  useful  in,  179;  tonic  lotion 
for,  242  ; -cowhage,  a remedy  for,  68 
Indigo,  mode  of  ascertaining  its  genuine- 
ness, 132 

Infants,  ulcerations  and  excoriations  in,  363 

, gripes  in,  377 

Infected  air,  means  of  purifying,  393 
Inflammation,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure 
of,  381 

of  the  eyes,  363 

■ of  the  bladder,  338 

of  the  ear,  359 

of  the  kidneys,  384 

of  the  liver,  387 

of  the  lungs,  390 

of  the  spleen,  417 

of  the  stomach,  418 

Ink,  how  to  prepare  it,  132 

, permanent,  directions  for  making,  180 

, how  to  preserve  metallic  pens  from 

injury  by,  435 

, how  to  remove  stains  of,  233 

Insanity,  causes  and  treatment  of,  391 
Intermittent  fever,  treatment  of,  366 
Intoxication,  articles  which  produce  it,  133  ; 
consequences  of,  ib. ; difficult  of  being 
overcome,  134;  remedies  for,  135 
Irish  stew,  how  to  prepare,  157 

scubac,  146 
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Iron,  how  to  prevent  rust  on,  216 
Iron  moulds,  how  to  remove,  233 
Italian  bread,  34 

cervelas,  how  to  make,  191 

cream,  70 

gauffres,  43 

pork  cheese,  190 

mode  of  eating  strawberries,  234 

sauce,  preparation  of,  220 

Jam,  mode  of  producing,  135 
Jaundice,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of, 
383 

Jelly,  how  to  prepare  it,  135 

, apple,  10 

, apricot,  11 

, arrow-root,  12 

, cherry,  57 

, currant,  mode  of  preparing,  7 6 

, gooseberry,  122 

, pear,  178 

— — , raspberry,  202 

, tarts,  how  to  make,  168 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  how  to  grow  and 
dress  them,  13 

Jessamine,  mode  of  obtaining  the  perfume 
of,  136 

Jugged  hare,  directions  for,  113 
Jujubes,  mode  of  producing  them,  136 
Julienne  soup,  directions  for  making,  225 
Juniper  berries,  uses  of,  136 

Kale,  Scotch,  directions  for. growing,  40 
Kentish  cakes,  43 

Kid,  prepared  for  table  as  lamb,  137 
Kidney  beans,  directions  for  growing  and 
cooking,  16 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  causes  and  cure 
of,  384 

, sheep’s,  modes  of  cooking,  158 

Killing  of  animals,  remarks  on,  137 
King’s  evil,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment of,  384  »* 

Kirchwasser,  how  to  distil  it  from  cherries, 
137 

Kisses,  how  to  make,  434 

Lace,  directions  for  washing,  258 
Lamb,  when  in  perfection,  137 ; directions 
for  cooking  various  parts  and  joints,  138 

, fore-quarter  of,  how  to  carve  it,  51 

Lamp  oil,  mode  of  purifying  the  common 
sort,  162 

Lampreys.  See  Eels. 

Lancashire  cake,  43 
Lard,  how  to  make,  192 
Larks,  modes  of  dressing,  139 
Laugh,  sardonic,  treatment  of,  410 
Laurel  leaves,  directions  for  using,  139 
Lavements,  uses  of,  131 
Lavender,  French  and  English,  139  ; water 
and  oil  of,  ib. ; drops,  140 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 

Lead,  antidote  for  poison  of,  397 
Leaven,  directions  for  using,  330 
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Leeches,  direetions  for  selecting  and  pre- 
serving, 140;  how  to  apply  them,  ib. 
liceks,  a fine  diuretic,  140;  uses  of,  ib. 

, a remedy  for  stone  and  gravel,  ;iT7 

Leg  of  mutton,  how  to  carve  it,  .'ll 

pork,  directions  for  carving,  .'13 

Leman’s  biscuit,  27 

Lemons,  uses  of,  140 

Lemon  pickle,  how  to  prepare,  182 

: cheese  cakes.  169 

puddings,  172 

mince  pies,  168 

custards,  72 

cream,  71 

ice,  128 

wine,  how  to  make,  317 

, essence  of,  89 

Lemonade,  mode  of  preparing  it,  140 
Lentilles,  an  article  of  food,  141 
Lettuces,  a sedative  vegetable,  141 ; its  juice 
useful  in  coughs,  ib. ; various  kinds  of, 
142  ; how  to  grow,  ib. 

Leprosy,  symptoms,  causes,  and  methods  of 
treating,  386 
Light,  economical,  142 
Lime,  uses  of,  143 

water,  how  to  prepare,  143  ; used  for 

promoting  growth  of  hair,  126 
Lime  juice,  143' 

Linen,  methods  of  cleaning,  258 
Lip  salve,  how  to  prepare,  143,  180 
I.iqueurs,  different  modes  of  making,  144; 
huile  de  rose,  noy  eau,  liqueur  stomachique, 
vespetro,  alkermes,  ib. ; anisette,  baume 
humain,  cura9oa,  creme  de  Portugal, 
creme  de  jasmin,  creme  a la  fleur  d’orange, 
eau  de  chasseur,  elixir  de  neroli,  extrait 
d’absinthe,  gold  water,  mint,  huile  cor- 
diale,  huile  de  the,  huile  de  girofle,  huile 
de  la  Martinique,  huile  de  rhum,  huile 
d’ananas,  huile  de  cannelle,  huile  de  kirch- 
wasser,  huile  de  violettes,  marasquino, 
parfait  amour,  ratafia  of  raspberries,  ro- 
solio,  silvej  water,  145  ; anisette  de  Bor- 
deaux, creme  de  Moka,  creme  de  cacao, 
creme  de  noyeau,  creme  d’absinthe,  creme 
imperiale,  distilled  cura9oa,  eau  cordiale, 
eau  de  vie  d’Audaye.  eau  de  vie  d’Dant- 
zic,  elixir  de  garus,  huile  de  celeri,  Irish 
scubac,  liqueur  des  mille  fleurs,  vespetro, 
146 

Liquorice,  uses  of,  146 

Liquors  in  use,  279 

I.iver,  inflammation  of  the,  387 

, abscess  of,  how  to  treat,  332 

sauce,  directions  for  making,  220 

Living,  comparative  expense  of,  at  home 
and  abroad,  i. 

Lobster,  directions  for  boiling,  and  prepar- 
ing for  table,  99 

pie,  99 

potted,  99 

salad,  100 

sauce,  100.  220 

sausages,  100 

I.ongings,  during  pregnancy,  405 
450 


Looking  glasses,  how  to  clean,  147 
Looseness,  causes  and  cure  of,  388 
Lozenges,  of  various  kinds,  147 
I.unch,  bachelor’s,  how  to  prepare  it,  14 
Lungs,  importance  of  their  action,  6 

, inflammation  of  the,  treatment  of, 

390 

, abscess  of,  how  to  treat,  332 

Lyons  pickle,  how  to  make,  182 

Macaroons,  how  to  make,  434 
Macaroni,  modes  of  cooking,  147 

puddings,  170 

Macassar  oil,  composition  of,  126 
Mackerel,  different  modes  of  cooking  them, 
100 

, pickled,  100 

Mace,  a coat  of  the  nutmeg,  147 
Madness,  causes  and  treatment  of,  39 1 
Maids  of  honour,  or  pudding  pie,  169 
Maize,  Indian  corn,  129 
Malignant  and  putrid  fever,  392 
Mallow,  used  in  urinary  affections,  147 
Malt  wine,  how  to  make,  317 
Manheim  bread,  34 

Manganese,  how  to  remove  stains  of,  233 
Manna,  a laxative  medicine,  148 
Manure,  sea-w'eed  used  as,  40 
Maple  tree,  used  to  manufacture  sugar,  148 
Marasquino,  preparation  of,  145 

jelly)  mode  of  preparing  it,  135 

Marjoram,  used  for  seasoning,  148 
Marmalade  of  apricots,  1 1 

, carrot,  432 

, cherry,. 57 

, orange,  436 

, peach,  177 

, pear,  178 

, quince,  199 

, strawberry,  234 

See  also  the  various  fruits. 

Marrow  puddings,  172 

Mashed  potatoes,  193 

Mastics,  various  kinds,  148 

Mead,  a liquor  made  from  honey,  148 

wine,  how'  to  make,  326 

Measles,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  394 
Meat,  preservation  of,  by  acidulation,  5; 
rendered  more  nutritious  by  being  under- 
dressed,  17  ; other  modes  of  preserving  it, 
198 

, digestible  and  indigestible,  8 

Meconium,  retention  of  the,  395 
Medicated  baths,  15 

Melon,  varieties  of,  148 ; directions  for 
growing,  ib.\  how  to  preserve,  149 
Melted  butter,  preparation  of,  220 
Menses,  immoderate  flow  of  the,  395 
Meringues,  how  to  make  them,  43 
Mesenteric  glands,  diseased,  374 
Metallic  pens,  how  to  preserve  from  corro- 
sion, 435 

Metals,  to  remove  stains  by,  233 
Miasma,  a cause  of  intermittent  fever,  366 
Mice,  how  to  destroy,  149 
lililiary  fever,  causes  and  treatment  of.  396 
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Milk,  how  to  ascertain  its  quality,  149  ; how 
to  keep  it  in  hot  weather,  ih.,  192  ; that  of 
the  cow  nutritive,  1.50;  adulteration  of, 
ib. 

, prices  of  in  Franco,  v 

punch,  how  to  make,  197 

vinefiar,  how  to  make,  255 

of  almonds,  9 

of  roses,  how  to  prepare,  150 

fever,  causes  and  treatment  of,  396 

Mince  pies,  directions  for  making,  168 
Mineral  poisons,  antidotes  for,  397 

waters,  various  kinds  of,  263  ; modes 

of  making,  264 

Mint,  how  to  grow  and  preserve  it,  151  ; 
water  of,  ib. 

, preparations  of,  145 

sauce,  220 

Miroton  of  veal,  249 

Mock  ice,  how  to  make,  128 

Mock  turtle  soup,  how  to  make,  228 

Mosquitoes,  remedy  for  the  bites  of,  397 

Moss,  carageen,  its  medicinal  qualities,  151 

Moths,  how  to  guard  against,  435 

Muffin  puddings,  171 

Mucilaginous  food,  7 

Mulberries,  modes  of  preserving,  152 

, ratafia  of,  152 

, syrup  of,  152 

Mulberry  wine,  how  to  make,  328 
Mulled  wine,  how  to  effect  it,  152 
Mullet,  modes  of  cooking,  101 
Mullagatawny  soup,  226 
Mumps,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of,  397 
Muriatic  acid,  antidote  for,  184 
Muscles,  sometimes  disorder  the  stomach, 
101  ; remedies  for  this,  ib. ; directions  for 
cooking,  ib. 

Mushrooms,  how  to  choose  them,  152 ; I’e- 
medies  for  eating  poisonous  ones,  ib. ; 
modes  of  cooking  them,  153  ; and  pickling, 
182 

Mushroom  sauce,  preparation  of,  220 

catsup,  153 

Musk,  how  to  render  it  a pleasant  perfume, 
153 

Mustard,  an  agreeable  stimulant,  153  ; how 
to  mix  it,  15.5 

, French,  155 

seed,  uses  of,  154 

plaster,  154 

poultice,  154 

foot  bath,  154 

lotion,  155 

baths,  15  ; prescribed  for  rheu- 
matism, ib. 

poultice,  prepiiration  of,  195 

and  cress,  155 

Mutton,  a nutritious  food,  155;  various 
kinds  of,  ib.  ; modes  of  cooking  various 
joints,  ib. 

, extraordinary  effect  of,  on  the 

stomach,  8' 

chops,  modes  of  cooking,  156 

hiijn,  157 

brotli,  how  to  make,  231 


Myrrh,  a powerful  antiputrescent,  9 
, solution  of,  by  means  of  an  egg,  7 

Nankeens,  how  to  wash,  258 
Naphtha,  used  for  producing  light,  158 
Nasturtium,  uses  of,  158 
Nausea  and  vomiting  during  pregnancy, 
ti'eatment  of,  405 
Navarre  cakes,  43 
Neapolitan  cream,  7 1 

Neat’s  tongue,  modes  of  curing  and  cooking 
it,  19 

Needlework,  art  of;  159  ; essential  to  female 
education,  ib. ; neglect  of,  ib. ; Countess 
of  Wilton’s  book  on,  ib. 

Nephritis,  causes  and  treatment  of,  384 
NeroU,  oil  of,  uses  of,  160 
Nervous  fever,  causes  and  cure  of,  398 
Nettle  rash,  causes  and  treatment  of,  399 
Nettles,  action  of,  on  the  kidneys,  160 
Neufchatel  cheese,  56 
Nightmare,  causes  and  treatment  of,  400 
Nitrate  of  silver,  antidote  for,  397 
Nitre,  a powerful  antiputrescent,  9 
Nitric  acid,  antidote  for,  184 
Nougat,  mode  of  preparing  it,  160 
Nose,  bleeding  from  the,  339 
Noyeau,  directions  for  making,  144 

, creme  de,  146 

Nutmegs,  uses  of,  161 ; used  as  a perfume,  ib. 
Nuts,  should  be  eaten  with  salt,  161 

Obesity,  not  always  a disease,  161 ; causes 
of,  ib. ; remedies  for,  ib. 

Oils,  modes  of  procuring,  162 
Oil,  essential,  modes  of  obtaining,  89 

paintings,  modes  of  cleaning,  1 62 

of  almonds,  9 ; methods  of  procnrmg 

it,  ib. 

of  roses,  215 

Olives,  kinds  and  uses  of,  163 
Olive  oil,  manufacture  of,  162 
Oliver’s  biscuit,  27 
Omelette,  with  fine  herbs,  87 

soufflee,  88 

, with  sweetmeats,  88 

, sweet,  88 

Onions,  medicinal  properties  of,  163  ; much 
used  in  cookery,  &c.,  ib. ; directions  for 
growing,  ib. ; modes  qf  cooking,  ib. ; of 
pickling  young  ones,  182 
Onion  sauce,  how-  to  make,  22 1 

soup,  how  to  make,  229 

and  milk  soup,  229 

Ophthalmia,  treatment  of,  363 

Opiate  for  the  teeth,  1 64 

Orange,  kinds  of,  164  ; qualities  of,  ib. 

jelly,  preparation  of,  164 

ratafia,  164 

salad,  164 

flower  water,  164 

flower  biscuits,  27 

ice,  128 

custard,  72 

cream,  without  mould,  7 1 

, in  TTiould,  7 1 
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Orange  essence,  89 

flower  cake,  44 

cheese  cakes,  169 

marmalade,  436 

wine,  how  to  make,  329 

Oranges  in  brandy,  1 64 

, candied,  164 

Orangeade,  preparation  of,  164 
Orgeat,  directions  for  making,  165 
Oriental  almond  paste,  166 
Ortolan,  modes  of  cooking,  114 
Ox-cheek  soup,  how  to  make,  226 
Ox-gall,  useful  for  cleaning  woollen  and 
other  articles,  1 65 
Ox-palates,  how  to  cook  them,  19 
Ox  tail  soup,  how  to  make,  226 
Oxford  puddings,  171 

Oysters,  directions  for  eating,  102  ; various 
modes  of  cooking,  ib. 

Oyster  pie,  directions  for  making,  101 

sauce,  how  to  make,  220 

soup,  how  to  make,  226 

Pains  in  the  head,  fomentation  for.  111 

^ — in  the  joints,  camphor  a remedy  for, 

409 

Palates,  ox,  how  to  cook  them,  19 

, pickled,  19 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  treatment  of,  401 
Palsy,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of,401 
Pumpkin  soup,  how  to  make,  230 
Panada,  how  to  make  it,  1 65 
Pancakes,  directions  for  making,  175 
Paralysis',  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
of,  401 

, occasioned  by  poison  of  lead,  357 

Parfait  amour,  145 

Paris  beer,  22  ^ 

Parsley,  directions  for  growing  it,  1 65 
pie,  165 

and  butter,  preparation  of,  22 1 

Parsnips,  directions  for  growing  it,  165; 

used  for  soups,  ib. 

Parsnip  wine,  how  to  make,  327 

, red,  327 

Partridge,  modes  of  dressing,  1 14 

, directions  for  carving  it,  52 

Passover  balls,  for  soup,  235 
Pastilles,  of  various  kinds,  6,  147,  166 
Pastry,  generally  indigestible,  8 ; nicety  re- 
quired in  making,  167;  directions  for 
making,  16. ; various  kinds: — Puff  paste, 
crisp  paste  for  fruit  tarts,  rich  short  paste, 
rich  paste  for  tarts,  rich  paste,  suet  paste, 
apple  tarts,  red  currant  tarts,  ib. ; black 
currant  tarts,  raspberry  tart,  cherry  tart, 
rhubarb  tart,  gooseberry  tart,  jelly  tarts, 
apple  tarts,  apple  charlotte,  tartlets,  mince 
pies,  lemon  mince  pies,  168;  frangipane, 
cheese-cakes,  lemon  cheese-cakes,  orange 
cheese-cakes,  almond  cheese-cakes,  cocoa- 
nut  cheese-cakes,  rice  cheese-cakes,  maids 
of  honour,  or  pudding  pies,  galette,  169  ; 
plum  pudding,  baked  plum  pudding, 
family  plum  pudding,  ribbon  plum  pud- 
ding, ribbon  pudding  with  preserve,  camp 
4.52 


puddings,  macaroni  pudding,  vermicelli 
pudding,  tansy  pudding,  baked  hasty 
pudding,  170;  white  pudding,  Oxford 
pudding,  baked  gooseberry  pudding,  boiled 
gooseberry  pudding,  ratafia  pudding,  bat- 
ter pudding,  muflin  pudding,  German 
puffs,  citron  pudding,  cheese-cake  pud- 
ding, 171  ; cocoa-nut  pudding,  orange 
pudding,  lemon  pudding,  sago  pudding, 
tapioca  pudding,  buttermilk  pudding,  mar- 
row pudding,  arrow-root  pudding,  baked 
potato  pudding,  boiled  potato  pudding, 
carrot  pudding,  172;  raspberry  pudding, 
cheese  pudding,  egg  pudding,  transparent 
pudding,  custard  pudding,  bread  and  but- 
ter pudding,  bread  pudding,  baked  ground 
rice  pudding,  boiled  ground  rice  pudding, 
boiled  rice  pudding,  baked  rice  pudding, 
cottage  puddings,  173  ; damson  pudding, 
Carolina  snowballs,  suet  pudding,  imita- 
tion suet  pudding,  Yorkshire  pudding, 
flan,  baked  apple  pudding,  boiled  apple 
pudding,  apple  dumplings,  apple  cake, 
apple  fritters,  174  ; peach  fritters,  apricot 
fritters,  cream  fritters,  fritters  souffles, 
brioche  fritters,'  blanc-mange  fritters, 
gooseberry  fritters,  almond  fritters,  cur- 
rant fritters  without  eggs,  potato  fritters, 
common  pancakes,  fine  pancakes,  French 
pancakes,  175  ; Madras  pancakes,  German 
pancakes,  176 
Pate  Axerasine,  166 

Peaches,  opinion  of  the  ancients  respecting, 
176  ; directions  for  growing  and  preserv- 
ing, ib. ; various  preparations  of,  ib. 

Peach  fritters,  175 

Peacock,  directions  for  tending,  &c.,  177 
Pea-fowl,  management  of,  196 
Pea  soup,  English,  229 

, French,  230 

, green,  how  to  make,  229 

, maigre,  229 

Pears,  varieties  of,  177  ; directions  for  keep- 
ing, ib. ; directions  for  cooking,  ib. ; and 
preserving,  178 

Peas,  varieties  of,  178  ; directions  for  grow- 
ing, ib. ; variety  in  cooking,  179 
Pectoral  chicken  soup  for  colds,  226 
Pens,  metallic,  how  to  preserve  from  cor- 
rosion, 435 

Pepper,  various  kinds  of,  179  ; directions  for 
using,  ib. 

sauce,  how  to  make,  221 

Peppermint,  distilled  and  in  lozenges,  180 
Permanent  ink,  directions  for  making,  180 
Perch,  directions  for  selecting  and  cooking, 
101 

Peripneuinony,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment, 402 

Perry,  directions  for  making,  ISO 
Perspiration,  excessive,  treatment  of,  363 
Petit  sale,  190 
Pettitoes,  how  to  cook,  188 
Pewter,  how  to  clean,  180 
Pheasant,  easy  of  digestion,  115;  how  to 
cook  it,  ib. 
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Pheasaut,  directions  for  carving  it,  52 
Pickled  salmon,  directions  for,  104 
Pickles,  directions  for  making,  artichoke 
bottoms  and  chesniits,  barberries,  180; 
beetroot,  cabbages,  capsicums,  cauliflow- 
ers, eggs,  gherkins,  hot  pickle,  Indian  ditto, 
181 ; lemon  ditto,  Lyons  ditto,  mush- 
rooms, young  onions,  walnuts,  182 
Pies,  directions  for  making,  168  ; mince,  le- 
mon mince,  ib. ; chicken,  60  ; pork,  187  ; 
veal,  249;  veal  and  sweetbread,  250  ; veal 
and  sausage,  ib. ; veal  and  pork,  ib. ; sweet- 
bread, 237  ; beef  steak,  1 7 
Plaice,  modes  of  dressing  them,  103 
Pleurisy,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment 
of,  404 

Plover,  method  of  cooking,  116 
Plums,  an  unwholesome  fruit,  184  ; various 
preparations  of,  ib. 

Plum-cake,  family,  42,  44 

pudding,  various  kinds  of,  170 

Pigeons,  not  to  be  eaten  too  frequently, 
183  ; directions  for  cooking  in  various 
ways,  ib. 

, management  of,  198 

, directions  for  carving,  62 

Pig,  sucking,  directions  for  cooking,  187 

, bow  to  carve  it,  52 

Pig’s  head,  collared,  189 

kidneys  and  skirts,  how  to  cook,  188 

feet,  how  to  eook,  188 

feet  a la  sainte  Menehould,  190 

• stuffed  with  truffles,  190 

cheek  collared,  188 

Pike,  various  modes  of  cooking  them,  103 
Pilchards  useful  as  a manure,  103 
Piles,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  403 
Pimpled  and  blotched  face,  365 
Pine-apples,  183 
Pink  cream,  71 

Pistachio  cake,  how  to  make,  44 
Poisons,  directions  for  treating  persons  who 
may  take,  184 

, mineral,  antidotes  for,  397 

, aerial,  remedies  for,  334  * 

Pomatums,  directions  for  making,  pomatum 
a la  rose,  clove  pomatum,  vanilla  poma- 
tum, pommade  au  bouquet,  pommade  a la 
marechale,  pommade  au  pot  pourri,  185  ; 
pomatum  for  growth  of  hair,  cucumber  po- 
matum for  the  lips,  186 
Pomegranate,  a rehiedy  for  dysentery,  186 
Pork,  directions  for  taking  it  as  an  article 
of  food,  186  ; various  modes  of  cooking, 
ib. 

, directions  for  salting,  188 

pies,  how  to  make,  187 

sausages,  how  to  make,  191 

cheese,  Italian,  190 

Portable  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  192 
Porter,  difference  between  this  and  ale, 
192 

Portuguese  cake,  44 

Possett,  egg-hot,  88 

Potass,  antidote  for,  184 

Potato,  varieties  of  the,  193;  directions  for 


cultivating,  ib. ; modes  of  preserving  and 
cooking,  u). 

Potato  bread,  34  . 

cake,  44 

biscuit,  28 

fritters,  175 

puddings,  172 

soup,  how  to  make,  230 

yeast,  how  to  make,  330 

Pot  pourri,  how  to  make,  194 
Potted  beef,  how  to  prepare,  436 
Poultices,  directions  for  making,  194 
Poultry,  prices  of  in  Paris,  436 
Poultry  yard,  management  of,  195 
Pound  cake,  how  to  make,  437 
Poupelin,  how  to. make,  44 
Prawns,  directions  for  boiling,  103 
Pregnancy,  symptoms  of,  and  treatment 
during,  404 

Preservation  of  animal  food,  198 
Prince  of  Wales’  biscuits,  27 
Prolapsus  ani,  treatment  of,  366 
Pruneaux,  how  to  prepare,  184 
Prussic  acid,  remedies  for  an  overdose  of, 
332 

Pudding,  directions  for  making  plum,  rib- 
bon plum,  camp,  macaroni,  vermicelli, 
tansy,  hasty,  170;  white,  Oxford,  goose- 
berry, ratafia,  batter,  muffin,  citron,  cheese- 
cake, 171  ; cocoa-nut,  orange,  lemon,  sago, 
tapioca,  buttermilk,  marrow,  arrow-root, 
potato,  carrot,  172  ; raspberry,  cheese, 
egg,  transparent,  custard,  bread,  bread  and 
butter,  ground  rice,  baked  and  boiled, 
boiled  rice,  baked  rice,,  cottage,  173  ; dam- 
son, suet,  imitation  suet,  Yorkshire,  flan, 
baked  apple,  boiled  apple,  174  ; beef- steak, 
17,  almond,  431 
Puffs,  German,  171 
Puff  paste,  how  to  make,  167 
Pulmonary  consumption,  treatment  of,  406 
Punch,  various  kinds  of  197 
Purgatives,  remarks  on  the  use  of,  131 
Purging,  treatment  of,  346,  357 
Putrefaction,  process  of,  in  meats,  197;  modes 
of  preventing  it,  ib. 

Putrid  fever,  causes  and  treatment  of,  392 

sore  throat,  causes  and  treatment  of, 

415 

Pyroligneous  acid,  a powerful  antiputres- 
cent, 9,  199 

Pyrosis,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of, 
423 

Quail,  various  modes  of  dressing,  116 
Queen  cakes,  mode  of  making,  44 
Quinces,  preservation  of,  199 
Quince  wine,  how  to  make,  329 

Rabbits,  wild  and  domestic,  modes  of  dress- 
ing, 199 

fecundity  of,  200 ; breeding  of, 

201  ; management  of,  196 

, directions  for  carving,  52 

soup,  how  to  make,  226 

Radishes,  mode  of  cooking,  202 

45a 
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Ragout  of  potatoes,  194 
Raisin  wine,  liow  to  make,  314 
Raspberry,  a corrective  of  bile,  202  ; how  to 
preserve,  ib. 

Ratafia  of,  145 

cakes,  45 

■ — — cream,  71 

ice,  128 

puddings,  173 

tart,  how  to  make,  168 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 

wine,  how  to  make,  319 

Ratafia,  directions  for  making,  203 

puddings,  171 

, angelica,  9 

, apricot,  61 

, peach,  177 

, plum,  how  to  make,  184 

of  Raspberries,  145,  203 

• of  roses,  215 

, quince,  199 

Rats,  poisons  for,  203 
Razor  paste,  how  to  make,  166 
Refrigerant  remedies,  373 
Remittent  fever,  treatment  of,  369 
Rennet,  how  to  procure,  204 
Restaurant,  description  of,  204  ; charges  at, 
205  ; copy  of  a carte  of  one,  ib. 

Rhubarb,  various  applications  of,  214 

tart,  how  to  make,  168 

Rheumatism,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure 
of,  408  ; mustard  and  sulphur  baths  pre- 
scribed for,  15 
Ribands,  how  to  clean,  258 
Ribbon  pudding,  170 

Rice,  used  in  manufactm’e  of  bread,  214 ; 
preparations  of,  ib. 

water,  directions  for  its  use,  214 

cakes,  how  to  make,  45 

cheese-cake,  169 

custard,  72 

puddings,  173 

Rich  cake,  how  to  make,  45 

Rich  wine  cakes,  47 

Rickets,  causes  and  treatment  of,  410 

Ringworm,  causes  and  cure  of,  410 

Rivigotte  vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 

Roast  beef,  directions  for  cooking,  19 

Rock  currant  cakes,  45 

Rolls,  French,  34 

Rook,  modes  of  cooking,  215 

pie,  215 

Roquefort  cheese,  56 
Rosalio,  preparation  of,  145 
Rosemary,  uses  of,  215 
Roses,  used  for  perfumes,  215 
Rose  lozenges,  147 

water',  how  to  make,  215 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 

Round  of  beef,  how  to  carve  it,  50 
Rout  cakes,  how  to  make,  45 
Roux,  directions  for  making,  216 
Royal  tea  cakes,  directions  for  making,  46 
. Rum,  age  necessary  to  its  perfection,  216 
Rum])  of  beef,  how  to  stew  it,  19 
Rust,  preservative  from,  143,  216 
4.54 


Saddle  of  mutton,  how  to  carve  it,  52 
Saffron,  used  for  medicinal  ])urposcs  and 
dyes,  216 

Sage,  a seasoning  herb,  216  ; used  as  a sto- 
machic, 217 
Sago,  uses  of,  217 

puddings,  172 

Salad,  preparation  of,  217 

vinegar,  French,  255 

Sal-ammonia,  a powerful  antiputrescent,  9 
Salmon,  numerous  modes  of  dressing,  103 
Salsify,  cultivation  of,  217  ; modes  of  cook- 
ing, ib. 

Salt,  a valuable  condiment,  218  ; given  to 
cattle,  &c.,  ib. ; chemical  properties  of,  ib. 
Salting  of  animal  substances,  219 
Salt  cod,  95 

of  amber,  a powerful  antiputrescent,  9 

Samphire,  cultivation  of,  218 
Sardinia,  a fish  difiicult  of  digestion,  105 
Sardonic  laugh,  treatment  of,  410 
Sausages,  directions  for  making,  188,  191 
Sauces,  uses  of,  218;  directions  for  making 
apple  sauce,  bechamel  sauce,  for  boiled 
beef,  black  butter,  sauce  bourgeoise,  bread 
sauce,. brown  sauce,  caper  sauce,  sharp 
sauce,  cullis,  sauce  a la  diable,  Dutch 
sauce,  219 ; egg  sauce,  sauce  Espagnole, 
fish  sauce,  lobster  sauce,  oyster  sauce, 
shrimp  sauce,  sauce  for  game  or  pou  try, 
German  sauce,  gherkin  sauce,  Italian 
sauce,  liver  sauce,  melted  butter,  sauce  a 
la  managere,  mint  sauce,  mushroom  and 
walnut  sauce,  220 ; onion  sauce,  parsley 
and  butter,  pepper  sauce,  sauce  piquant, 
or  sharp  sauce,  sauce  ravigotte,  sauce 
Robert,  Tomata  sauce,  221 ; trufiBe  sauce, 
white  sauce,  ib. 

Saucisson  de  Lyon,  191 
Saveloys,  modes  of  preparing  them,  54 
Savory,  a herb  used  in  cooking,  222 
Savoys,  directions  for  growing,  40 
Savoy  cakes,  how  to  make,  45 
biscuits,  28 

Scalds,  modes  of  treating  them,  37,  34 1 
Scalled  head,  causes  and  cure  of,  411 
Scarlet  fever,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  4 1 1 
Sciatica,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment 
of,  412 

Scotch  cakes,  how  to  prepare,  46 
Scouring,  directions  for,  222 
Scorbutic  disease,  symptoms  and  cure  of,  4 1 2 
Scrofula,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
of,  384  ; produced  by  low  diet,  266 
Scurvy,  symptoms  and  cure  of,  412  ; citric 
acid  a remedy  for,  63 
Sealing-wax,  manufacture  of,  267 
Sea  kale,  directions  for  growing,  40 ; how 
to  boil  it,  ib. 

biscuit,  28 

sickness,  creozote  a remedy  for,  73 

weed,  as  a manure,  40 

Seed-cakes,  how  to  make,  46 
Seraglio  cakes,  directions  for,  46 
Servants’  wages  in  France,  v 
Shad,  directions  for  cooking,  105 
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Shalots,  dii’cctions  for  cultivating,  222 

, essence  of,  89 

Shalot  vinegar,  how  to  make,  2.5.') 

Sharp  sauce  for  cold  meats,  219,  221 
Sheep’s  head  broth,  how  to  make,  23 1 
heart,  158 

kidneys,  modes  of  cooking,  158 

rumps,  how  to  stew,  158 

tongues,  how  to  cure,  157 

Shoes  and  boots,  varnish  for,  24G 
Short  paste,  how  to  make,  167 
Shoulder  of  mutton,  directions  for  carving 
it,  52  ' 

Shower-bath,  15  ; substitute  for,  ib. 
Shrewsbury  cakes,  46 

Shrimps,  directions  for  boiling  and  potting, 
103,  105 

Shrimp  sauce,  how  to  make,  220 
Sick  head-ache,  mustard  plaster  of  use  in, 
154 

Silks,  scouring  of,  165,  222,  258 
Silk  stockings,  how  to  clean,  259 
Silver,  imitation,  how  to  produce,  129 
Silver  water,  preparation  of,  145 
Sirloin  of  beef,  how  to  carve  it,  50 
Skate,  plain  and  crimped,  105 ; various 
modes  of  dressing,  ib. 

Sleeping-room,  airing  of,  6 ; supply  of  air 
in,  during  night,  7 

Slugs,  how  to  protect  cabbages  against,  40 
Small-pox,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  413 
Smelts,  directions  for  dressing,  105 
Smoked  beef,  mode  of  preparing  it,  19 

Hamburg  beef,  19 

Snails,  dishes  formed  of,  223 
Snipes,  how  to  cook  them,  116 
Snufif-taking,  consequences  of,  241 
Snuff  for  the  head  and  eyes,  233 
Soap,  manufacture  of,  223 

, essence  of,  223 

powder,  223 

for  stains,  223 

wort,  223 

Soda  water,  manufacture  of,  223  ; qualities 
of,  224 

Soles,  various  methods  of  dressing  them,  106 
Solid  cream,  7 1 
fruit  cream,  7 1 

Sore  throat,  causes  and  treatment  of,  415  ; 
mustard  plaster  useful  in  cases  of,  154; 
gargles  for,  118,  199 
Souffle  a la  rose  cake,  45 
Soups,  great  variety  of,  224  ; directions  for 
making  plain  beef  soup,  ib. ; cottage  soup, 
Currie  soup,  giblet  soup,  hare  soup. 
Julienne  soup,  225  ; mullagatawny  soup, 
ox -cheek  soup,  ox-tail  soup,  oyster  soup, 
pectoral  chicken  soup  for  colds,  rabbit 
soup,  stock,  or  bouillon  gras,  as  made  in 
France,  226 ; turtle  soup,  227 ; mock 
turtle  soup,  228  ; vegetable  soup,  carrot 
soup,  green  pea  soup,  green  pea  soup 
maigre,  onion  soup,  onion  and  milk  soup, 
pea  soup,  English  way,  229  ; pea  soup, 
French  way,  potato  soup,  ])umpkin  soup, 
rice  soup,  vermicelli  soup,  venison  soup. 


whiting  sonp,  calf’s  lights  broth,  fowl 
broth,  230  ; mutton  bi-oth,  sheep’s  head 
broth,  veal  laroth,  231 
Sour  krout,  how  to  prepare  it,  231 
Soy,  genuine  and  spurious,  231 
Spanish  cream,  71 

Spasms,  causes  and  treatment  of,  379 
Spinach,  directions  for  growing,  2j31  ; how 
to  cook  it,  232 

Spirits  use  of,  as  an  external  application  for 
wounds,  &c.,  31 

of  wine,  how  to  prepare  it,  232 

Spitting  of  blood,  causes  and  treatment  of, 
416 

Spleen,  inflammation  of  the,  causes  and  cure 
of,  417 

Sponge  biscuit,  28 

cakes,  how  to  make,  46 

, raspberry,  203 

Sprains,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  1 1 0,  4 17 
Sprats,  how  to  dress  them,  106 
Spring  vinegar,  how  to  make,  255 
Spruce  beer,  how  to  make  it,  232 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  treatment  of,  351 
Stains,  how  to  remove  them,  222,  232 

, a soap  for,  223 

Starch,  substitute  for  wheat,  233 
Steel,  how  to  prevent  rust  on,  216 
Sternutatory  powder,  233 
Stew,  English,  how  to  prepare,  433 

, Irish,  how  to  prepare,  157 

Stock,  or  bouillon  gras,  226 
Stomach,  inflammation  of,  causes  and  treat- 
ment of,  418 

, pain  in  the,  causes  and  cure  of, 

401 

, acidity  on,  removed  by  lime 

water,  143 

Stomachic  liqueur,  directions  for  making, 
144 

Stone  and  gravel,  causes  and  treatment  of, 
376 

Stone  cream,  7 1 
Stones,  coal  and  charcoal,  125 
Straw  Donnets,  how  to  clean,  259 
Strawberry,  varieties  of,  234  ; directions  for 
growing,  ib. ; Italian  mode  of  eating  at 
dessert,  ib. 

cream,  71,  234 

marmalade,  234 

ice,  128 

, syrup  of,  234 

wine,  how  to  make,  328 

water,  234 

Stuffed  cabbages,  41 
Stuffing  for  veal,  248 

for  meats,  &c.,  234 

Sturgeon,  modes  of  dressing,  106 
Sucking-pig,  directions  for  cooking,  187 

, how  to  carve  it,  52 

Suet  paste,  how  to  make,  167 
puddings,  174 

Sugar,  nutritive  properties  of,  236;  injurious 
to  children,  in  excess,  ib. 

, procured  from  beet-root,  26 

plums,  how  to  make,  237 

455 
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Sugar  candy,  how  to  make,  23G 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  256 

Sulphuric  acid,  antidote  for,  184 
Sussex  cakes,  how  to  make,  46 
Sweetbreads,  veal,  preparations  of,  237,  253 
Sweet  biscuit,  28 

calces,  directions  for  malcing,  46 

herbs,  a bunch  of,  237 

Swelling  of  feet  and  ancles,  during  preg- 
nancy, 405 
Swiss  cream,  7 1 

Syllabubs,  how  to  make,  with  cakes,  237 
Syncope,  canses  and  treatment  of,  366 
Syrup  of  currants,  7 6 
Syrups,  how  to  make,  236,  237 

Table  wines,  various  kinds  of,  295 
Tamarinds,  drink  of,  238 
Tansy,  imputed  virtues  of,  238 

puddings,  170 

Tapioca,  directions  for  nsing,  238 

puddings,  172 

Tar,  gas,  cautions  for  using,  64 
Tarragon,  an  aromatic  plant,  238 

vinegar,  how  to  make,  256 

Tartarized  antimony,  antidote  for  poison  of, 
397 

Tarts,  directions  for  making,  167 ; apple, 
red  currant,  black  currant,  raspberry, 
cherry,  rhubarb,  gooseberry,  jelly,  apple, 
168 

Tartlets,  how  to  make,  168 
Tea,  action  of  black  and  green  upon  the 
nervons  system,  238  ; various  kinds  of, 
ib. ; directions  for  making,  239  ; qualities 
and  effects  of,  ib.  ; substitutes  for,  ib. ; 
adulterations  of,  240  ; its  quality  improved 
by  a little  brandy,  30 

, beef,  how  to  make,  225 

cakes,  directions  for  mailing,  46 

punch,  how  to  make,  197 

Teal,  methods  of  cooking,  116 
Teeth,  opiates,  for  the,  164 
Teething,  diseases  attendant  upon,  419 
Tench,  difficult  of  digestion,  107  ; methods 
of  cooking,  ib.  ' ^ 

Throat,  sore,  causes ’and  treatment  of,  415 
Thrush,  chronic,  symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  419 

Thunny,  modes  of  cooking,  107 
Thyme,  an  aromatic  herb,  240  ; oil  of,  ib. 
Tipperary  seed  cakes,  46 
Tobacco,  abuse  of,  240  ; effects  of  smoking 
in  excess,  241  ; usefulness  of,  242 
Toilet  waters,  modes  of  making,  264 
Tomata,  or  love  apple,  242 

sauce,  how  to  prepare,  22 1 

Tongue,  neat’s,  modes  of  cooking,  19  ; dried, 
190 

Toothache,  causes  and  treatment  of,  420  ; 
creozote  a remedy  for,  72  ; oil  of  cloves  a 
remedy  for,  63  ; during  pregnancy,  405 
Tooth  powders,  directions  for  making,  243 
Transparent  puddings,  173 
V .Trilles,  how  to  prepare,  440 
Tripe,  directions  for  cooking,  244 
45fJ 


Tropical  climates,  means  of  preserving  health 
in,  393 

Trotters,  lambs’,  directions  for  dressing,  139 
Trout,  how  to  dress,  107 
Truffles,  directions  for  purchasing,  cooking, 
&c.,  244 

, essence  of,  89 

sauce,  how  to  prepare,  221 

Tumours,  fomentations  &c.  for,  110,331 
Turbot,  directions  lor  dressing,  108 
Turkeys,  directions  for  rearing,  196,  245  ; 
modes  of  dressing,  196 

, directions  for  carving,  52 

Turnips,  varieties  of,  245  ; directions  for  cul- 
tivating, ib. ; modes  of  cooking,  246 
Turtle,  forcemeat  for,  235 

soup,  how  to  make,  227 

, mock,  how  tq  make,  228 

Twelfth  cake,  how  to  make,  440 
Tympany,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
of,  421 

Typhus  fever,  causes  and  treatment  of,  392 

Ulcers,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of, 
342,  421  ; poultice  for,  194 
Ulcerations  in  infants,  363 
Urine,  difficnlty  of  voiding  it,  422 

, bloody,  treatment  of  the  disease,  340 

Urinary  affections,  mallows  of  use  in,  147 

Vanilla  cream,  70 
ice,  128 

Varnishes  for  domestic  use,  246 
Vapour  bath,  uses  of,  16 
Veal,  properties  of,  246  ; prime  joints  of,  247  ; 
various  modes  of  dressing,  ib. 

patties,  249 

stuffing,  how  to  make,  234 

olives,  249 

broth,  how  to  make,  231 

pies,  249 

Vegetable  diet,  8 

soup,  how  to  make,  229 

stock,  or  bouillon  raaigre,  229 

Vegetables,  prices  of  in  Paris,  iv 
Venison,  mode  of  preparing,  116;  various 
dishes  made  of,  ib. 

soup,  how  to  make,  230 

Ventilation,  importance  of,  to  health,  6 
Verjuice,  how  to  make,  253 
Vermicelli,  various  modes  of  cooking,  253 

puddings,  170 

soup,  how  to  make,  230 

Vespetro,  preparation  of,  146 

cordial,  mode  of  making,  1 44 

Victoria  cakes,  how  to  make,  47  _ 

Vinegar,  methods  of  producing  it,  90,  254  ; 
modes  of  preserving  and  clarifying,  ib. 

^ — , distilled,  5 

, raspberry.  203 

Violets,  preparations  of,  256 
Vitriolated  and  soluble  tartar,  a powerful 
antiputrescent  9 

Vomiting  of  blood,  causes  and  treatment  of, 
423 
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AVafers,  how  to  make  them,  47 
AVages  of  servants  in  France,  v 
AA’'ainscots,  how  to  clean,  233 
AA^alnuts,  various  uses  of,  256  ; mode  of  pre- 
serving, 257  ; how  to  pickle,  182 

catsup,  how  to  make,  257 

sauce,  how  to  make,  220 

AVarm  bath,  directions  for  preparing  it,  15  ; 

much  used  in  France,  ib. 

AVarm  climates,  means  of  preserving  health 
in,  393 

AVarming  pan,  uses  of,  257 
AVashing,  economical  mode  of,  257 
AA’ater,  for  domestic  uses,  259 ; how  to  re- 
move hardness  of,  ib. ; filtration  of,  260  ? 
medicinal,  ib. ; impurities  of,  261 

, varieties  of,  and  their  effects,  20 

^ gruel,  directions  for  making,  265 

strawberry,  234 

AA''aters,  mineral,  remarks  on,  263  ; modes  of 
making,  264 

, detergent,  how  to  make,  265 

AVater-brash,  causes  and  treatment  of,  423 
AVax,  bees’,  process  of  bleaching,  266  ; uses 
of,  ib. 

, artificial,  for  candles,  266 

, sealing,  how  to  make,  ib. 

AVelch  rabbit,  directions  for  making,  267 
AVheat-ear,  directions  for  cooking,  267 
AVhipt  cream,  72  • 

AVhite  bait,  how  to  seiwe  them  up,  108 
AVTiite  puddings,  171,  190 

sauce,  how  to  make,  22 1 

AVhiting,  various  modes  of  dressing,  109 

soup,  how  to  make,  230 

AVhooping  cough,  symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  424 

AVidgeon,  how  to  serve  it  up,  117 
AVild  boar,  how  to  dress,  117 

, head,  collared,  189 

AVild  duck,  how  to  serve  and  carve,  1 1 


AVilton,  Countess  of,  on  needlework,  159  ; 
kinds  of,  160 

AVindows,  how  to  clean,  147 
Windsor  beans,  directions  for  cooking,  16 
Wine,  uses  and  abuses  of,  267 ; medical 
opinions  upon,  268  ; choice  of  wines,  269  ; 
prices  of,  270 ; deceptions  in,  ib. ; fashions 
in,  271 ; injurious  consequences  of  drink- 
ing strong  wines,  272 ; hygienic  properties 
of,  273  ; modes  of  curing  their  defects,  ib. ; 
difficulty  of  determining  the  age  of,  275 ; 
wines  used  in  Europe,  276  ; remarks  on 
those  of  different  countries,  282  ; methods 
of  making  and  storing,  289  ; cellarage  of, 
293  ; table  wines,  295  ; home  made,  297. 
See  Home-made  Wines  in  Index. 

— — prices  of,  in  Paris,  iii 

, rhubarb,  214 

, vinegar,  how  to  make,  256 

Wine  cellar,  directions  for  constructing  it, 
54 

Woodcocks,  method  of  dressing,  117 
Woollens,  how  to  clean  them,  165,  222,258, 
259 

AVorms,  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of,  426 ; 
cowhage  a remedy  for,  68  ; destroyed  by 
tobacco  poultice,  242 

Wormwood,  a powerful  antiputrescent,  9 ; 
a good  stomachic,  329 

Wounds,  fresh,  treatment  of,  by  the  white  of 
an  egg,  7 ; by  the  application  of  spirits,  31 


Yaws,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of, 

426 

Yeast,  methods  of  making,  330 

Yellow  fever,  symptoms  and  treatment  of, 

427 

gum,  429 

Yolk  of  egg,  a substitute  for  milk,  150 
Yorkshire  pudding,  174 


T.  C.  SaviU,  Printer,  107,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
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COMPARATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  LIVING 


AT  HOIME  AND  ABROAD. 


Since  the  peace  of  1814,  many  thousands  of  English  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
residing  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  purposes  of  economy.  These  persons 
are  of  two  classes ; firstly,  those  of  large  incomes,  who,  having  plunged  into 
dissipation,  and  displayed  a luxury  beyond  even  their  vast  resources,  and  who, 
wanting  the  firmness  of  character  which  enables  persons  to  sink  considerations 
of  false  pride,  abandon  their  native  country,  where  they  can  no  longer  keep  up 
a display  above  that  of  persons  of  more  moderate  means,  and  resort  to  other 
climes,  where,  with  less  expenditure,  they  are  able  to  make,  according  to  the 
scale  of  display  amongst  foreigners,  an  appearance  still  more  attractive  than 
that  which  they  made  at  home ; and,  secondly,  those  of  limited  income,  who 
hope  to  find  in  foreign  countries  comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  cannot 
obtain  in  England,  and  also  the  means  of  educating  their  children  at  a cheaper 
rate.  For  the  first  of  these  classes,  there  can  be  no  sympathy  amongst  right- 
•minded  men.  Their  conduct  is  full  of  egotism,  and  totally  destitute  of  pa- 
triotism. They  care  nothing  for  the  distress  of  the  industrious  classes  of 
Englishmen,  who  depend  for  support,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the  expenditure 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  wealthy  in  the  country  from  which  they  are  derived  ; 
and  it  is  a matter  of  utter  indifference  to  them  whether  the  middle  classes,  who 
depend  upon  the  rich,  live  in  comfort,  or  close  their  shops  and  starve.  For  the 
other  class  of  emigrants,  however,  to  whom  we  have  made  allusion,  more  is  to 
be  said.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  England  with  incomes  of  from  one 
to  five  hundred  pounds  a year,  who  leave  it  only  with  the  view  of  husbanding 
a portion  of  their  resources  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  children,  and  with 
whom  the  cheap  but  good  education  of  those  children  is  a leading  motive  for 
emigration.  Our  observations,  therefore,  will  be  directed  chiefiy  to  this  class, 
and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  shew  that  they  fall  into  a lamentable  error 
when  they  deprive  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  good  which  the  distribution 
of  their  income  at  home  would  create,  by  emigrating  under  the  impression  that 
they  will,  at  least,  do  good  to  themselves. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  peace,  the  comparative  prices  of  living 
and  education  abroad  and  at  home  were  very  different  from  what  the^  are  now. 
Everything  in  England,  at  that  time,  was  exorbitantly  dear,  whilst  abroad 
ever^hing  was  comparatively  dirt  cheap.  Things  have  gradually  undergone 
a vast  change ; peace  prices  have  succeeded  in  England  to  war  prices,  and 
abroad  the  prices  of  provisions,  house-rent,  &c.,  in.  the  places  which  are  gene- 
rally preferred  by  the  English  as  places  of  residence,  have  risen  fifty,  in  some 
instances,  a hundred,  per  cent.  W e will  begin  with  Paris,  because  it  was  to 
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Paris  that  the  English  first  flocked.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  place 
the  prices  of  the  two  capitals  in  juxtaposition,  for  our  readers  who  are  house- 
keepers will  he  able  to  make  the  comparison  themselves ; neither  is  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  rise  in  prices  which  ha.s  taken  place  in 
this, part  of  France.  It  may  be  attributed  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  hut  the  main  cause  appears  to  us  to  be  in  the  increase  of  the  com- 
mercial movement  which  has  increased  the  population  of  large  towns,  and  made 
the  inhabitants  larger  consumers  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  at  a period  when 
money,  the  sign  of  exchange,  was  comparatively  scarce.  With  the  cause,  how- 
ever, we  have  little  to  do. 

The  first  thing  to  he  considered  in  housekeeping  is,  necessarily,  house  rent. 
The  English  housekeeper  will  say,  after  having  read  the  following  statement, 
whether  there  is  anything  to  be  saved  on  this  head  by  a residence  in  Paris. 
There  are  not  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  entire  houses,  varying  in  size  and  price, 
according  to  the  classes  who  inhabit  them.  In  Paris,  all  the  houses  are  large, 
and  are  divided  into  apartments,  which  are  let  out.  In  the  same  house  may 
he  found  a coal-shed  on  the  ground  floor,  a prince  on  the  first  floor,  and 
water  carriers,  and  street  vendors  of  fish  and  vegetables  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
floors.  A porter,  who  has  a lodge  on  the  ground  floor,  has  charge  of  the  house, 
receives  the  rent  when  due,  and  takes  care  to  prevent  any  lodger  from  remov- 
ing his  furniture  before  his  rent  is  paid.  As  building  is  more  expensive  in 
Paris  than  in  London,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed,  and  the 
slowness  of  French  workmen,  as  compared  with  those  of  England,  and  as  land- 
lords are  not  satisfied  unless  house  property  yields  six  or  seven  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  invested,  the  rents  are  comparatively  high.  This  is  equally  the 
case,  whether  the  situation  he  one  of  fashion  or  business ; and  although  in 
secluded  quarters,  which  are  neither  fashionable  nor  commercial,  rente  are 
comparatively  low,  they  are  much  higher  than  in  London,  in  cases  which  are 
similar  as  to  the  position  of  house  property.  We  will  begin  wdth  a fashion- 
able situation.  In  the  month  of  January,  1842,  a large  house  in  the  Rue 
Chauveau  la  Garde  was  completed,  and  bills  were  put  up  for  letting  the  apart- 
ments, unfurnished.  The  house  is  what  is  called  a double  house,  having  com- 
plete sets  of  apartments  in  front  and  at  the  back.  In  the  present  case,  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  value  of  the  front  or  hack  apartments,  for  although  the 
Rue  Chauveau  la  Garde  is  in  a fashionable  quarter,  it  may  almost  be  considered 
a back  street.  Each  apartment  of  seven  or  eight  rooms,  on  the  ground  floor,  is 
let  at  3000  francs  (120^.)  a-year ; on  the  first  floor,  at  6000  trancs,  on  the 
second  floor,  at  5000  francs,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors,  at  4500  and  4000 
francs.  The  whole  house,  thus  parcelled  out,  produces  to  the  owner  42,000 
francs,  (nearly  1700Z.)  a-year.  The  house  is  large  and  elegant ; but  what  a 
large  and  splendid  house  it  must  he,  and  how  fashionable  must  be  the  situation, 
to  produce  1700Z.  a -year  in  London,  unfurnished ! At  the  entrance  of  the 
Palais  Royal  from  the  Rue  Vivienne  is  a house,  neither  commodious  nor  well 
built,  which  is  let  out  as  follows : — There  are  on  the  ground  floor  four  small 
shops ; one  of  them,  which  is  only  ten  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  and 
which  has  not  even  a fire-place,  and  no  room  or  even  closet  connected  with  it, 
is  let  for  1750  francs  (70Z.)  a-year,  and  the  others  are  let  at  the  same  rate  ; on 
the  entresol,  a single  large  room,  but  so  dark  that,  even  in  the  summer,  it  is 
necessary  to  burn  a light,  is  let  for  630  francs.  This  room  is  occupied  by  a 
hair-dresser ; the  other  rooms  on  the  same  floor  are  smaller,  and  are  let  at 
from  400  to  500  trancs  each.  The  first  floor  over  the  entresol  is  occupied  by 
the  owner  of  the  house ; but  the  second  floor,  which  m England  would  l>e 
called  the  third,  as  the  entresol  is  in  reality  the  fii-st  floor,  is  let  in  two  apart- 
ments, neither  of  them  of  more  than  five  or  six  rooms,  and  those  not  good,  at 
3500  francs  each.  It  will  be  said  that  an  Englishman  coming  to  Paris  for 
economy,  would  not  think  of  living  either  in  a lashionnble  quarter,  or  a busi- 
ness quarter.  He  would  look  out  for  an  apartment,  not  too  distant  from  the 
centre  of  Paris,  but  in  a situation  where  the  rente  are  comparatively  low,  such 
as  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand,  or  of  Soho  Square.  We 
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will  go,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  what  is  called  the  cheap 
quarter  of  Paris,  without  being  at  the  same  time  a low  one — viz.,  the  1*  aubourg 
St.  Germain.  Here,  in  a respectable  street,  a good  first  fioor  of  six  rooms  may 
be  had,  unfurnished,  for  about  1800  francs  a-year  (72^.)  ; and  a fourth  fioor  of 
the  same  size,  for  1000  francs.  In  London,  a pretty  eight-roomed  house,  in  an 
equally  good  position,  can  be  had  for  351.  to  40Z.  per  year.  True  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  taxes,  as  regards  the  tenant,  are  higher  in  London  than  in  Paris ; 
not  that  taxation  is  so  much  higher  in  England  than  in  France,  hut  it  is  dif- 
ferently levied.  The  taxes  upon  a house  of  40Z.  a-year  in  London,  exceed, 
perhaps,  on  an  average,  with  the  poor-rate,  lOZ.  a-year ; in  Paris,  the  taxes 
upon  an  apartment  (and  here  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  France  the 
occupier  of  an  unfurnished  apartment  is  liable  to  taxes,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  England,)  of  1000  francs  a-year  do  not  exceed  two  or  three  pounds  sterling; 
but  there  is  one  inevitable  tax  in  Paris,  which  is  not  known  in  London.  In  the 
English  capital,  the  tenant  who  occupies  an  entire  house  has  to  pay  a water  rate, 
which  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  house,  but  the  lodger  has  no  burthen 
of  this  kind.  In  Paris,  all  the  water  is  supplied  by  carriers,  at  the  rate  of  a 
sou  (a  hal^enny)  per  pail ; not  one  house  in  a thousand  is  supplied  with 
water  through  pipes.  For  a family  of  eight  or  ten  persons,  at  least  four  pails 
of  water  are  required  daily,  and  this,  for  the  year,  amounts  to  73  francs,  or 
nearly  three  pounds  sterling.  Some  houses,  indeed,  have  wells,  but  the  water 
is  not  potable,  and  it  is  too  hard  for  most  household  purposes. 

We  have  alluded  to  taxation,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers 
to  know  what  are  the  principal  direct  taxes  in  France.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  no  direct  taxes  on  luxuries.  A man  may  have  as  many  carriages, 
horses,  dogs,  and  servants,  as  he  pleases,  without  the  payment  of  a tax ; but  no 
person  can  carry  on  trade  of  any  kind  without  & patente  (licence.)  This  varies 
from  five  or  six  francs  per  annum  to  500  francs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
occupation,  but  it  is  in  most  cases  apportioned  to  the  rent,  and  in  Paris  it  amounts 
to  about  ten  per  cent. ; consequently,  if  a tradesman  pays  10,000  francs  a-year 
to  the  owner  of  the  premises  which  he  occupies,  he  has  1000  francs  to  pay  for  his 
patente.  Then  there  is  a tax  upon  all  the  operations  of  commerce  for  which  a 
written  agreement  may  be  necessary,  and  which  averages  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  amount  for  which  the  agreement  is  made.  The  owner  of  property  has  a 
land  tax  and  house  tax  to  pay;  the  tenant  pays  taxes  upon  doors  and  windows, 
and  upon  his  furniture,  which  is  called  the  impht  mobilier.  There  are  no  direct 
compulsory  poor-rates,  but  a very  large  sum  is  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  from  the  receipts  of  theatres,  &c.  Every  theatre,  or  other  place  of  pub- 
lic amusement,  pays  an  eleventh  of  its  gross  receipts  to  the  government,  and 
this  is  also  the  case  with  stage-coaches,  omnibuses,  &c.  The  indirect  taxes  are 
very  heavy,  for  there  are  very  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  are  not 
heavily  taxed.  All  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  not  only  pay  .a 
heavy  custom  duty,  but  are  also  subject  to  what  is  called  the  octroi  tax  on  en- 
tering towns.  Thus  wood,  coals,  butter,  wine,  butchers’  meat,  poultry,  fish, 
&c.,  pay  a duty  on  entering  a town,  although  they  are  native  produce.  This 
tax  is  very  heavy  in  cities,  and  is  particularly  so  in  Paris.  Wine,  for  instance, 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  pays  an  octroi  duty  on  entering  the  capital,  which  is 
nearly  as  high  as  its  first  cost. 

Let  us  now  state  the  average  prices  in  Paris  of  the  principal  necessaries  of 
life : — 

Bread  fluctuates  between  three  and  four  sous  (three  halfpence  to  two-pence) 
per  pound. 

Butchers’  Meat.  Beef  and  mutton,  fifteen  to  twenty  sous ; veal  and  pork, 
twenty  to  twenty-two  sous ; lamb,  twenty  to  twenty-five  sous. 

Wine.  The  ordinary  kind,  which  is  called  vin  ordinaire,  and  is  used  for 
dinner  beverage,  as  beer  is  in  England,  costs  from  eight  to  twelve  sous  jier 
quart.  In  point  of  strength  and  nourishment,  this  wine  is  very  inferior  to  a 
quart  of  good  London  beer  at  four-pence.  The  finer  wines  are  cheaper  in 
proportion  than  in  London,  but  no  good  wine  can  be  had  at  less  than  two 
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francs  per  bottle,  and  many  wines  cost  five  and  six  francs.  (The  wholesale 
prices  only  are  given.)  An  Englishman  accustomed  to  Port  and  Sherry  will 
not  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of  these  wines  in  Paris  with  anything  approach- 
ing to  their  nature,  at  a lower  price  than  in  London.  Wine,  as  a necessary — 
namely,  as  a dinner  beverage,  is  dearer  in  Paris  than  beer  is  in  London ; con- 
sequently, as  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  the 
English  resident  on  this  head. 

Fish.  This  is  rarely  fresh  and  good  in  Paris,  and  is  always  dear.  When  a 
cod  s head  and  shoulders  can  be  had  for  four  or  five  francs,  it  is  considered 
cheap,  and  a small  pair  of  soles  is  not  reckoned  dear  at  two  francs.  A good- 
sized  turbot  costs,  when  cheap,  ten  to  twelve  francs ; and  salmon  is  thought 
cheap  at  two  to  three  francs  per  pound.  The  only  cheap  fish  of  which  there  is 
always  an  abundant  supply,  are  the  skate  and  the  conger  eel.  The  latter, 
cooked  in  the  French  way,  is  not  a bad  dish.  Shell  fish  is  very  dear  ; a good- 
sized  lobster,  for  four  or  five  persons,  can  rarely  be  liad  for  less  than  six  or 
seven  francs.  Oysters  are  six  and  eight  sous  per  dozen,  but  they  are  very 
small ; they  are  not  fed  and  fattened  as  in  London ; in  point  of  bulk,  a London 
native  is  equal  to  three  of  the  small  oysters  which  are  eaten  in  Paris.  There 
is  a large  kind  of  oyster  which  is  comparatively  cheap,  but  it  is  too  coarse  to  be 
eaten  raw  ; it  is  only  fit  for  soups. 

Poultry.  In  point  of  quality,  the  poultry  which  is  brought  to  the  Paris 
market  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  world ; but  it  is  very  dear.  When  fowls 
for  roasting,  and  of  good  size,  are  at  seven  to  eight  francs  per  couple,  they  are 
not  thought  dear ; and  a common  price  for  small  ducks  is  five  to  six  francs  a 
pair.  Turkeys  are  comparatively  cheaper ; a good-sized  one  may,  in  the  season, 
be  had  for  six  or  seven  francs.  Geese  are  three  to  five  francs  each  ; but  geese 
are  little  eaten  in  Paris,  except  by  the  lower  orders.  Pigeons  are  dear,  seldom 
less  than  ten  sous  each,  and  frequently  twenty-five  sous. 

Game.  Partridges  are  not  dear ; they  vary  from  thirty  to  fifty  sous  a brace. 
Pheasants  are  scarce  and  dear ; a full-sized  pheasant  is  considered  cheap  at 
eight  to  ten  francs.  A full-sized  hare  costs  five  to  six  francs  ; and  rabbits, 
which  are  game  in  France,  are  thought  very  cheap  when  they  are  only  thirty 
sous  each.  Wild  game  is  not  plentiful  in  the  Paris  market ; but  the  price  is 
about  the  same  as  in  London. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.  These  are  certainly  much  cheaper  in  Paris  tlian 
in  London.  On  an  average,  fruit  is  only  half  as  dear  as  in  London ; and 
vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which  are  much  dearer  than  in 
London,  although  bread  is  cheaper,  are  still  cheaper,  as  compared  with  the 
London  prices,  than  fruit.  Potatoes  are  so  dear,  probably  because,  although  the 
use  of  them  is  becoming  more  and  more  general,  they  are  not  yet  used  extensively 
as  a substitute  for  bread,  and  therefore  large  tracts  of  land  are  not  yet  planted 
with  them.  In  England,  where  little  bread  is  eaten  at  dinner,  a large  dish  of 
potatoes  is  indispensable ; but  a Frenchman,  who  eats  four  times  as  much  bread 
at  his  dinner  as  an  Englishman,  does  not  require  the  substitute.  Indeed,  pota- 
toes are  in  most  French  houses  served  rather  as  a luxury,  d la  maitre  (T hotel, 
and  en  salade,  &c.,  than  plain  boiled  (au  naturcT),  as  a substitute  for  bread, 
d'he  vegetables  are,  generally  speaking,  much  better,  as  well  as  cheaper,  than 
they  are  in  London ; and  tliis  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  which  are  used 
as  salad.  The  cheapness  arises  chiefly  from  the  land  around  Paris  being  divided 
into  small  lots ; there  is,  consequently,  much  competition  amongst  the  growers, 
and  their  poverty  compels  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  ground,  and  to  eft'ect 
immediate  sales.  The  fruit  is  not  so  fine,  generally  speakmg,  as  that  which  is 
brought  to  the  London  market. 

Groceries.  With  the  exception  of  sugar  and  coffee,  groceries  in  Paris  are 
dearer  than  in  London.  Sugar  is  cheap,  (very  fine  loaf  sugar  can  be  had  at 
20  sous  per  pound,  and  here  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  French  pound  is 
heavier  by  twelve  per  cent,  than  the  English  pound,)  and  excellent  coffee  is 
sold  at  two  francs  to  two  francs  and  a half  per  pound.  The  low  price  of  sugar 
arises  from  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  h.as  ^ 
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been  carried  in  France.  During  the  war,  sugar  cost  six  francs  per  pound  in 
Paris ; for  at  tliat  time  half  the  vessels  laden  with  sugai',  in  the  few  colonies 
then  possessed  by  the  French,  were  captured  by  the  English  ; and  even  since  the 
peace,  and  before  tlie  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  became  general,  the  price 
was  forty  to  fifty  sous  per  pound.  It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  beet-root 
sugar  is  not  equal  in  sweetness  to  West  India  sugar.  This  is  a mistake.  If 
a pound  of  the  best  beet-root  sugar,  and  a pound  of  the  best  colonial  sugar, 
be  dissolved  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  saccharometer,  one  will  be  found 
to  contain  as  much  saccharine  matter  as  the  other.  The  coffee  in  Paris  is  very 
good ; and  being  more  roasted  than  the  coffee  in  London,  it  goes  further  in 
domestic  use.  Tea  is  dearer  than  in  London,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  so  good,  for  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  fresh  supplies. 

Cheese,  Buttes,  and  Mllk.  There  is  very  little  good  cheese  made  in 
France.  The  best  is  the  Roquefort,  which  resembles  good  Stilton,  and  is  sold 
at  two  francs  per  pound.  The  cheese  most  in  use  is  the  Grmjere.  The  best 
is  made  in  Switzerland;  but  it  is  pretty  well  imitated  in  many  parts  of  France, 
and  is  sold  in  Paris  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  Sous  per  pound.  There  is  a cream 
cheese,  called  jfromage  de  Neufchatel,  made  in  Normandy,  which  is  very  good, 
but  dear  ; it  is  not  sold  by  the  pound,  hut  in  little  cakes,  weighing  about  an  ounce 
and  a half  each,  at  three  to  four  sous.  Butter  is  dear  in  Paris.  In  the  summer 
the  average  price  of  good  fresh  butter  is  thirty-four  sous  per  pound;  in  the 
winter,  the  best  fetches  forty-five  to  fifty  sous.  IVIilk  is  eight  sous  per  quart, 
and  it  is  certainly  very  superior  to  the  London  milk ; for  the  police  keep  up  a 
rigid  surveillance  as  regai’ds  the  milksellers,  and  inspectors  are  appointed, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  examine  the  quality  of  the  milk  offered  for  sale. 
Cream  is  not  sold  as  it  is  in  London.  What  is  called  crhne  in  Paris  is  milk 
rendered  more  rich  by  the  addition  of  a little  cream ; this  is  sold  at  about 
double  the  price  of  milk.  WTiat  we  call  cream  is  by  the  French  called  creme 
double,  and  must  be  specially  ordered  from  the  dairy.  In  this  case,  it  is  about 
as  dear  as  it  is  in  London. 

_ Fuel.  This  is  a most  expensive  article  in  Paris.  Coals  are  sold  at  fi'om 
sixty-five  to  seventy  francs  per  ton,  (these  are  the  Belgian  coals,  which  are  as 
good  as  those  of  Newcastle ; French  coals  may  be  had  in  Paris  at  fifty  francs 
per  ton,  but,  from  their  bad  quality,  they  are  comparatively  dear.)  At 
seventy  fi-ancs  per  ton,  coals  in  Paris  are  as  dear  again  as  in  London ; and  wood, 
which  is  still  the  chief  fuel,  although  the  use  of  coals  is  becoming  more  and 
more  general  every  day,  is  very  much  dearer,  for  a ton  of  coals,  costing  seventy 
francs,  will  give  one-third  more  heat  than  two  voles  of  wood,  costing  eighty 
francs.  There  are  very  few  apartments  in  the  lodging-houses  in  Paris  with 
the  fire-places  fitted  up  for  burning  coals. 

Clothing.  Female  clothing  is  certainly,  on  an  average,  thirty  per  cent, 
dearer  than  in  England ; for  cottons  are  twenty-five  per  cent,  dearer,  woollens 
are,  quality  considered,  fifty  per  cent,  dearer,  and  silks  are  not  cheaper.  In 
men  s clothing,  nothing  is  cheaper,  except  boots  and  shoes ; very  good  boots 
may  be  had  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  francs  per  pair.  As  woollen  cloth,  how- 
evOT,  is  dearer  than  in  London,  clothes  are  also  dearer,  and  fashionable  tailors 
in  Paris  are  quite  as  exorbitant  in  their  own  charges  as  those  of  London.  The 
charge  for  a coat  by  a fashionable  Paris  tailor  is  120  to  150  francs,  and  for  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  fifty  to  sixty  francs.  The  charge  by  a nonfashionable  tailor 
is  90  to  1 10  francs  for  a coat,  and  30  to  35  francs  for  a pair  of  trowsers.  This 
ft  rather  more  than  would  be  charged  by  an  ordinary  tailor  in  London 
Linen  is  somewhat  dearer  than  in  London. 

_ House  Keep.  The  cost  of  feeding  a horse,  in  one’s  own  stable  at  Paris 


aris  servants 
s a year,  and 
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his  board,  lodging,  and  livery.  The  wages  of  housemaids  vary  from  250  to 
350  francs,  with  board,  lodging,  and  two  to  three  bottles  of  wine  per  week.  A 
good  female  cook  expects  350  to  400  fi'anes  a-year,  and  what  she  can  make.  A 
man  cook  must  be  paid  from  600  to  1000  francs  a year,  if  he  be  clever  in  hLs 
art ; but  there  are  many  men  servants  in  Paris  who  cook  pretty  well,  without 
calling  themselves  professed  cooks,  who  are  to  be  bad  for  400  to  500  francs 
a year.  Good  French  grooms  are  very  scarce ; French  stable  servants  take  no 
pride  in  the  horses  entrusted  to  their  care.  If  an  Englishman  in  Paris  has  a 
horse,  and  wishes  it  to  be  well  treated,  he  must  hire  an  English  groom. 

Education.  A very  mistaken  idea  prevails  in  England  as  to  the  expense 
of  education  in  France.  In  no  part  of  that  country  is  it  much  cheaper  than 
in  England,  for  localities  similarly  circumstanced ; and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
quite  as  expensive  in  Paris  as  it  is  in  London.  There  is  no  good  boarding-school 
for  boys  at  which  the  charge  is  less  than  1000  francs  a-year,  without  extras, 
and  the  ornamental  parts  of  education — such  as  drawing,  dancing,  fencing, 
music,  &c. ; and  at  many  of  the  boarding-schools  for  females,  the  charges  are 
even  higher  than  in  London.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  parents  who 
reside  in  Paris,  and  who  wish  to  have  masters  at  their  own  houses,  may  effect 
a considerable  economy.  Good  masters  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three 
francs  per  lesson,  whereas  masters,  whose  acquirements  are  not  superior,  in 
London,  charge  nearly  double  that  amount.  Females  may,  therefore,  be 
educated  well  and  cheaply  in  Paris ; and  there  are  classical  schools  and  colleges 
to  which  boys  may  be  sent  for  a certain  number  of  hours  per  day,  and  at  which 
the  charge  is  little  more  than  one  half  what  it  is  in  London  ; but  if  recourse  be 
had  to  boarding-schools,  nothing  is  gained  by  bringing  children  to  France  for 
education. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  of  comparing  the  different  heads  of  expen- 
diture in  the  capital  of  France,  for  what  is  actually  necessary  in  a respectable 
family,  he  will,  we  think,  find  that,  as  far  as  saving  is  concerned,  he  would  do 
well  to  stay  at  home,  instead  of  adding  to  the  enormous  drain  upon  the  resources 
of  England,  to  enrich  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  the  middle  and  labouring 
classes  of  England. 

If  pleasure,  folly,  vain  and  frivolous  amusements,  be  desired,  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  had  cheaper  and  in  much  greater  variety  in  Paris  than  in  London ; 
but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  to  be  had  for  comparatively  nothing. 
The  lover  of  theatrical  amusements,  if  he  be  a single  man,  can  gratify  himself  in 
Paris  at  a cheap  rate,  for  the  price  of  admission  to  the  pit  of  a Paris  theatre  is 
low ; but  as  ladies  are  not  admitted  into  the  pit  of  a French  theatre,  the  economy 
does  not  extend  to  them.  For  less  than  four  shillings,  a person  may  go  to  the 
pit  of  the  Grand  Opera,  or  the  Italian  Opera,  in  Paris,  and  for  less  than  three 
shillings  he  is  admitted  into  the  pit  of  the  national  theatre  for  the  genuine 
drama— viz.,  the  Theatre  Frangais ; let  him  have  a lady  •sslth  hun,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  parts  of  a theatre  which  are  frequented  by  respectable  persons, 
and  in  which  one  can  both  see  and  hear  well,  are  quite  as  dear  as  in  Lon^don. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  we  may  observe,  to  the  honour  ot  the 
French  character,  and  which  is  turned  to  good  account  by  pereons  of  fixed, 
larire  or  small,  incomes,  who  leave  London  for  the  purpose  of  residmg  in  iaris 
It  IS  not  the  custom  in  France  to  measure  hospitality  by  the  purse.  It  is  not 
the  custom  in  Paris  for  a person  who  invites  company  to  expend  upon  a single 
party  the  income  of  a month.  The  French  do  not,  as  a general  rule,  give 
Lppers ; they  do  not  estimate  the  cost  of  each  guest,  therefore,  as  is  the  ca.e 
in^London,  even  among  the  upper  classes  of  tradesmen,  at  ten  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings. A cup  of  tea,  a glass  of  eau  sucree,  or  a glass  of  orgeat,  are  the  onh 
refShments  Uered  or  required  ; and  the  EnglisJ  residents  in  Pans  have,  wi  h 
some  exceptions,  adopted  the  French  practice.  The  necessary  consequence  is, 
that  parties  are  more  numerous,  and  a person  of  small  income  is 
to  decline  invitations,  because  he  dreads  the  expense  of  inviting  in  his  turn. 
SjiSrouI  of  twenty  of  the  evening  partfes  in  Paris  do  not  cost  more 
thSi  a franc  a head ; eating  and  drinking  arc  secondary  considerations  on 
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these  occasions ; in  London  they  are  primary  ones.  Neither  are  there  those 
nice  demarcations  of  rank  which  in  London  give  formality  and  stiffiiess  to 
evening  parties,  and  which  exclude  respectable  persons  who  do  not  hold  a 
certain  aristocratic  grade  in  society.  There  is,  indeed,  an  aristocracy  in 
French  parties,  as  there  is  in  England ; but  there  is  none  of  the  ar^tocracy 
within  aristocracy,  which  is  so  contemptible  a portion  of  the  Englisdi  character. 
Tradesmen  in  Paris  do  not  mix  much  in  the  parties  of  the  non-trading  closes ; 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  excluded  from  them ; and  in  what  is  called  gentility, 
there  are  none  of  the  distinctions  which  are  observed  in  England.  If  a person 
be  a gentleman  by  education  and  pursuits,  he  is  admitted  into  the  best  society  ; 
he  is  not  watched,  to  see  whether  he  eomes  to  a partj’^  in  his  own  carriage,  or 
in  a hackney  coach,  or  on  foot.  The  French  are  above  these  petty  distinctions ; • 
would  that  the  EngUsh  were  the  same ! There  is  one  of  the  outskirts  of 
London,  in  which  this  separation  into  grades  is  carried  to  so  absurd  an  extent, 
that  carriage  people  only  visit  carriage  people;  those  who  can  display  only  a 
gig,  or  who  cannot  go  beyond  a saddle-horse,  must  remain  at  home.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  Paris.  The  greatest  recommendations  to  good  society 
in  that  capital  are  education  and  the  pursuit  of  science;  an  educated  and 
scientific  man,  who  has  not  an  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  a year, 
is  as  well  received,  and  as  much  honoured,  as  a duke^  who  has  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a year.  It  is  one  of  the  great  calamities  of  society  in  England, 
that  if  a man  of  limited  income  would  visit  and  receive,  he  must  go  to  an  ex- 
pense beyond  bis  means.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  non- 
trading people ; there  is  the  same  distinction  amongst  traders.^  People  look  more 
at  the  means  which  a tradesman  is  supposed  to  have_  of  giving  dinners  and 
suppers  in  an  expensive  style,  than  at  his  moral  merit,  and  we  therefore  see 
men  every  day  endeavouring  to  ape  what  are  called  their  betters,  but  who  are 
really  in  no  wise  superior  to  themselves,  in  expenditure.^  A man,  instead  of 
husbanding  his  resources  for  his  old  age,  must  keep  liis  gig,  and  give  dinners 
and  suppers ; and,  in  order  to  do  this  with  eclat,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous  about 
running  into  debt.  The  conventions  of  society  have  a vast  effect  upon  income  ; 
and,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  real  superiority  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 


French. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  now  to  say  a few  words  of  the  comparative 
expense  of  living  in  London  and  Paris,  for  the  single  man  of  very  limited  income ; 
and  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  extract  from  a letter  written  from 
Paris  to  a friend  in  England,  by  a half-pay  lieutenant  of  the  English  army.  It 
is  quite  graphic  in  its  way.  He  says — “You  know  that  my  income  altogether 
does  not  exceed  120Z.  a-year.  With  this  poor  stipend,  I fancied  myself  a very 
poor  man  in  London ; and  having  heard  so  much  of  the  cheapness  of  France,  I 
resolved  on  wintering  in  Paris.  I arrived  here  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
. after  having  visited  a hundred  lodging-houses,  I at  length  obtained  a very  good 
bed-room,  and  a bed-room  only,  for  sixty  francs  (almost  fifty  shillings)  per 
month.  For  three  pounds  a month,  fifteen  shillings  a-week,  you  knoAv,  I had 
a very  pretty  sitting-room  and  bed-room  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  and 
the  good  people  of  the  house  prepared  my  breakfast  for  me,  and  cooked  my 
dinner  if  I wished  to  dine  at  home.  The  porter  of  the  house  in  Paris  at  which 
^I  fixed  my  quarters,  however,  told  me  that  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  done 
for  me  there.  Well,  I installed  myself ; and  as  it  was  very'  cold  weather, 
laid  in  forty  francs’  worth  of  wood,  which  I expected  would  last  at  least 
two  months,  for  in  my  London  lodgings  I paid  ninepence  per  day  for  a good 
fire,  and  was  at  least  seven  or  eight  hours  daily  at  home ; whei'eas  it  was 
evident  that,  as  I must  go  out  in  Paris  for  my  meals,  I should  be  comparatively 
little  at  home.  What  was  my  astonishment,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  although  I had  a fire  only  in  the  evening,  to  find  that  my  wood  was 

almost  gone  ; and  God  knows  I had  never  once  been  warm,  for  the  d d 

chimney  smoked  at  such  a rate,  as  all  the  French  chimneys  do,  that  I was 
compelled  to  sit  with  my  door  wide  open,  to  avoid  suffocation.  On  the  first 
morning  after  my  arrival,  I went  to  a cafo  to  breakfast ; I had  a cup  of  coffee 
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which,  to  sa^  truth,  was  very  good,  a small  loaf  of  bread,  certainly  not  enough 
for  a man  of  good  appetite,  and  a slice  of  butter,  of  which  it  would  take  nearly 
a hundred  to  make  a pound.  The  charge  for  this  was  eighteen  sous,  which, 
with  two  sous  to  the  waiter,  made  a franc.  In  London,  I have  frequently 
turned  into  a decent  coffee  shop,  and  in  the  upper  room,  which  was  visited  only 
by  respectable  persons,  had  a large  cup  of  tea  and  a roll  and  butter  for  four- 
pence  halfpenny— just  half  what  my  breakfast  cost  me  here.  Then  as  to 
dinner.  ^ My  first  visit  to  a restaurant  was  rather  an  unlucky  one  for  my 
purse ; it  was  to  the  Frcres  Pi-ovenqeaux  in  the  Palais  Royal.  As  I knew 
nothing  of  the  dishes,  I resolved  to  be  guided  by  two  French  gentlemen  who 
took  their  seats  at  the  same  time,  at  an  adjoining  table.  I ordered  what  I 
heard  them  order,  and  had  seven  or  eight  different  dishes,  each  far  too  copious 
for  me ; for  I was  not  then  aware  that,  in  order  to  dine  well  at  these  places, 
without  paying  enormously,  and  to  have  some  variety,  there  must  be  two  or 
three  persons  together,  and  the  order  should  be  given  for  a single  portion,  as 
it  is  called,  for  the  party.  By  this  means,  tliree  persons  may  have  five  or  six 
dishes,  and  pay  no  more  than  would  be  paid  by  one  person.  My  bill,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine,  came  to  seventeen  francs — rather  an  expensive  outlay  for  a sub.  on 
half-pay.  On  the  following  day  I went  to  a restaurant  i prix  fite—ihdX  is  to  say, 
at  a fixed  price  per  head,  and  I had  what  I then  considered  to  be  a pretty  good 
dinner — viz.,  soup,  four  dishes,  dessert,  bread,  and  half  a bottle  of  -wine,  for  two 
francs.  To  this  place  I returned  day  after  day,  but  I was  soon  disgusted  with 
it ; for  I was  informed  that  the  cheap  restaurateurs  are  in  the  habit  of  buying 
lip  what  remains  every  day  at  the  high-priced  restaurants,  and  disguising  it  with 
sauces,  or  of  purchasing  the  refuse  meat  and  poultry  in  the  markets.  My 
taste  for  these  restaurants  a tant  par  the  was  much  lowered,  also,  by  reading 
in  the  journals  an  account  of  the  seizure  of  a quantity  of  horse  flesh,  from  the 
slaughter  houses  for  horses  at  Montfaucon,  in  the  larders  of  several  cheap 
restaurateurs ; and  of  the  condemnation  of  two  scoundrels  for  killing  a number 
of  cats,  and  disposing  of  them  at  the  low-priced  eating-houses.  I do  not  really 
believe  that  I ever  ate  either  of  horse  flesh  or  cat’s  flesh  at  the  two-franc  shop 
where  I had  been  in  the  habit  of  dining;  but  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  was  not  pleasant ; and,  to  say  truth,  the  mode  of  cooking,  even  supposing 
all  to  be  very  good  in  its  way,  was  not  calculated  to  please  for  any  length  of 
time.  There  is  a vast  difference,  certainly,  in  the  style  of  the  French  eating- 
houses,  even  the  cheap  ones,  and  those  of  London.  One  does  not  see  there 
splendid  saloons,  npr  are  we  served  with  four  dishes  of  fish,  butcher’s  meat, 
and  poultry,  (not  too  much  of  either,  of  Course,)  and  soup,  and  bread  and 
wine,  (the  wine,  indeed,  not  famous,  as  you  may  imagine,)  and  a dessert,  for 
two  francs,  (twenty  pence ;)  but  in  London,  a man  may  have  a good  wholesome 
dinner  from  a well-roasted  joint  of  excellent  meat,  vdth  bread  and  vegetables, 
and  a pint  of  porter,  for  about  thirteen  pence ; and,  as  a permanent  mode  of 
living,  give  me  such  food  in  preference  to  that  of  all  the  restaurants  of  France. 
Completely  tired  of  French  eating-houses,  at  least  such  as  I could  afford  to 
visit,  I inquired  whether  there  was  an  English  eating-house  in  Paris,  and  was 
informed  that  there  were  two,  one  in  the  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  near  the 
Place  Vendome,  kept  by  a man  named  Catcomb,  the  other  bj-  a Mr.  Lucas,  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine.  I went  first  to  the  eating-house  in  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Champs,  but  I was  not  tempted  to  go  there  a second  time.  At  this 
place  there  is  only  one  joint,  roasted  beef.  For  a franc,  (tenpence,)  one  has  an 
enormous  slice,  with  potatoes,  bread,  and  a pint  of  small  beer.  The  dinner  is 
cheap,  and  the  meat  is  good ; but  the  place  itself  is  filthjq  and  the  company  is, 
for  the  greater  part,  composed  of  English  grooms  and  coaenmen,  and  of  the  lowest 
class  of  French  lawyers’  clerks,  and  other  employes.  How  frequently  the 

tablecloth  is  changed,  I know  not ; but  I should  think  it  is  like  \V- ’.s 

shirt,’'  with  the  difference  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  dirt.  At 

* 'Hic  writer  evidently  alludes  to  the  following;: — Sir  C.  W one  of  our  most  eminent 

conservative  lawyers,  is  said  to  have  aifreat  aversion  for  a clean  shirt ; but  this  is  a failing;  which 
he  is  {uixiousto  conceal.  An  attoniey,  one  of  his  clients,  calling;  at  his  chambers  one  mominfr 
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].ucas’s  eatiuff-housc,  in  the  Hue  de  la  Madeleine,  one  may  dine  as  well  as  at 
a respectable  eating-house  in  London,  but  far  less  cheaply  ; foi  a gooc 

atLucas’s,  with  half  a bottle  of  fair  wine, —very  inferior,  however,  to  a pint  ot 

good  English  ale,— costs  twice  as  much  as  would  he  charged  in  London  tor  the 
same  fare* 

» You  must  not  suppose  that,  in  my  disappointment  as  to  Ereneh  restaurants 
and  English  houses,  I neglected  to  make  trial  of  the  table  d’hotes  ; on  the  con- 
traiy,  I tried  at  least  twenty,  and  I was,  with  two  or  tlmee  exceptions,  dissidis- 
fied  with  all.  Some  were  good,  but  dear ; others  cheap,  but  bad.  At  the  lirst 
table  d’hotes,  the  charge  is  five  francs  a head,  without  wme,  and  two  ti-ancs 
more  are  charged  for  a bottle  of  vin  ordinaire.  Add  to  this  ten  sous  for  the  waiter, 
and  we  have  seven  francs  ten  sous,  a very  moderate  charge  for  a man  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  a-year,  but  far  too  high  for  the  pocket  of  a half-pay  lieutenant. 
The  two  crack  table  d’hotes  are  those  of  Meurice’s  Hotel  and  the  Hotel  des 
Princes  ; but  I cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  either  ; the  wines  are  not  good, 
and  the  dishes,  although  in  great  variety,  and  all  of  the  better  sort,  are  half 
cold  before  they  are  served.  The  table  d’hotes  of  the  other  English  hotels  are, 
I think,  equally  well,  if  not  better  served,  and  at  a much  lower  price  ; for  I 
dined  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  for_  four  francs  ten 
sous,  including  a bottle  of  very  good  wine.  There  are  certain  table  d hotes 
in  Paris,  at  which  the  charge  for  dinner,  and  an  excellent  dinner,  including 
wine  and  coffee,  is  only  three  francs  ; but,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  come  to 
Paris,  beware  of  going  to  them ; for  although  you  may  not  pay  as  much  for 
your  dinner  as  it  really  costs  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house,  you  will  run 
the  chance  of  being  fleeced,  as  you  will  see  by  the  piece  of  useful  infor- 
mation I am  going  to  impart.  You  are  aware  that,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  licenced  gaming-houses  in  Paris  were  suppressed  by  the  police.  Since 
that  time,  a ggeat  number  of  persons,  some  of  them  titled,  have  set  up  table 
d’hotes,  splendidly  and  abundantly  served,  at  unremunerating  prices  ; but  after 
dinner,  the  company  are  expected  to  adjourn  to  a saloon,  where  gaming  is 
carried  on  extensively ; and  although  everything  is  apparently  fair,  there  ai-e 
plenty  of  adventurers  to  lead  on  the  imwary,  and  strip  them. of  their  cash.  The 
police  have  put  down  several  of  these  houses,  but  others  contrive,  by  avoiding 
what  are  called  prohibited  games — such  as,  houillote  and  I'ouge  et  noir,  and 
confining  the  games  to  whist  and  ecarte  and  loto,  to  set  the  police  at  defiance ; 
for  these  games  are  legal  in  private  houses,  and  a person  keeping  a table  d’hote 
does  not,  in  such  case,  lose  the  privilege  of  a private  individual.  Now,  a man 
may  be  plucked  at  ecarte  as  well,  and  almost  as  expeditiously,  as  at  7-ouge  et 
and  there  are  very  few  who  frequent  these  table  d’hotes  who  do  not 
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pay,  in  the  end,  ten  times  as  much  for  their  cheap  dinners  as  if  they  dined  at 
Rocher  du  Caucale,  or  at  the  Freres  Frovengeaux. 

“ You  see,  then,  that  Paris  is  not  quite  the  place  for  a man  of  small  income  to 
reside  in;  if  his  object  be  economy  ; and  I would  advise  all  my  brother  subs, 
in  London  to  remain  where  they  are.” 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  statement  which  we  have  made  of  the  expense  of 
living  at  Paris,  that  we  have  taken  the  most  expensive  part  of  France  as  the 
point  of  comparison  with  England ; and  that,  although  it  may  be  true  that  living 
is  as-  expensive  in  Paris  as  in  London,  in  everything  excepting  certain  luxuries 
and  vices,  which  are  neither  within  the  means,  nor  consonant  with  the  habits  of 
persons  of  moderate  incomes,  there  are  many  parts  of  France  in  which  a family 


carl)-,  found  him  engaged  in  shaving,  with  a clean  shirt  airing  on  the  back  of  a chair,  before  tlrb 
fire.  After  a few  minutes’  conversation.  Sir  C.  left  the  room  to  go  hito  liis  bed-room.  The  attor- 
ney, who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  habits  of  the  learned  gentleman,  immediately  marked  tl>e 
day  of  the  month  with  his  pencil,  on  a corner  of  the  sliirt.  Ten  days  afterwards,  the  attorney 
called  again,  cmly  in  the  morning,  and  found  a shirt  again  before  the  fire.  Watching  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  Sir  C.  W.’s  baek  vvas  turned,  he  examined  the  shirt,  and  found  that  it  was  the  same 
that  he  had  marked.  “ Pray,  Sir  C.,”  said  he,  shortly  afterwards,  “ do  not  stand  upon  any  cere- 
mony with  me,  for  we  are  old  friends ; put  on  your  shirt,  and  we  can  still  continue  to  chat  over 
our  affair.”  Sir  C.  replied,  “ Well,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I will  do  so,  for  I think  my  shirt  must 
now  be  well  aired.”  “I  tbink  so  too.”  said  the  attorney,  “if  it  has  been  at  the  fire  every 
morning  since  I was  last  here,  whieh  is  ten  days  ago,  as  you  will  perceive  by  my  memorandum 
upon  the  shirt  tail !” 
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may  economize,  and  yet  have  great  enjoyment  of  existence.  In  answer  to  such  an 
objection,  we  would  say,  that  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  two  capitals ; and  that 
it  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  there  are  places  in  Prance  where  living 
is  cheaper  than  in  Paris,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  places  in  England 
in  which  living  is  much  cheaper  than  in  London.  The  expense  of  living  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  for  instance,  is  much  smaller  than  in  Paris ; for  meat, 
poultry,  and  vegetables,  are  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  house-rent  is 
not  more  than  half  what  it  is  in  Paris ; and  Boulogne  is,  jve  must  admit,  a 
pretty  town,  with  many  advantages  as  a place  of  residence  for  the  English. 
Nor  is  the  economy  of  a residence  at  Boulogne  confined  tp  house  rent  and  pro- 
visions. Education  is  to  be  had  there  at  a very  cheap  rate.  There  is  an 
excellent  college,  to  which  boys  may  be  sent  for  a few  hours  in  the  day,  at  a 
cost  of  six  or  seven  pounds  a year,  and  masters  may  be  had  for  female  educa- 
tion, at  home,  in  every  branch,  at  one  half  of  what  is  charged  in  Paris.  There 
is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  Boulogne  and  London,  or  between  Bou- 
logne and  what  are  called  the  fashionable  watering-places  in  England — 
such  as  Brighton,  Margate,  Dover,  Hastings,  &c.,  on  the  score  of  economy. 
But  are  there  not  watering-places  in  England  almost  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
than  Boulogne  ? Are  there  no  towns  on  the  sea  coast  in  Cornwall,  in  which 
a family  may  live  quite  as  economically  as  in  Boulogne  ? To  be  fair  in  our 
comparison,  as  regards  the  expense  of  living,  we  must  not  put  Boulogne  and 
Brighton  in  juxtaposition.  If  pleasure  and  fashionable  society  are  the  objects, 
united  with  economy,  Boulogne  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  either  of  the 
English  watering-places  which  we  have  named  ; but  if  health  and  economy 
only  are  considered,  they  are  to  be  had  at  quite  as  easy  a rate  in  the  west  of 
England,  as  in  that  of  France. 

Arid  there  are,  we  admit,  very  many  places  in  France  which  are  infinitely 
cheaper  than  Boulogne.  In  some  parts  of  Brittany,  in  many  parts  of  the  South  of 
France,  provisions,  with  the  exception  of  bread,  which  is  nearly  as  dear  in  the 
provinces  as  it  is  in  the  capital,  are  not  half  so  dear  as  in  Paris,  and  very  much 
cheaper  than  in  Boulogne.  A house  may  be  had,  too,  in  the  provinces,  for  a 
fourth,  or  even  a sixth  of  the  rent  demanded  in  Paris  ; but  is  not  this  also  the 
case  in  Wales,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ? Is  it  not,  also,  the  case  in  the 
British  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  where  a family  of  ten  persons  may  live 
in  handsome  style  for  200^.  a-year  ? It  is  not  necessary  to  go  abroad  for 
mere  economy  ,•  it  may  be  had  at  home,  with  equal  facility,  and  under  similar 
circumstances.  ’ The  great  secret  of  the  emigration  of  the  English  to  the  Con- 
tinent is  pride.  People  have  not  courage  to  economize  where  they  have  been 
extravagant ; they  do  not  like  to  appear  poor  in  a country  where  the  false,  we 
may  say  wicked,  conventions  of  society,  make  it  a sort  of  crime  not  to  be  rich. 
Patriotism  disappears  under  the  influence  of  self-love,  and  men  rush  abroad 
with  a view  of  appearing  great,  with  means  which  at  home  would  cause  them 
to  appear  little.  The  false  conventions  of  society  may  palliate,  but  they  can- 
not justify,  the  tide  of  emigration. 

It  may  be  objected,  also,  to  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  comparative 
expenditure  of  a family  in  England  and  out  of  it,  that  we  have  spoken  only  of 
France.  There  are,  it  will  be  said,  other  countries  in  which  house-rent  and 
provisions  are  very  much  less  expensive  than  they  are  in  many  pai'ts  of  I ranee. 
They  are  cheaper  in  Belgium ; they  are  still  cheaper  in  Germany ; and  they 
are  even  comparatively  cheap  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  This  is  all  true;  it  is 
even  true  as  to  some  of  the  most  fashionable  places  in  Germany  and  Italy,  at 
least  as  regards  provisions ; but  it  is  not  true  as  to  house-rent  in  aples,  in 
Rome,  in  Florence,  and  in  Nice ; for  there,  in  consequence  of  the  great  influx 
of  English,  house-rent  is  dear.  It  may  be  le.ss  expensive,  nominally',  but  when 
we  speak  of  comparative  expense,  we  must  take  comfort  and  convenience  into 
consideration.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  expense  of  removal ; a 
family  of  eight  or  ten  persons  cannot  be  transported  to  a distant  point  without 
great  cost ; and  the  expense  of  travelling  out  and  homo,  will,  with  a family  of 
small  means,  be  almost  equal  to  one  ye.ar’s  income.  I his,  indeed,  where  the  in- 
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tention  is  to  be  absent  for  several  years,  is  not  an  important  consideration ; but 
in  the  present  state  of  the  political  world,  who,  when  he  leaves  England  for  the 
purpose  of  residing  abroad,  can  say  how  long  he  may  be  able,  with  safety,  to 
remain  absent. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  to  persons  of  limited  income,  to  reflect  be- 
fore they  resolve  upon  emigrating  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
of  economy,  to  reflect  as  to  what  would  be  practicable  at  home.  If  a man  with 
a family,  who  has  only  400/.  a-year,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  exceeding  that 
sum  in  Ids  expenditure,  and  has,  consequently,  incurred  debts,  let  him  seriously 
and  honestly  examine  every  item  of  his  expenditure,  and  see  whether  he  can- 
not reduce  it  without  resorting  to  the  unpatriotic  course  of  emigration.  Let 
the  mistress  of  the  family,  also,  exert  herself  in  efforts  of  retrenchment.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  merely  by  coming  to  a 
right  understanding  as  to  the  terms,  necessaries,  comfca’ts,  and  luxuries.  Long 
indulgence  in  luxuries  makes  them,  in  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  comforts,  and 
comforts  are  by  many  regarded  as  necessaries.  Where  the  income  of  a family 
is  400/.,  300/.,  or  even  200/.  a-year,  it  will  be  needless  to  attempt  any  abridg- 
ment of  comforts,  for  comforts  are  attainable  by  all  but  the  absolutely  poor, 
and  God  knows  they  abound  in  England ; but  there  must  be  no  mistaking 
luxury  for  comfort.  Females  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ride  in  their  own 
carriages,  may  think  it  very  hard  to  be  deprived  of  their*  comfort ; they  will 
not  allow  that  it  was  a luxury.  A hackney  coach,  however,  is  quite  as  com- 
fortable, and,  in  reality,  more  so,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  anxiety  about  a 
horse  falling  ill,  or  any  annoyance  with  the  insolence  of  male  servants.  And 
to  those  who  have  never  known  the  luxury  of  a private  carriage,  but  who  have 
been  able  to  indulge  frequently  in  the  expense  of  a hired  carriage,  there  is  no 
real  calamity  in  being  compelled  to  go  on  foot ; they  gain  in  health,  and  health 
is  a true  comfort.  If  the  master  of  the  family  takes  his  bottle  of  port  wine 
daily,  he  calls  that  a comfort,  forgetting  that  disease  is  the  result  of  over  en- 
joyment, and  that  disease  is  not  a comfort.  Would  he  really  have  less  com- 
fort if  he  were  to  drink  a bottle  of  wine  in  a week,  instead  of  a bottle  a-day  ? 
And  if  the  master  and  mistress  of  a family  have  been  accustomed  to  what 
they  considered  the  comfort  of  having  company  now  and  then  to  dinner,  would 
they  be  less  comfortable  if  they  had  them  at  the  less  expensive  meal  of  tea, 
instead  of  dinner  ? Would  it  not  be  a comfort  to  them  to  reflect  that,  if  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance  should  become  limited  by  the  new  principles  of 
economy  which  they  had  adopted,  they  could  reckon  on  having  a i&N  friends., 
where  they  had  previously  a great  number  of  acquaintances  ? If  people  had 
more  true,  and  less  false  pride,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  economize,  and  in 
such  ease  they  would  find  it  easy  to  live  at  home,  and  that  comfortably,  with- 
out emigrating,  and  robbing  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor  of  their  own  coun- 
try, to  enrich  those  of  foreign  countries. 

The  force  of  habit,  and  false  pride,  render  it  more  difficult  for  people  of 
moderate  income  to  make  both  ends  meet,  than  any  real  disadvantages  of  their 
position.  We  know  a gentleman  of  300/.  a-year,  and  without  family,  who  was 
always  poor,  although  he  lived  in  a third  floor,  and  paid  only  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  for  his  apartment ; but  he  was  a great  smoker,  a great  snuff-taker,  and  a 
great  wme-drinker.  He  would  not  allow  that  these  were  luxuries  ; he  would  not 
even  admit  that  these  were  comforts  ; habit,  he  said,  had  rendered  them  neces- 
saries. A friend  asked  him  how  many  cigars  he  smoked,  how  much  snuff  he  took, 
and  h(w  much  wine  he  drank,  daily.  His  answer  was.  Six  cigars,  half  an  ounce 
of  snuff,  and  a bottle  of  port  wine.  Being  asked  to  say  what  he  paid  for  them, 
he  replied,  that  he  smoked  only  the  best  cigars,  for  which  he  paid  four-pence 
each ; that  he  took  Lundyfoot,  for  which  he  paid  eight-pence  an  ounce,  beins' 
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friend  said  he  would  make  the  calculation  for  him.  » Your  cigars,  and  voiir 
snuff,  and  your  wine,  said  he,  “ cost  six  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day,  which 
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multiplied  by  365,  gives  118Z.  12«.  Qd.  per  annum.”  The  gentleman  seemed 
perfectly  astonished  at  this  announcement,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
he  was  sure  he  could  not,  after  such  long  habit,  do  without  these  enjoyments. 
Ilis  friend  urged  him  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  go  very  gradually  in  the 
work  of  improvement.  The  gentleman  did  make  the  attempt.  Instead  of  six 
cigars,  -he  smoked  five ; he  reduced  the  quantity  of  snuff  about  one-sixth,  and 
the  very  first  day  he  left  one  glass  of  wine  in  the  bottle.  In  the  course  of 
three  months  h&,gpt  rid  of  the  habit  of  smoking  altogether,  he  took  half  an 
ounce  of  snuff  weekly,  instead  of  daily,  and  a bottle  of  port  wine  served  him 
for  four  days  instead  of  one.  Ilisi  aniTual  saving,  therefore,  was  'nearly  one 
hundred  pounds  a year.  This  gentleman  had  more  than  once  talked  of  going 
abroad,  for  economy.  He,no  longer  talked  of  it,  when  he  found  that  by  the 
correction  of  bad  habits  he  )iad  acquired  the  means  of  remaining  at  home,  and 
spending  his  300Z.  a-yfear  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country. 

The  case  here  given  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  one,  but  it  may  be  boldly  asserted, 
that  in  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  the  correction  of  bad  habits,  and  the 
display  of  a little  honest  pride,  are  called  for  by  the  position  of  persons  of 
limited  income.  K any  such  person  should  read  this  humble  but  honest  appeal 
to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  Englishmen,  he  must  not  be  offended  at  our 
observing,  thaLthere  is  true  pride  in  economy,  true  courage  in  retrenchment. 
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